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PREFACE 


Tiii> IjO'ik. wliicli id thf result nfthive years' a!mu^t uiiiiifeirupted' 
laboui', (if a jiiurney of six months' duration to tlu* country con- 
<vriied, as iveil as of previoii.' travel in adjacent regions, and of 
coni imnications maintained ever since with tlie nio'^t (jnalified resi- 
dent authorities in I’er'ia. is is>ued in tlie not. 1 Impe. vainglorious 
lio])e tliat, until superseded hy a better, it may be I'egarded as tlie 
standard work in the iinglish language <in the sidijcct to wliicli 
it refers. AMieii I went out to J’eisia in tlie autiinin of 1889 as 
eorrespoudent to the ' d’iine'.’ my immediate object was to furnish 
to that paper, in a series of communications, necessarily limited 
in number and length, a rb-"/-// of tlie political situation in the 
Shah's dominions.' -\.t the same time 1 protited by the opportunity 
to collect a great deal of additional information, which it was out 
of my pi.iwer to utilise upon that (.locasion, and to till many gajis 
of wdiieh earlier study had revealed the existence in the con- 
temporarv knowledge of Iran. It is the information thus amassed, 
and since suppleiiieiited by continuous investigation and corre- 
spondeiicm that f irms the material of these vulunu's. 

As 1 ad\aiiced further into the examinatioii of mv subject, I 
verv soon realised Imw inadequate were our existing sources of 
kiiowledgi' alioiit I’ersia. Tliougb excellent, and in some cases 
uioiuimeiital Works upon tlie country liad been jmblisbed in the 
first (piarter, and even as late as the middle c>f the ]n'i‘sent cmitiiry, 
tliere had not since the latter date appeared a single coinpreheiisive 

‘ 'rhc'sc letter". -tn enrcen m ]jnjj)l)er, appearetl .it iiu<'rv in tiie • Tiiiit s ' 
from Xo\ember to April 
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work il})oH till' I'l unrrv a- a whole. liidiviilual writers had 
stdected and had. in some cases, adorned different branches ('f the 
-ubject with [irndii'-tions of a strictly circumscribed charactei-. 
But even in their compositions 1 was habitually contionted by the 
refusal to describe this or that locality, or to discuss this or tliat 
juestion. on the onnind that it hail been so exhaustiiely done by 
earlier writers — a reluctance which, a' I pushed my studies e\ or 
farther and fnitlier batd-:, and either never found the masterpiece 
in qiu'stion (because it had never e.xi.-ted), or found it already 
rendered quite obsolei.- bv the arclueolooical discoveries or I he 
political events of a later time, I ended by ascribing as freipiently 
to indolence as to ru hononrable respect for thi' labours of pi e- 
decessofs. So scattered, indeed, did all correct information tdiout 
the country prove to be, tli.at a tr.aveller, meditating the ])ropi'r 
literary equipment for ;it all an extensil e journey in I’ersiti, wi.udd 
almost require a separate bag-gage-aniniid to etirry the library of 
indispetisidile tomes. In projtortion. thereion'. .as 1 ailviineed. so 
did the horizon of my task expand hefoie me. until 1 realised thiit 
there was genuine ;iud impenitive m-ed for a eom]iendii.ius work 
dealing with evei'v aspect of public lift* in JVrsia. with its in- 
habitants, provinc's, cities, lines of communication, antiquities, 
government, institutions, resources, tradt*. finance, policy, and 
prest*ut and future development — in a word, with all that has made 
or continues to make it a nation. 

Having acce]ited this re'jioiisibility. 1 have endeavourt'd to 
atone for a lack of personal fitness, which I shall he the first to 
acknoivledge. as well a' for the blanks left in my own travels, bv 
such diligence of study or of iiu|uiry as the reading of books, in* 
the reference tCi competent authorities, has permitted. Of the 
works, between 2' if) and dOll in number, which have been written 
in Em*opean languages on Persia during the last five centuries, 1 
have either read or have referred to nearlv everv one mvself; and 
I can truthfully say that, among the many hundred references in 
these volumes, tliere is hardly one that is ni-t an honest reference, 
i.e. the result of my own independent reading, instead of copied 
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M'C< iidlumd ti'iiiii any otln'r wdi'x. di' 'iiL'li of mv roailcr' a~ niav 
staile at tlii^ exonioii. [ would leply in tlm words of Wdtairo, 
■ J!;Miu'iid>i‘i- what hook' L liavi* re;id. lu order to >a\'e you the 
trouble ot readiiio them, and be tliankful and to such U' exprees 
sin'p!-i>e 1 Would rejoin tint without 'iicli application neither could 
! lui\e ascertained what otlu'r traveller.' or writers have 'aid or 
done. OI-. 'till more, have left unsaid or undone; nor shoidd I have 
had it in my ])owei' to till so manv of the uiiconsidered hirninr of 
hi't ory. which the ordinary hi'torian. bent upon big- effects, is apt 
to|ias'over: nor would my picture have pres<‘nted the unity of 
design tvith which 1 aspired to invest it. 

bor although the primary object of this work may be described 
its political, there will \ et be found :i good deal of History in its 
pages ; w hether I narrate the etirlier records of important jirovinci's, 
tribe', and cities, or whether 1 endeavour to trace the ste])' liy 
which Persia lia' jia'sial, atitl is still passing, from barbarism to 
ci\dIi'ation. as she exchanges the slow betit of the Oriental pemln- 
liim for the wlurr jiiul crasli of W'e'tern wheels : or whether I pick 
up the tlnating t hreads wlueh. when woven into a single straiul, 
\t i'l exhibit a connection between Europe, and especially between 
(ii’eaf llritiun. and Persia, extending over three eentnries. and 
etpially emphatic in the departmetits of interntitionid intercour.se 
and 1 if 1 rtide. 

o'imilarly, in the dointun of Arclneology I have not forgotten 
tliat. while Persia i' pritnarily the 1 tattle-ground of diplomatists 
and the market of tradesmen, it also coidains anticpiarian remains 
in great number that havt> employed the ptens. and still engage 
the intellects, of famous scholars. 'I’heir hdtour.s havi‘ equippiul 
me for a tiisk upon which I have not perfunctorily entered, tuid in 
which the eiirluisiasin of the student may itieel with a serviceable 
ally in the testimony of the eye-witness. To the protessur, there- 
fore. as well as to the ])oliticiaii and the student. I make my 
aiipeal. 

d’o the (juestion of Topography T haN'e devoted an attention 
which a better-known coinitrv would scarcelv have claimed. Theri‘ 
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are few places of iniporrancc in f’er^ia wliieli are not either de- 
scribed or referred to in the-e voliinies, whose index may to me 
extent answer tlie ])iirpose of a condeimed (iazetteer. l-'inallv. I 
hope that the Ma}). whidi ha' cu^t me a yeart^ anxious lalxmr and 
supervisirm. maj' be regarded as a decisive advance Tipon an\' 
previous publication. Its oi-iginal execution by tin* >kilful hand 
of l\Lr. AV. -1. d'urner. and its appearance liere. I owe to the liheral- 
niinded gent*rosity of the Koval (Geographical Society, wlio under- 
took and placed in my hands tlie res])onsibility for its pi-oduction. 
l-'or notes as to the authorities from which it lias lieen conpiiled, 
and the principles which liave been ob.served in its coii'tructii m, I 
will refer to the memorandum whicli I wrote to accompany its fii-'t 
appearance in tlie J’roceedings of the Society for l-'ebruary b'l>d. 
Kere I will only say that there i' barely a name on its surface the 
identification and the sjielling of wliich I ha^■e not jiersonally 
supei’vised. It doubtless contains many errors : but tliese, 1 would 
fain hope, are the result, not of carelessness, but of data as \ et in 
many parts imperfect. 'J'he smaller majis liave been sjiecially 
drawn for this work', under my instructions, by .Mr. Sharbau. 
Cartographer to the Jioyal (Geographical Society, whose elegant 
and accurate workmanship none can fail to admire. 

If, in the handling of these, or. still more, of rhe political and 
general branches of my subject, about which I shall have some- 
thing to say in an introductory chapter, my readers, comparing this 
book with similar ones on Westi ■rn countries, find coimpicuous 
defects of treatment or information, may 1 beg of them to re- 
member that in the East there are no official sources of knowledge 
accessible to tin* public, no blue bo<ik'. no 'tatistics scientiticallv 
compiled, no census, no newspapers, no periodicals — none of that 
magnificent paraphernalia of which it is still doubtful whethei* it 
adds to the sum of human ha].)])iness or is the parent of intellectual 

confusion. Figures and fact. which are. in their verv essi-nce. an 

insult to the Oriental imagination — are oidv arrived at in Persia 
after long and patient inquiry and by careful collation of the 
results of a great number of independent inve'tigations ; and I 
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can truly ^-ay that singh* lines in this hook have sometimes cost me 
hours of work and pages of correspondence. 

Among the special features which I have incorporated, the 
following may be mentioned. At the end of such chapters as 
relate to a particular province or part of the country. I have com- 
]uled a li.st of the principal routes in the neighljourhood that have 
been followed and described by previous writers. In a country 
without railways or a Bradshaw, a new comer, if he diverge from 
the beaten track, is likelv to be quite unconscious whether his 
I'oute has been traverseil before, or whether he is upon virgin 
ground. If the former. I ]iresent him with the means of compari- 
son : if the lattei-, 1 acquaint him with the responsibilities of dis- 
covery. I had originally hoped to append to my second volume a 
bibliography of I’eivian (ieogra])liy and Travel; but to such 
dimensions has my list of titles swollen that I must I'eserve it for 
a separate publicati(in. Instead I have affixed to the discussion of 
each locality or subjt'ct as conqdete a catalogue as niy reading 
has furnished, of the works relating thereto in European tongues. 
.Many tables, pedigrees, and catahignes that have never previously 
been published are also included in the te.xt. 

For the political opinions expressed therein I desire to claim 
the Sole responsibility. They have not been derived from, and are 
verv likelv not shared in their imtirety by. the Briti.sli I.egation at 
'Teheran. Srill less have they been borrowed from any of the 
friends who.'e services I shall presently acknowledge. If they are 
ever found to be unpalatable to the admirers of I’ersia, they have 
certainly not been arrived at in any sjtirit of unfriendliness to that 
nation wlnjse best interests I desire to serve, nor are they uttered 
without a profound conviction in every instance that they are true. 
The proportion of the whole truth that ought to be told in the 
domain of statecraft is a question open to dispute. But at least 
let me side with those who abhor the diplomatic lie. Finally, let 
me add that the whole of these two volumes, with the excejotion ot 
the chapter on Persepolis. was already in print when I became 
officially connected with the India Office; and that the views 
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fxprej'Sed art* therefore, in every c:i>e. tlio^-e of a pi'ivate individiia! 
only, and liave been formed hi entire independence of officia! 
antliority or in>piratiiin. 

As regards orthography. I liave endeavoured to strike a mean 
between popular usage and academic preci'ion. jireft-rring to incur 
the charge of looseness to that of pedantry, d'iie transliteration 
of Persian or Arabic names into a language which is deticient in 
the symbols that represent some ol’ their sounds is intrinsicall\ 
difficult, and is complicated in this case by the Indian pronuncia- 
tion of Persian names, with winch Knglishmen are more apt to be 
familiar. Imt wdiich is not that encountered in Persia itself. In 
many case.s 1 have Ijowed to convention, which after a time consti- 
tutes a law, spelling Ilushire rather than .Vbu Shelir. and Meshed 
ratlier than Mashhad. Mlsewliere I liave endeavoured to conibim* 
appro.ximate accuracy with as faithful a reproduction as possible 
of the sound of tlie native pi onnnciation. If I have sometimes 
been betrayed into iiicou'i'tencies. tliey are such tis it is almost 
impossible to escape. 

Should these volumes in any degree correspond to the find 
ideal of the writer, it will only be because of tlie lavish assistance 
of which 1 have been the fortunate recipient. Neitlu'r niy journey 
nor iny studies would have availed for this object had they not 
been reinforced by the reaily ci.i-opei’ation of every antliority upon 
the subject to whom I have appealed, and more especially by a 
tlfiod of information, e.xtendiug to the very date of issue, which 
has reached me from correspondents in Persia itself. Xeitlier 
could I have published these ])ages w ith any real confidence in 
their accuracy had they not. in tlie order of tln.'ir composition, been 
despatched to Teheran for revision by more com]ietent hands than 
my own, as well as been submitted, in many cases, to the judgment 
of equally eminent authorities at home. 

Of these coadjutors the first, alike in tiuthority, and in the 
extent of his assistance, has been General A. Houtmn-Schindler, 
a gentleinait who. after filling many important posts in the Persian 
Service, is now' acting as adviser to the Imperial Bank of Pi*rsia 
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ill 'iVlieraii. To tlic nclvaiitaoro r.f lony rt\sidence in the couiitry 
he adds the I'vnditioii of a scholar and the '/eal of a pioneer. He 
lias ]iei-sonally rtn’ised nearly every paye of tliese volumes, he-side-- 
supplying me with mucli of my original inforniation : and I tremlile 
ro think how many errors tliey niii«-ht have contained hut foi' his 
e-tuiei'oiis and never-failing co-operation. Few men .so e.vcellently 
ijiiaiitled to wi'ite a tirsf-rate liook tlicmselves would liavi' lent such 
niiselHsh e.vertion tie improve the (|nalify of another man's work. 
Among others who have lielped me in I’ersia itself I must mention 
the natnes of .Mr. -J . 11. I’i’eece. tiow lii'iti.sh (fonstil at l.sfahan ; 
Mr. J. J. Fahie, Assi-tant Superintendent of the Tndo-Furopean 
Telegraph <it Sliira/. ; my varion- ho^t' of iSSh-lH). and others to 
whom inv gratitude i.s not the less |)rofound that they prefer the 
omission of their names Irom this acknowledgment. In Fngland. 
Sir F. (loldsuiid has graciously given the benefit of lii.s revision to 
the chapter.s relating to Seisfan and the Siiuth-Fast T’rovfiiees. upon 
whicii he is our chief authority, besides lielpiiig tiie in other imitters. 
f'olonel Sir F. Ross. recently IJririsli Resident at Rnsltire. has 
lent ti similarlv generous testaniiir to the cliapters dealing with 
South I’er.sia and the Rulf: and Colonel Stewart, our caqiahle 
Coiisul-deiieral at Taliriz. to the majority of i lie cliapters relating 
to the North of the country. Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British 
IMuseum. Ini' kindly read the aecomits of Ihisargaihe and Cersepolis, 
which places he has liim.self vi.sited. l-'inally. I have protifed, in 
more respects than I can name, hy the sclioiarly and e.xperieiiced 
counsel of Sir .Ilfivci Lyall. 

The photograplis that adorn the te.vt were either taken hy 
mvself or liv I’ersiaii students of tlie Royal ( 'ollege at Teheian. oi' 
hv personal friend.s. among whom I may mention Major Sawyer 
and IMr. Ilerliert A\'eld-Blnnde]l. A few engraciugs have been 
reproduced bv the courteous permission ot the Thhrairie Hachette 
of Paris. 

So wide a scheme. I am well aware, cannot liave been carried 
out, ev’en under the favourable conditions above de.scribed, with- 
out the commission of some hliinders or mistakes. I'he sincmvsf 
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compliment that a reacler who detects any .-ucli can pay me, vill 
he to amend a future edition, if ever called for, by an assistance 
fur which I shall be truly thankful. I have already alluded to a 
supplementary volume. This I liope to bring out in the course of 
the ])rt'seut vear. It will conraiii a Bibliogra])hv of Persian History, 
(leugraphv, and Travel Chronoloe-ical and lV>])ographical Tables, 
copies of Treaties and Conventions, li^ts of Dyna'ties, tables of 
AVeights. iJi[easures. and Coinagig and a good deal fif additional or 
statistical information which I have collected while pre]iaring these 
pages. It will be a woi'k appealing to the student rather than to 
the general reader; but I h<jpe tliat ^onie of the latter clas> also 
will do me tlie favour of adding it to their libraries. 

In conclusion I cannot desire a better fortune for this my 
second and more amliitious work, than a repetition of the indul- 
gent acclaim that was accorded, moi’c than two years ago, to the 
humbler credentials of my first. 


GbOlhiP X. CLTIZOX. 
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PEESIA 


AND 

THI-: PKTiSIAN QUESTION 


):'i-iAi''i'r:ii t 

INTliuDlCTOUV 

Till' tiling' til til' 'I I'll .iiiil iib'iTM"! nil' till' ciiiirt' nl [nini't-i, |■'-pc'l.■ially when 
tlii.'yui\e .imlii'iK'i.' tn ,iiiil);i"iiilois : tin.' (.'uiirtA of jiutioo. while they >it and hear 
eau^e'' ; iiiid -o uf oi iii'i>tone' ecelo'ia'tic : the cliurohcs and uiona.steviei?, with 
the nil iniimi'iit' w liii li me tlierein extant : the walls and foitilieiitions of eitie- 
.ind town- ; and -"i the liateii' and h.irtiuiii'. antiijuities and ruin-., libraries, col- 
leee.s, di-put, ition- and lectnves, where any are: sUippiipe and nat'ies; hoti.-es and 
■a.irdeii- of -tate .iiid plea.-ure near -are.it citie-: ai inotirie-. ar-enals. maea/ine-. 
exeluuiee-. luir-e-, warehouse-, exeiei-e- of hoi-ein.in-liip, tencine, trainine of 
soldiers, and the like; ei.inuMlie- -neh w hereunto the letter sort of person- do 
le-ort: tiea-inie- of jewel- and lobr- : cabinet- and raiirie-; an'l, to conclude, 
whatsoevir is leeinoralile. — Dacon, K— ay x\iii. on 'Tituel.' 

In tlii.s inti'oduetoiT clinpter, Ijftbiv proceotlino' to my uin’fativt', I 
wish to imikf clear to my readers the tlireetuhl object 
obitAt ot* which 1 have in view. Perhaps I shall best explain to 
tin- weik primary aim of this work it' I quote tlu' opening 

words of mv tir.st letter from Persia to the •Times: — 

Tilt' visit of the t-hali of Persia to Pngliuid iii 1SS9 and the otticial 
and public reception accorded to liiin tlirouuhout the country have re- 
awakened that interest in Persia ami the Persian question which the 
reinotmies.s of his dominions and tlie inciea-iu;; iiiditference of the 
English public to interests lying out.sicle their immediate ken had 
allowed in recent vears to languish. The atteutious paid to tlie di.s- 
tuigui.shed visitor )iy all iMiiks, from the 8o\ereign downwards, and 
the eflorts made to impres.s him both with the resources and with the 
friendly con-ideratioii of (treat Pritain, were evidences that the Shah 
was regarded as much more than an interesting (Jriental potentate 
afflicted with ,i taste for foreign travel, and deserving to be run after 
VI lb. I. 



and cheered as tlie latest .social lion. Tlie public wa.s dinily aware tliat 
motives of liij^her policy were at work, and that tlie nujiiarcli who was 
lu’ouydit in state u]i the Thames, and feted at the (ouildhall, ami con- 
ducted on a business-like proj;iess thruu"li the ju'incipal nianufaetui inu 
centres of the kinydorn. was both an ally of the British nation and an 
important factor in the determination of our policy in the East. K\'en 
those who knew or caied little for Imperi.al politics weri- conscious that 
Persia i.s a country jjrovidiny an extensive .ind profitable market foi 
English and .\nylo- 1 ndian trade, and that on the most mercen.iiv 
grounds, if on no other, a yood under.st indiny with its ruler is in the 
highe.st degree desirable. .Vt the same time, in .spite of the yeiier.d 
recognition of the uncommon signiticance of the visit and of tin’ 
practical exjiediency of ;i hearty welcotne. there were not wanting 
symptoms both in the pre.ss and in the House of Commons th.it theie 
were many who misunderstood, or could not read, the signs of the 
times ; and it was more than hinted that there was .something ridii u- 
lou.s in making such a li\ely fu.s.s about a monarch who probably de- 
spi.sed these token.s of interestetl attachment, and from whom nothing 
could be e.xpectecl in return. The true bearing in its many and 
momentous ramitication.s of tlie Peissian question was but imperfect 1\ 
grasped ; and what is in reality a jiroblem of tlie most ab.struse states- 
man.ship was discussed a.s though it were a casual obligation to be 
decently rliseharged and then conveniently forgotten. 

It is in the belief that such an impression exists, and with the con- 
viction that it both i.s mistaken and may be di.sastnai.s, that I propose 
to describe, fi'om the exidence of my own eyes in Persia 
it.self, the character and dimensions of the Persian problem, 
and to indicate to Engli.sh readers what is their .stake in that 
distant country : why tliey are compelled to regard it.s policy 
and development with such acute concern ; what is the meaning and 
what may be the results of a Persian alliance ; and why it is so im 
possible to treat either the ruler or his people xvith polite indiHerence. 
There are many questions xvhich in the eouf'-e of niv narrative will, 1 
hope, come under examination. Such will be the present jiolicv of the 
Shah’s Government, the character, quality, virtue.s, or vices of the 
Persian Administration, the likelihood of reforms resulting from the 
European tour of the sovereign, the question of the succe^sioll to tin- 
throne, the strength and possible utility of the army, the opening fot 
railroad enterprise in Per.sia, the political .sympathies of the people, tin- 
relative degrees of influence pos.sessed by Russia and Great Britain, 
the designs and ambitions of the txvo Powers, the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the Khorasan qne.stion. and the alleged danger to Briti.sh 
commercial competition in the diff’erent provinces of the .Shah’.s 
dominions. The late Sir C. Macliregor. when travelling in Persia in 
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L''!-), soon after the Shah's tirst vi'it xo Eurojje, left on record this 
opinion : — 

‘ I do not tliink our recejition of tlie Shall lias produced at all a 
good impre--'ion. T!ie Persians know tint we are anxious about the 
Russians, and they look on it as a jnirely political m.itter ; and. while 
the enthusiastic reception their Shah met with in London adds much 
to his importance in their eyes, it has not in any way improved our 
position. The idea. T think, is that we are very anxious for Persia to 
be on our .si<le when the struggle with Russia comes, and that we will 
pay extravagantly for her assistance. This I cannot help regarding us 
a great pity.’ 

1 shall endeavour to ascertain whether siicli an impression still 
exists among tlie sulijects of the Shah, or how far their training in the 
rudiments of politics has jirogi’pssed in the last si.xteen years. Tn tine, 
Persia, from an Englishman’s jioiiit of view, and from the point of view 
more particularly of an English jiolitician. will be the subject of my 
communications. Long residents in the country usually undertake, 
and are incoinparahly bettor qualitied for, the task of describing local 
customs and manners, of wdiich a traveller can form Itut a ha«ty’ and 
imperfect judgment. Rut a politie.al problem may fairly be consigned 
to interested hands, and can be .so committed witli the greater safety 
if .an honest ende.ivour is m.ade, as will be in this ca.se, to regard it, 
not from any narrow or seltish. but from an Imjierial .standpoint, ami 
in its due relation to the broader question of Asiatic politics as a 
whole, of whicli it coii.stitutes no unimportant pa.rt. 

In tlie above paragraphs i.s indicated with sufficient precision 
tlie political aspect of this work. I need not conceal the fact that 
Its reUtion if i^ iu elucidation of that .aspect that personally 1 
to the most concerned, and that I would sooner be the 

Indiun 

Einilire autliOF of n poUtical ti'eatisi^ that coinmenJeJ itself to tlie 
well-informed than of a book of travel that caught the ephemeral 
taste of the public. Xor do I make this admission merely because 
success if attained in the one department may have some perma- 
nence. while in the opposite case it can scarcely be other than 
fugitive, lint because, in the contemplation of the kingdoms and 
principalities of Central Asia, no question, to my mind, i.s com- 
jiarable in importance with the part which they are likely to play or 
are cajiable of plaving in the future destinies of the East. Turkestan. 
Afghanistan, Transcaspia, Persia — to nianv these names breathe 
only a sense of utter remoteness or a memory of strange vicissi- 
tudes and of moribund romance. To me, I confess, they are the 
pieces on a chessboard upon which is being played out a game- 
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for tlie dominion of tin- world. Tlio future of (ireat Hritain, 
according to thi.'? view, will be decided, not in Europe, not even 
upon tilt' Seas and oceans which are swept by her Hag, or in rlu' 

Greater Britain that has been called int(j existence by her offsprine-, 
but in the continent whence our emigrant stock tir't came, and 
to which as concpierors their descendaur.s have returned. IMthoul 
India the British Ihnpire could not exist. Tlie possession of 
India is the inalienable badge of sovereignty in tin' eastern 
hemisphere. Since India was known its masters have been lords 
of half the world. Tlie iinpuGe that drew an .Ue.xauder, a I'imur. 
and a Baber eastwards to the Indus was the same that in the 
si.xteeiith century gave the Portuguese that brief lease of sovereignt\- 
whose outworn shibboleths they have ever since continui’d to * 

mumble; that early in the last century made a .Shah of Persia for 
ten years the arbiter of the East ; that all but gave to France the 
empire which stouter hearts and a more proplticuis star havt' con- 
ferred upon our own people; that to thi- day stirs the ambition 
and quickens the jiulse.s of the Golossus of the North, In the in- 
creasing importance with which domestic politics an' inve.sted in 
our own public Ilf' and in tlie j)revailing tendency to turn west- 
wards. and to seek both fir the examples and the arena of statesman- 
ship amid younger peoples and a white-skinned race, room may yet 
be found for one whose fancy is haunted by • the ancient of days ; ' 
who remind.s his countrymen that, while no longer the arbiters of 
the West, they remain the trustees for the East, and are the rulers 
of the second largest dark-skinned population in the world ; and 
who argue.s that no safeguard should be omitted bv which mav be 
secured in perpetuity that which is the nolilest achievement of the 
science of civil rule that mankiml has yet bequeathed to man. 

^Vhilst. however, the connection of Persia with tin' larger 
problems of Asiatic politics is the tii-'t object which I have laid 
Hi-torv second, scarcely les.s important, has ever been 

■uut before me, and has gTaduallv swollen in scone and 

(W'oniMpIlV . ^ 

dimen.sions, until ot itselt I would tain believe that it 
might justify these volumes. This is a desire to depict Persia as 
.she now is. aptirt from her toreigii rtlaticm.s : to give a succinct 
account of her provinces and peojiles, her institutions and features, 
her siglits and cities, her palace-, temple-, and ruins : to trace her 
entry, in the present century, and particularly during the last 
half-century (a period nearly coterminou- with the reign of the 
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present kinji'). into the diplomatic comity of nations, and her etforts 
to accommodate herself to the ill-htting clothes of a civilisation 
that sits Ijiit clumsily upon her : so that any man, anxious to 
ascertain in any re-pect what i^ the I’ersia of Xasr-ed-l)in Shah, 
how to reach it, whither to po wlien he gets there, what to ask for 
and to see. wliat has been done or explored or .said by others before 
him. what there remains for him to do. may discover that which Ire 
seeks in tliese pages, findino- therein, not merely an account of the 
qii'i — tile lleetiiig record of a moment— but. pieced together, 
fragment bv fragment, the processes and means by which that 
state Ini' been produced, and by a knowledge of whicli alone will 
he be able either to coniprelieud the resultant is.sue or to frame a 
forecast as to tlie future. In a word. I shall endeavour to do here 
for I’eivia wluit for abler writiU's liave done for most other coun- 
tries of eipial importance, but what for tw-o hundred years no >ing'le 
.I'higlish writer has e.ssaved to do for Iran, viz. to present a full- 
length and life-size jtortrait of tliat kingdom. 

rinally. I shall add whatever of variety or incident may be 
poSsil.ile to a text that might otherwise jirove somewhat 
^ solid of sub.stance. by de.scribing the wayfarer’s life in 
the I'iast and the ever-fre.sh. if seldom momentous, incidents of 


travel. 

It ought not to be difficult to interest Englishmen in the Persian 
T iieonle.' Thev have the same lineauv as ourselves. Three 

Intere!r<t ui ^ ^ ‘ . « . / ’ i i i 

Persian thousand veai'S ag’o their foretathers lett tJie uplands ut 
natiunalitj mysterious Aryau lu.ane from which our ancestral 

stock had already gone forth, and tlie locality of which is still 

■ In the niiiulsuf a uvoat many Enyli-b 1 four that Persia awakou.s few 
ctlier images than a reeulleetiuii of the tales nt Herodotus, the \erses of Mooita 
and the diamonds of the Shah, t'n the whole, Herodotii- mote often wrote history 
than story ; while the (lUality of the Shah's jewels is tinimpeachable. Ent 1 
renret to sav that a heavy weinht of responsibility lies at the door of Jloore, who'c' 
deserijitiuiis of Persia are about .i~ much like the oriniiial as the Allianihra el 
Leicester Square is like the exquisite palace of lloabdil The roses of Bende- 
nieer's stream aie ciiually illusory with the inchtiu.eales : •Kislima's amber lines 
are in comical contrast with tin* tieeless sterility of the real Kishm : and nhen 


Luttrell wrote- 


■ I am told, dear Jloore, your lays are sung 
(Can It be true, you lucky man .’) 

Bi' moonlight in the IVisian tonyiio 
Alonjr the streets of Ispahan," 


he must have been contidiiiir in the lonoraiioe, as well a- humouiin” the eeoisui 
of the poet. 
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a tVer[in'nr. if al'O tlia iimst futile, batlletii-ld nf Tht'V 

^vei'e tile tir't i>f the Inchi-European family to embrace a purely 
monctlu'isfic faith. Aiiiong.st them appeared Zarathustra. nr 
Zijroaster. the second in date nf the gnait religinus teachers nf the 
East. if. indt^ed. he ever appeared at all.- Thence 'prang the 
ennobling creed of Orimi/d and .Vhriman. 'I'hen the A\'esta tnoh 
shape, and there was kindled the tire that, all but extingaiished 
on it' parent altars, still lights a subdued but steadfast flame in 
the rich and comfortable exile of Hond)ay. 

As We descend the stately flight of IVrsian history we en- 
counter many a name familiar to us from childhood. DismissiTig 
, the legendary as aijpertaining’ to a region of myth more 

DrAina of . " ‘ ^ ^ 

Pei-'ian nebulous in the case of Iran than of almost any 

history . i • i i -n • c 

cnuitrv. we are coiif rnnte*cl with tlie illustrious rigurt*^ (it 
Cvrus. Darius, and Xerxes, who^e handwriting still echoes their 
fame from the halls where they ruled and feasted. succession 
of meteoric phenomena, the wonder or the acourge of Iminanity, 
an Alexander, a Jenghiz Khan, a Timur, a Xadir Shah, jiass, at 
<liff’ei'ent epochs, in a trail of fire and blood across the scene. 
The direst dav of the later Roman t'ommonwealth was when the 
legions of f'rassus were strewn on the plain of t’aiThm. Twiee did 
a Roman biesar surrender to a Persian or semi- Persian C()n((iieror ; 
wlien the Emperor V alerian I'owed his neck beneath the heel nf 
8hapur I. : and when the Emperor Romanus Diogenes fell a 
prisoner to the Seljuk Alp Arslan, the Great Lion. The death 
in battle of a third, the renowned -Tidian. was a triumph more 
precious than a battlefleld to the second ShajDur. Twice also, in 
the days of the famous Chosroes. nr Xnsliin\'aii. and again under 
his grandson, the second ( 'hosroe-; or Par\ iz. the iKjrders of Iran 
were extended to the IMedirerraueau. and the terror of her 

' I .am aware that it is new assciteil that the .Vryam lu-M rcaiiie from .V'ia ul 
all. But. for the pre.'ent. I hesitate to adopt eiflier the tarmatian theory (L'r. 
Schrarler, Prt7/if.fe/’;e Antiquities of the Anja n People^, tramlated by F. B, .Tevons, 
ISJIO ; and Canon I. Taylor, The Orir/in »' the Ariiuns. ISilO) or the Scandina\ ian 
theory (Heir Peiika, Pie Herhuntt der Arier. ISSCy fur fear of heina presently 
invited to .surrender them for a third an<l, a' yet, timliscovereil alternative. lii 
tlie meantime, tlierefore, I prefer the old A'ian hyiiothpsi.s. to which Professor J. 
Mchmidt lia,' aalhintly rallied in an C'Say i)ubli'hed in IS'lO in the Transactions nf 
the lioijal Academy of Berlin. 

■- Again a necessary qnalificatinn. 'ceing that 'o learned an authority as Pro- 
fes-'or liarmesteter has found in th • pc'r'onality of Zoroa'ter nothing more sub- 
.stautial than ‘ a product of the ubiquitous storm-mvth.' 
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arm-; to the walh of Byzantium. Tlimi fell the sword of Omar 
and the devouring tlame of the Koran. In the ensuing ages 
great names — Avicenna ( Abu-ibu-Sena), Firdnsi. Omar-el-Kliayam, 
Sadi, and Hatiz — adorned her literary annals, and have left her a 
legacy of imperishable renown. Finally a native dynasty and a 
naturalised religion appeared: and the name of Shah Abbas the 
( treat is to this hour associated witli anything that is durable or 
g•randio^e during the last three centuries of Persian history. A 
record of inferior name', of internecine contlict and international 
struggle, in the course of which Russia and England enter upon 
the scene, brings us down to the present time, when a dominion, 
greatly contracted, but withal much consolidated, acknowledges a 
Turkish dynasty, and parades before the world the now familiar 
Hgure of Nasr-ed-Din Shah. If lArsia had no other claim to 
respect, at least a continuous national history for 2,500 years is a 
distinction which few countries can e-Kliibit. 

There is, further, in the siiecial connection of Persia with this 
ntition at different epochs, and more especially during the present 
^ j century, a claim upon Euglishmeii’s attention which no 

Persian student of liis country’s history should be willing to 
((inneition Pino' ago as the reiffu of Edward I. an 

accredited plenipotentiary was deputed from Great Britain to the 
court of the Mongol sovereign Arghun, in whose dominions Per.sia 
was included. Nearly three centuries later an envoy bore letters 
from Queen Elizabeth to the second Sefavi monarch. An ambas- 
sador from Charles I. readied Persia only to die. In the sixteenth 
and again in the seventeenth centuries gallant attempts were made 
by British agents to establish a trade with Per-sia by the north of 
Europe and the Caspian. Between the two periods the growing 
maritime ascendency <;if Great Britain had opened to her first a 
share, and presently the control, of the commerce of the Persian 
Gulf. Finally, with the dawn of the present century, emerged a, 
policy of close Anglo-Persiau relationship, which, though twice 
.suspended by diplomatic rupture, and once by war, has remained 
in existence ever since ; which has given birth to a few deservedlv 
great reputations ; and which, though it has been signalised by 
many follies and .by some shame, by spasms of prodigal concern 
succeeded by intervals of unreasoning ajDathy. has yet bound the 
two nations in a closer bond of political interest than unites this 
country with any other independent sovereignty in Asia. 
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Tilt mtiiiorials of many of these ages, the hamliwork of some 
of these men. will come under notice in the narrative to which 1 
shall presently turn. iMv ioiirnev was divichal into four 

Folirtokl . I'pi-i'-iiij- i 

division of portions, eacli ot which will be toiiiid to ]ios<es^ a histeri- 
joainov interest or a political importance, as well as physical 

idiosyncrasies, of its own. They will deal respectively with the 
north-east, the central, and the south-west provinces of I’ersia. and 
with the maritime highway on the south, the thread ii|ion which 
will be strung whatever of information I. have been able to collect, 
either with regard to the regions actually traversed or to those 
bordering thereupon, being supplied by the description of my own 
travels, which consisted of (Ij a ride of is-jO miles through the 
frontier province of Khorasan and thence to the capital, Teheran ; 
(d) tlie more familiar journey of 8<ni miles, also on horseback, 
from Teheran to Bushire : (o) the ascent of the Shat-el-Arab and 
the Karun Biver; and ( 1) the navigation of the I’ersian (inlf. 

In the first case I shall conduct my readers to the last remain- 
ing possession of the once mighty principality of Khorii-^an — a 
1 . Khord- dominion that embraced Merv, e.'ctended to Khiva, in- 
eluded Herat and Kandahar, and was laved by the Oxus. 
Though shorn of its high estate, thi.s province, fortified by savage 
mountains and inaccessible ravines, interspersed with ])laius that 
sustain the relics of famous capital^-, and pos.sessing one city at 
least of world-wide renown, will be found to present man\' pro- 
blems of undiminished and imperial interest. For hundreds of years 
it has been the battle-ground of races and the prey of a rapine less 
merciful than sustained war. IMore persons have probably died a 
violent death in Khorasan than in any other territory of equal 
size in Asia. There, moreover, at this moment, on the north and 
east, the eagles are again gathered together, and in the barracks 
of Trauscaspia and the council-tents of Turkestan is being de- 
bated the destiny of He.shed. 

While treating of this poi-tiou of my journey it will be borh 
natural and necessary to the scope of these volumes that I should 
give the latest information about the adjacent provinces 
or districts ; information the bulk of which was derived 
pioMiicts inquiries made by myself while in the neighbour- 

hood, and the whole of which has been supervised bv the most 
competent authorities. This will apply to the Berso-Athhuii 
border and Seistan question on the east, where a political crisis is 


Con- 
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always possible and sonn-times acute, and where the Indian Fi-on- 
tier question emerges as a formidable factor in the situation ; to 
the niaritinie ]U'ovinces of Persia on the Caspian, where such an 
amazing diti'ereiice (sf natural coiiditioim exists that they might 1 h‘ 
mistaken for the antipodes, instead of a physical continuation, of 
Persian soil: and to the north-western and western provinces, 
containing great cities, an alien and divided population, and inde- 
structible remains of antiquity. Similarly, when I come io the 
southern parts ot the country, infurmatiun ill be forthcoiuing 
about those more distant and little known jirovinces in the south- 
east and south-west, which have held out the longest against tlie 
centralising tendencies oi the ;ige. and which still, in some sort, 
exhibit an image of the nomad turbulence that was once a uniform 
characteristic of Iranian societv. 

llesiiming my journey at Teheran the opportunity will await us 
of seeing something of a court whose splendour is said to have 
■i C'ential formerly rivalled that of the Great IMogul. of a Govern- 
uiowncfb nient which is still, with the exception of China, the 
most oriental in the East, and of a city which uniti.'S the unswerving 
characteristics cl' an Asiatic capital with the borrowed tra]>piugs 
of Europe. Thence the high n.iad — only ninety miles of which is 
a road in any known sense of the word — will lead us across the 
successive partitions of the great plateau, posse.ssing a mean 
elevation of I.ikmi to feet above the sea. that occupies tlie 

heart of Persia : and whose manifold mountain ridges intervene, 
like the teeth of a saw, between tlie nortlu-rn and southern seas. 
In the plains of greater or less extent lying at their base we shall 
find, in the shape of large but ruined cities, the visible records of 
faded niagiiitieence. of unabashed misruhe and of internal decay. 
Kuin. from behind its curtain of fanaticism and mystery, will 
reveal the glitter of the golden domes that overhang the re.sting- 
place of saints and the sepulchre of kings. Isfahan, with its 
wreck of fallen jialaces. it.s acres of wasted jileasaunce, its storeyed 
bridges that once rang beneath the tread of a population numbered 
at G5U,0(JO, will tell a tale of deeper jiatbos. although in its shrill 
and jostling marts we may still observe evidence of mercantile 
activity and a prospering international trade. Shiraz, which once 
re-echoed the blithe anacreontics of Hatiz. and the more demure 
philosophy of Sadi, preserves and cheri.'-hes the poets' graves ; 
but its merry gardens, its dancing fountaius, and its butterfly 
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existence have gone the way of the singers who sang their praihe', 
and are now only a shadow and a lament. In this neighljourhuod. 
and in eloquent juxtaposition to these piles of modern ruin, occur 
at intervals the relics of a grander imagination and a more ancient 
past. Here on the plain still stands the white marble mau>oleuni 
that, in all probability, once held the gold coffin and the corpse of 
( 'yrus. At no great distance the rilled sepulchre of llarius gape.> 
from its chiselled hollow in the scarp of a vertical cliff. Opposite 
the princely platform of I’ersepolis lifts its dwindling column.', 
and amid piles of d(-hri^ displays the sculptured handiwork that 
graced the palact‘ of Xerxe' and the halls of Artaxerxes. 

I shall not be reproached if I linger awhile amid these 
renowned, and often commemorated, relics of the past. Thev 
show us that, inst as nnxlia'val Persia was far removed 
ment' of from modern Persia in its pageantry and wealtli, so 
.intiquitj ancient Persia — the Persia of Herodotus and Xenopliou — 
was immeasurably superior to mediawal J’ersia in its attributes, 
and is even now more respectable in its ruin. Though in 

dealing with tliese ancient and lii.storic monuments [ shall not 
recapitulate architectural or topographical details, wliich can be 
found better displayed in other and more teclinical woi'ks, I shall 
yet a\-ail myself of the latest scieiitiiic knowledge and researcli, 
having- no sympathy with tliose who rush through a country that 
lias elicited the services of profound and famous writers, and who 
think the ignorant jottings of a tourist’s note-book good enough to 
supersede the labours of a long line of scholars and men of science. 
A historian of travel who possesses any self-respect will thaukfullv 
profit by their researches, in the S])irit of the seventeenth centurv 
editor of Tavernier, who wrote that • he was sufficiently inilnied in 
his intellectuals with all due knowledge of sciences, lano-uao-es 
and geography, and precedent travellers' maps and books, without 
all which common travellers cannot conceive so soon and so orderlv, 
nor reap so much benefit for themselves or others.' At the same 
time he will endeavour, by the exerci.'e of personal observation 
and of honest criticism, to give an independent account of what 
.has passed before his own (we.s. 

fn the extreme .south-west i shall invite attention to a part of 
the civnntry where nature has been lavi.sh of gifts that man has 
alternately blessed and despised : where iia\figable rivers How 
throug-h plains once enriched with a superb vegetation, though 
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now relapst'd into stonv wastes; and where o-reat ene-int'erinsr 
works, enduriiiy meniorial> of a hydraulic ingenuity, and a pulilie- 
■' S( uth spirited zeal, to which later centuries afford no parallel, 
HLbtcin now raise tla ir shattered piers amid a waste of untended 
yioii.icL. and uncultivated lands. There great cities once 

ailoi'ned the river bank' ; great palace' reared theii’ colonnades 
tind lialls upon the summit of elevated mounds ; great kings, a 
Cyril', a Darius, an ,Vlexander. a Shapur. either swept past on the 
.'tormy tide of conquest, or paii.'cd to taste tlie splendid luxury of 
repose. Here 1 shall halt to notice the newly revived sparks of 
indu'try and trade, which the present gmieratioii 'huuld not pass 
without fanning- into a livelier tlame. 'I'his romantic region abuts 
upon one still more famous in the annals of the past. Its borders 
tire washed by the broad estuary dow n which the I'luplirates and 
Tigris roll their commingled waters to the Gulf. Here we are in 
a land of eiaial honour in sacred legend and profane history. We 
may sail past the traditional Garden of Ddeu to the mysterious 
site where, amid colossal mounds of pottery and brick, the 
tdpliabet of Xebuchadnezzar speaks loudly from the ruins of 
.‘■culptured palaces, of terraced temples, and Dabylouian towers, 
where Daniel prophesied, where Israel wept, where Alexander 
perished. AVe are on the river tlirc'hold of Busrah. the Balsorali 
of Siubad the Sailor, that Arab Columbus of an earlier age. AA^e 
may fringe the soaring arcli of Ctesi]-)hon and descry on the 
horizon the minarets and palm trees of Baghdad. 

Finally, skirting in a vessel tlie southern and maritime borders 
of Bersia. I shall ask attention to a country ami a sea little known 
^ at home, to warring Arab tribes and piratical professions, 

Persi.ui to sea port .s, iiovi" dead and dt*sei-ted, whose fame once 

sounded through Europe ; to waters that have been 
ploughed by the rival argosies of Bortugal, Holland, and Creut 
Britain. If I am there tempted to unravel some few of tlie 
threads that have been woven into a web of history, intensely 
personal to onr own country and race. I shall also be able to show 
that Great Britain sustains, in a less accpiisitive and martial age, 
the prestige wliich she gained at tlie dawn of her career of Asiatic 
conquest, and that the Briti-di name is still on these distant waters 
a synonvm for order and freedom. 

These will provide what T may call the pictorial aspects of my 
narrative : mingled with the normal and yet uncommon episodes 
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(if travel in the East, tliey may win a lieariny even fnim tlii' 
desultory reader. Nor shall 1 despair of arousing his coiicin’ii 
when I turn fnoni a past, however evenrful. to a pre>'-iit. 

(’lEinjjc- I 1 4 1 

ic.ness of however (.legemwate and sad. A country tliat p(i>M‘"es 
the K.ist railways is g'--" Pi'-fo the pos^e.'sor of a gnhit charm. 

Here may still in nniny jjarts he found a pi-ople retaining the in- 
digenous customs and modes of Asitific life, and as vet unawakened 
to the summons that is beating at their doors. Fifty yeai’s hmice 
the outlying towns of Persia may have taken on some of the varnish 
of the capital, and have lost tlieir peculiar individuality of com- 
bined dignity and decay. Hut for the ])re>ent Persia is of the 
Fast, most Jhisteru ; and though the J'er.-ian nobleman may ride 
in a Itussian brougham, tin* Pt-rsian merchant carry a French <€ 
watch, and the Persian peasant wear a Manchester blouse, yet the 
heart of the nation is unregenerate, and is fanatically (and not 
always unfortunately) attached to the ancient order of things. 

AY e may still re-echo the words of the philosopihic Chardin : — 

That it is not in Asia as in our Europe, wliere there are fronuent 
changes more or les.s in the forms of tilings, as tlie liabits, buildings, 
gardenings and the like. In tlie East thev are constant in all things. 

The habits are at this day in tlie same manner a.s in tlie jirecedent 
ages ; so that one may reasonably believe that in that part of the world 
the exterior forms of things (as their manners and customs) are the 
same now as they were d,UOO years since, except in such changes as 
may have been introduced by religion, which are nevertheless \ery 
inconsiderable. 

And liere let me endeavour in some sort to explain to otliers 
what I am sometimes coiiscioii.s of having only iniperfectlv ex- 
it-, iibiiinig phiiiied to iny.self, viz. tlie wonderful and inealculahle 
ch.u-iii fascination of tlie East. Ylr. Stanley in one of his letters 
sjioke of the mysterious Soudan fever which drew Gordon and 
many another brave spirit to perisli in the dim rece.sses of Africa, 
and which will require how many more human hecatomhs helbre 
its appetite he appeased ? Jnst sncli another, though a le.ss pei'ilous 
contagion is that which tempts the traveller into Asia, makes liim 
regardless of the petty restraints of dmtance and time, animated 
only by a burning desire to go on. Perhaps it is that in the wide 
landscape, in the plains stretching without break to mouiitaiiis, 
and the mountains succeeded by plains, in the routes that are 
without roads, in the roads that are without banks or ditcher, in 
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the unhampered choice Loth of means of progression and of pace, 
there is a joyous revulsion from the sterile conveiitionalitv of life 
and locomotion at home. Something, too, must be set down to 
the gratified spirit of self-dependence, whicit legions of domestics 
have not availed to subdue, and to the love of adventure, which not 
even tlie nincb'enth century can extinguish. Or is it that in the 
East, and amid scenes tvhere life and its environment have not 
varied for thousands of years, where nomad Abrahams still wander 
with their flocks and herds, wluu'e Rebecca still tipis her water 
skin at the well, where savage foray.s perpetuate the homeless 
miseries of Job. Western man Casts off the slough of an artitichil 
civilisation, and feels that he is mixing again with his ancestral 
stock, and breathing the atmospheri' that nurtured his kind ? 

Epou the \ivid and never failing contrast between the picturt* 
and the furniture of existence in the East and We.st, as an element 
Cnmi'.ist nf attraction, it is needless to enlarge. The most casual 
to the true East is no stranger to it.s strange iii- 
.111(1 tensity. Countries which have no ports or quays, no 
railways or stations, no high-roads or streets (in our sense of tlu' 
term ), no inns or hotels, no bedsteads or tables or chairs, but whci'e 
a A’aveller is sutiicieutly equipiied so long as he is provided with 
a saddle and some soap, are severed by a sufficiently wide gap 
from our own to appeal to the most glutted thirst for novelty. Do 
we ever escape from the fascination of a turban, or the mystery of 
the slirouded appai’itions that pass for women in the dusty alleys 'i 
f[(iw new to us is a landscape where there are no hedgerows or 
timber, no meadows or tields : where in the bi'illiant atmosphere 
minute objects can be distinguished I’or many miles,' where the 
cities are not swathed in smoke, and the level roofs are not broken 
by shafts or chimneys. How mute and overpowering the silence 
that prevails over the lone expanse, so different from the innnmer- 
abli' rural sounds that strike upon the ear at home. And how 
grateful a climate where fogs and vapours never strangle, but 
where the sun strikes with straight lance from the zenith. 

In no Oriental country that I have seen is the chasm of ex- 
terior diiergence between Oriental and European scenery more 
abrupt than in Persia. It is difficult to bring home to English 

‘ I -^een a 'Jmall objeot, a •single hut or biiildinLi, fur at least 

twenty before reaching:; it : aiul e\ery traveller iu i’ei'^ia will e<;nfes‘^ to the 

fre'iuent exast.eration uf hope thu^ bathed and delav'ed. 
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readers, wlio^e ideas of nature are drawn exclusively from the 
West, the extremity of the contrast that meets the eye. IMountaiu' 
E.-itieme in Eui'ope are for tlie most part bine or purple in 
in Pei^ia colour ; ill Per.da they are flame-red. or umber, or funereal 
drab. Fields in Europie when not decked with the preen of pra^-' 
or crops, are crimson with upturned mould. In Persia they are 
only distinpuishable from the brown desert by the dry beds of the 
irripation ditches. A typical Enplisli village con.sis s of detached 
and often pictiiresf|ue cottages, half hidden amid veiierabh' trees. 
A typical Persian village is a cluster of filthy mud huts, ivhose 
outline is a crude combination of the perpendicular and tlie liori- 
zontal. huddled within the protection of a decayed mud wall. 
Outside the Caspian provincc> and a few mountain valleys tliere 
is uot a forest, and barely a wood in I’.-rsia tliat is wortliy of 
the name. One may travel for days without seeing a blade of 
grass. Elvers do not roll between trim banks, nor do brooks 
babble over stones. Either yon are stopjied by a foaming torrent, 
or yon barely moisten your horse's fetlocks in fording a ])itifnl 
thread. 

For my own part — so normal and blunted after a wliile do these 
sensations become — I find :i more abiding cliann in the contrtist 
. existinof. net between the lives of the East and "West, but 
contmciic- 111 the elements and conditions of ( )riental life itself. It 
is a contrast ecjually visible in the inanimate and in the 
human world. Extensive plains are suddenly terminated, almost 
without slope or undulation, by gaunt and forbidding peaks. ,V 
drear and colourless desolation in winter is succeeded bv riotous, 
though ephemeral, verdure and a thousand tints of flowers in the 
spring. Even in the green and cultivated spots, the moment we 
leave the charmed circle of water distribution the stark desert 
recommences, and the transition is as awful as from life to 
death. An entrancing warmth by day is expiated in the autumn 
and winter months by biting cold at night and in the hours imme- 
diately preceding sunrise. Nature seems to revel in striking tlu? 
extreme chords upon her miraculous and inexhaustible gamut of 
sound. 

And how faithfully do the cities and people respond to the 
The lies of Suggestion that is always eloquent around them. Majestic 
life ruins that tell of a populous and mighty past rear tlieir 

heads amid deserted wa.stes and vagabond tents. Tiny and ill- 
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nni’turecl cliiklren grow up into rolni?'! men. foiiversely. ii-male 
beauty in early youth is followed by a pu’einature decay and ugli- 
ness beyond words. Just as from a di.stance a town surroundod bv 
its orchards hioks a gem of beauty, but shrinks upon nearer ap- 
proach into a collection of clay hovels: and just as in the exterior 
of these houses, cousisrinir of blank and uu.sighrly walls of mud, 
there is no hint of the llower-beds anil tank', of the taste and 
comeliness that sometimes prevail -within, so does the human e.x- 
terior tell a contradictory tale of its iiimati-. Ny/e;tc/e/e eeae/o.i 
might be taken as the motto of Persian character. The tinest 
domestic virtues co-(‘xist with barbarity and supreme indifference 
to suffering. Elegance of deportment is compatible with a coai-se- 
ness amounting to bestiality. Tlic same individual is at different 
moments hnuehtv and cringing. A creditalile acquaintance with 
the standards of civilisation does not prevent gro.ss fanaticism and 
superstition. Accomplished manners and a more than Parisian 
polish cover a truly superb faculty for lying and almost scientific 
imposture. The most scandalous corruption is combined with a 
scrupuh.nis regard for specified precepts ot tlie moral law. llelinii'n 
is alternately stringent and lax, inspiring at one moment the bigot's 
rage, at the next the agnostic's indifference. Government i,' botli 
patriarchal and IMachiavellian — ])atriarehal in its simplicity of 
structure. Machiavellian in its finished ingenuity of wrong doing. 
Life is both mannificeiit and :^qualid : the people at onci' despicable 
and noble ; the panorama at the same time an enchantment and a 
fraud. 

I desire before concluding to say a few words about the litera- 
ture to which the study of Persia has given birth, more especially 
iitHiituiL- literature of discovery and travel. Few countries so 
of travel .spai'sely visited have been responsible for so ample a 
bil Jiograpliy. The reason is obvious. To each new-comer the com- 
parative raritv of his experience has been conceded as the e.xcnse 
for a volume. In the category of these productions are to be found 
works as painstaking and meritorious as ever passed through the 
press. Kor is their value in any degree diminished, it is, on the 
contrary, enhanced by the fact that the list of tvhich I speak in- 
cludes some of the most worthless rubbish tlnit ever blundered into 
print. I shall hope shortly to publish in a supplementary volume 
• as complete a bibliography of Persian history and travel as my own 
studies and existing sources of information have enabled me to 
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compile : but I append here a table which I have drawn up, as the 
result of personal reading, of the names of all such travellers, within 
my knowledge, as have, since the beginning of the tenth centurv, 
added to our geographical or historical acquaintance with Persia 
by themselves visiting and writing about the country, and whose 
com])ositions are, with few exceptions, accessible to tire ]mblic. To 
the name of each traveller I affix the date, not of the publication 
of his work — since that appears to me to be but an illusorv guide 
— but of his own visit to Persia or residence in that countrv. And 
when I add that the collection of these figures has involved refer- 
ence in every instance', with barely an (‘xce]ition, to the original 
work of the author, sometimes far from easy to procure, and that 
the cases are few in which I have not myself perused the work in 
(juestion. it will. I think, be conceded that such a catalogue, the 
first of the kind that has ever been compiled with reference to 
I’ersia, is the result of no mean labour. In the following table-^ I 
include no writer whose work was not originally written, oi- lui^- 
not subsequently been translated, in a European tongue : — 


D"U-lU"0 A I>. 

i iOuu-Uuu \ II 

1 

HU0-12"ti A.i) 

12" i-l.hi'j y n. 

.Ml Abul ll,i-aii ^la- 

Xa-in Klio-iu 1" 55- 

Ldii-i, 1 ire. 115" 

VaKut. ciic llsn-12_‘'' 

-udi. 'il-j-5 ; 

50 

llabbi Dcnjamul 

oi Trial William d'- ilii- 

Abu Isiiak el r-iakiiri | 


Tudela. lltjt>-73 

bruiiui-?, 125.5 

Kioolu. Malteo. and 
j ^laico Ihilo, 1271 -'J 1 
-VbultLd.i, 1273-1.J31 


13IIU-1300 A l». A n \i). 


Miinii't llf'il-fl 

L’liar ijiloriPU' <li i’urileiiDii'., 

eirc. Idi'o 

Ibn ilatuttili. circ 1330 
Fiitir 15 rpttolotti. puc. 13P) 
I'riiir Jovtiuni Oi Matn-'-imli, 
ciro. 13 jii 

Dun lUiv GoiizaIc/ di Llaviiu, 
1101 -') 

AOdur 10 7;ik. 14 
Xi(‘()lu ( *1 lilt i, 1 ! 1 1'- 14 
-Vtluina-iU" -\ikinn, ll7o 
Juiala Jlailiaru, 147 1 
ATnOro^lo Contanni. 1474-5 
lliurmiiiiiu (li baiiiu .'ttufaiio, 
ll'ii-O 


Lndoviu'i «U Tartln lua (f.aO-)- 
viPU" Wpit'HiiaiuiU'), 15 tit 
Ahull moil- Merchant, I)o 7 -i 0 
liiovaimi Ainriolello. 1110 
Aiitumo Teiueiiu. 

< r.il'rn-l (le Luet/. 

."i'h All. ] 55 ') 

F aetur- an< I l aiitaiii-? ot ( linti-h ) 
Mii-c 'v\ Tiailin;/ Coniyanv. 
VI/. • Anthony .leiikinsoii, 
lli<‘h.nil Fheiuo, Artliur 151 - 
'\ ai'l-. Laureui'c l. Isapniaii, 
Lionel 1 ‘iumtiee Cliri-iujiher 
Buirou^h. 

Ce-are Frf.<lericu, 150 5 
V.ileljlane eirc 157 " 
N'llleelltio il Ah t-an<ltl, 1571 
John Newoerry, 15 sl -5 
llalph Fiteh, 15 .^. 1-5 
.T H van Lin-ehutcii, I 5 ^,j-'t 
(’ Famipit, 15 ''s 
Antonio di Lovci, 15 'Jv 


‘^ir Anthojiy and ."ii Uohpn; 
.•^herley, l)‘''J-!b27 
U. Mainwtiriii^. IjO'j-lbuu 
I John t’anwiiylit, Drt'aelier. lOon 

I * Den Juan de 1“. r-ia.' eirc li,uu 
I ''ir Juhu Mdd.qihalL I'.""-*, 

I K. / I'onki ne ny. 

Pedro Teivciia, I'Jm-I 
Pere Paul 'Miiion, lGi)7 
J()-i‘ph AtlhaiK'ko, Ih'iO 
L’ra\ '..I'par do -.m l;, uiailino 
IGll 

John Crow ! Ii-r 
I >teelc. Ibl5-b 
' Thoma- t'uryat.- Itdi: 

I I’lotio deila V.d'o. I'llG-i.' ; 

Dun (kucia- d. "i v,i \ I ['-k,.,,, , 
I'jlS ' 

; Cr:le- Hobb^, lOlP-2" 

Xndioki- liemiu. IhJ 5 
Su Tlioma- lirib it. LG27-^ 

P*ue Paeitiipu ,[,■ Piocin-, iGi’S 
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lG'.n- 17 UM 


A II. 


1700 - 1 SO 0 A.D. 


Per-* ''i.i'iiru ’ ‘1<‘‘ ('’hninti. 
I 

J. L. I’ciVHrui-'i*. li‘>_'r*- 7 ') 
Ailuiu Oie.iriU'. lij 37-8 
J. A. 'Ip 

1 tlD''- 1-1 • 

ITcer lla-tniL:, I'l 1 1 

Diiii Pa'lro S*-)i I'tiuii'j 
Cubfi’M. cira. I'Piu 
P'-ip Alixan'lit.' ']<■ 
Uilinl''-. 

P(‘!e Maiiui'I ' i<iilitil;'i. 

l *>0 J 

P, r- Aii'-'r!'-) ( 1 m la 

J>i(j — IG'i 1 - 7 .'' 


.T. da T’'Pveiiot. 1664-7 
.1 I'h.udiM Ihil)-77 
A Dmiii i-Di-slaudC". 

ir dp .Taijer. <'ire. 166") 
John ^rruy-. 1671 -2 
r Pt-ti- di- l.i Pioix, 
l674-f. 

J'diii I rvL-r. l>>76-7 
I't re X. Sanson. IGSd 

hiiLT. rou Ki^uiptei, 

Pia I-> 

p. r>- \ ilh>r. 16^‘«-9i» 
iridv Plain*. UC'iU'.dii- 
L’.U't-n. 16'4 
]’• n* df 1.1 16 ' 1 -'^ 

P. < >ohillinjpi i6'i'i 


Cajir, A. llauiiltoii, 
cm*. 17<ni-2o 
J. P. dc Toiirin toit. 

1701 

P'orncliu' Le Brmi. 
17o 1-4 

r« ro Km-m-'ki, 17u'*- 
25 

John Beil, of Aiitcr- 
moiy, 1716-7 
Ba^il Bat.itzo', 1716- 

Biiurrv r.tFciidi, 172‘J 
Pelt' Bachoutl, 1722 
f’aiit. P. H. Brace, 
1722-1 

Pcre r.c.uidio ili > 
CVcilia 1733-6 
J. '.itl*'!. 1737-9 
• Two <.rencle- 

lUf-n.' r73‘' 

.\ImIu! Kci itu. 17 tl 
pi rc B.uiii. 17 U-7 


.Toua-i H.inw.iy, 1743-.S 
Peri* Dc'JviLrnO'.. 174 4 
Dr. .r. Cook, 1747 
Baitholouiew Plaisted, 
1730 

Licur, y.. B. Ive^. 1758 
(’.ir-tcii Xiobuhr, 
1761-5 

*? (4 (Pnielin. 1771-2 
Pl. itablizC. 1773-4 
Abr. i’.ir^oii^, 1775 
(f. Por-D'i, 178 S -4 
Count* dc rcuiere^- 
s?auv'eb(a.-iir, 1784-5 
P. Palhi-. 1785 
W. Praukhii, 1786-7 
sirir, .loiie'-( Hryd^ei' ), 
17 *' 6 . isos-li 
Abbe de Bcaueliumps, 
1787 

John Ta} lor, 1 79 i 3 
(i A. Olivicr, 1796 
.John -Jackson, 1797 


180 J-H:*! A D. 


Sir J. Mail ohn. l^ lo-P' 
J. 'rcoct W’arniL:, I’**'02 
]‘. -\.in('dte .laulit'ir, 

ISOfi-J) • 

Col. A. de BontLiJi?, 

1SII7-CI 

P .V. di daidaiili'*. 
l''o7 

('apt. Trinnii,.r. l8o7-'' 
A. Duple. 1**'07-D 
P. Tancoieuo. l^oF-O 
Col. Tn /el. l'''07-o 
d. P. IMoriii. 
is 11- 5 

Capt. \V. P. Cram, 
18i)9 

ail H. Pornnuer [nid 
C.Lp:, ( hrcro . l''ln 
(ri*l! W. .Moineltli, 
isi(i-3l 

Sir J. Macdonald Kin- 
ii'-ir, l''lo-.]n 
Ml W, ( l>U-2 

M'. Pl K-e. l''ll -2 

Uev. if. Maityn. 1811-2 
J B Rou*«(,,iu. 1 sl2 
Col.G.Drouyillc. l''12-3 
M. Prc\ can I^!J 
d S. LUickineliam, 
Isl6 

laciT. 5\". Preudi*. 1817 

M. YOU l\( It/, but . D17 
Col , 1 . .Tilling, ,M. l^K 
Su h. iv, I 1 ’uiTt.r. 
lsls- 2 o 

Lif-UT. T. Lum-ilcn, 
1819-20 

i’. < lordoii. 1 ' 42 ' ) 

C. d. III,.',, l.jn-l 

J. B. Pia't. 1 . 1 S 21-.34 
Ht'O. (4. Xeppel. Is24 
A'Court. 1 S 26 
( •'*11 ) J J . .Cl \,llid-.I. 

1.S2I, 

(’‘apt. il. Aliaiiaii. Is2'j- 
-Jo 


T. B. Arni'*rojn^.l828-'i 

111. k, ls2'.-o 

(' Bt laiiLM, ls:'‘ 
i , Miiitli and If. C 
D'amdit. I'*.*'* 

A X. (xrovt'*-. 182'* 

1'. .Ml iii'liic'.. IsJo 
1 ‘.ipr. Ciniolh . 1' Jo 
"eiiTcant (iiJilioii'. I'-dl 
Di J Wolll. l'.Jl-44 
(t. Pow ler. Is )l-6 
.T. .*'. Mociplcl' 1. I '•‘'>1-2 
f*-!! > A. Buriii*'. l'''>2 
Pal .Mohan. 1^32 
Luut. T. > I’owell 
1833-4 

M.uot lit idoicr.unm 

ibni'ii Ih Kord. lsD-5 
pl V J , Pi'ikin'.l''34-42 , 

('■in H riawlin''On.' 

l''S}-6o I 

( o’. W. ^tnair. I 

An- h. r I lo.v, l'>3-.-7 i 
Alt'.K. ( 'liod/ko. ls3*-40 ! 
Irell. r. K. CheillcY. 

iS‘35-7 I 

3V. H .Mn^aoicl' !**'3' 

lo 

Y. i'ol)l..*ilLi. J>o5-'' 

Alaior D’Ari y lodd. 
Doi.-r 

’■'ir d .McAcdh isji.-s 
( '“11 I .Jij~r:ii and I. id\ 
ls3*.-53 

Capt.B.M’iibrahani. 1>37 
P’lei ni Boj.'. I" 5*'-4" 
ilaii Abdini A.ibi l-.J'- 
(.'lilt Ll inns. 1 •*'-)'*-'* 
Piince A M>!t\kid'i 
18.48-') 

( a] ' r. Con*) Iv. Is 4 '.* 

( h le\.i 1. l^.Jo- 4 » 

J. I lan lui and P 
( O^L l''.J''-ll 
Di A. Cram l840 


Baion C De Bode. 
l'>4o-l 

('"iM .\. If Lavanl, 
1 .S 40-2 

P L. Mlfti'ld. 184" 
(loiico ‘le •M.'ioeY. 1840 
Di. r. Foibc-. isu 

( I'CUl.lCI. 

Jai'iit \S . B. .8rLlbv. 
1S41-J 

Dr. (r. P. BadJor, 1S42 
\C. Tl. ilolmc-, 1843-4 
X 1. Wcnctj-aaid, l.s4:i 
.\I. ^\'aaIler. 18 !.> 

Lieiir 11 Lctt'h, 18 43 
( om. J.P. JoUc'. 1844-7 
d. P IVrtier. 18 4.5 
](. di* Hi*ll. l'‘J6-s 
Ml" Ida IlcUK'r. 184S 
Di. r. A. BuhM*. iSiS-y 
L Xeith Abbott. l*>4‘J-59 
Hun. II. Cu»/oU. 1S40-52 
\V. K Loftic. 32 
.A[ IcIiirikidP isri-.3j 
11 B Biimuig, l-sjl 
.T Berezm. 1851 
Czarnottia. ls32-‘; 

II (.am. cl !''32 
Conte d .V ih. (.ol'incaa. 
lS 3 *,-^ 

-“ir J. ( >*.itiam Ia37 

W. \. '■“liLldiepi. I'll! 

( ‘.i|a C 11, Hum 1S37 
(’apt ( ( Iclk, l.''')7-7.: 

X dc ivli.illlKolu l''*58 
Dl. C BLtll. 1838 
r Dithon?-cr. ls6o 

I; i. \Vat''i>n. < 111* ISno 
.1 ' '-iiia'-toii. 18).') 

M dc B'ljcnin yi Ic. I 860 
P. B Ea'tw.ck, L'6o-2 
Dl K Biuir-cli, 1860-1 
.) I IS»j 1 

(8‘1I)P ( ■olil''llll'l, 18»>1- 

r de Flllppl. l''o2 


(^ir) Lewi^ Felly, 1 862-72 
.Vrtn Yambciy, l 862 -.i 
i ."ir > ' ) Sc. .)ohn. 186 1 - 

Cointe J. de Roclie- 
ohoiiarr, ls 6 4-6 
D W . 3 [m^li, 1 .S 64 
r \rcchin. l 8(>.3 
Vivcount Pollington, 
180.3 

In* C Hausskuecht, 
1865 -'* 

I ) 1 .1 i: Polak, 186 . 3-82 
Maioi B i.owtr. 1866-81 
C .r. WilN, 1866-81 

A. H M<lau^'••y. 1866-7 
Col. K C II'"', bs 67 -oi) 

J) . W’. i‘i e'liheld, 1867 
( I Melguiiol. ImiS 
lleY K L Cu:t'. ISTo 
Col. Fiian Sinitli, lS 7 i 3-2 
J Ba'-etr, 1871-85 

Bnttlciiiink, ls 72 

B. iroii .ahiA Yuli Thiel- 
iiiaiin. 1872 

Capt 11 . C Alar^li. 1 S 72 
Dl il W BelletV, 1.''72 
I)). C. lli>/,iuii. ls 72 
W T Id lulonh 1 S 72 
(.ol. \'al Baket and 
Capt. Y' (dll. Is 7 -: 

I'. I 'iroioilnikor. 1^74 
Cajit. Ilnii (. .NapiLi. 
I , ''71 

1 ' >tolzc and P C. 

Aiidieas. L'*' 74 -Sl 
.V Fil\ .I'leliiA'ra. 187 1-3 
( "11 ) ( '. M,ii*( Ju'in'i . 

1 / 5 
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A few remarks aboar si.i.ie of tin- iiuiiie- e.eciiiTiiiL;’ in the aliovi- 
tables may uot be out of |)laee. w hetliei a- explaining I heir sei[Uenee 
ill order of time, or as tacilitat iuo- a clus-ilicatiou in order 
of merit. Ill the early cennirie- immediately siiceeediiio 
tile Mu—ulman (;on(|Ue-f. we ha\e but few records of 
Persian travel, tlioaoh we may lie oratefnl that tlie ]iiety of some 
])ilgrims beloua'iiiy ro \ arioU' per-ua-ion-. >ueh as llablii llen jamin. 
the Spanish -lew: lb i IJarutah. the .Moor of 'I'augier : and the 
Catholic Priais ^^'i!liam de Uiibrnijui'- and (')doricus di Cordenoiie. 
impelled them to peramlndat ■ much of the l‘la-t. Almost simnl- 
taueously with these the great fieure of ^larco Polo passes, none 
too .shiwly, ucros- the stage. .\t the hitter end of the tifteenth 
century, the commercial pi'e-eininence of X'eiiice is attested by the 
appearance tip.tii the scene of :i iimnber of ^'enetian nierchant.s or 
grandees: just as a century hiter the expanding mercantile 
ambitions of Fmgland are represented by a similar batch of British 
pioneers, opening up trade routes respectively in the .\orth ami 
South. An example already .set in the tifteenth ceuturv bv the 
Spanish envoy Pon Ruy di Chivijo— who kept an invaluable 
record of the mission upon wliich he was -eiit bv lleiirv III. of 
Castile to the Court of Timur at Samarkand — is followed in th(. 
seventeenth century by the ambassadors who flocked to the capital 
of the illustrious Shah Abbas at Isfahan from the crowned heads of 
Europe. The brotliers Sherley. and Sir Thomas Herbert, who ac- 
companied Sir llodmore Cotton, Ambassatlor from Charles I., and 
wrote by far the most amusing work that has ever been published 
on Persia, represent the British point of view. Don (iarcias de 
Silva, deputed by Philip HI., is the official mouthpiece of Spain ; 
Adam Olearins keeps the record of the Knibassv from the Duke of 
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Holstein ; to the Cajmeliiii IVfe Piieiti([ue cle I’roviiis we niu.-,t 
reter for the standpoint of France : Kaeinjtfer. the ’Westphalian, 
went out to l’ei>ia as Secretary to the Fnihassy sent hv ( 'harle,' XI. 
of Sweden. The same, or seveuteeiitli century, is tlie o-reat era at 
once of I’er-ian pTandeur and of foreip-ii additions to the literature 
ot travel. A suece.S'-ion of instructed yoyagers, drawn to the 
country either by connnercial interests or by a taste for explora- 
tion, succeed each other with gavat rapidity upon the scene, and 
haye be(|Ueathed tri us. as a record alike of their own industry, and 
of the opportunities that were ]ilaced at tlieir disposal by a Court 
consistently fatourable to f indgn interconrse. a luiniber of works, 
almost momiinental in character, dealing with every as])ect of the 
national life, and enriched with elaborate, if not always accnrate, 
copper-plate engrayings. In their pages we find not merely a 
contemporary record of tlie haliits and customs of the Persian 
people, and of the pomp and pageantry of the Set'avi kings. luit the 
first attempt to give a minute and illustrated description of tlie 
great ruins at Persepolis and ufluT places, which already attracted 
the concern, while suggesting ludicrous reins to the fancy, of the 
lifrriiti of Fui'o[)e. Pietro della \ alle. a Roman of good family, and 
the hiishaiid of a Xestoriau lady whom he wedded at Baghdad, but 
lost by death while in Persia, though pilloried by Gibbon as 
intolerably prolix and vain, is tlie first in date of this voluminouc- 
scliool of authors, prolixity and yaiiity being pardonable vices in a 
writer who lifts fur our gaze the dim curtains of the past. He is 
succeeded by Jean Baptiste 'J’averuicr, the well-known French 
jeweller, who included the Court of the Grand Sophy (as the 
Persian monarch was then called in Fiiropc from a misadaptatiou 
of the name of the dyiiastyh as well as that of the Great Mogul, 
within the range of his businesslike peregrinations ; by Chardin, 
clui'ttjii ct ccni^t'oJnlc ttunicd^ a hrench Brcitestant, and also a 
jeweller, who, after writing his YU'HjnUin oiJtis on i’ersia, retired in 
later life to England, upon the revocation of the Edict of X'autes, 
and died a Knight and Alderman of the City of Loudon ; by 
Thevenot and Daulier-Deslandes, also Frenchmen ; by Sanson, a 
French IHissionary ; by Dr. Fryer, surgeon to the Fast India 
Comjjany. who is only less quaint and comical than Herbert ; and 
by Cornelius Le Brun, the Dutchman, wdio was always ready with 
his measuring rod and pencil, and while treely denouncing the 
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errors of Ills predecessors, berjueutlied a scarcely inferioi' stock for 
tlie critical delectation laf hi' succe'sors. 

The next or eighteenth ceiitiiri was one of pnlitical storm in 
Persia: a condition of affairs unfavourable to travel or rt'search. 
Ei'.utfeiith fiitd represented by a proportionate shrinkage in the 
cfiitury number and contributions of foreign writers. Neverthe- 
less in the works of -Tobn Bell of Anterrnory . who acttal as surge(ju 
to a Rus'ian embassy from Peter the tlreat to Shah Sultan llusein. 
the last of the Sefavi nionarcbs ; of Krusinski. who in the same 
reign was Procurator of t lie Jesuits at Isfalian, and of otluu’ Pioman 
Catholic [iriests : of Otter, who travelled through Persia while 
N’adir Shah was absent on his famous march against India : and 
most of all. of .Jonas Hanway. the intelligent ami jiliilaiithropic 
I.ondon merchant, who attempted a revival of the impossible pro- 
ject of a Briti'h Caspian trade — we have presented to ns ]iictiires. 
no less luihd in detail than vivid in outline, of tlie horrors at tendiim- 

vb 

an epoch of anarchy and bloodshed. Towards tlie latter jiart of the 
same century, G. Forster, the first overland traveller by -Vfghaui- 
stan and Persia from Hindustan to England, adds greatly to geo- 
graphical knowledge by his adventurous journey in the Xortli : 
while ill the South the liheral-uiiuded and popular regime of Kerim 
Klian /end, who ruled as ^ ekil or Begvnt at Shiraz, is jiourtrayed 
to us by Ensign I’ranklin of the Anglo-Indian army, and hv 
Carsten Niebuhr, fresh fi-om his great journeys in the Arabian 
peninsula. In the same period (iinelin and Olivier sustain the 
credit respectively of Russia and France. 

Turning the corner of the nineteenth century, we cross the 
threshold of an epoch when the avenues of entry to Persia liavino' 
beeu reopened by European diplomacy, a stream of 
teeiitli travellers has folhowed in the wake of plenipotentiaries, 

century ministers, and envoys, liotli classes devotino- themselves 

with equal assiduity to the literary record of their experiences, 
'file two missious of Sir John iVfalcolm in ] SOU ami IBltj, resulted 
in two works from his own pen : the ' History of Persia, ' which, 
tliougli -written biTore the scimitific spirit had pervaded the 
historical school, has yet remained the standard Eno'lish work on 
the subject, and his ‘ Sketches of Per.sia ' (published anonymous] v), 
one of the most delightful com]insitioiis ever ])eimed ; in the 
Geographical ilemoir of Captain IMacdonald. after-svards Sir J 
Macdonald Kinneir. and Briti'h iMinister in I'ersia. which for 
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some time eii^lii’ined the rui'jiu^ of available gvooraphleal know- 
ledge about the country ; and in the journeys and explorations of 
several Engli.-'h or Indian oflicers, notably Grant. Pottiiiger. Cliri>tie, 
and INIontthth. Almost ^illmlfaneoll:^ly, the i-hviich iMi^ion of 
General Gardaniie, the enii-^aiy of Napoleon, carried with it 
a train of emulous writers, aiuoiig-t whom we may notice the 
names of Truilhier. Trezel. Taucoigne, and Dupre, the latter being 
responsible for the best book. Sir Harford -lones, in ISOb. penned 
the record of his own energy and misfortunes, and was accompanied 
by Holier, who on this lacca-ion. and again two years later, when 
returning in a similar capacity with Sir Gore Ouseley. utilised his 
oppm'tunitA- to pulilish two works of considerable authority and 
eari'ful research. No mi-slon ever had more plentiful historians 
than th;it of Ouseley. for. in addition to iMorier’s second work, its 
record was wiatteii by Sir H'. Ouseley. brother tii the ambassador, 
and a great Oriental scholar, and by ^V. Price. In 1S17, Kotzeljue 
penned the narrative of the Ru'-sian Embassy of Count Yermolotb 
In Ihdo. ( 'olonel Stuart i-ame out as secretary to Sir Henry 
Ellis, and left !Ui interesting picture of the administration of 
iMohatnined Shah. Later. Sir Justin Sited. British Minister, 
assisted hi' wife in the cotupilation of a serviceable and informing 
work. I'he Gointe de Gobineait utilised a diplomatic residence at 
Teherati in the interests of Eraiici' to issue more titan cute learned 
vi.ilunte ; while the junior branehes of the various legations have 
been cfeditablv represented by the Baron cle Bode, seeretary to the 
Hussitui Leg'atirui, who descrihed ttii interesting journey to Bakhtiari 
Land in 184d-l ; by East wick, who tilled an analogous itosirioii 
in the British l.egation tw'eiity years later; and by iM. Barbiev de 
Meyuard. wlm.^e translations and annotations of Oriental writers 
have placed him in the front rank of French scholars. 

Attracted by the iiicrea.siug noise that Per.sia was making 
in the M'esteru world, a number of English travellers of indepen- 
dent means selected that conntry, from the first decade of the 
Century onwards, as the arena of geogiaphical or arclueological 
research, and of subsef|uent literary enterjirise. Scott lYaring, 
Buckiiio'hani, Sir R. Ker Porter, and -J. Balllic Fraser, belong to 
this class in the tirst half of the century, the last-named having 
found in Persia a literarv mine which was not exhausted until he 
had given several admirable books ot travel, as well as a number 
of romances, to the world. Another class ot writers has been 
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fariii'lied 1)V the Indian civil and military >ervice'. otlicer' belmig- 
ing to both of which havi' taken Persia on their way to or from 
England: the niO't con'picnoiis among their names bi'ing. in the 
military department, tlio-e of t’lilonel Johnson, Captain Arthur 
Conolly (afterwards murdered at Pokhara). and Sir Alexander 
Buriies, the subsequent victim cif the tragedy cjf Kabul: and in 
the civil department. P. r>. Binning, who. in ISol. assisted by an 
uncommon familiarity with the Persian language, wrote the last 
really good book that has been written on Persia, and E. Stack, 
who. in 18S1. threw the graces of independent thought and a 
fascinating style over the novel are:i of his explorations. Tn tlu' 
middle part of the century, and at intervals since, distinct additions 
to our store of knowleilge have been provided by tin' linglish and 
.American missionaries, who have ^elected Persia as the scene of 
rlu'ir labours, whether witli th<‘ Xestorian Christians on tla- norih- 
east frontier, or with the Armenians in several of the larger cities. 
In the same period a few otlier names stand forth from the rai\ks 
with conspicuous pre-eminence. 'The first of these is Major (now 
Sir Henry) Kawlinson. wlio to the merit of Ids own topographical 
I’esearches. when employed as an officer in the service of IMohanimed 
Shalt, snperadded !i political knowledge tind grasp that subsequentlv 
made him British Jlini'ter at Teheran, and in later timi'S the 
political historian of Anglo-Persian rehitions, iind tin tirelueologicid 
acumen that revealed to him the dark riddles of the Cuneiform 
alphabet, and have elevated him to th<‘ front rank of Oriental 
scholars. Sir H. Layard, ti not inferior nttme. also most fortuniitelv 
devoted to a portion of the Persian dominions those gifts of 
insight and of style th.at havt" rendered him fiinous : whilst amom>- 
the officers of other natioualitie' wlio have been eiiiplovediu Persia, 
the Frenchman Perrier is conspicuous for his valuable and scliolarp- 
work. Prance has also had the credit of sending to Persia the 
expeditions of Texier. of Flandin and Coste, and. in later veaivs, of 
Dieulafoy, whose researche.s or discoveries, supported by ample 
funds, have resulted in the pioductiou of 'plendld volumes, illus- 
trated on the most sumptuous scale. In the Geographical 

Socii'ty of St. Peterr-borg deputed M. de Khanikoif, who applied 
to the study of Persian topography the spirit of scientific scholar- 
.ship somewhat marred hy political prepossessions. And if, dnrino- 
the same epoch. Great Britain has neither commissioned nor 
endowed similar inquiry— a department in which she appears to 
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be unpardonably slack — at least the political undertakings with 
which the British Government has charged itself, have resulted in 
the laiioiirs and writings of Sh- F. Goldsuiid. and of his able band 
ot cullaburators in the services of the Telegraph and Boundary 
Gominissions. A useful hisrory of Persia within the compass of a 
single Volume, has been publi'hed by IMr. CTemeJits Tlarkham. 
while the history of the tirst half of the present century has been 
carefully compiled by Tlr. R. G. Watson. The field of Persian 
history, however, as a whole, is one that still calls for the enterprise 
of some Knglish student, combining the rare gifts of familiarity 
with ( )i-iental tongues, historical knowledge, and classical erudi- 
tion. In Germany. .Spiegel, Jnsti, Xiihleke and Gutschmid 
have wnrtliilv divided the role. I should add that by far the 
best and mo't accurate account of I’ersia. within the limit of Pin 
pages, that I have ever seen, occurs in the monumental work 
of the Frenchman Fli-ee Recliis.' During the last thirty years 
the north-east portion of IVrsia has been brought more closely 
under our view bv rhe lal.iours <if a .sncce.ssion of competent 
explorer-: Khanikotf. the Russian, already mentioned; Colonel 
Mdentiue Baker and f’aptain Gill, the former of whom displayed 
a rare intuition of Central A-ian polities: Sir C. INlacGregor, 
whose impetuous patriotism was retlected in his unpolished but 
tuasculiiie stvle ; and K. O Donovan, the 'Daily Xews correspon- 
dent. who penetrated to lilerv and afterwards perished in the 
Soudan, and whose literary accomplishments equal th.ise of aiiy 
other writer on Persia. All of the-e have since died. 

Ill the same period IMessrs. Stolze and Andreas Inu'e thrown 
inuch lio'ht upon Pei-.-ian connnerce. indnstry, administration, and 
lesource-: and General llontuni Sehindler. whom 1 shall so fre- 
quentlv have occasion to qiKite. upon almost every branch ot topo- 
o-raphy. arclueologv. and general knowledge. Dr. Wills, who was 
for manv vears Doctor to the liKlo-Buropeaii Telegraph Fstablish- 
iiieiit has triven ns a series **t vivid and entertaining representations 
ctf life and caistcmis in modern Iran. iMr. Benjamin, the first 
American minister to Persia, is the author of the last work in 
Kno-libh on the couiitrv ; but his ob-servations on manners and arts, 

C » ^ . 

winch ai’e iiitei’estiiio', are handicapped by a general inaceiiraej 
that renders his book of little yalue." Tladame Dieulafov s purth 

‘ This has been tiansiatt-a into Eiisli-h. I iUi-i‘r.-al (,'co;irap]iij, ml. i.v. 

- ^Vliar. tor in-tanee. can be thought ot a writer who eleseoi'es as a small 
salt lake at Urooniieh ' an e.xp.iu-e ot water which is tiiree himdrea miles in cir- 
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volumt- is superbly illu.'tratwl ; and tliere is entertaiiinii-iii. a'' 
Weil a^ iiistructinii, in her papfes. Another lady. l^fr'. ISisliuji, 
lias just ]iuijlished a volume on her travels amonp- the llakhtiai i' 
and Kurds, containinp' mneh novel and interesting iiiformatiiiji. 

In the above long list of eminent writers and authorities, it 
would b(' invidious and perhaps impertinent to attempt too miiiute 
OiApr Ilf ^ discrimination on the ground of merit. 1 have already 
i.ieiit named the majority of those who either by faithful re- 

production of what they saw with their own eyes in interesriiur 
or troublous times, or by patient research, have added to the snin 
total of our knowledge of Persia. A few of these, by virtue of 
deeper insight or a wider range of observation, deserv'e jiroinotion 
to the highest rank. 

These are, in my judgment. Chardin, Tavernier,' llanwav, 
Malcolm, IMorier. (htseley, Haillie ]-’raser, and Rawlinson. Of tlu' 
trio whose works have for so long formed tlie basis of Ihiglis'i idi'as 
about Persia, viz,, IMorier, (.)useley, and Fraser, the first named, bv 
his story of Haji Paba, even more than by Ids travids. has gained 
the firmest liold of the public ear. An equal rank' i.s. in my 
opinion, deserved by Fraser, for his broad acquaiiitanco with and 
faithful portiaituie of every aspect of modern Persian life, and bv 
Ouseley. for the amazing erudition wliich renders his ponderou.s 
tomes at once the delight and the despair of scholars, and which 
did not admit of their publication till the lap.se of a full decade 
after tlie events which they de.scribe. Of the older ti'a\-ellers the 
palm will be conceded, iirniun' confr'idiix'iife. to the FreJieh 
Huguenot and English Knight, Chardin. He is apt to e.vao'gerare. 

cumfereiicf, and a.s ‘ a lake of some si/o ' the IJamuii in Sei'taii. whn h is lie- 
quently dry : wlio speak.s of the Elburz lainlu its o.xtenifinu to Jlei v. und repiesfuts 
the tribes T\ith whom Kaufmaiin loU”ht in Central Asi.a as Tekke Tuikoniaiis ; 
who makes Hasan, as well as Hu.sein. slain at Keihela, and. cteii at this date. con- 
founds Shushter « itli Siisa ; who descants ujiiin • inexliaustible coal mines in the 
south-west, near the best ports of Persia,’ when not a cubie loot of cnal has ever 
been extracted from those teuions : wiio anteiuirc' Xadir shah bv half a ci ntiiiy 
and post-dates the lamous famine hy tliree jeai.s: and who thinks there are 
twenty-five thousand grenadiers in the liritish Army.’ 

‘ I am aware that grave charges have been brought, with .some truth. Ju.iinst 
Taveinier. C'haidiii said he nevei understood a wtu'd of Persian. t)ne critic de- 
clares that he could neither read nor write. His descriptions of some placts are 
manifestly incoirect. There is no doubt that liis editois espeiiciiced niucli ditfi- 
culty in arranging his paiiers. which were in a ~tate of chaos (ndr (luselcvV 
TnuxU, \id. ii. -Appendix, ftp Xevcitheless h|s work retains its talue, both tor 
its independence and general freedom from exauueiation. 
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and he cannot invariahly be relied upon ; but he is always pains- 
taking, frecjuently ingenious, and not seldom profound. The 
second class I have already tilled with a goodly array of names. 
There are others who might well hare been, and should perhaps 
still be. included under the same heading, were it not that tlm 
romantic atmosphere of the blast has proved too much for their 
critical equilibrium and has swept them away on gusts of senti- 
ment. now lifting them to giddv heights of rhetoric, now plunging 
them into woeful depths of bathos. Of the early travellers -lohn 
Struy>. a Dutchman, made the wideD excursions into these fairy 
tields. In the pre>eiit century he has been ably seconded by Sir 
R. Ker Porter, who, though a most diligent enquirer, has diminished 
tile appreciation arising from eareful plans and e.xcelleiit drawings 
by a turgid pomposity of style that is alternately e.xasperating and 
ludicrous. It is when they contemplate tlie majesty of Xature. or 
the pathos of ruin, tliar these rliapsodists are impelled to their 
gieatest ehbrts : and on such occasions a Howling Dervish might 
learn something from their transports. Of the class of writers, 
daily receiving fresh and enthusiastic recruits, who rush through a 
country, either ntit having read what ha> been written by better 
men before, or reading it only in order to plagiarise and reproduce 
it as their own, and who misunderstand, misspell, and misinteiqtret 
every wliere as tiiev g’o. I will say nothing. They too have fastened 
upon I’ersiu. Hut the aids to such coiiipilatiuii as theirs are here 
less readily furthcoming than elsewhere : some coiisidemble exer- 
tion must be endured: there are no railroads to ease the body, 
while great folios must be read to supply the place of mind ; and 
altogether the kiiigdoiii ot the fshah does not pi'oinise the best of 
spoils. Neither woidd 1 waste one drop (jf ink in rescuing any 
such from a salutary oblivion. 
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CHAri’ER II 

A A' S A X D M r. A X S 
{iJedicafed to the Trareller only) 


Sive per Jiyrte- iter te^tuo-iis. 

Sive facturus per inliO'pitalem 
Cauca-uni, vel ijUir! loea fabiilesii'' 

Lariibit Hy<la.'pes. 

Rouace. Cann. hb. I xxii. 


The that wi-i-o put to iiu- licfore I left Euiyland. a-; to tlio 

diivction which I wa^ aVtout to take, and after 1 Itad ivlnrued a> 
to tile direction which 1 liad taken, lead me to tliink tliat. 

>s»'( OsltV . . , . 

of lufi.niuL- evt ‘11 in tht^se of imivorsal primer* and travellers' 

"aide', geoo'rapliical information i^^ not ^o widtdy diffust'd 
a< to render >uperHnon< a chapter ex[)l;inatory of tlie differimt ways 
hv which Tk'ivia can he approached or left, and of the preparatory 
>tep' which retpiire to he taken hy ;i traveller. Thert" is so wide 
a clioici* open to the latter in regard both to route and means, 
that 'ome, guidance in either respect is d(‘sirahle. The tables of 
rorite- and di>tance' which 1 ^liall give are all derived fnnn tir'f- 
hand sources, and are brought up tij the latest date. There i^ no 
existing pirbllcation in which they can bt* found >imilarlv col- 
lected. 

Persia, though nuuote. i' the ivver>e of inaccessible. The 
])hv'ical situation of the country between two moA'. on thi‘ north and 


Siui.itir,n south, at once suggests the easie-t avenues of approach ; 
ot Per.-i.i whil't her land fnaitiers on the ea^t and west, abutting 
as they do upon wide extent> of territory, in the hands of alien it 
not hostile powers, indicate other but le^s facile modes of entrv. 
It results accordingly that the majority of arrivals hivt laud upon 
Pei^ian s(jil on the shore- either of the Caspian Sea or of the 
Persian Gulf. The situation of the modern capital. Teheran, at a 
distance of about 20U miles by road from the Caspian, renders 
this the more frerptented line of approach ; just as in the seven- 
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teentli century, wlieu the Hetavi liyiiastv held their o-oryeous 
court at Isfahan, the ports of the Persian Gulf were the more 
natural point of debarkation, liven in the early part of the 
prest-nt century, while the Caucasus was still unsubdued and a 
terror to travellers, the snnthern ronte was preferred by European, 
and especially by Englisli voyagers, the more .so a.s Anglo-Piu'sian 
relations were then in the hands of the East India Company, and 
wtu'c dictated and controlled from Calcutta or Pxnubay. It was at 
Jbishire that the mi'sions of Sir .lohn IMalcolm. Sir Harford -lones. 
and Sir Core ( luseley first set foot upon the territory of the King 
of kinu's. 

T’remi'ing. therefore, that these are the simplest and most 
oiivious liln■^ of acces.-, [ will commence upon the north with the 
scluaiipuf Ihizeli-Teheran ronte. and will next describe the ve- 
(ii.iiit.i maiiiing nortlievn approaches: after which the eastern, 
soutiieru. ami western eiitninces will succeed each t)thei’ in natuvtd 
order. 

The Persian port, or rather landing-place ('for. as will be seen. 
Persia enjoys no such luxury as a port), on the Caspian is at 
I En/.eli. a village upon a low spit of land enclosing upon 

TpIipoui the sea .-ide a broad but shallow lagoon, knowit as the 
Kuitp ]k[urdab. or Dead "Water. t»n the inner or southern sliore of 
which, at .'lioht distance from tlie sea. is situated the considerable 
ti;nvn of llesht. It is in this sense that travellers commonly speak 
of landinc' in Persia at Ue: sht. 

Enzeli is starved bv the steamers of tin' liussi.an Caucasus and 
Xlercurv Company, running from Baku, which place there are 
Several methods of reaching from .Euroite. (1) Train mav 

<'f . '■ /AT 

HMciiini; be taken to Constatitinople. boat (Jlessagene'.. Austrian 
nnzch y^lovd. or Rnssian") from thence to Batnm — d or I days 
— and train /■/</' 'J'itlis to Baku — d2 lioiirs ; (2) train intiy be taken 
rhi Berlin and Crac' 0 ^v tt> (Itlessa, and Btissiaii steamer thence to 

Batum d davs : (■’>) Titlis may be reached overland from St. 

Petersburg and IMoscow by rail to Vladikavkas, and by carriage 
over the famous Dariel Road — Idd miles — into Georgia : (1) there 
IS still another metliod of reaching Baku. viz. by rail across Ivii^sia 
to Tsaritsin. on the A olga. thence by river-boat tc> Astrakhan, and 
thence by CaneasU' and .Mercury Company Aeamers down tIk' 
west Coast of the Ca-pian. touching at Petrof'k and Dcrbent — 21 
<lav- — to Baku. Tlii- i- perliap-. in point of liiia'. the most ex- 
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peditious route. In any cu'i- the tnivelli-r cannot rely upon reach- 
ing Baku under eight or nine day< i’roni London. 

From IMav to November tlie (_'auca'ii< and Mereurv ^teaI^er■' 
run Weekly, and soinetiine' bi-weekly, to Fnzeli. leav ing Baku a< 
c.i-.pi.ui a rule on Sunday lught ; during the I’emaimler of the 
steiinitr, year ^olllewhat irregularly. Alter touching at tlu' 
Rusr-ian Innce Ber^ianj port of Lenkoran, and the frontier village 
of ^V>tara on IMondav afternoon, the\ are timed to tirrive at Lnzeli 
— a total di>tance of 197 nautic.al mile', in from oH to ob hour> 
from the ^r,■lrt. i.e. at ?-ome time on 'I'tie^dtiv morning. 

Here, however, the pi-culi:ir and doleful idio>yuera;'ie' of 
Peivian travel are not unliktdy to begin, for there i> often >uch a. 
Lunduig ut 'I'll’ "" die Itar ' fluir it i- ipiite impO"ibli* to land pas- 
Enzfh ^enger< in boat'; and in the winter months it not infre- 
([uently h,a])pens that the unhappy voytiger, .after being to>'ed 
aliout for >everal hour> in 'iglit of Ids dc'tinat ion. is t.akeii idl file 
way back again to Baku, wlietice. .after a mournful week- of dab- 
bling in nii}ihthii .and becoming '.at urated with petroleum, he ivtiuais 
in (ii'dm' to repeat the e-Xiti-riiueiif. 

.Should the element'. liowt'Ver. prove ]iro])irioU' at Ihizeli.lie is 
transferred to a small sie;nu-l;unicli. in which lie i' conducted to 
The till' iirojecting '])ir of land, at the wesiern extremity of 

-Mimlal. \vliich stand' the (ai'totii-hoU'e of Kn/.eli. and where also 
is a Somewhat decayed but picfures<|ue tive-storeual pagoda or 
summer-hou'e belonging to the .''luih. 'I'lu' decorative feature' 
of this structure, which is painted Ijlue, red. and green, increase in 
smartness as they approach the upper storey .s, the topmo't of 
which is reserved for theii'cof His .Majesty: but thev are in ;i 
state ot great dilapidation, and are luorei.iver often rendered 
invisible by a mat covering, intended ;i' a jirotection agaiii't the 
appalling damp. From here the launch 'teams across the IMurdab. 
a voyage of about ten miles, in an hour and three-ipiarters. 
This shallow and wlnd-'Wept lagoon is some thirtv' miles loun- 
from east to west, by twelve in tnaximum breadth tiviin north 
to south, and i' peopled with every varieiv of wild fowl — 


^ This bar is such an obstiiicti..n that ship.' ur.twiiig ..vcr tii'e feet of water 
oanuut enter, but inu't lie uut'hle. The Pei.'ian ( i.,^ eniinent has often been 
piessed, but 1 as never let taken any 'tej", eitiiei t.. leni.jve or reduce it. For ,111 
acr.junt of the shah'' 'team yachr.the ■ Xa'i'-ed-Pin.' wlneh is ireneiaiiy ,,i. 

the IMurtlah, /•n/ra later eha]>ter on tin* Xaw. 
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c'l irniorant^. geese, ^wan^. duck, coots, divers, guillemots, o-idls. 
pelicans, crane, and snipe. Thev dot the surface and swarm in the 
i<ltAs and reed-binl' on it^ inner fringe, supplving a foi'etasti* to 
the spoit'-man of the riehnes' of the entire helt of countr\' lietween 
the 'ea and the inounrains. which abounds in game. At the 
southern exrreniirv of tin* lag'oou the launch is t'xchanevd foi' a 
native boat, which i' towed up a creek for iive miles to the tishing 
village of I’ir-i-lla/.aar. 

J’ir-i-llazaar (i.e. Saint of tlie Bazaar; more prohablv Pili*h- 
Bazaar. i.e. the Cocoon i^[al•t. so called from the silk industrv) 
Pi,..,. consists of a cai'avaimerai. a few houses and slu>ds, and 
fishing establishment, a weir being thrown across the 
.-'tream at tins point. T-e'ultingin a imdtitudinoiis captur(* ofa specie> 
of carp. Rickety carriaoV' are here available which transport Ihe 
ni*w-coiner along a vile road, roughly paved, for a distance of six 
miles through the jungle to lb*sht. Tin* Resht river, cir IShah 
Rudbar. flows d(.)wu to the sea on the left hatid, and snakes and 
tortoises crawl in the .-limy watercourses and swamps on the 
right. 

Of Resht I shall have -oniething to say in a later chapter upon 
the northern province- of Per-ia. ofon(*(>f wliich. viz. Gilan. it is the 
capital citv. In this context it is regarded solely as the 
Resht town ill wliich the ti’aveller sets foot on Persian soil, 

and a' the starting-point ot Ids journey into the interior. Prom 
the aspect of the place and of the surrounding country he will 
probablv (h'l-ive an imprc'sioii of I’ersiaii scenery and lif* which 
requires very earh' to be abandoned, and which is as unlike the 
general cliaracteri-tic- with wliich he will afterwards become so 
-orrowfullv familiar a- Dover is unlike Aden. At Reslit la* see- 
I'cd-tiled cottages and mosques, lanes, and liedgerows, and gardens, 
whieli speak to him of other lands. wliiPt in the wealth of wood 
and water that is spread around he oliserves a favourable indica- 
tion of the fertilir\' of Per-iaii -oil. Let liim take his fjoul’s till of 
both sights ; f ir tlie mode-t yet appreciable architectural f*atures 
of Resht he will see nowhere ivpeated beyond the Caspian littoral, 
and till* firests and rivers will pre-ently be succeeded by stoiiy 
deserts and treeless peak-. 

At Resht the traveller will form his first experience of tliat 
Persian wavfaring. id wlii'se plea-ures and pains .1 shall lia\ e so 
much to sav a- I priieeed. Idere he must decide hetueeii the oiil\ 
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two jtracticaEle inothod' ot' tvavol in tluit cuuiitvy. viz. ridiiiir 
r]i'i 2 i‘if. i.o. liv Govoriniionr pn-r — or ridiiiu' with lii' own animal-; 

and aniiointiuoiit-- hv raravan. 'J'ho tdrinor nit'an> rapid. 

L'lK'ice of ^ . * . - 1 *11 

mean- of if rxhaU'riiio' aiul Munetiine-. paintul pn : the iattcr 
lion.*' C/ai- i< attondi'd wirli lo-- pliv'ical di'ooiiiforr. Put i-; apt to 
-lutnit' nnultorablv tialiou-. and. a' rho r-ainv aiiimaU mu't 

1)0 U'od dav atVor dav, iinromrioiuddy 'l<iw. In the ono casi- 
thf travollt-r i' an itmii or pin-o of aniiiiar.- bap-p-.-inv. who i> Tran— 
ferivd from lu~ ^tartino-poinT to Id' dr-tinatiou with a^ muck 
>wifruc'' as a 'uccc-— ion of iiu-diocrc and ximctinii— akomi- 
nable 'tec(n can manauv to convey luiii, or a-- hi-; own inclination-; 
or ^tr(m<>■Th will permit. He transport' hi> wherewithal on hoi-e- 
back with him. he ^h'ep' in i7(epe,--/,7e'/"7(.''. or po't-lu ai'C-., which 
occur at regular interval' ahaig the route, he carries his food in 
portable 'liape or buy.' it cm file way. he pay' a ti.Ked larilf for 
liurses and accommodation, he diverges not cuie inch from the main 
track, he M-ldom look' beliind him. and he ]ia> but one apjietite 
— viz. to g’et on. 

Tile other plan involve' much forethought and preparation — tlie 
purchase of a cam[) and eejuipments. the hiring of a large number 
of ridlmf and bau'<ra<>'e animal' and of servants to look 

CtxrAVAii" ~ 

nine after both, and all tlie rc'ponsibilities consequent upon 

the superintendence of a numerous following. On the other hand, 
it leaves the traveller absolute discretion as to his movements, and. 
while it never allows him to hurry (for liaggagv animals cannot be 
trusted to do more than twenty-five miles on an average in the 
davy it o-ives him unstinted liberty to dawdle. According to In’s 
objects and tU'tes. therefore, the stranger will have very little 
difficidtv in choosing between the two. If he is anxious to ifo 
ahead, does not mind roughing it a little, and is fairly active and 
strong, he will travel r/eq<e,-. It he has ladies or a familv and 
houselujld with him. if he is not inured to much riding, still more 
if he requires to move slowly and investigate or explong and 
most t)f all if he wishes to diverge from the beaten Track (for 
There are less than a dozen post-road' in IVrsiti, tlu- number 
being restricted to the chief lines of communication), he W'ill travel 
caravan. In either case he will probably do wiselv to adopt the 
speedier method as tar as lelieran. wheiv he can then make up 
his plans as to the future; whilst, if he can persuade some friend 
at the capital to send down a ijJujhini (courie]q (,r a Persian servant 
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to meet iiiiii at Etizeli or Ee^lit, lie tvill lit' euved from tlie aoonv 
of the opening' struggle with an unknotni people ami tongue, and 
will pa'? with If'? mental exa'peration through tlie grim ordeal of 
Persian rh'ijHi i-l.ifi and post-hov'. In favour of this deci'ion 
are al'o the fact' that he can take a carriage from Ee'ht as tar as 
Kulidum, eighteen mile', and therefore need not liegin hi? ride till 
the latter place ; that the post-house' between Resht and Teheran 
are somewhat liettc-r e(pii]iped than tlio'c oil the other lines ; tliat 
more and rather better or less execrable horses are engaged in 
the service ; and tinally. that at Kazviu they can be abandoned 
altiio'ether for the luxury of a carriage which will convey him 
the remaining hundred mile' to the capital over the sole road 
ill the ciumtrv (.111 which tlie I'iuropetui luethod ul locomotion is 
common. 

In ])a"ing' I inav 'av that the charge for po.st-horses i' one 
I, 'run (7d.) ptu' f'l r■'■'||.^h (ap}iroximately T-i to 1 miles) fir each horse 
Cd, tof teipiired. The minimum number usually employed by a 
i/'ififiiir- single truvi'Her i' one for hinisiTt. one for hi' natit'e 
servant.' and one tor the (.n p(.ist-boy. t\ lu.i 

takes hack tlu' animals, driving them in front of him. when the 
'tage is over. If the travelh-r is carrying a go(-id deal of haggage. 
a fourth hor'c mav be reipured ; but the vagaries ot this animal, 
who is far too oh'tiiiati' to he led hy a rein, and who. being ridei’- 
less. takes everv cippi.irt unity ot bolting trom the track and 
disappearing' across country, where lie Ita.s to be pursued and 
whipped back again, constitute sucii a check iipiiii progres'ioii as 
well as such a tax upi.m temper, that most fiersoiis will g-ladly 
purchase immuuitvlVom 'o mdefiiiite an expansion ot their journey 
bv the necessarv conTraction of their personal effects. And it is 
surjirising'. as I sliall presently 'liow. how much can he carried on 
the backs of the three lior'cs already natued. The charge fu- each 
stag'e must be paid beforehand to the or post-master, at 

the cluij"tr-l-hiitie]i where the fresh animals are engaged; and at 
the end of the stage it is customary to give one krint for an 
oi'dinary stage, cu’ two lor a vei*^ long stage, to the post-b(.n 

who has accompanied you. Xot once iu postal rides ot o\er 1.2U(1 
miles did I receive the faintest sign ot acknowledgment In an ani 

' I stiOLilil prescribe as a proldeii rule, not to take a Kiaopean seiiant iinles' 
travelling bv caravan. In the latter case, lie is merely a single aildition to a large 
cavalcade, and may be ot use. as well as a luxury. 
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Oiii* I>f thest- individual', wlln:^n .'tolidif-y proof even against the 
ao-reeable emotion of receiving a tip. and who never deviate. t>ven 
Ijv accident, into an t'xpre'>ion of gratitiahv A> a Per.'ian travoller 
.'cklom "ives them anvthing. I siippor-e tliey look with contempt 
ii])on a Em'o]iean Avho i< foolisli enoiigli to s([uander a gratiutou' 
shillino'. At the where tlie Traveller puts up for 

tile nisrlit. and where he is supplied with a few conveniences, such 
U' water and tirewo(id. po"il)ly with milk and i-ggs, it is usual to 
o-i\-e the postmaster, upon leaving in the morning, a gi'atuity 
varvin", according to the nature of the service. I'rom two to four 
/.■/■e;/s. dhese are the only dishursemeiits requin'd. e.vcept for 
provisions bought in the villages en route : and to meet this outlay 
a supplv of a few hundred kru iir. which can eitlun- bi> procmvd in 
(w-kri'ii or two-Zo'c// piece' at Baku, or can fie sent down ti'om 
Teheran, is necessaiy. These are usually carried in bags in the 
rider's holsters, and are a great encumbrance on a long journey. 
But no other currency is in existence, and no other method of 
payment is there foie possible.' With these jireliminary instruct iruis 
for his guidance, from which he will already liave learnt that the 
journev Iving before him. if not luxurious, is at any rate chi'aii. 
the traveller will upon ariB ing at Besht (or Kuhdum) make his 
wav to the post-house. and after procuring his te-:];cre]i or postal 
order, will arrange for starting upon his ride as soon as po.ssible. 
He will not. as did a friend of mine, ask for a porter to take up 
his luggage to the hotel ! There is an English as well as a Kussian 
CVinsulatc at Eesht ; and the former Iniilding. after being for some 
time unoccupied, has lately received another official inmate, so that 
in the last rt'sort the help of a countryman and the niajest\“ of 
officialdom can both be appealed to for assistance. 

The stretch of country between Resht and Teheran mav be 
roughly divided into three sections — (1) the foi-est belt e.xtending 
Ch.u-acter from Eeslit to the mountains, whicli is a portion of the 
of route immense wooded zone that covers the Hat coast-line fritm 
Ttilish in the west to Astrabad in the east, a total distance of lOO 
miles ; (2) the spurs and the main range of the Elburz iroiuitaius. 
which at the highest point of the pass attain an altitudi' of over 
7.0(i0 feet above the sea : (o) the elevated plateau or plain upon 

■ Tlie Imperial Rank Ii.as since i'sueil bank-notes, but as they can oulv be 
cashed, at present, in the towns where issued, I doubt wliether they are accepted 
at tlie pjost-houscs. 
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their sourheni >iih'. tle'Ct-ndiiig from Kazvlu to Teheran. Between 
Ee?:lit and Kazvin rlie srage- are as follows : ' 


Xa’ii II’ 'latiuu 

Di-rrance in 

■ AiipruYiiu.itf* di-siauL-G j 
in ihlGs. 

Rr&lit t" Ivuli'lura .... 


; If. 1 

Kuhdum Td Ru-'t.imabad . 


ISl 

Hustaniabad to !Menjil 

5 

17l 

Menjil to Paifbonar . 

.) 

13 

PaicliGiiiir to 

5 

20 

Mazreh to KazMii .... 

5 

21 

Total 

;u- j 

loi; 


After leaving Re^ht the road sti'ikes inland tlirongh the first or 
woodland lielt. travei-'ing a forest, which, while it reeks with 
Eesht to mia'ina. also al^ounds in game. Here are to be found 
Kazvin |-]j^ luiinble with which we are familiar in 

England, such as hare'. fo.Kes. pheasants, and the like, but wolves, 
hyenas, jnckal'. leopard', tigers, lynxes, and wild boar. Generally 

' Tile folloivinu ineikTti writer' have given ilc'Criptions ef the journey from 
Enzuli to Teheran : E B. Eii'twick (lsi;0-ijl). Journal of a DipUmate, vol. i pp. 
3'.i3-ond : vol. ii. pp. 1-14. Cel. Val. Baker (IsTS), Chiii(Uin the East, pp. 312-31" 
A .Irnol'U IS".")) 1‘,'n.io h;i Co ranto,\o\ i. caps. \iii -x. A. H. Sc.liiinlli'r, 

(1S77), Erif d. 0 ’i\^rll. far J.'rd. :■ Eerliit, oil. xiv. .Sir C. JJacUregor (1S7S), 
Jouraoff throoijh Khorosun, voi. li piic 170-180. E. 0 Donovan (1880), 2'he Jlerr 
Oasis, vol. i. pp :!07-:5:!7. E Orsollc (1S82), Zc Cnncosr rt hi Perse, cap'. xi -xv. 

- The total of tarsuhh.s if niultii>lieil by four seldom eorre.sponds to the actual 
number of miles, for the rea'On that, the/ioviti/i being the unit of measurement, 
no fraction of n farsnih i' taken into account. Thus 12‘, mile' will count as 
i farsahhs equally with HI mile', and be i«id foi accordingly, llureoi er, the 
length of the farsaltli differ' in ditterent parts of the country according to the 
nature of the giound, tlic local interpretation of the term being the distance 
which a l.iden mule will walk in the lioui Thus in inountaiiious country the 
t'ursafih will be apt not greatly to exceed tliiee miles: whilst on level groundfouv 
miles may sometimes be an inadequate measurement. The x\a.\ne farsahh is, a' 
well known, tlie Aiabici.'ed form ot the old I’eisian /Mrasanff ( traii'cribeil by the 
Greeks as napamyyijt), and is 'Uppo'ed to be deiived from pieces of stone (,w/o/) 
plac'd on the roadside U' maiks at fixed distances apait. In one of the book' 
of the Zend Vw'ta there i' the folli.ming not too preci'O delinition of the term 
‘ .V fanohli is the di'taiice at which a loim-.'iyhted man can sec a camel and dis- 
cern whether it be white or black.' In Luristan, on the other hand, the standard 
is sound, not sight, a faisahli heinu the di'tanec at which a drum beat can he 
heard. As a m.itter oi' fact, the origin.d parasamj was an ohi Babylonian measure, 
based on the Bahvlonian cubit, and was eipuil to 3-52;i miles. But tlie modern 
porasann varies in proportion a' the modern cubit varies; its mean lalue being 
3 91.'. miles, which eon e'poml' ivith the Koyal Babylonian cubit. I n/c • Notes 
on the Length of the Farsahh,' by Gen. A. H. Si hindler. in Peoeeeduujs nj the 
I!. G. S. (new series), vol. x pp .■|81-.5'88 (Isskf. 

VtlL. I. " 
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the tio’ei'S altmg the Cap-yiaii littoral are not lnan-eater^. I'lit'y 
are frequentlv of immeii'e >ize ; and I ^^a^v the r^kiii of one. killed 
near Iledit, which a noted Indian rn declared was larger 

than anv that he had 'een in that country. The impenetrability 
of the jungle and its malarial fevers are pre-umably the <ibstaeles 
that have saved from the clutch of the Englishman one of the few 
remaining sporting grounds in the neighbourhood of Europe. 
Higher up in the Elburz Mountains is found the big game that is 
common to loftier altitudes — ibex, mountain sheep, wild goat, 
antelope, and huge bears. Alter twelve miles the road begins to 
rise, and soon alter leaving Kuhduin enters the hills. In this 
section it has at one time lieen paved with cobbles, but. like most 
things in Persia, the causeway has fallen into ruin, and in wet 
places is apt to become a treacherous quagmire, whilst on a steeper 
acclivity it often resembles a staircase rather than a ramp. 
Beyond Kuhduni. the left bank of the .Sefid Rud (White River) is 
reached, and. through lovely scenery, where woodland is variegated 
by open glades and rocks, is followed as far as Rustamabad. At 
this .stage, and as the elevation increases, vegetation begins to 
dwindle ; the forest trees are replaced by olives, and finally bv low 
bushes and shrubs ; the scenery gains in i-nggedness and grandeur, 
until at length, a little behue the station of IMenjil, the river is 
crossed by a seven-arclu*d bridge (not infrequently broken down), 
over which the wind soiuetimes whistles tlnxiugh the narrow gorge 
with concentrated fury. Between Menjil and Paichenar the ri.iad 
skirts first the Sliahrud (King's River) as far as the Loshan bridge, 
and then the Paichenar river, which is a tributary of the Betid 
Hud; and steadily but laboriously, and over heartrending inequali- 
ties in the ground and beside savage precipices, mounts to the 
Kharzan pass, some 7,50U feet above the sea. This is a terrible 
spot in winter, being frequently blocked for davs bv snow ; and 
many are the camels and mules that have left their bones to bleach 
on its cruel heights. Nevertheless, there is a village here and a 
large caravanserai. Thence, the apex of the ridge having been 
conquered, the descent begins on the other side to IMazreh, one of 
the Persian villages faimms for the visitations of the loathsome bim- 
(variously called (jlierih-ijei, i.e. Bite the stranger, or i.e 

Night-biter, better knowti to .science as drgu.v Peru in in), that is one 
of the horrors of Persian travel. After passing the village of 
Agha Baba, level ground is reached, and the traveller endeavours 
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To screw ;i gallop out of liis jaded Meed as lie apjiroaclies rlie 
extensive vineyard.' and orchards that encircle the once piTpuloU' 
city of Kazviii. 

Kazvln. which is reported To have dO.UOij inhabitants, but iui' 
probably not much more than two-tlrirds of that total, i' the first 
lai'o'e town whicli the newcomer will have seen in I’m'sia ; 

Kcizviii , . . 

and It will >npply Inin with idea of the typical 

Persian city, of which he will encounter so nianv analogous 
samples later on. Like many of them, it has been a capital cit\ 
ill its day. sharing this distinction with Isfahan. Shiraz. Teheran. 
Tabriz. Suleiinanieh. Ardebd. Xi'hapur. and iMeshed. Like most 
of its conpieei's, however. t]ie sim of its glory has now set, and de- 
serted spaces and crumbling remains mark the spot that once 
teemed with busv life and glittered with the piageantrv of royal 
ride. Said to havi* bemi fi.umded lyv Shapur 11. (Zulaktaf),' it was 
one of the places that were caprur>*d in 1078 .t.D. by Hasan Sabali, 
the celebrated chief of the so-ealled Assassins, known in Europe, 
from a paraphi'ase by the Crusaders of his Arabic title. Sheikli- 
el-Jebel. as the Old Iilaii of the Mountains, whose original metlmd 
of recruiting his l.iaiid is so agreeably related by Marco Polo, and 
wliose iniprec'nal.)le stronghold ot Alamiit (i.e. Hngle s Nest) was 
only about thirtv miles distant in the mountains." It was not, 
however, till the rise of the Sefavi dynasty tliat Kazvin attained 
the zenith of its renown. J5y the second sovereign ot that line. 
Tahmasp I. (lo21-157G a.d) it was made the seat of goveniment.^^ 
the chanye beiim’ variously attributed by liistorians to the inability 
of that monarch to defend Tabriz against the Turks, and to liis 
anxietv to remove to some distance from Ardebil, where the hnmbile 

‘ Eastwick (vol. i, p. 212) says in 150 A.D. : but the reign of yhapur II. was 
310-379 A.D. Others relate th,at the founder was Shapur I. (211-272 A d.). For 
ineiitioii of Kazvin in early' historian', rifle Istakhri { \ frr rrf//torfftfft p. 211): 
Yhikut (Dictttuf/ifiirc (Tlo^rajfltifiur, 4-11-145) ; Kasiri Khosru (Xiyiu' Yc//uV,‘). 
il. Ch. Schefer, in liis edition of the latter work (p. 12), has given a list of the 
native historians of Kazvin. of whom some attained considerable ominencc. Vide 
also B. de Jleynard, lir.srript. JliU. dr la rillr dr A'azriif, 1S57. 

- The Castle of Alaiuut (wliich must have been rebuilt after its capture and 
destruction l)v the Aioneol Hiilaku Khan) was used in later times under tiie Sefa\i 
kimrs as a prison for di' 2 ;raeed persons of higli rank. M lien tlieir continued 
existence was found irksome they* were pitched olf the high rock upon iiliicii it 
stands. Chardin (edit. Langles), vol. is. p. 115. For a modern account of Ala- 
mut, ride Sir J. Slieil's ‘Teheran to Alanuit in 1837,’ in tin Junr/tal of the 11. G. 
S., vol. viii, p. 430. 

‘ Vide Jlilton's Paradise Lost, s. 433-6. 
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cii'cuin^tance< of lii- family wtM'i* known. Afrer fifty yi‘ar< of me- 
tvopolifan supremacy Kazvin wa-^ itr-elf superseded by Isfahan. 
Sliali Al>l)a< the (Ireat finditiy in the southei'ii capital a more con- 
venient centre for hi- exteimive dominions. Pietro della ^'alle. the 
travelled Italian, was here in IGlS. durino’ the lifetime of Shah 
Abbas, but found in if ■ nothinsr to satisfy the e.\p(‘ctations of 
a roval residence, atid oidv two thinyfs worfhv of ol)stn’vatinn. the 
gat<' of the King's ]talace and the grand meidan or s([uare.' On 
the other hand. Sir I’lioma' Herliert. the (piaint histijrian of tlie 
embassy of Sir Podmore Cotton from Charles I. to A]jl)as the 
(treat, wlio accompanied Sii- Jiobert Sherley and the Knglish envov 
hither after their bof>tless interview with the Persian monarch at 
Ashraf in 1G27. rejtorfed of Kazvin that it was • e(]ual for grandeur 
to any other city in the TVrsian Empire. S])ahawn (i.e. Isfahan) 
e.xcepted ; ' ‘ that its walls were seven miles in circuit, and its 
population 20G.00th Hei'e jtoor Sir Robert Sherley. fretting 
at his rebuff and at the inconstancy of princes, died on Julv IG. 
]G27. and was buried under tlie threslmld of the dooi’ ; - and lau'e. 
only ten days later, his companirui. Sir I). Cotton, stricken down 
with dysentery, followed liim to tlie grave.-* Chai'din. who was at 
Kaz.vin lialf a century later, in 1G71. de-cribes its walls as then in 
ruins, tlie town having ’lost all tlmse perquisites that set forth the 
pomp and grandeur of a sumptuous court;' but savs that it 
nevertheless ci.mtained 12.000 houses and 100.000 inhabitants, and 
that its chief feature was the palaces of the grandees, which had 
passed fir generations from father to son.-* It was taken by the 


■ Herbert -n-iis plionetic rather than accurate in his spelline. Thus he con- 
verted Julfa into Jelphea, Teheran into Tvroan, Laiijan intn harry John and 
the Padishah, or title uf the sovereign, into 1‘ot Shaw. In the previirus centurv 
the English factors in Gilan genei-ally transliterated Shall Tnhniasp into Sliaw 
Thomas, which had not a very regal sound. 

1 cannot resist quoting tlie ijuaint l.inguage of Herbert: - And hence came 
tho.-e discontents, nay, that arrow of Death that arre.sted him : for upon the 
13th of July he gave this transitory world an iilfimiuii ruh’ in liis great eliiiiac- 
teiie’. — Some Yemrs Trarel (3rd edit.), p. 212. 

“ ‘ Like discontents, long conflict with adverse disposition.s, and fourteen dai s 
consuming of a flux (occasioned, as I thouglit, by eating too mucli fruit ur 
sucking in too mudi chill air upon Taurus), brought that Keligious Gentlen’iaii 
Sir Dodmore Cotton, our Aiiibassaduiir, to an immortal home. I'he 2,'!r<l of Julv 
he bade the world Adieu.' — Ihid., p. 213. 

< rraeeU. pt. ii. jip. 37S-3S2. Vide aHo a description of Ka/im in KiOO In- 
John Cartwriglit, Preacher, I’urch.is’ l>,hjrims. vol ii. lib. ix. cap. 1 : and in 1671 
by John Strays. vol iii. cap. xxiv. ' 
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Afg]^allr^ in 1722 and by tin- Turkr^ in 1725, and has suffered 
severely tivun earthrgiake-; since. Among The remains of its 
ancient u’randeiir are the luival Palace, built by d'ahuKnp and en- 
laro-ed bv Abbas the Great, which is now in ruins, but whose 
hio-h gatm called Ali Kapi. like that at Isfahan, remains. The 
Tlusjid-i— Jama, oriuinallv built by ilaruu-er-llashid in the eighth 
centurv. also survive': a huge structure with Two broken blue-tiled 
minarets and vast deserted courts. But the principal mosque is 
the Musj id-i-Shah, rebuilt by Agha Mohammed and Path Ali iShah 
upon the remain' of the original editice ot Tahniasp and Abbas. 
Altluiugh. however, Kazvin ha- lallen from its high estatia its posi- 
tion at the point of junction ot the two roads trom Ilesht to lehe- 
raii, and from Tabriz to Telunun, and of a third to Kum ; ‘ its 
vineyards, which proiluce a grape of good repute in Persia ; and 
its textile manufactures, which are not inconsiderable, render it a 
place tif some importance ; iuid side by side with the evidences ot 
decayed splendour are 'igiis ot reviving prosperity and pretentious 
appearance. Thi' town has very showy modern gates, and it con- 
tains bv far the liuest inn (there is only one other competitor) in 
Persia. This building, oi* 'i/edo//u//-/,*//e//c/i. is attached to the post- 
Itouse. and is situated in a iargi.* garden with a vide aMuiue ot 
Trees. It is a hand'Ome two-storeyed structure with large portico, 
belonging to the Governor of Kazvin. whose residence is hard by, 
and who - runs ' the concern. Furnished apart nieiits and g(M ,d food 
are an almost bewildering luxury to the traveller. There is also 
at Kazvin a combined station of the Persian and Indo-European 
Telegrapli Departments, the wires of the latter connecting Teheran 
witirTabriz. and the Per'ians having the management t.f a line 
to Ilesht. 

From the hotel at Kazvin. springless Povod". and lumbering 
four-horsed European \ehicles can he ])rocured to transport the 
traveller the remaiinng lOU nules to Tehei'an ; and he 
niauf may well lirolit by the convenience while he can. for he 
Teheran fj-jivei’sc one of the only two made roads in the 

country, and will enjrw a method of locomotion which he^ cannot 
repeat'for monllis. 'fhe distance is reckoned as 21 full /o-.se/As, 
or 9U miles, and is divided into six stages of abruit 10 nules each. 

' This ww the ma.l that wnstnoe, ■'.Mil, y most tnyayers in tl.e '..Nent.'enth 

and eiahteenth eeunuie.-, betVae Teheran bad been ntade the caiutal-e tt bv 

StruvH. Cluiitiin, 1,-c liTiin, anti otUtT". 
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the lialtiiig-place.' or ^tatiun-;, wliich are >erviceahl(‘ hrick structures 
ccuitaining decent accommodation for tlie niglit. heing Kavandeli, 
Kisldak. Yenglii Imam. Hissarek. and Shahahad. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that this carriage-road at all resembles anything 
which might be called Iw tlie same name in Europe. It is simply 
a cleared width of ground, off which the surface stones have been 
picked, but which has neither been metalled nor levelled. It is 
freely intersected by irrigation ditches, and in parts might be 
mistaken for the track of a switchback railway. And yet the 
cost of this uni(|ue woi-k is rejtorted to have been blO/. a mile ! 
At Teheran, if no other rpiarttu's have b(n‘n prearranged or offered, 
the traveller will find two small hotels in a very central ptisition 
near the big INIeidan. kept by a Eriuiclunan named I’rcvot, who 
was formerly confectioner to the Shah. 


The old postal road, whicli tlie devotee of the rhnjiur mav 
jDrefer to follow, runs to the south of the carriage road, the rhiquir- 
Post.il /.'//'Oie/i.' being at Abdulal>ad. Safar Khojah or Kliwajah, 
ro.ul Sunkurabad. and Mianjub. At Karij on this route, 

between the two last statii.ins. and '20 miles from Teheran, 
is situated a iialace or shooting-lodge, called Suleimanieli, belong- 
ing to the .Shah, and built by Ids great grandfatluu’. Eath Ali 
•Shah, in 1812.^ It stands upon the banks of the Karij, a fine 
stream which eniergt's from a gorge in the mountains, and whose 
water Fath Ali had conveyed to him in skins every morning to 
Teheran ; and it contains two large portrait panels by Alidullah 
Khan, the famous Court painter of the earlier Ivajar sovereigns, 
representing the Courts respectively of Agha IMohammed Shah 
and of his nephew, Fath .\li Shah.- 

Those who are journeying by caravan may possiblv be conducted 
liy tlieir muleteers over yet other routes between Kazvin and the 
Caravan Capital, the choice depending upon the season of the 
routes and the price of fodder. The option of so manv 

alternative routes will of itself suggest to the newcomer that he 
is in a country where the ru-dinary channels of communication do 


' It was 'eeing built when ,8ir Gore Guseley and Morier niairhed this wav uii 
the return of the former from his mission to Teheran in ilav. Isle (^[orier's 
Second Journey, p. 199), and is said both to have been named from and paid for 
out of the proceeds of a successful raid upon the Kurdish district of Suleimanieli 
by one of the ^on^' of Fatli Ali 8hah. 

- For a description of this road to Teheran ciOe Eastwick, Journal of a, 
Diplomate, vol. i. pp 2i:i-217. 
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not exist. Init where he can. as a rule, aclopr pretty well wliat line 
he pleases in a-ettin^ from place to place. The absence of anv 
bonmlary marks Ijetwt'en prnpei-tie>. ami of liedges or ditclies 
{except iriig-ation ditches) between arable plots, the wide stony 
plains over which one may irallop in any direction for miles, and 
the choice in many cases of a numl)er of passe-: tliroue-Ii the iminn- 
tain i-ano-es. leave the traveller in Persia a greater freedom of 
niovenumt than in any other inhal)ited conntrv in the world. T>v 
the carriage road, which is usuallv followed, the time occupied 
upon the I'utire journey trom Resht to Teheran will be, accordinu' 
to tile rate ot progre-s in file earlier stages on horseback, from 


three to four dav«. 

Such is the main and the I'asiest avenue of approacli to tlie 
Persian capital from the Caspian. Under peculiarlv favourable 
of Conditions, and with a perfect correspondence of trains 
jouriipv ^teamels. the journey from London to Telieran can 

lie accompli'hed in a forrniglit. In the majority of cases it occu- 
]iie,- a little le^' than three week-:. I pass now to the overland 
route- which enter Persia from the north-west, and have for their 
immediate objective the commercial capital Tabriz. Teheran being 
reachi'd therefrom, r/d Kaz.vin. liy a postal road wliose lengtli from 
Tabriz i- about 3GU miles. 

Of these routes there are two. of wliich the one is taken bv 
caravans laden with other tlian Ru-sian merchandise, and, in order 
II Tvei.i- to escape the proliiViitorv tariffs of Batum and the 
T.'ojriz freight charge- of the Transcaucasian Railway, starts 
mute frijin the Turki-h port of Trebizond. in the suuth-ea-t 
corner of tlie Black Sen. following from tliere a very steep line of 
conntrv. bOO mile- in lengtli. to 'I'abriz. This route, as I shall 
snbsequentlv show in a chapter u]ion the commerce of Persia, ha- 
been -omewhat exten-ively adopted liy Mngiish trade diiringtlu" la-t 
half-centurv. and particularly since the final abolition liy Russia of 
the free tran-it aci'oss tlie Paiica-us in 183;;. and is unr)uestionablv 
the shortiest wav bv which merchandise can reach d'abriz. It is not 
likelv. however, to be followed by the traveller, unless he is anxiou- 
to visit the Turkish fortn-ss of Mi-zerum ea roide. or to pursue a 
local examination of the Kurdish or the Armenian Question.* 


' It i- described by Lieut -Col. Stuart (l.s:l.V). Journnl nf a I2,-si//ence in X. 
Persia, pp. 76-138; Cli. Texu-r Descrijitiuii tie V A rminie, la Perse. .Vr , 

vols, i .ii . VI. Wasuer (ISIS'). Trarei>. in Per.-.in, vnls. ii .iii.,part iii. : .Vrm. Vambei y 
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The t^eceiitl the line taken hy the Ilu.-'ian iinpeit and expel t 
traffic, and ahe by a large ninnber of traveller>. which approaches 
HI T'fl' from the direction of Titli'. crossing tlu- frontier 

Tabriz between Russia and IVf'ia at -Julfa. oii the Aras (Araxcs). 
loute former times Titlis was the starting-point of tliis route 

for all travellers by road ; ' but since the Caucasian isthmus litis 
bi'en crossed by a railroad the station of Ak'tafa. idiout dtj miles 
east of TiHis. is the Usual point of departure where tlie train is 
left.- and where vehicles or htu’ses are engtiged for the joui'uet .* 

(1862), Lifi' itiid Ailrcntitre.t, caps iv . v., ui. ; and by J Itassftt (tS71). Pi r.-iii, tin’ 
Lund uf the Imamu, cap ii. The list of caravan stations between Treliizend and 
Tabriz, and tlic duration of tlie journey iii limirs between eaeli (tlie Tuikisli hour 
or measurement by time being the precise counterpart of tlie rcrsiaii /a/se/.A or 
measurement hy distancG — i.e. tlie marching pace of a baggage animal in the 
hour) is as follows :—Trebizond-Djevizlik (li), Khamsikeui (.5), .Vnia'sii (S). 
(jumushkhaneh (.') I, iliirad Khan (.5), Kadiak (.t), Ikiitnirt (6). Kii]i D.il’Ii Khan 
(6), Ash Kaleh (9). llidjii (.s). Erzeiiini (:)), Hassan Kaleh (6), .Vmrakiim ( l)i 11 
Baba (6), Tayar f.j). Mullah Suleiman IT), Kara Kiii.ssa (7). Ta.'hhteh.ai (.7), 
Diadin (6). Kizildizoh (.'>). Ovadjik [f’ersian frontier] (.'>), Knraaineh (7), /.uiu\a 
(6), I’ereh (6). Khoi (:i), tseyid Haji (.>). Te.ssich (6), Diza Khalil (7), Jlajana (6), 
Tabriz (3). Total, ITi hours, or(at tlie normal calciil.ition of three miles an hour) 
.716 mile.s. Colonel Stuart, in 183.7. calculated the distance as I'.tO miles 

‘ The journey from Titlis to Tabriz has been de.-erilied by Sir J. t'haidiii 
(1671), TraceU, pp. 23s_2.72 : J. P. Morier (1814), Seio/id Joiirneij, pp. tttll-tE’U; 
Lieut. -Col. Stuart (183.7), Journal of a 1‘e.sidenee in ,V. Pcrria, pji. 11.7-169, 
E, I». Eastwiek (ls60), Journal if a Idiplomate, voi. i pp ltt»-17s. \, )[. 
Moun.-ey (i860). Juurneij thronfli the Cam-a.iii.i, pp. 50-90 : A. 11. Schindler (18S1 ), 
Zeit. d. Gesell. fur Erd. z. Ihrlin, vol. xtiii,, Mine. Dieulafoy (1881 ). /a/ Per-w, 
pp. 12-43: H. Binder (1884), An A7/;v/'V««. p|i 17—71. The last named cues an 
accurate account of the journey as at present aeeomplished, by rail to .bkstaf.i, 
vehicle to J ulfa, and chapar to Tabriz. 

- Duration of journey from Tiflis to .Ak.stafa 3,; lioiirs by ipiiek train. .7 hours 
b)- ordinary train ; lirst-class fare. .7 roubles. 

= A pndorojna, or postal order, for the purpose must be procured at Tillis, and 
entitles the holder to the hire of horses and use of tile jiost-hoiises alone tiie I'o.id. 
A carriage (eitlier a phaeton or a springh-ss wooden tnnkn) can he Idled bu- the 
entire distance from Akstafa to Julfa (but not beyond) for 30 to 4li roubles The 
hire of post-horses is at the rate of 3 kopeeks per verst (4 mile) per horse, 
pln^ a regulation gratuity of 20 kopeeks to the diicei at eaeli stage The stages 
between Akstafa and Tabriz, and the distances in versts are as follows : Akstafa- 
Uzuntali (22]), Carat an.ser.ai (171), Tar.sa Char (is]), Dilijan (14(), Seiuetiofska 
(IS'I), lleleiiofska (211). Acliti (16J), Fontaiika (12), Eihar (19]), Email (I, 5), 
Agha Hamdali (13), Kamarlu (1.7), Davalii (l.s]), Sadarak (Is]), Baschnurusehiu 
(22]), Tan-shah (10), Kivrak (19), Bejukdinsi (12]). Xakheldvaii (21). Aliiga 
Chai (2.7), Julfa (13). Total, 363 ; ver.sts, or 2421 miles. Of the aho\ e stat 10ns 
there are telegraph ottices and clerks of the Inilo-Eiiropean Telegiaph Dejurt- 
ment at Akstafa, Dilijan (where the road to Kars branches off), Acliti, Erivan 
Sadarak, and Nakhchivan. 
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Prom Ak:^tafa to -Julfa is a distaiico of akout 2 -jO iiiiU-s. Tlie 
traveller will pass Tlirough tlie iiiterestiiig town o1 Eri\au. the 
capital of Eus^ian Ariiu'iiia. ami will be able to make the exciii- 
sion to the Armenian ecclesiastical centrt' of Ecluniail/hn. -Vt 
■Tulta he crosse'the river in a ferry-boat to Persian territorv. where, 
alter passing- through tlu- custoni-hoiise. he einere’es upon the 
system of postboys. Jecaved horses, phvsical dis- 

comfort. and execrable frtick. which I luive already described 
between llesht and Teheran. The distance from Julfa to Tabriz 
is about 80 miles, or. according to Persian computation, five 
stages of -1 yrosc/.-/;.' etich. tlie jiost-liouses and distances beinn as 
follows : — 

ul MatK'U 

Julfa .... 

Airaudibil [ 

Galanil Kaya j ' 

Maraud 
Sutian 
Tatiriz 

Tutal . I 20 , 84 

.Vbout Tabriz I shall luive a good deal to say in a later chapter 
upon the iiorth-we-t provinces of J’ersia, to wliich I will rt-fer 
Tabriz to my readers. Tlie route from Tabriz ti.> Teheran is tlie 
Tolieiiui second tiiost tfiivi'lled route in Persia, and has been 
followed bv a long sncce~sii;in of eminent voyagers, who liave leit 
a record of their experiences extending over a period of two 
hundred years.* The post sttitioiis and disttinces to Kazvin ;iiv ;is 
follows, the concluding section of the road from Kazvin to the capital 
having already Iteeii descrihed ; — 

' I onlv mention u few : .Sir J. Chardin (KiTl'). Truii fx info Ft-r.siu. pp. ;!7U^:)82: 
it. Tancoigne (ISiiT), yorrutird of Jouriuij info I’rrxiti, Letters xii-xiv. ; J. J’. 
iJorier (ISOfi), Firxf Jon, -in!/, cap. xiv. : Sir \V. Ouselcy (1S12). Tntirh, vol. iii. 
cap. xviii. : Sir E. K. I’oiter (ist.s), Tmn-ls, vol. i. pp. 2.ol-.'!0(i: J. It. Fraser 
(ISJF), ir/nfer’s JuiiriHij. \o\. i Letter Mil : Col. W K. Stuart ( 1 .s:!5), 
of a caps. v.. vi.: Lady Shell, Gliiiqii-e.- of Zifi\ Jc., cap. vii. : A. H. 

Mounscy (ISG.t). Jemua // fli/’oiiijh the Cooeaxi/x, a’-c., rap. viii. ; Mme. I)ieulafo\' 
(ISM), Za I’l-rxe, pp. 
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Xaeir tif Sidiion 

Iii'inuce 

in 

F't ' 

Approxi- 
iiiat« «li— 
tiinRe 111 
-Mile- 

Tabriz . 



— 

Saidauud 

(» 

20 

llaji Agba 

4 

13 


. 5 

20 

XurkoFiianchai 

. •"> 

10 

Mianeh . 

d 

24 

Jemalahad 

3 

12 

St-rchein 

4 

12 

Ak iMazar 

4 

i;iV 


XAm«‘ of .^r.ition 

Di't.mpo 

in 

Far 

Appri'M- 
inatp ih'- 

t.llK-l- 111 

Mil. - 

Nikbt-y . 


i 12 

Zinjaii , 

d 

: isf 

Siiltanieli 

. d 

1 23 

Khiah or Hitlej 

. a 

i 20i 

Kirveh . 

4 

’ 19', 

Siahdahaii 

. ' ~> 

' 17 a 

Kazvin . 

. , d 

18t 

Total 

72 

2631 


Thp total di>taiict* from 'Fahriz to Tolmran is accordingly about 
oGO miles, and frrnn Julfa to Tehm'an. 110 miles. 

I'priu the abo\'e vcntte a few places are wortliy of special note. 
Turkomanchai is the village where on February 21. 1828, the 
Places famous treaty between Russia and Persia was signed by 

of note Paskievitch on Itehalf of the Emperor, and by Abbas 
IMirza on behalf of his father Fath Ali Shah. By this treaty was 
concluded a war of two years’ duration. Persia lost Erivan and 
Xakhchivan, and was mulcted in a war indmnnity of three and a half 
millions sterling. If set the seal upon the victories of Russia in 
this quarter since the opening of the century, and established the 
Conqueror in a position of overwheming armed preponderance upon 
the north-west. Since that date Azerbaijan has always lain under 
the cold shadow of the Colossus of the North. 


iilianeh is the traditional head-quarters and favourite hunting 
ground of the redoubtable ulierih-ge-:. or A/v/e.'f PertticHA. and appalling 
The Vila- stoi’ies are here related of its achievements. It is a 
neh bug curious fact, however, that its selection of IMianeh as the 
chiei' scene of its devastations appears to have been of comparativelv 
modern occurrence ; for in none of the travels of the seventeenth 
century, from Chardin downward, and even later, liave I found anv 
meiition of the insect when Mianeh has been alluded to or 
described. Its bite, which is dangerous, and alleged sometimes to 
be fatal to strangers, is foolishly said to have no effect upon the 
natives, although they occasionally guard against its possible con- 
sequences Ijy a system of homoeopathic inocnlatirin. which consists 
in administering the insect itself to the new arrival, wrapped up 
in a piece of bread. The creature, of which slightlv different 
types are found in different parts of Persia (e.g. IMazreh. Shnhrud, 
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Ac.), is i)ut little larifer than a European busr, but is of a 
tlark grey cciluiir with little red spots i.ui its back.’ A favourite 
prescription of the Eersian practitioner, sliould any otie have been 
iiitteii. is To make the patient drink otfa bowl of sour milk, then to 
])lace liini in a seat sns]iended by cords to the ceiling, and twisting 
tliestu to spill him round as tliey Tinwind until he is violently sick ; 
liy which heroic remedy the poison is supposed to be etfectlvely 
e.vpelled. ^Vuotlier remedy is to wrap the bitten part in the still 
warm skin of a newly killed bullock. It is only fair to add that 
there i' a small clas^ of persons who disbelieve absolutely in tlit» 
prowess of the Hiianeli bug. Dr. Cormiek. who, like his father 
before him. spent many years of his life as a physician in I'ersia, 
alwav' declared that tlie current tale- were absurd ticrions : and 
facetious travellers wlio have reposed at Mianeh with impunity 
have betni known to style the insect a hum-bug. On the other 
hand, I know of persons who have suttered for months from 
the effects of the bite : and an infantry regiment, marching from 
'fabi'iz to Teheran in A])ril 1891, had 1-30 men laid up in the 
hospital from this cause. In 1817 Kotzebue mentions two quite 
recent cases both of wliich were attended with fttal results. - 

It oulv remaius to iiotiee Zinjan and Sultanieh. Tlie former is 
a considerable town with civer 20,UU0 inhabitants, and is the capital 
/mjan .iii.t district of Klianiseh. It was tlie original stronghold 

sultaiufU ^,fThe .sect of the llabis : and here it was that in 18-')0, aftm' 
the execution of the Bab at Tabriz, a great massacre took place of his 
fanatical adherents. Sultanit-h is one ot the deposed capitals ot the 
past. Three centuries ago travellers expatiated upon its splendid 
palaces and inosques. and left illustrations of its external appearance 
and surroundnm'S. I\ ar, earthcjuakt-s. the march ot time and the 
ca])rice of rovalty havt' combined to effect its degradation i and 
.shrinkino- at the feet of the superb mausoleum of Sultan Khoda- 
bundeli. it is now only a sliaduw ot its ancient selt.^ 

' Viih- .nn appendix on the -iibiect iii Eastwick, vcl. ii. : and Baron Walekena. r ■- 
llhtolre yaturdlf 1 

- One was an Ens-li?-!! tenant uf the Erithh CVmsalate at Tabriz, the otliei a 
Cossack servant of the Eu-sian Envov, Baron Wrede. Xu r ire of u Joiiriioi/, 

■1 In the early part of the present century Eatli Ali Sliah made Sultanieh In- 
summer quarters, retiiing theie for the hot months of every year with hi- army, 
liis court, and his wive-, and spending the time in liuntiii.v and enjoyment. But 
after the Eussians had, in 1S2S. approached -o near to the • Asylum of tlie 
Universe ' as Turkomanchai. his outraged dignity could tolerate Sultanieh no 
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These, then, are the twu pi'incipal iiortli-wer-teni and nortlieni 
entries into Persia. There remain twn suitsidiary avenues r>f approach 
IV. Me- also on the north and from tlie Ca'pian. with Telu'rau as 
?ehera^'^ tlieir objective ; wliich, liuwever. are little Used Ijecause of 
route .fjjg difficult country that requires to be traversed and the 
absence of anv facilities for transport. The first of tliesi' is the 
route across the Elburz range from the landing-place of i\[eshed-i- 
Ser. on the south coast of the Caspian, between Resht and .V'trabatl. 
rid Barfurush and Amol. to Teheran. Meshed-i-Ser (i.e. Tomb of 
the Head, from a tradition that Ibrahim, brother to tin- Imam Reza. 
was belu'aded herej, the oidy port cif IMazanderan, is not a port 
any more than are cither Persian claimants to the title. A river 
flows into the sea. forming, with the aid of the prevalent westerly 
gales, the familiar bar off its mouth ; and the ships of the Caucasus 
and iilercury Co., which touch here after leaving Resht. are com- 
pelled to lie out in the offing. As regards mileage, this routt' is 
by far the shortest fi'om tlu' Caspian to Teheran, the distances 
being to Barfurush lo mil(>s. to -Vm<il 08 miles, and rid Dtunavend 
to Teheran IbU miles, or five days by caravan.' An ill-constructed 
line of rail, of which I shall have occa'ion again to spt'ak. has 
recently been laid down as a private speculation liy a wealthy 
Persian from a neighbouring point on the coa't to Amol, but has 
ended, as might be e.xpecttsl, in colla])se. d’he landing-place, 
however, of ileshed-i-Ser and the route therefrciiii are both used to 
some extent by Russian merchandise for 3 Iazandi*ran, and even 
for Teheian itself, and the road frciin Amol has been reconstructed 
by an Austrian engineer officer. General Grasteiger Khan, under 
instructions from the reigning Shah. But. in spite of their decided 
advantage in distance, they ai'i' scarcely qualified to compete with 
the Resht-Teheran line. 

The second tjf these subsidiary routes is from the landing- 
place of Gez. in the extreme south-eastern reces- of the Caspian, 
whence a junction can be made with the above-named road at 

more. For groand-plaj], elevation, and restoration of the tomb of Kiiodalmiideli. 
rirh- ])lates li\.-lviii. in vol. i. of t'h TexieiV D<!~cn [,1 nu) th' VAnin'im-. a’v ; also 
P. Custe’s Moanmratii M/u/i nut. dr In Pn’i^r. 

’ It is described by J. Ib Fra-er (ISIU), J. Journnj^ vol. ii . Lettcis 

XV., xvi. : Ca]tt. Hon G. Xapier (1S7-1), Journal of the It (t.S , \ul. xlvi, pp. lls_ 
lllO ' IMme. C . berena (Iht Jloni/nr.s rt i / u cup?>. ii , iii.. viii . ix. : 

E. Stack (1881), Si c Jlo/iths ni Ptrsh/^ vol. ii. caps, vii viii : E Oi-olie ^ls^2). Lr 
CaurOi^c rt hi Prr.sr, cap. xviii. 
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liarfuru^li : ' f)r whence an inclepemleiit line can lie pursmal to 
A>ti'abad (2d miles), and thence over terribly steep passes (Go 
niile^). til Shahriid, where the main caravan and ]i(istal 
Teiiemn route is 'truck between Teheran and Khurasan. 1 shall 
mute require to deal 'O I'ully with all these places later on, 
that 1 will do no more at ])resent than indicate this as ;i possible 
variation in entering the country. 

Flirt hei' to the east, the Traii'Caspian Railway, recently com- 
])leted bv Russia in her newly conquered regions north of the 
Persian border, and the road which she has constructed 
in correspondence therewith ti’om Ashktibad, lier ad- 
MeUied miiiistrative and militarv capital, to the boundarv of 

loute ^ . . ' . . 

Khorasan. and which is being continued on the other 

or Persian side to Kachan and Meshed, has within the last two 
years supplied a new means of access to Xorth-eastern Persia, 
which did not previously e.xist, or could nut be pursued with safety. 
The fact that no descriptir.ai of this new road into Khurasan had 
vet Vipeii pufdished. coupled with my own desire to see something 
of the border regions of that important province, and to visit its 
capital. IMeshed. determined me to enter Persia, if possible, from 
this novel quarter. English ofhcers serving at Meshed had moi'e 
than once received permission to quit or to return to theii' posts 
bv this route ; and. having already travelled on the Transcaspian 
Railwav in the preceding year. I indulged in hopes that the 
Rn ssian Government would ni:it be averse to renew the permission, 
which indeed there could be no valid ground for refusing. The 
courtesv of the Russian Ambassador in London, assisted by the 
kindlv office- of the Rriti-li Amba— ador in St. Petersburg, happily 
etfected this object, and the en-uiug pages will contain a de- 
scription of iny journey, which I need not now anticipate. 

Ulion till' eastern borders of Persia no English traveller is now 
verv likelv to think of entering the country. The intervention of 
Afghani-tan between India and Per-ia in this (piarter. 
gluui.qs and the merciless policy of e.xclusion pursued by the 
proaches Abdur Ralnuaii Khan, render it absolutely impos- 

sible for anv Englishman to dream of apjiroaching Persia tVom this 
-lide. In bvs’oiie centuries we read of many European voyagers 


' Tins route ba.s been ileseribeil liy (Sir) -\. burne- (18.i2), Tninh into 
Bokhara. \u\. iii. pp. lOo-llt : E. 13. Ea-twick Junrnat ot a Diidomaf,-. 

vol ii. pp. 60-101 ; Col Val. baker (,1S73), Clouds in tko Hast, pp. 70-77. 
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wild passed tVfiiii rile Iiuliaii tfiTitories of' the (ireat Mocrul ,-/d 
Kaiitlaliai' into Eastern Pev'-ia ; anti convei'^'ely. even in the first 
lialf of the present century, and down to a^ late a daft' as 1S73. 
when Captain H. C. Marsh was the last to perform the through 
journey, there were several Englishmen, such as Captain Arthur 
Conollv (iSoO)- Mitford (18 Hi), and Sir J..ewis Pelly (J8G0), 
who left Persia on the Afghan side and rode from IMt^shed. rid 
Herat and Kandahar, into British Hindustan. But what these 
could do with impunity, although not unattended with danger, is 
forbidden to a later age. and the i-asfern think of Pei'sia and the 
countries beyond are accordingly a h'/ve iiicoi/nHii, e.vcept to the 
privileged members of Boundarv Commissions, or to those who 
have laboriously made their way hither from other and less known 
direct icins. 

We thus come, in onr circuit of the Persian bordi'r. to the 
southern coast-line, and to the ports of the Persian Gulf. I shall 
VIII Per occasion later on to describe the varifitis trade routes 

siandult. iN'hich lead therefrom into the interior of the countrv, 
Abbas and I will refer any traveller who contemplates landing 
route Abbas to that chapter. The main trade routes 

starting from Bander Abbas are tliose which proceed to Kerman 
and Yezd ; but for such as contemplate a westerly march from 
Bunder Abbas to Shiraz I may say that, although that method 
of entering or leaving the country seems now to have been entirely 
abandoned, it was once — during the time when the Sefavi dpiasty 
held their capital at Isfahan, and when lirst Ormuz and afterwards 
Gombrun wei’e among the greatest marts in the East — the most 
travelletl route in Persia, and has been minutely described bv a 
succession of famous voyagers, culminating in Tavernier and 


Chardin. 

It here concerns me rather to notice the main southern channel 
of entry, which I have in an earlier portion of this chapter indi- 
IX. Bu- cated as ^econd only in popular use to the Eesht line — 
iSeran "’liich starts from the Gulf at the landing-place 

route (again I am loth to use the word port) of Bushire. This 
is the route that is taken by all visitoi-s coming from India, bv all 
English and Indian merchandise going as far north as Isfahan, 
and by some of that which feeds Teheran itself; and it has been 
more travelled in this century and is better known than any route 
in Persia. As I traversed it in the opposite direction, and shall 
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s^uljsequeiitly iiarratt' luy own cxperioiicer:. I will oiilv add here 
that it lead^ through the cities of Shiraz. Isfahan. Kashan. and 
Kiini. to Tehtu-an. a total diMaiice of juM 77tl miles. 'I'he tii'^t 
170 miles, between Bu^hire and Shiraz, inu't be covered b\' cara- 
van. there being no postal road over the precipitous ladders of the 
southern mountain^ ; but from Shiraz nortliwards the ridtu- can 
clatter ahaig as fa^t as ?piir. bridle, and horse-hoof can forw ard 
him. 

The risks and ih'^ihjrCiiie'idg of this imite. which are not incon- 
siderable. are likely before long to be obviated by the creation of 
X. iloluim- a new avenue i.I' entry into lVr?.ia from a point some 
merali- wpat further to the west upon the southern coast line, 

route Just as the aggrandisement of Russia upon the north- 

eastern borders of Persia has resulted in the construction of the 
Ashkabad-Kuchan road, already alluded to, so the predoniinance 
of British influence in the soutli is likely to lead to the construc- 


tion of a netv road from the Kanin River, rid Ahwaz. Sliushter. 
Dizful. Khorremabad. and Burujird. to Teheran. A concession has 
been procured by the Imperial Bank of Persia, for the authorised 
execution of this enterprise, which was commenced in the autumn 
of 1890; and. should it be successfully completed, we may find 
that the stream of future travel is largely diverted from the Bushire 
line to one that will possess the advantage of being shorter by 250 
miles from the point of debarkation to the capital. IMore about 
this. too. will be said elsewhere. For the present the line thus 
sketched cannot be con-idered as practicable for travellers, nor be 
recommended to the stranger. 

The circuit which has already brought my readers to the 
furthest extreniitv of the’ Persian liult. and to the outlet ot the 
Ticrris and Euphrates does not reriuire to be gi-eatlv ex- 
daci-Teh7. tended in order to land them at Baghdad, which, it may 
r.in route many at home to hear, is one of the mo>t in- 

teresting points of departure for the PerAan frontier and interior. 
Not only is there a considerable movement of trade into and from 
Persia in this direction, but some of the most notable Persian 
cities and monuments ot antif[uity can be vi>ited from this (juarter. 
and. it may almost be said, from this alone. Let me first ^tate. 
therefore, the vai'ious means of reaching Baghelad. and then briefly 
sketch the route from thence across the Persian border. 

Some years ago, when I was first contemplating a visit t(.) 



iiaglitlad. I experiiMiced rlie greatest tlifficulrv in obtaining anv 
authentic inforinatiun in England upon the rival methods of reach- 
ing that city. Owing to the jx'culiaritv of its situation. 

Meiiii'' of r 1 • * 11 *^ T-i 

leaclimg uu piuce That i kno\v IS acce>sil)le to a Luropeaii 
B.iglut.ut such a variety of f|uarters, or i- at the same time 

so difficult and so easy of acce-s, the facility being only pui'chased 
at the cost of a disproportionate expendifure of time. 

Baghdad may be reached from the Black Sea bv one of two 
routes ; either from Trebizond, rid Diarbekir, Mosul, and the 
1 . Trebi- Tigri-.' or from Samsim. rid Diarbekir and the Tigris. 
7011(1 .inU The lattm- is the route that is taken bv the Turkish post 
Toutea to and from rbHi-^fantiimpU^ ; and letters conveved hv tliis 
route, at a speed which no oi'dinary traveller could emulate, have been 
delivered in Baghdad twenty-four days after leaving London.- Sam- 
sun is one of the ports on the Itlaek Sea at which most of the steamers 
to and from Constantinople touch. In Ixith the above cases tlie 
outward journey to Baghdad may at certain seasons of the Year be 
expedited by raft upon flit' Tigris ti'om iMosul, or iwen from 
Diarbekir to Baghdad. But both are journeys which only the 
hardv traveller should undertake. 

Baghdad may be reached from the Mediterranean either from 
Alexandretta rid. Aleppo, or from Beirut rid Damascus ; and in 
each of these cases, after leaving Ale])])o. and after haaving 
Damascus, a further choice is open to the traveller. The ordinarv 
route from Alexandretta ruii' fii-sr to Aleppo, a distance of 1 stages; 

' For the route from Trebizond to Kizerum, nWc. in addition to the autlionties 
before quoted, ‘isotes on a Journey.’ by II. Suter. in 1838, Jnurral of the It.H.S., 
lol s, p. lot ; iirs nislio]) (Is'.lO), doiiruri/.i in Pc/’.sve, toI. ii , Letters x.x.xiv -x.xxv. : 
for the route from Erzeruin to Diarbekii, ridr 1 )itto liy J. G. Taylor. Proceed} nys of 
the R.a.d., Tol. sii. p. 302. 

- Tile stage.s between .S.anisun and Baghdad are as follow.s, the figures in 
liracket.s being the number of liours bet ween :—Kiuvak (8). Eladik (fi). Cliifta 
Khan (fi). Amasia (7). Igna Bazar (C). Tiirkhal (7). Tokat (0). Yalduzdagh (h), 
lialira (7 ), Sivas (7), .Volash (7). Deli Kali Dash (.7), Kankar, or Kaneal (1)^ 
Alayar Khan (7). Hasan Clielevi (Ii). Hakim Khan (1), Rermeli {[)). Gumusli 
JIadan (9), Arpaghut (6), Kharpiit (il). Mullah Kai (6), F.akir Madan (9), Arghan 
(5), Baklash (O'), Diarbekir (fi), Komur Khaneli ((’,), Shiklian (0), Gallieh, or Mar- 
din ((’)). Darah (fij, Xisaibin (li), Aznaghur (Ii). Dainind (ti), .Jazireh (8), Takian 
(0). Zakho (0), Sumail (7), Tel Eskif (7), Mosul (7), Zab (10). Arl.il (7). Kush 
Tepe (6), Altun Knpri (0). Kerkuk(9). Taugh (9), Duz Khurruati (7). Salaliieh (9), 
Kara Tepe (7). Deli Abbas (9), Neherwan (9). Jedideh (.7). Baglidad (.7). The 
greater part of this route, between Rivas and Baghdad, is described in- Sir E 
Goldsmid (1861), Telojraph and Tnirel, pp. 112-471: and the whole of it l.v 
Viscount Polling-ton (1866), Tlnlf-iro)j rovnd the World, cap. xii. 
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tliencf to Deii- on the Euphr.ires. 10 >tage:<; thence to Hit on tlie 
Euplirate^. It) stages : and thence to Baghdad. 1 stages ; total. 

2 Alex.iii- -s’ stagt's.i From Alexandretta to Ah'ppo the distanct" 

drett.i- Covered eitlier bv horse or carriaov in two days. 

Alep^tii G V 

vmitp From tile latter place hor-es must be hired to Baghdad; 
and according to the uiipcTinU'uht carried I)y the traveller he will be 
able to complete this section of his journey in from fourteen to six- 
teen dav>. longer route from Aleppo may also b(' pui’sued, via 
Diarbekir (11 stages) and Mosul (Id stages), whence it is 12 
stage' bv land to Baghdad. - 

From Damascus, which is connected by an excellent carriage 
road and dailv diligence service (!1 hours) with Be'irut. the 

3 Duius- altei'iiative routes are a^ follows: (1) ria Tadmor or 
CHS route Palmvra and Deir. a total distance by ordinary camel 
of 20 davs. bv fast dromedary of Id days, no other means of 
locomotion being pos-ible, and the sccuilty being none of the best ; ® 
(2) rla the old Desert or Dromedary Postal Eoute straight across 
the dt^'crt. a distance for tlu* ordinary traveller of about 150 hours 

' Tbcv are as follows Alexaiidretta-Khan Diarbekirlioh (4 hours), Ain-el- 
llrdeh (7), Fermaniii (7), Aleppo (s). Deir Halir (S), Mo'kineh (7). Abu Hureira 
("8), Huiiiam ([>), Shariat 'ilohammod Agha t"'). 8abklia (o). Hamad el Kelait) (7), 
Tebni (8). Heir (10). liiadin (10). Salahieh (11). Abu Kamah (ti). Gaim (G), 
Xahieli (S). Ana (7), Fehaimieli (7). Haditlia (6). Jubba (8). Hit (8), Eemadi (10). 
Eellahieh (8). Abu Ghraib (tl). baalidad (7) Tlii' route (witii small variations) 
is described bv Ladv Anne Dlunt in Ht^dou'.n Tt'ihes ef the Ji/Upheiites. t\ onder 
niav be felt that, so much of tlie above loiirney being upon the banks of or near 
to the Euphrate-. tlie waterway i' not used to facilitate communication. For a 
short tune tlie attempt as made. DuriiiK the vigorous government of .Hidliat 
Pasha at Baghdad a small paddle-steamer plied on the Euphrates between Hiilali 
(Batiyloii) and Jleskineli. But the intention was ratiicr to keep an eye upon the 
Bedouins than to encourage traffic; and with tlie deiiarture of its founder the 
scheme fell through. 

- This route is described by Tristram Elli', Oil a Itaft and Tltrovyl, the Ue.sert. 
yqP g Tile sta^^-es iietween Aleppo and Diaibekii .lie as follows . Akii.iiin (i ). 
Begler Beei (G), Muslim (7). Mazar (7), Berajik (,1). Hawaii, or Dewak (U), Jlish- 
misliicli (7), ft'e'verak (6). Kainak (G).' Kara Bakclia («), Khan (6). Diariiekir (G), 
The route from Mosul to Baghdad is described by Tliielmanii (1872). ./(iiirimy in 
the Caucasus, .fc., vol. ii. cap. vi. ; Binder ^1884). An Kunhstau, cap. ix. 

' Tliis route is ilescribed by Tristram Elli-, vol. ii. The stages between 
Damascus and Deir are as follows ;—Jerud, Ka-seir, Kaiyatain. Aiii-el-Baida 
(Bedell), Tadmor, Eakha. buklineli. El Bowaib. Bir Kabakiii, Deir. Those Iietween 
Heir and Baglidad have already been triven. M. von Thiclraann in 1872 rode 
from Kerbela rid Palmyra to Hamaseiis. Journeij in the Cnncasns, See. vol. ii. 
cap. vii. 

VOL. I. 
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(nominally = l-jO luile'j or lo ljut wliicli the puitinan 

covered in 10 day^. For over forty year.', from 1838 to 18^1 , the 
British Consulate at Baghdad, a>si?ted at fii'st by a >ul)>idy from 
the Indian Governiuent, kept up this mounted post, which was 
originallv e>tal)li'hed in crmnectioii with the Euphrates Expedition 
and Flotilla,' but wa^ ultimately killed by the competition of the 
Turkish Government, who :^tarted a rival post at international 
rates. The hardship^ and lack of I'eal interest, as well as the 
occasional danger, by this route are so great that few. if anv, 
adopt it. e.xcept such as are resolutely bent upon sacrificing comfort 
and risking safety. 

Finally, there i> the circuitous and comfortable method of reach- 
ing Baghdad, which consumes much time, but no tissue, proceeding 
4 . Per!.ian entirely by water. The 'teamers of the British India 
Gulf route Xavigation Company run fivun Bombay fin correspondence 
with the F. & (.). boars from Europe), ria Kurrachi and tlu- IVrsitin 
Gulf to Busrah. where transhipment is easily effected into the 
excellent river-lioat' of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, which in fnjin three to four days, according to the state 
of the river, accomplish the ascent of the Tigils to Baglidad. The 
oidy drawback to this route i' the* lengtii of time, over tit'e weeks, 
that is consumed between London and our destination. 

Having thus conducted the travelh*r. by any one of the above 
approaches to Baghdad, let me now show him liow he will enter 
Persia from this quarter, and what lie will see by so d(jing. 
to Teheran Ei'dii, Baghdad to the Persian fi'ontier. five miles bevond 
the Turkish station of Khanikin. the distance is ninety miles, the 
road running for the most part over a level desert, and the lialting- 
jtlaces being as follows: Beni .Saad or Orta Khan (l-o miles^). 
Takubieh (14). Shahrabad (26). Kizil Eobat (18). Khanikin 
fl7). There is no postal service; and tlu* traveller, who must 
engage his baggage animals at Baghdad, halts in /,7em.v (the 
Turkish equivalent to caravanserais) and rest-houses. After passing- 
through the custiuu-house on the Persian b(U'der he finds the 
f dlowing route e.xt ended before him : — 


> The cost of this post from February LsS-S to April IStS -n-a.s ■SS),.5.:;0 rupees. 
For the next twenty years the cO't was about s? a trip, after which time so many 
Ictters were sent that it paid its own way. The haltinsr-places or wells between 
Damascus and I’.aplidad by this route are Iilhmair, .Vitha. Rumana, Iltinf, Zatrf. 
Igara, Mama, Imhewar. Rajmi .Sabuii, Aamij. Giseir Khubaz, Kubaisa, and Hit 
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The total ili?-tanee between Baghdad and Teltevaii is tluit 
UO + 40S miles. Of cdose npon -jOU miles ‘ Befwi'en Tvennanshah 
and Teheran there is a di'ij^nir service and chuiuir-kh'iiich.': : bnf 
between Khanikin and Kernianshah tliere is only one jiost statioin 
Sarpul. wheri' tlie mail ciiantres Intrses. It is accordingly itsual to 
caravan from Baghdad to Kermansluih. 

TTiis journey is one of threefold and exceptional interest. It 

crosses the min'litx' Zan'ros ranu'e between Ixhanikin and Kennan- 

Mountains, sliali. the Steepest part of the pass, known as the Teng- 

citie^aiul i.fiin'a between Sarpul and Kerind. beincr fuUv com- 
inonu- ' ‘ • 1 * 1 ' ' T • 

inems parablf with tlw I:otal-< oftiie Bashire-SIiiraz hue. and. in 

winter, being frecpiently impassable from .snow. By this ascent 

the traveller is brought up from the level plains of Assyria and 

' This route i.s in whole or in part described by J. S. Euckingham (l.slfi). 
rnn-dn ia Af/iinn, vol. i. c;q.s. i.-ix ; Hon, 0. KepiieU182 i). Prrsihid/ Xnrrdtur, 
tS'c., caps, siii — xix. : J. B. Fraser (1855). Irdfels in K-OoniiduA, vol. ii. Letters 
viii.-sii. ; Sir H. LayarJ (IslO), rMtly Adrenture.% vol. i. pp. 201-2.52 ; E. L. Mit- 
ford (1840), Land Alarch, vol. i cap. X., vol. ii. cap. i : Cum. Felix Junes (1S44), 
AArratli'e of a Journey to tho Frontier of Turkey and Peri^td^ I’oinbav llecoids ; 
J. P Ferrier (1845), Curaran Joiirneyi<,\i\i. 1-.50; H. W. BeLew (1872), L roin ttie 
Indus to the Tiyris, pp. ll:-:-469 ; H. Binder (IS.st), A« Kurdistan, cai)s. xi. xii. 
An alternative route from Baghdad to Teheran ml Kurn is usuallv followed bv 
caravans in winter. Diverging .at Kangavar. it pursue.s the following line : 
Parisp,ali (I'l miles), Naiiej (. 50 ). Uizabad (25), Saruk (19), Siahwa.sh.an (27), Jairud 
(21), Salian(lC), Kuiii (21). Vide 51rs. BFhop's Journeys in Persia (189(1), vol. i. 
Letters iii.-viii. It is worthv of mention that at Kangavar are t tier uins of a temple 
of Anaitis. the Persian Astarte, the worship of whom w.as wide-spread in iledia, 
.^usiana, and Cappadocia. Vide C Texier. L Armtnie, Se , plate.s fi2-.s, and Flandin 
and Coste. Perse Aneienne. vol. i. plates 20-3. The temjile is .attributed to the 
I’arthian period Vide JI. Dieulafoy, L'Art Antique de li Perse, part v. pp. 7-11. 
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Cliaklsea to the great Iranian plateau, which lie does not again quit 
until he leaves IVi^ia. Secondlv. he pa'-se.s through the important 
and tlourishiiur Persian c■itie:^ of Kernianshah and Ilantadan, for 
accounts of which I must refer my readers to Chapter XVI., and 
which are situated in exceedingly productive tracts ot country. 
Lastly, at Bisitun and at Tak-i-Bostan (four miles from Kmaiian- 
shah)he encounters some of the most celebrated remains of Persian 
anti(piitv : and in the rock carvings, sculptures, and inscriptions 
which lu'ik down upon him from the chiselled surtace ot the moun- 
tain-side. he lioth riruls a tale of bygone splendour and observes 
the most important historical document, albeit in stone, next to the 
Bamietta Stone, that has been discovered and deciphered in this cen- 
tury. Here again let me invite any inquisitive readm- to read on. 

I have now. at some expense of space, and at a greater exptuise 
of previous trouble than many would imagine, completed the tour 
of the Persian frontier, and have supplied to the in- 
Summaiy yoyager information which he will not find 

collected in any other volume, but which I have judged to be indis- 
pensable to a work that claims to be one of general reference upon 
the country with which it deals. I have shown how Persia can be 
approached from the north, south, east, and wi'st. and have indicated 
the routes and the means of doing so. It remains only for me. 
before concluding this chapter, to furnish that information re- 
garding outfit and equipment which is as necessary to a traveller 
in the East as is a ticket upon a European railway. 

Eor the requisite equipment for caravan travelling in Persia I 
cannot do better than refer my readers to Appendix I. of the second 
Carav.xn volume of Sir C. MacGregor’s ‘ J ourney through Khorasan,’ to 
equipment gg^p gf second volume of Mr. E. Stack’s ‘ Six Months 
in Persia,’ and to Appendix C of Dr. Wills’s entertaining work, ‘ In 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun.’ Few persons will commence 
caravanning in Persia who have not tried it elsewhere, and al- 
ready formed their own conclusions as to the desiderata of camp life. 
The size of tents, the structure of beds, the irreducible minimum of 
furniture, the provision of ammunition, the extent of the camp, the 
canteen, are matters dependent partly upon the taste or purpose of the 
traveller, partly upon the fashion of the day ; and any too definite 
instructions might easily be found superfluous or might soon become 
obsolete. The case, however, is different with the chapur rider, who 
probably leaves England without the slightest idea of what lies before 
him, and -who may be saved great expense and annoyance by knowing 
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clearly beforehand what to take and what to leave beliind, what to expect 
and what to avoid. 

It is usele&s t(.) take out the usual European paraphernalia of port- 
manteaux, hatboxes, and trunks. They will merely have to be discarded 
Chuhar- '-'T behind to follow at .snail’s pace after the 

owner and lie knocked to pneces in the pu’ocess — by mule or 
camel caravan. The first rule to be observed is that every 
piece of bai^gage must be of such a size as can easily be suspended or 
strapped to one side of a galloping hor.se ; the second, that, as far as 
possible, the several pieces must correspond in size and weight. The 
slightest inequality makes it very liard upon the horse, anrl necessitates 
constant stopipages to I'eadjust the load. I took out to Persia two 
niedium-.sized Gladstone bags (measuring 22 inches in length by 1-1 
inches in depth), and the agreement of other travellers with my own 
experience lead,s me to recommend theiu as ))v far the best. When 
you arrive in Persia you can buy in the bazaar of any Persian town, or 
get manufactured in a day, a pair of large native saddle-bags or klt/n-jhtf. 
They are made of carpiet and leather. Put your Gladstone bags, one 
into each side, and throw the whole over the back of your postboy ’.s 
horse. The two sides will balance, and no trouble will ensue. As the 
postboy does not use a saddle, but merely sits .straddlewise upon the 
top of whatever baggage may be strapped uj>on his animal, he can be 
further made to carry bundles of rugs, coats, and betiding to almost 
any extent. Your Persian servant, who must be engaged beforehanil, 
and without whom it would l)e foolish to travel, can carry upon his 
horse a second pair of .saddle-bags, in which can be stored any smaller 
bags or articles, the cooking apparatus, and hi.s own kit. Finally, in 
the holsters and .saddle-bags of your own mount you vill carry the im- 
mediate necessaries of the journey— flask, money, pistol, requisite.s of 
the toilette, books, Ac. In addition to my Gladstone bags, I took two 
stout brown c.uivas Itags, which I found most useful. They would hold 
a great deal when tilled; and yet, if not wanted, could be rolled up into 
a v-erv narrow compa.ss. It will be obvious that the lighter a horse's 
load the more quickly will the ,-,tage be accomplished. 

As regards saddlei’y, the Persian saddle, which is small and high- 
peaked, is so unlike anything that an Englishman has ever been 
accustomed to ride upon that he will only suffer from making 
the experiment. He mu.st take out a ittomy English military 
saddle, with holsters and .saddle-bags, and plenty of rings or staples 
fitted for straps, of which he will find that a. good surplus supply will 
be invaluable. In one of my holsters I carried a flask that held over a 
quart bottle of spirits, and whose contents were ample for thc“ require- 
ments of a journey of many hundred miles. The tra\eller is sometimes 
so exhausted that he would be tempting Providence if he had not some 
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restorative at hand ; and I commiserate the teetotaller who starts on a 
hard chapor ride through Persia. I took out an English siiafBe and 
two-reined bridle, and used them nearly throughout. I do not, howet er, 
recommend the former, except on the score of mercy. It is utterly unlike 
the Persian bit, and a Per?,ian horse does not understand it. If he is 
a crock it doe.s not much matter, but if he is a mettled animal he runs 
away. It is better, on the wliole, to employ the native bit, cruel though 
it be.* With the saddle must he taken a felt .saddle-pad, as most of 
the clinpur horses have sru'e hacks ; and humanity, if no other con- 
sideration, dictates the precaution. I had my stirrup-irons bound 
round with flannel, a useful jireventive of the acute cold at night and 
in the early morning. 

For liding I recommend a stout pair of breeches, not too tight at 
the knee, where the strain soon tells. I took a hint from Dr. Wills, 
and bcaight at Tiflis an invaluable pair of hig Russian to]) 
hoots, at least two sizes tcio large for me over the foot. The\' 
are easily })ulled on and off, are \ ery fli'xihle, and. hy I'cason of the loose 
fit, keep the feet warm. Anglo-Indian otticeis usually ride in puftii- 
and shoes ; and some travellers prefer riding-trousers to breeches. A 
good pair of nailed shooting hoots are a siiu> (pu'i non for the climbs 
over the rocky kofoU and passes, which would very soon knock a hole 
in the soles of any lighter construction. Goloshes .shouhl also he taken 
for visits to the grandees, who are very particular about their carpets, 
and do mjt like muddy or dusty footprint.s upitn them. Woollen socks 
and stockings are indi.spensable, as also is a ])air of spurs. Flannel 
shirts will always be worn when riding, although linen shirts are essen- 
tial fertile critical of Teheran. I found a Is orf oik jacket with 

single collar huttoniug round the neck, and ])leiity of ])oekets, the best 
dress for riding ; and I shall ever be grateful for the advice that 
prompted me to take a worsted (Cai-digan) waistcoat, which could be 
pulled on and off as the temperature demamled, and was a supreme 
consolation on a cold night. A black frock-coat must be taken, if 
visits are contemplated to royal per.sonages. governoi's, or ministei-s. 
The Pei'sians look ti]>on a cut-.aw'ay coat as gr)_)sslv uudignitied : and 

' Sir Thomas Herbert wrote, 270 years atto : ' Tliey curl, their horses' mettli' 
with sharp bits, a rinc of iron lidpine: them ; ' an<l theie is not a doubt tliat the 
same bit is in Use now. it is sliaiied like the letter H, with a .sharp ])rojcction 
upwards from the iniildle of the cross-bar. To this is attached a imy which 
passes round tl'e low er jaw ami operates a.s the nio.st ettertivc curh that I lia\ o 
CM-rscen If a h.us.' has at all a tender month, the shplitest touch will make 
him wince : while to rein him in tight, as the Peisians are m the habit of domr>- 
in ord. v to slmw otf tlieir hoisemanship, must often cause tlie pour brute intense 
MitieriiiL: 

i- pn-balily in it- oiiiin a I’er-inn wrjrd, being coiUracted from 
the bandages that arc worn round the leit by the inhabitants of Jlazandemii. 
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■would appear to estimate rank by the extent to which the hinder part 
of the body i^ enveloped, if one may judge from the voluminous skirts 
that are worn by H.M. the Shah. On the other hand, thev care nothing 
for head gear ; and the Sovereign is the only man in the country 
for an interview with whom a tall hat is ck riijueur. Stout riding- 
ghjves are required ; and I agree with MacGregor in recommending a 
double Terai hat. It cannot get smashed, like a helmet ; it furnishes 
ample pi’otection against any but a summer sun, and when you enter a 
city you ^triii off the outer .sliell. and appear as smart as if you have 
just stepped out of Bond Street. But of all the nece,ssarie.s of outfit, 
commend me. after a long experience, to a suit of dress clothes. IVere 
I .setting out to-uiorrow either for Lhasa or for Timbuctoo, they should 
accompany me ; for I am convinced that I should tind them equally 
useful were I to meet in audience either the King of the Xegroes or 
the iJalai Llama of Tibet. I remember having heard that Gordon 
started in a dress suit from Cairo for Khartum. For outer covering-s. I 
recommend a covert-coat for everyday wear, a macintosh (if in the 
rainy seu'on), and an ulster of tlie amplest and wannest type, the coin 
at nights being sometimes excruciatingly severe. 

The Persian s contain nothing in theleast degree resem- 

bling a bed. If unprovided, the traveller will have to sleep on the mud 
floor. By far the best substitute to carry is a big canvas bag, 
Lcdchii.: ^ome seven feet long by foiii- feet bi-oad. with an opening wliich 

can be buttoned up. At every village in Persia, choiiped barley or hih is 
proctiiMlile. Stufl'ed with this, and stretched out outlie floor, the canvas 
sack nvtkcs the most coinfortahle coticli in the workl. A cjuilt or re.od can 
be purchased iii anv Persian bazaar ; and some good rugs i ir Ijlankets and 
a pillow must be brought from home. A waterproof sheet, to wrap 
round the bedding for transport in th<‘ daytime and to spread under it 
at night, is also useful. I took linen sheets with me ; but I never once 
u.setl them in a cJi'tpn I'-klin tvlt. The weather was always much too 
cold, and 1 was far too tired to admit of complete undressing at night. 
For purposes of ablution, a folding indiarubber bath and basin are an 
invaluable luxurv ; iior must towels be forgotten. Tlie Persiams do not 
wash in our sense of the term ; and accordingly their provisions for such 
requirenieiits arc of the slenderest. As the room in the t'Jutpn r-khtf 
occupied by the traveller usually has dooi-s on two, ami sometimes on 
three sides opening on to the outer air. and as these are alwats iickete 
and frequently non-existeiit, it is adN isable to I'tUiv a\ ith one a couple 
of light curtains and nails, in order as far as po.ssible to \anquish tin' 
inordinate draught. 

The traveller who is liding hard will probably tind tliat he eats 
very little, and that his need.s in this respect are easily satisfled. In 
the” villages on the road, or at the post-hoitsps, he can always purchase 



bread and eggs, and sometimes a venerable fowl. Milk is not e\'ery- 
where procurable, as cows are not kept to any great extent ; and I 
Foi'd .met more often failed than succeeded in getting it. Goat .s milk is 
Looking Qjj whole more common than cow's milk. A frying-pan, 
a tea-kettle, and a teapot must be carried, and can be bought in any 
Persian bazaar. Japanned plate.s and drinking cups, egg cup--, knives 
and forks, and a small Etna spirit lamp, should be brought from Europe 
(Baku). Tinned meats, soups, and biscuits can now be prociu'cd at 
European or Armenian shoj>s in Teheran, Isfahan, and Shiraz : but it 
is a wise precaution to take them. Crosse and Blackwells tinned 
soups are quite excellent, and, besides being easily prepared, arc almost 
a meal in themselve.s, Soup in tablets or powders are good in their 
wav and economise .space, but require more trouble and time in cooking. 
Sardines, potted meats, chocolate or cocoa, Liebig's beef tea, and good 
tea or cotfee, are useful adjuncts, which should be procured in Eurojie. 
Lump sugar can be liought in the humblest Persian village. 1 neai ly 
always cooked my own dinner, i'ii'ewood is easily and cheaply pur- 
chased ; a couple of bricks make a respectable lirejilace ; and, though 
there i.s frequently no exit for smoke but the door, the situation has 
compensations which you mu.st Iiave ridden eighty miles in the day to 
discover. 

A small medicine chest or case should be carried ; and the maladies 
against which the stranger must chiefly provide are fever, 
Medicine fiiavrhcea, and dysentery. Chlorodyne and quinine form the 
nucleus of any such medical outtit. 

If the traveller be a sportsman he will of course accommoilate his 
armament to whatever game he proposes to pursue. If he is merely 
\rms md along the recognised highway.s in order to sec the 

aniniuni- country, I clo not recommend him to carry gun and cartridge, s : 

as game cannot easily be got at without time and trouble, and 
as these implements will add greatly to the weight of his baggage. In 
the out-of-the-way parts there is a great deal of game, and a sportsman 
well provided with introductions and equipped for the purpo'-e might 
make a successful expedition. Round Teheran all the best shooting is 
in the hands of the Shah ; but I have no doubt that should any sports- 
man encounter one of the royal keepers while in pursuit of game, the 
present of a shilling to the latter would turn him into a willing and 
competent beater. There are tigers in the north, lions in the south and 
south-west ; wild fowl and partridges everywhere ; and on every mountain 
range are to be found n ild deer, sheep, or goat, of some description, 
from the mouflon and the ibex to the gazelle. Wild bears are seen in 
the Elburz range, and wild boars along the southern river.s. The way- 
farer who has no lethal intent u.sually and wisely carries a retolver. 
The mere knowledge that he is armed acts as a deterrent ujmou robbery 
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or brigandage. I used mine for no more sanguinary pjurj)use tlian to tii e 
at running partridges, and to put out of its misery a, broken-legged 
and abandoned donkey. 

Among minor articles whieli will be found serviceable, but upon 
u hose particular use 1 need not dilate, are wax matches, folding eandle- 
-trmor sticks (candles are always procurable in the native liazaars), 
sugge^tiojib powder, vaseline (the skin is apt to get tei i'ibly chapped 

by the sharp contrast.s of climate), blue spectacles to re.sist the glare, 
air cushions, a telescope, and last, but of supreme impi^rtance, the be.st 
map that money can i^rocui-e. I hope I shall not be thought impertinent 
if I suggest that the gratification of the last-named want will involv e 
the purchase of this book. 

As regards the best season of the year for visiting Persia, there are 
two alternative.s, tlie late autumn and the spring. The former is the 
yeawu^fuv period from tV-tober to January, the latter from March to 
travellmg Mav. Snow as a rule falls towards the end of December at 
Teheran (in Azerbaijan mucli earlier), and blocks the loftier jia.sses, 
besides rendering travelling exoe.-sively cold. It begins to melt in 
Mai'ch. The advantages of the .spring season are the richness of tlie 
verdure, which the stranger sees at no other time, the .song.s of the 
birds and the blooming of the flowers, which alone render the national 
poetry intelligible, and, above all, the length of the days, which facilitate.s 
Ion" marches. But these are purchased at the cost of con.siderahle 
heat in the middle of the day, and of per.secution by vermin at night. 
In the autumn and winter, on the other hand, the climate is in- 
vi"orating and superb. I rode 1,000 miles without a dro]) of rain ; 
and in a country famous for tilth I did not fall a victim to a single 
flea. On the other hand, there was no verdure or beauty in the 
landscape ; and as the ^\ inter drew on the day.s closed in, and it was 
piereinglr cold at niuht. During the summer mouths outdoor movement 
is impossible during the da) time. Trar ellers sleep or repose ; and all 
marching is done by light of the moon and stars. 


‘ It ba-^bcen u-ci'M'il for an Americ.an navclk-r. after coramittin" the initi.ii 
indisetetion of journcw.nc thioiieh r.isia m tlie liol soa-on, an.leoii-,c.)uomly 
makir.o-his ruaichcs bv rnttht. to perpetiate the second of writing a book about 
what he laid not seen Ptr.-m. by H. Dallantiiie). 
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CHAPTER III 

FROM LOXDOX TO ASHKARAD 

I to the Orient from the drooping West, 

JIakiiig tlie wind my pO't-hor;ie, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 

SHAK.4PEAEE, Induction to Henry IV., Part IT. 

It was ill the latter part of .September 18>Si>that I left Pari::: by the 
new Orient express wliich, after leaving' Pestli, runs ria Bt*lo-raile, 
.lourn.'y .Sofia, and Adrianople to Const.uitinople. Throuirli Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey the pace was little better than a 
stantinople crawl, but nevcrtlieless tlie terminus was ivached in time. 
There can be no doubt that tin* ji.iurney, wliich now takes sixty- 
nine and a half houis. and which I have again made since under 
similarly irritating conditions, could without difficulty be ac- 
celerated by at least six or eight hours, a suggestion which it seems 
usele-s to commend to the directors of tlie lines cnnctmied. The 
discomfoits of arrival at Constantinoiile and departure therefrom 
are well known, and have tested tlie patience of many travelleis. 
But the horrors of the lir.at-landing, whicli could he assuaged bv 
bribes, are as nothing compared with those of the Customs exami- 
nation. whicli is now jinrsned with a merciless incivilitv that onlv 
Turkish officials can display, at the newly opened railwav station at 
Stambiil. I was the bearer of a courier's passport and was met liv 
an Einbasr-y /eo-o.v.s at tbc station. But notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of respectability I was detained there for an hour and a 
puarrer. my boxes were ruthlessly overhauled, my sti ires, accumidatial 
and carefully packed for Persian travel, were broken into, and a box 
coiifaiuing a few watches which I was taking- out small o-ifts in 
return for civilitie:. in Persia, having been pounced upon, was hailed 
as triiiniphant evidence of a siiiiAer disg'ui'e. and was immediatelv 
mulcted by a duty. If tin- sv-teiu, or rather the manner in which 
it is enforced, be maintaim-d. ti-avellers are more likely to be iv]ielled 
from Coimtantiiiople than attracted to it by the oi ei-Iand route. 
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At Pera a liappy accideut vevt'aled to me tlie fact that my 
friend Pi’ofe''(ir A aiahery lodo-ino' in the same hotel, having' 
Trofesvir Come to the city tit the invitation of tlie .Sultan its tlie 
^ ‘uubery of ^ Hungarian Cuiiiini-sioii to inquire into the his- 

torical and literary treasure^ stored in the iwlaces of Stambul. 
I enjoyed with him a long and interesting conversation on tlie 
jouniev that I was about to make, and parts of nhich he had 
inulerttdten himself nearly thirty years before under conditions far 
less ao'iveahle than tho-e which await the modern traveller. Persia 
itself has not appreciablv moved in the interval, but its iieigldiours 
have; and the pri-sence of the Co-sack sentrv ivhei'e the Turkoman 
raided and the Tartar reio-ned has multiplied tenfold the absorbing 
interest of tile situation. 

It being necessary for me to reach Batmu by a certain day in 
order to make the desired connection with my steamer at Baku, and 
Tank- pti'seno'et' boat being tdiout to letive tlie (lolden Horn 

01 ^ 111 ;^'' for that destiiiatioit. I procured a passage upon a boat 
ULiuk Sto Jlx ino' the Kiio'lisli llag ;md belonging to IMes'i's, Arm- 
.strono'. dlitcliell, and Co., of Newcastle, one of tliat new elass of 
Steamers of which several now plough the waves of the Black Sea,, 
familiarlv known a- tank-stetmiers, ;uul specially construcTed for 
the Trans]iort of petroleum oil from Batum. There is a fleet of 
ahout tliirtv of thesi. vessels, of wliicli iHcist hate been built m Bug- 
land and over twenty are in Bnglisli hands, and which ply b.'tween 
Batum and London. Liverjiool. A eiiice, Trieste. Hamburg. Rot- 
terdaiu. -Viittvi'i'p. and otlu*r ]ioi'ts ot tlu' Contniiuit. io India. 
China, and Japan, witli tthicJi a large export Trade Iuh suddeiily 
spruiiit up. tlie oil i' carried, not in tank-.steamers. but in cases 
I'eadt' fi'i' distribution throughc'ut the countit. 1 he t.ink-ste.inu i 
cmisists of a series of detached iron tanks, into which the oil is 
pumped straiuht from the reservnii-s at Batum. whither it has been 
conveved in taiik-cai's by the railway from Btikn. Certain of these 
are old cate-o boats converted: bur every day improvements are 
beilio- etfecredin the designs of new vessels, some of whieh. to hold 
l.OOU tons. liav>' lately been built, and of which larger typ.'S imiy 
be e.vpected in the fiiTinc. The ' Lu.x.' in which I was ti jKissengvr. 
was now einptv. but was making her way to Batum to take on 
board a newcaiyo. of which she cmild accommodate over 2.000 tons. 
These boats, tliounh not constructed fa- ptissonger traftic. iiresoiit 
this advanrao-e to the traveller in a Imrry. that they do not Totich. 
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as do nearly all the jtassengev steamers, at tlie Turkish ports of 
Ineboli, Sinope, Samsun. and Trebizond, but ply direct to Batum. 
which at the easy rate of nine knots can be reached in less than 
three days from Constantinople. 

I was at Batum for five days about a year before, didair.ed bv 
one of those tremendous storms for which the Buxine has always 
been famous (we all remember. thou£rh we mav be ex- 

Town and i i 

population cusetl iroiu (|iiotuig. j>yroiirf celebratecl, it unsavoury, 
of Batum that sea),' but little ex^jected so soon again to 

behold its beautiful but unattractive features. In the year's interval 
I foujid that immense progress liad Ijeen made by the liussians 
in the development and strengthening of tlie place. It was only 
eleven years since, by the Treaty of Eerlin. they had first gained a 
footing in Batum ; and only three and a half years .since, in violation 
of that instrument, they liad uncereutoniously annexed wliat had. 
till tlum. been nominally a five port. Batum is now a largi' and 
increasing town, with an estimated population (though accurate 
statistics, as is to ln' expected in Bussia. are not fortlicoining) of 
30.000 persons.- of whom probably one-third are Eussians. and 
the remainder a tnotley congeries of Turks. Ueorgians. Circa'sians. 
ilingreliaiis. BtUsiaus. Armenians. C! reeks. Levantines. Jews. 
English. G-ennan~. French. Austrians, and. indeed, everv nationalitv 
in Europm The town has that incluiate and adt'entitious appear- 
ance which is ordinarily associated with a new American settle- 
ment in the Far West. Palatial buildings alternate with hovels, 
and broad streets terminate in (piagmires and dust-heaps. The 
sanitary conditions of the place are abominable, and tlie bulk of 
the dwelling-houses are llinisily and wretchedly constructed. 
During the hot seU'on of the year oO per cent, of the labourino- 
population are said to be disabled by sickness, and few residents 

' Thi.s i.s iiow, 200 years ago, .Sir John Chanlin, the great traveller, ai-eounteil 
for the horrors of the Black .Sea navigation - ‘Xntvthe reason tvliv the -O.rnis 
arc more violent ami dangerous in that than in otln-r seu^ is becau.se the wateis 
are contracted within a narrow channel and have no outlet : the ]!o.s[, horns not 
being t(j be accompted for an outlet by reason it is scj very straight. And there- 
fore, the wateis bi-ing violently aait.atcil by a ^torm, and not knowing vhere to 
have room, and b. ing .drongly lepelled by the shoar, they mount and loul aloft 

and beat against the -hip on every -ide with an invincible swinne.?s and force ’ 

Trnreli! info For.-i:i, p. 1.11} 

- Contiast till- with what Jlr. Jlounsey -aw when touching at Batum ir 
18(1.-. on hi- vayto Per-ia • ‘.\t pre.sent Batum contains nothing bat some .smalid- 
looking hnt-.' 
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escape tile malarial contagion of the neiglihourliood. which, after 
one or two years' sojourn, coininonlv asserts itself in physical 
inertia or decline. 

There are several hotels, mostly kept hv Frenchmen, of which 
the best is the Hotel de France. Here, and at the Hotel Imperial. 

the better class of the population and the Russian officm's 
Daily hie , , . , , , , 

meet to take their meais and to coiii^xime the hours not 

spent on Ijusine'S in such limited conversational rela.xation as the 
stupor of life at Batum admits of. Thme are no intei’ests or 
occupations, or even amusements, in the town outside the 
ordinary olBcial or mercantile routine. The talk soon reverts to 
• shop ; ' and oil. which is the .staple commodity of business trans- 
actions. tills the same place in conversation also. There is little 
to tempt the resident into the surrounding country, surpassingly 
beautiful though it be. Sport is only pursued with much labour, 
and, if at a distance, expense. There are not sufficitmt roads to 
furnish anv variety of rides. The heat during the gi’eater part of 
the year in the middle of the day is excessive, and rain is usually 
falling. It is the i.iuri alone that has attracted so large 

a population to this uncanny spot. Fortunes can be and have 
been made with startling rapidity; and there are few of the resi- 
dents who do not look forward to an early flight, with lined pockets, 
and a resolute intention never to set foot in Batum again. 

Military necessities dictated to Russia the occupation of the 
only decent port on the eastern coast of the Black Sea; but 
Petroleum petroleum, as I have indicated, has made Batum. and 
industry petroleuui is its life blood. All along the recesses of the 
bay. and on the flat and feverish fringe of soil which separates it 
from the splendid wooded background of hills, are to be seen the 
clustered reservoirs and premises of the various firms engaged in 
this lucrative trade.' Over o.DOO tank-cars run betwi'en Baku 
and Batum. the largest owjiers being Messrs. Nobel and Roth- 
•schild. the former of whom, with the enterprise for whicli they 
have long been notorious, have procured a concession for a pi]te 
line over the difiicult Suram mountain on the railway line nearer 
TTflis : - so that their tank cars, bringing the oil from the refineries 

‘ There are at Batum eighty-five iron reservoirs, with a tankage capacity of 
138,000 ton?-. 

= Messrs. Nobel’s pipe line is forty miles long, from Michaelovo to Kvirili. has 
a diameter of four inches, and can convey 700 tons of oil daily. 
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at Baku, can pa-^s it on here to similar car.' waiting to transport 
it to Batinn. thereby escaping the extra mileage, the weai- and 
tear (if rolling 'tock. and tlie cou'Uinptioii of dime on the extra- 
ordinarily steep gradients between. 

Brad'haw's Continental Bailway Clnide. in the few line' which 
it devotes to Batnm. says that - no custom duties are levied here.' 

I should like the writer of that ])aragra]5h to make the 

Eussian . n i • 

Cu&tom sea-journey to Batum. ami to repeat tliw coniident 

assurance to the polite but inexorable Eussian official 
who will board his vessel before he is jierinitted to land. The oulv 
way by which the severity of that individual can be in anv decree 
relaxed is by taking, as tar as possible, an old or 'ccond-haud 
instead of a new travelling eipiipment. 

The extent of the foreign ti'ade wliich is now conducted with 
Batum may be judged by the fact that, in 1889. 117 foreign. i.t\ 
Trade and non-Russian, steamers entered tlie port, of which 211 
harbour were British, representing a regi .-tei-ed tonnage of 208. 781 
out of -ISO. 21-3 t(ins. The total of peti'oleuni exported in 1889 
was 0-19.085 tons, with a value of o.023.3uO/.. as compared with 
•150.326 tons, with a value c>t 1.721.440/.. in the preceding year. 
In 1889 the export to India. Cliina. and Japan, of which I have 
spoken, and the figures of which were infinitesimal in 1887, rose 
to 935.822/., a total which 'Uggests to England the urgent necessity 
of developing, if possiljle. her own sources of supply in Beluchi- 
stan. India, and Burmah. In Eussian liands the port of Batum. 
hitherto not a particularly good one. except fur the great depth 
of water close up to the shore, is being rapidly improved. A mole 
had been built on the inner side of the iK.irtli breakwater during 
the past year, and is to be fortified by a turret at the end ; piles 
were being sunk all round the shore-line, which will be fitted with 
a stone quay, and it is ultimately intended to carry forward an 
additional breakwater from the lighthouse on the south till it over- 
laps the pier on the north. The entire cost of these harbour 
improvements is estimated at about half a million sterling, which 
will be borne by the Imperial Goveniment. Latelv (October, ] 891 j 
it has been stated in the iti’ess that the trading jjoi't is to be trans- 
ferred to Poti, where great docks will be constructed, while Batum 
will remain a military and naval establishment, and an arsenal. 
But I doultt this. 

Strategical reriuirements are. indeed, far from being neglected 
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at Batiiiii. They ate heiiig advanced with a etreiiuousiiees and a 

purpose that sufficiently indicate the value set hy Russia upon this 

niarithne key to her Caucasian Ijase. Five larg(* torts — >onie of 

Russian them iiot yet completed — command the shore line, and 

military alreadv mounted witli over twentv <>'uns of lioavv 

dispo- • ^ ^ ^ ' 

sitions calibre. The principal battery, in the centre of tho town, 
immediately overlooking the harbour, contains twelve gun> of it 
is said, from eighteen to twenty-two tons each. All strangeiv. and 
even Russian civilians, are strictly excluded from its precincts. 
Practice was prriceeding. on the day that I left, at canvas targets 
moored out at sea. Higher up on the side or summits of the hrst 
range of hills behind tire harbour, four other Iratteries are lieing. 
or have been constructed, armed, for the must part, witli mortal's. 
The permanent garrison of Batum is three battalions, kept at their 
mobilized strength of l.OOti men eacli. At the time of my vi>it 
four other infantry battalions wei'e in the immediate neighbourliood. 
engag’ed in constructing ... military road into the interior u]) a 
vallev where it will be masked from marine attack by the inter- 
vening hills. These details will show that Russia is keenly alive 
to the importance of her new accjuisition : and that, should a naval 
armament ever steam up from the Bosphorus with liostile intent, 
she is not likely to be caught napping at Batum. An interesting 
commentarv is thus aflbrded upon the complacent puerilities .about 
Batum that were the commonplaces of a certain class of Bngli'h 
politicians at the time of the Berlin Congress in 1878. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the line (.)f railroad from 
Batum to Tiflis. Leaving Batum on the south, it describes a 
liailway semicircle round the town on the outside, and follow^ the 
g°™mto coast on the north fur a di:^tance of thirty iiiile^ in the 
Tiflis direction of Poti before it plunges inland into the valley 
of the Rion. that ancient waterway of the ITiasis. up whieli >ped the 
adventurous keel of the ’ Argo.'" The vegetation is almost tropical 
in its litxuriance : maize is pl.anted everywhere in the low lands ; 
and the hills are wrapped from foot to crown in a sumptuous forest 
mantle. At everv station, where are sidings, long lines of tank- 
cars stored with oil crawl bv like an army ot gig.aiitic armonr- 
plated caterpillars, and dirappear down the stretch of rail.-^ ju>t 
vacated. Each portentous insect is laden with .a wealth to which 
that of the Golden Fleece was nothing, and which attracts to the 
Phasis many a modern - Argo’ that would have struck Jason with 
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even greattn- consternation thantlie magic of the Colcliian princess. 
As the line ascends, clinging closely to the hed of the stream 
almost to its source in tlie watershed that separates the Caspian 
and Black Sea drainage, the scenery become.s more imposino-. 
The moimtains climb to an airier height, and the train creep-, 
tortuously through solemn gorges and magnificent glen.s. The 
station platforms are crowded with wild Georgian urchins — true 
sons of the mountains — anxious to exchange for a few kopecks long 
strings of chestnuts or bunches of miniature grapes. Stately 
bearded figures, close pinched at the wai.st by the tightly fitting 
friiorkcs.-i or Circassian pelisse, and wearing a curled lamljskin 
bonnet, tall leather boots, and a small armoury of damascened 
weapons, attend the ai’rival and departure of the trains with mili- 
tary regularity, and survey the scene with stalwart composure. 

The railroad from Batum to Tiflis, a distance of about 220 
miles, or at least from Poti to Tidis. has now been open for many 
years ; but the Russians have for some time been eno’ao'ed 

Surani j. • i • ^ ° 

Tunnel upoii extensive alterations upon a section of the line 
works between the stations of Rion and Michaelovo. where the 
existing rails climb the steep and laborious gradients of the Suraiu 
mountain at a height of d.OOO feet above the sea. The alterations 
involve not only the piercing of a tunnel tliree miles long throucrh 
the mountain, but the entire realignment, at a more practicaljle 
level, of the railroad for a distance of several miles, an under- 
taking which necessitates the construction of new bridges and 
viaducts, as well as an immense amount of cutting, stonework 
and embankment. A large number of workmen were eno-awed 
upon this task when I passed a year before. In the intmlm a 
great advance had been made. The spring of 1890 was named as 
the period when the works would be finished, but it was not till 
October that the tunnel was opened, after the Russian fasliion 
with a religious service : nor did that mean the completion of the 
whole undertaking. The Ru;>Man Government is puttino- itself to 
an enormous outlay in this quarter, a fact which illustrates the 
importance attached by it not only to secure, but to easy and rapid 
rail communicati(m in the Caucasus.' The works struck me as 
being conducted on a large and worthy scale, and as being inai'ked 
by great strength and solidity. The Suram Tunnel is remarkable 

■ It has since been announced (November 1890) that a military railway ha.' 
been authorised, connecting the fortress of Kars with the main line ‘ 
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sm'pa-^'iiig all European tunnels in the dimensions of its profile. 
The St. Ctothard Tunnel has a section of only sixty square metres, 
but that of the Suram Tunnel i> ninety metres. P(U'lia])s it is the 
expense thus incurred that accounts for the hea\-y charge for 
passenger traffic from Batum to Baku. A first-class ticket costs 
47 j roubles, for a distanci* of -500 miles — that is. at the rate of 
over 2d. a mih\ The locomotives betxveen Batum and Baku are 
entirely propelled by residual naphtha, or uMiiiln. as it is called, 
driven in the form <if a fine spray into the furnace. Over the 
Surarn mountain a doubh* Fairlie engine pulls in front, while a 
second pushes and putt's beliind. I found that the time consumed 
in getting to Baku was three hours longer than formeiiv. Upon 
iiKpiiring the rea'on. I was told that tlie railway used to belong to a 
company, but hu' since been purchased by the State, To those who 
know the ways of the Bussian Government this was quite enough. 

Tifiis is too well kiu.iwn t<» travellers to di'servt' mention. 
Those only who are unacquainted with the East are likely to go 
into ec.stasies over its modest, though perhaps singular 
attractions, among wliicli Orientalism plays every year a 
less and less distinguished part. Tlie town was in some excite- 
ment over an agricidtural and industrial e.xhibition. tin* first ever 
held in the Caucasus, which had just been opened in a series of 
Wooden pavilions on an (.tpeii space outsidi* the town. Hei'e were 
Collected specimens of the agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, 
pisciculture, and arboriculture, as well as of the textile fabrics and 
manufacturing industries df the Caucasu.s. togtUlier with objects 
from Central Asia and Trauscaspia. The local manufactures, 
whether in metals or tt'xtiles. were varied and interesting, but the 
general level of the e.xhibition did not rise above that of an 
agricultural show in an English county town : and the grounds 
appeared to bt* visited quite as much for the sake of the bands and 
refreshment booths as for more biisiness-like objects. 

The Hotel de Londres at Titlis is perhaps the most wondei'ful 
rendezvous of varied personalities that is to tie huind in tlu> East. 
H.'itei de Situated on the dividing line between I'turojie and Asia. 
Ldiirlie- IP,, ]|j(r]| j-i lad to the remote Orient, .almost everv 

pilgrim to or from those fa-cinating regions ludts for ;i while 
within its hospittdile walls. _ Heri' the outgoing traveller takes his 
hist taste of civilisation before he [ilunges into th(‘ imkiiowti. 
Here, too, the returning' wanderer enjoys, very likely for the first 

VOL. I. F 
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time for months, the Inxtuy of sheet?, aiid forgets his hard.'iiips 
over the congratulatory glass of champagne. Here, for instance, 
at the time of my visit, were collected a young French 
fresh from the slaughter of urix poli in the Tian Shan Mountains 
up(jn the Mongolian frontier ; a high official of the Anglo- 
European Telegraph Department in Persia ; an Irish engineer 
employed on the Transcaspian Railway : the Polish contractor who 
built the famous wooden bridge over the Oxus ; two Englisli 
sportsmen fresh from a hunting expedition amid the glaciers rif 
the Caucasus ; as well as Russians. Armenians, and the polvglot 
crowd that i? always to be found upon the fringe of civilisation. 
Dragomans, who have accompanied eminent travellers and have 
left their names in well-known books, hiiter about the doorwav 
and present their travel-worn letters of I'ccommendation. Clearlv. 
as I write at home, can I recfillect the emotions of anticipation, 
half liesitating and half c(.)nfident. with whicli I have more than 
once started from the threshold of the Hotel de Londres ; no less 
than the satisfaction witli which, my purpo>e accomplished. I have 
at a later date re-entered it< di.ior?. 

After three days' stay I was not >orry to leave Tiflis, the nioiv 
so as some enterprising Titlite took advantage of my parting 
Departure moments at the station to relieve me ot a porte-'iaoiiuaie . 
from Tiflis containing 10/. in roubles. Considering, however, that 
the hour when the train ?tart? i? about midnight, and that the 
voyager seldom gets c>ff without a wait of itearly two hours in the 
midst of a packed and constitutionally predatory crowd. I recranled 
myself as having purchased at a reasonable price the privilege of 
departure, and turned iny back without aunovance upon the 
amenities of tlie IVest. 

Baku, with its chimney? and ci?terns and refineries, with its 
acres of rails outside the station covered with tank-cars, its griniv 
Biku naphtha-besprinkled streets, its sky-higli telegraph pole? 

and rattling traincars, it? shops for everv article under 
the sun. its Persian ruins and it? modern one-?toreved hou?es. its 
shabby conglomeration of peoples, its inky harbour, its canopy ,,f 
smoke, and its all-pervading smells — Baku, larger, more pungent 
and less inviting tlian ever, was reached on the evening of the dav 
after I had left Tiflis. The population is now estimated at no less 
than 90.000. a growth which is almost wholly that of the last 
fifteen years, and is the exclusive creation of the petroleum 
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industiy. AVlieii I iiujuireil the basis of tliis calculation, the 
reply was given that it was only an approximate census and that, 
when asking- for accurate or official statistic^. I was surel v foroettino- 

. . «. O O 

in what country I was travelling. I remember once being- ti.>ld in 
Russia that tlu* only really scientific table of statistics whicli the 
Government had issued for some years was one i-elating ti.i the 
consumption of codka and its effect upon the national mortality. 
The popidation was divided into tliree classes : tlie moderate 
drinkers, the excessive drinkers, and the total abstainers ; and it was 
triumphantly demonstrated by the returns that the first named 
were rewarded with tlie longest span of life ; a result w-hich was 
as warmly Welcomed by the Excise Department as it was acceptable 
to the consuming public. The 'tory, .'-e non f rero, f Jvn trorof,,. 

I rom Baku to Uzun Ada I crossed the Caspian in the same 
English-built boat, the - Bariatiuski.' in which I had made the 
Across tlie passage last yeai-. Tliough ni.nv an old vessel, she is still 
Caspian Caucasus and Mercury Company's 

fleet. The total number of their steamers plying between the 
•lifferent ports of the Caspian i> fifteen, and the}' are in receipt iif 
a large annual subsidy from the State for the conveyance of mails 
and troops, and also f u- the use of their boats fa- transjiort in case 
of war. One of these .steamers ^ails from Baku to Uzun Ada 
twice a week — cm MAdnesdays and Fridays, leaving- at b P.M. 
We had a beautiful passage, tlie Caspian having exhausted its 
humours after a storm of ten days' duration ; and. after a long 
steam up the serpentine chaimel framed in yellow' sand hills, 
reached Uzun Ada at 2.d0 the next afternoon. 

General Annenkoff was residing at Uzun Ada at tin- time, 
and e.xtended to me his customary hospitality, talking wdth eiitlni- 
Gener.xi siasiii of the pi-eseiit and future of his railway, and 
Annenkoff expounding his well-known ideas of a Russo-Indian 
railway and an Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance. SubseLptently. 
at an impvovi>ed entertainment, he drank courteously to the health 
ot the English visitor, who. if he did not altogether share these 
roseate views, had. at any rate, on a previous occasion shown his 
willingness to do justice to the Transcaspian Raibvay, and honoiii- 
to the policy of its promoters. Uzun Ada ajipeared to me to ha\'e 
somew'hat extended its scanty and unstable dimensions during the 
po-st year;’ and the piers and surroiniding sand were litei-allv 
‘ The population in October IS.sg was 1,6.50 persons. 
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packed with bales of cottoji waiting fur shipment. The General 
hoped to be able to undertake the extension from Samarkand to 
Tashkent, which, he said, had been finally sanctioned, in the 
foi’thcoming summer ; ^ and at no distant date to effect a junction 
with the projected Omsk -Tomsk line through Siberia to Vladivos- 
tock. Nor in the dim future had lie renounced his pet project of 
a ^Mei'v-Penjdeh-Herat-Kandahar diversion, which should bind the 
East and AYe^t in friendly fusion. 

At Uzun Ada the number of native iiassengers waiting to tak(‘ 
tickets at the single small window of the ticket office — Uzbi'ers 
Native from Bokhara. Saids from Samarkand and Tashkenf. 
passengers Ghinesip ^rohaiiimedans from Kulja. Turkomans, and even 
Afghans, returning from pilgrimages to Mecca or other sacred 
shrines — was so great that it was not till two hours after the 
([uoted time that the train steamed out of the station. It appeared 
to be difficult to persuade these inveterate Orientals either to 
regard the price of a ticket as a fixed quantity or to comprehend 
the French system of the qnpne. They fought and jostled each 
other at tlie tiny opening ; and when the ticket distributor named 
the price, in true Asiatic fashion they offered about half the sum 
in the exiiectation of a leisurely haggle and a possible barorain. 

A cloudless sun on the following morning showed me again 
the staring wa>te of the Kara Kum and the crumpled mountain 

^ gorge^ of the Kuren Dagh. Great improvement was 
noticeable at most of the railway stations — more trees, 
nioi-e water, greater general comfort. We passed Geok T'epe at 
11.30 and I had time to pay a flying visit to the ruims of the 
famou> fortrer-s whicli I have described at length in mv ])revious 
work. The solidly-lmilt walls of rammed clay appear to dwindle 
very little, and. unless artificially levelled, should be visible for at 
least a century. It has since been announced (November 1890) that 
a new use is to be made of Geok Tepe. A penal settlement is to 
be established here, and a large prison erected for convicts from 
the t'aucasus sentenced to hard labour, whose constitution is 
unequal to the rigour of Siberia. Russian convicts at work amid 
a native p.ipulation by whom, only ten years ago. Russian piisoners 
in battle were being put to death, will be a dramatic accessorv 
thoroughly in keeping with the Mirroiindings. Two lumrs behind 

' N'eveittielfss. at the time n[ goins to pre^. (tvinter 1x91). it has not been 
befriin. 
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our time (having made no effort to pick up arrears), and nineteen 
hours after leaving Uzun Ada. we steamed into the station of 
Ashkabad (literally ’abode of love j. the capital of Tran^caspia. 
situated oOd miles from the Caspian. Here I was to leave the 
train, and here was to commence tlie long vide of 2,tH)0 miles 
which lay in front of me before my programme of Persian travel 
was exhausted. I watched the noisy departure of the locomotive 
with the feelings of one who is saying good-bye to an old and 
faithful friend. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TKANSCASPIA 

I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 

Tlie first low wa^h of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 

The rudiment.s of Empire here 
-Are plastic yet and warm, 

The ehaos of a mighty world 
Is luiiiiding into form. 

J. G. WjtiTTlEE. On an Ea/jle's QniU. 

Befoee proceeding with the record of my travels. I propose in a 
short chapter to give the latest infonnation concerning the Trans- 
Latest in- Caspian Railway and Transcaspia. so as to bring the 
fornmtinn narrative of it.- progress as nearly as po.ssibh* np to the 
present time. Such readers as wish to tread immediately upon 
Per.sian soil will omit this chapter. In my former work. • Russia 
ill Central Asia.' I carried the histoiy of the railroad as far as the 
autumn of 1889. Later writers have discoursed upon the subject, 
but have added little to c>ur ^tore of knowledge.* I think I mav 
claim to be almost the only Englidiman who has on two separate 
occasions journeyed over the line : and the information supplied in 
this chapter must therefore be regarded as complementarv to that 
contained in the afore-mentioned volume. Nor can the subject be 
considered as alien to a work professedly dealing with Persia and 
the Persian Question, seeing that for nearly dUO miles of its length 
General AnnenkofPs railway runs parallel and in close proximitv 
to the Persian frontier, that its existence has already had a con- 
sidei’able. and is likely to have an even greater, iniluence upon the 
politics and trade of the important Persian province of Khorasan. 
and that the only side from which the railway, viewed stratetsicallv 
is open to danger is by attack from the Persian border mountains 

' 1 mu.st except two interesting papers by Captain A. C. Yate, on the Tashkent 
Exhibition, 1890, in the Procc edingg of the JR.G.S.. January 1891, and ■ A Journey 
to Tashkent in the Journal of the Scotch Geo/jraphical Society. 
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fill Till' soiitli. Some of these subjects will i'ei|uire additional 
treatment in later chapter?. I will here limit myself to the 
engineering, political, and commercial advances which have been 
made since I first visited Traiiscaspia. 

Uznn Ada is now served not only by the bi-weekly service of 
the ('aucasus and Mercury Company from Baku, but also by other 
steamers trading from the same port and bv a weeklv 
coranuim- steamer from Astrakhan, started during 1889.* The 

cation <>u . ^ . . , . , , . , 

the C.is- route ria isaritsin and Astrakhan is now. tlieretorm the 
shortest and most expeditions route from England to 
Central Asia ; whilst, even if a direct steamer be not found leaving 
Astrakhan for Uznn Ada. the regular service, which descends the 
west coast of the Caspian to Baku and then crfisses over, will con- 
Yt'y the traveller to Transcaspia as ipiickly as the Transcaucasian 
route. In the coming winter I heard that daily boats were to ply 
to and from Baku. .Vll these facts tended to show the increasing 
use that was being made both by passenger and goods tratHc of the 
TVauscaspian line. 

-U the time of my visit the much-debated question of shifting 
the railway terminus from Uznn Ada to Krasnovodsk had not yet 
ciuuige nf heen settled, though a special commission from St. 

Petersburg, which was sent independently and contrary 
iinvoitsk to the wishes of General Annenkott. reported shortly 
afterwards in favour of the change, which has consequently been 
authorised by the Ministry of "War. There cfutld be little doubt 
that thi- must be the ultimate solution. Krasnovodsk being recom- 
mended bv its superioi' depth of water (twenty to twenty-tive tiwt 
instead of onlv twelve to fourteen feet), liy its more abundant, or. 
at anv I’ate. less iuhnitesimal fi-esli-water supply, and by the sliorter 
crossing to Baku. In view, moreover, of the certain commercial 
development and tlie prohalde military reipiirements of file Trans- 
caspian Railwav. and of the extension of the Caspian mercantile 
marine alreadv jiroduced by the growth of Baku, and likely to be 
mncli increased if the port ot IVtrofsk (like Baku, a deep-water 
harbour) were connected bv rail with the European system, it was 
almo.,t absurd either to suppose or to contmid that tlie Asiatic port 
' the coinpames, in addition to the Caucasus and ilcrcury Coiupan} , wlio trailc 
with their own steamers between thi^ Russian ports on the ta-pian and Dziin 
Ada are as follows: The Lebed .Steamship Comiiany. the Caspian and Drujina 
Steanisiiijr Company, tlie Masis Steamship Company, ilessi’s. Kamenski Brotliers 
and the Kousis and PropliylaktOs Company. 
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and terminus could be permanently fixed in a shallow bay. commonly 
frozen orer in winter, and presenting no advantages for the storage 
or embarkation of mei'chandise or for the debarkation of ti'oops. 
General Annenkoff. however, had all the affection for Ilzun Ada 
that a parent feels for a single and sickly child, and his attitude 
assured me that he would fight against the change with all the 
energy (jf desperation. He asked me of what good were twenty-four 
fei't of water when the only vessels that were riapiired wer(* thoM’ with 
a draught of fourteen feet ; where could be seen better pieis than the 
wooden erections at Uzun Ada; and. when I pointed to the- bales 
of cotton strewn pell-mell in every direction and awaiting shipment, 
where could more ample space be found than in their pre^ent 
resting-place ? The only valid arguments against the change; 
appeared to me to be the capital that had already been e-unk in 
I'zun Ada. and the- cost of the additirmal fifty-three miles of railwav 
that will be* recpiired. entailing a correspcnuling increase in fre-ie-ht 
charges. Such an increase, however, will probably be meire than 
counterbalanced foi- traders by the reduced cost of traiie-port to 
Baku, which stands at It) kopecks a poud from Uzun Ada, but 
might, it is said, be i-educed to 5 kopecks a poud from Krasnovodsk. 
The deviation of the line, as decided upon, will start from the 
station of Mullah Kari. thirty-two miles from Uzun Ada. and will 
run to Krasnovodsk. a distance of eighty-five miles. 

Between the stations of Bala Ishem and Kazanjik. I heard of 
a realignment fif the railroad for a distance of sixty miles ; but. 
Further passed over this portion of the line in the night, 

improve- I cannot say whether this description was correct, or 
“ * whether the rails were merely relaid. The naphtlia 

wells ot Bala Ishem. to which a Decavtville railwav was originallv 
laid, have ceased to be worked ; the cost of production, in the 
absence of any refineries tai the east coast of the Caspian, beim- 
greater than that of transport from the stills of Baku. 

At Kizil Arvat. IGO miles from Uzun Ada. a large worksho]) 
had been fitted up. at a cost of 50.000/.. by an English engineer 

Workshop Petersburg, for the i-epair and. it was 

atKizii ^ >aid. the maimfacture of locomotives, and for the general 
stSL, mechanical mpdrements of the line. He was expres.sly 
and bndeos P’e’^'jPed from employing foreign materials or workmen. 

Ihe'i- works, when completed, would give permanent 
employment tr, GOO men. The buildings were already illuminated 
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hy the electric light, \diich was also to be found at Ainu Daria, 
and with which it was proposed before long, bv means of accunm- 
lators. to light the passenger waggons. A railway train lit by the 
electric light and s]Deeding through the >and-deserts of Central 
Asia, would add one more to the luauv startliii" contraAs in which 
this extraordinary region abound<. On the further parts of the 
line the stations were now completed, and the teiuporarv structui'es 
which I had noticed in 1888 had been replaced bv neat building< 
in brick or stone. A good deal of moiiev had been spent durino- 
the past year in couttructing new bridges and culverts to carrv off 
the unpremeditated but disastrous torrents that sweep down after 
sudden rains from the Persian mountains. But. neverthelc''. 
thirty miles cif rail near Kizil Arvat. the ever vulnerable spot, had 
again been destroyed during a storm in July ; and the danger i' 
one against which, as in the far more serious case of the Bolan 
Railway in lleluchistan. it will always he difficult to guard alto- 
gether. M. Bielinski. the Polish contractor, who built the big 
wcioden bridge over the Oxus and tlie smaller bridges over the 
Tejend and JIurgliab. was a traveller by the same boat as myself, 
having received a contract to replace the wooden bridge over the 
Tejend by an iron fabric at a c<.ist of oU.OuO/. -V similar change 
was next contemplated at the same cost over the IMurghab at 
Merv. It does not appear. lii)wever. that eitlier of thesi‘ change> 
has been carried into effect, tliougli a new girdei’ bridg(* lias lieen 
erected across the Zeraffhan at Kara Kul. The great woodon 
bridge over the Oxus at Charjui (which, it will be riunembered. 
was a marvel of cheapness, having been constructed in the spaco uf 
100 davs for oO.OOU/.j had again In-oken down a few months liefore. 
as it must continue to do when any great strain of uncommon 
flood or shifting channel is directed against it. But it appears, on 
the whole, to be better adapted t(.i tlie situation tliau would aiiv 
more costlv substitute ; whilst, by frequent repairs and, it neces- 
sarv. extensions in order to accommodate the vagabond lutmours i if 
the river, it mav continue to serve all essential purposes. I’he 
channel. I have since heard, has shifted more than half a mile to the 
eastwards, and the bridge lias had to be extended to keep it com- 
any. 

Hot mucli advance had been made in the interim with the 
problem of the navigation of the Oxus above Cliarjui. The two 
barges which were built for the carriage either of cargo or ot 
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troops could not. owing to the sinuous channel, be towed ujd stream 
by the two steamers, the 'Czar' and • Czaritsa.' Furthermore, at 
that time the normal period consumed by tlie steamers 
Flotilla reaching Kerki. a distance of only 140 miles, was a 

week. This seems, however, to liave been since reduced, in tlie 
case of the up-stream journey, to four days, and of the down- 
stream journey to three days, the boats in neither case proceeding 
by night. Further improvements will lie re< paired before the liver 
navigation can be of much commercial value in transporting 
merchandise to or from Afghanistan ; whilst it will be still longer 
before, as a strati'gical auxiliary, it adds much to the oftensiv'e 
strength of Russia in Central Asia. 

As regards IMerv. and the heroic m<*asurcs that I found in 
progress a year before for the resuscitation of the Merv Oasis by the 
Men- irri- reconstruction of the Sultan Bund across the Murghab. 
the’sultan miles above modern Merv. and the irrigation 

Buud of the property which is administered f>ut of the private 
purse of the Czar. I heard disparaging remarks, which threw 
doubt upon the ultimate success of the undertaking. It was said 
that the Murghab was found not to hold sufficient water to admit 
of irrigation or canalisation on any largely extended scale ; while 
the evaporation from the lake above the dam was expected to 
exhaust the bulk of its contents. On the other hand, an EnMish 
Engineer officer, visiting the works not long afterwards, was. I be- 
lieve. most favourably impressed both witli the skill and wirh the 
work already accomplished by Col. Kozell-Poklefski, the engineer ; ' 
and the latter gentleman was understood to have no doubts about 
the success of his scheme.- That there must, however, be some 
uncertainty as to the results is. I think, clear from the conflicting 

' T irh- an inture^ting: papei- Uy the ofBcer in que-thm, Col. H. L. Wells, R.E. 
puhli'hed ill vol. xv. of the OccamoiiaJ Papen of the Roija! Eiiyi deers, ISSD. 

- 'that my information, however, and my forebodings were correct was demon- 
strated in the autumn of isno, when it leaked out that M. I'oklefski's great dam 
was a failure, having been swept away, or at least seriously damaged, by a Hood 
on the ilurghab ; and when the Imperial landlord, at the same time that he 
was banishing Englishmen from Transcaspia, was driven to reqne.sf from the 
British Government the loan of tlie services of an English official, Sir Cotin Jlon- 
oreitf. who had attained a conspicuous success in charge of the irrigation works of 
the Nile. There was a delicious irony in the spectacle of an Englishman beiiio 
solicited to repair the blunders of Russians at Merv. In consequence of Kir C 
Mnnereirt-s report. II. Roklefskis plans have been in the main abandoned, and a 
new scheme ot irrigation is to be tried. 
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-Kgures of cultivable area wliicli have from time to time been 
officially presented by the Riis-ian anthoritie>. First it was said 
tiiat 800.000 acre^ would be irrigated and fertilised : tluui the 
figures fell to oOO.OOO acres ; and the descending scale has even 
touched at its lowest point, tlie liumble total of 18.000 acres. The 
la.st-iiamed estimate is probably as much below the mark as the 
others are above it. Xor. if the woi’k be properlv carried out. 
does there appear t(.i be any reason why considt'rable results should 
not be attained : inasmucli as in the Middle Agfes and down to a 
century ago. wlien tlie forerunner of the new dam was desti'ovml 
in war liv the Bokhariot'. it was owing to this and similar 
irrigation woi-ks that the district of Merv won a repute for splendid 
fertility unequalh'd in tht‘ East. Sliould a larg(> extent of ground 
be successfully reclaimed, it will of course admit of a greatly 
augmented population, M. Poklefski being of opinion tliat the 
t'litire oasis wi.iuld suppoid a total of l.dUO.Odd inliabitants. One 
hundred families of Dungans (Chinese INLohammedans) and Taran- 
chis (Turki Moltammt'dan~) from Kulja havi' Ikhui transported 
to Merv as an experiment in colonisation : and it is said that 
several hundred more families (presumably European^ have been 
engaged as settlers on the Czar's estate. The only other tract 
where irrigation, followed, it is hoped, by colonisation, is to be 
undertaken (.>11 a large scale, is on the right bank of the Amu 
Daria, between that river and the Zerafshan. where the Russian 
Government is reiiorted to be negotiating with the Amir of 
Bokhara for the cutting of a canal from the O.xus. 

Recent figures of the rolling stock now on the Transcaspian 
Railway differ slightlv; but the following totals may be regarded 
Eolimo- approximately Correct. There are fnem i2f) to 1 bU 

stock locomotives uptm the entire line, and a total of over 
d.OOO waggons, trucks, and cars of everv description. The number 
rif cistern-cars for the transport of water or petroleum is said now 
to be loO. Tht'se figures show that improvement is being madi‘ ; 
although the standard that is required alike by commei-cial and 
militarv considerations has not yet been reached. Genm-al 
Annenkoff's passion for economy and a plausible balance-sluMd . 
though excellent in their wav. have somewhat retarded the proper 
development of the railway. 

A triple wire runs parallel to the line from the (.'aspian to 
Samarkand, whence it is continued to Tashkent ; whilst branch 
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wires conduct from Kizil Arvat to Bujnurd. and thence to Chikishliar 
and Astrabad. from Karibent to Saraklis. from i\Ierv to Takhta 
rpjjg Bazaar (Penjdehj. from Cliarjiii to Khiva, from Bokluira 

telegraph station to Bokhara town, and, I was informed, from 
Charjui to the advanced post of Kerki on the O.vus. Elsewliere it 
has been reported that the service in the latter case is performed 
by pigeon-post. The question of connecting the Russian wires 
from their advanced point at Saraklis or Takhta Bazaar with those 
of India fid Afghanistan, toucliing Herat and Kandahar on the 
wa}", and thereby of providing an alternative overland telegraplii<- 
route from Europe to India, is one that has suggested itself to 
certain English and Indian authorities. But, apart from tlie 
advisability of the project, which is open to question, the circum- 
stances are not at present such as would be favourable to its 
execution. 

On the occasion of my first visit to Transcaspia in 1888. the 
duration of the journey from Uzun Ada to Samarkand — a distance' 
Speed and of 90U miles — was seveiitv-t WO liours. This has now been 
service I’educed for the passenger and postal trains, which run two 
or three times a week, according to the season, to a little over sixty 
hours, of which ten are consumed in stoppages. Slower trains, 
mixed passenger and merchandise, circulate every day. and occupy 
about fifteen hours longer in tlie transit. Refresliment cars of 
moderate but serviceable quality are now attached to the trains, 
and have replaced the stationary buffets, except at the larger 
stations. 

The figures of receipts and cost of working of the Transcaspian 
Railway, which are sometimes officially published, sometimes 
Balance- Communicated by General Anne nk off to newspaper 
sheet correspondents, and sometimes gleaned from private 
sources, are unfortunately as conflicting as the different estimates 
which have at various times been derived from the same varietv of 
sources of the original cost of com-ti-uction. The working expenses 
of 1887 showed an excess of 4O.0u0/. above the receipts ; those of 
1888 an excess of dU.OOO/. A deficit in tlie balance-sheet of tlie 
same amount was expected in 1889 : but the ■ Xovoe \Temya ' has 
published the total of working expenses in that year as 211.731/ 
and declared that tlie receipts were 7.900/. in excess. General 
AnnenkolT however, gave me much more ambitious fio-ures at 
Uzun Ada. The budget of M. ^'ishnegradski. the singulm'ly able 
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Ru^r^iau ^Iini>ter (if Finance, wlio himself visitt'd 'L’raiiscaf'pia in 
the autumn of 1890. retiimed the working cost of the Transcaspian 
Railway and Oxu> Flotilla coinhined in 1 889 as 287 2:)d/ fio-ure< 
which are not irreconcilable with those above qnotial fivnn the 
2'7ov(re A remya. On the other hand, the same ^Minister s estimate 
fur 1890 contained an addition of 120.147/. totlu* fio'ures of 1889. or 
a total of 40,.G82/. for the combined charges of railway and flotilla 
during that ytoar. I have sinct' heard that a surjilus of 29.000/. is 
claimed for 1890.* 

About one fact theivcan be no doubt — viz. that the goods traffic 
upon tlu* railway i' enormously (m tlu' increase, and that it will 
Goods reach intinitely greater proportions still. The ti.ital 

traffic weight of good' carried upon the railway in 1889 was 

21.741.880 ponds, or d-j(*.b7-') tuns: out (.if which Fentral Asian 
indigenous product and raw material amounted to 9.069.081 poud.~. 
or 14G.27u tons. .In the same year tin' value of manufactured 
goods and sugar imported by fin' railway into Transcaspia. Bokhara, 
and Turkestan was 9 1 per cent, higher than in 1 888 ; whih* tlu* 
value of exports conducted thereby frtiin Central Asia to Russia. 
;md consisting of cotton, wool. silk, dried fruits, and grain, increased 
127 per cent. (H’ tin* good' thus conveyi'd lyv far the most 
remarkable, and an as yet unexhausted, rise has heen that in 
exports of cotton friuii tlte ever-spreading .-Vsiatic plantations. In 
1888 the ann.innt sO carrit*d was 1.2F>.274 ponds, or 19. Goo toiis.- 
in 1889 it was 2.29tbiti.>t* ponds, or do. 184 tons: in January 1899 
it was 2b2.7b9 pouds. or 1.977 tons /of which 194.229 ponds, or 

d. llG tons, came from Bi.ikhara) : figures whicli indicate a mnch 
higher monthly average than in tlie pre(*(*ding year, even although 
they do not ([uite ci.ime u|> to General .\nnenkoff's contideiit 

e. vpectation. which he confe"ed to myself, of a total of 1.099. 091* 
]iouds in the whoh* year. In Jinu*. however, more than a quarter 
of a million ponds were reported to be lying on the piers at FV.un 
-Vda waiting for shi]unent. while the railway was said to R* 
bringing up some 21*. 999 pouds daily. The receipts I'or tin* first 
five months of ]89<) were aFo said, largely in consequence of this 
increased e.xpi.ut. to l)e larger hy more than -jO.dOd/. than in the 

* In Februarv ISUl, lio\ve\0i, the* ^oroc ^ renitjo stateil the surplns at 
323,010/., frtiirps which I can hardly credit. 

" Before the ci'in-struction of the Transcaspian Railway tlu* total annual export 
of cotton from Central .t'ia to European Russia by camel caravan, c/V/ Orenburs:, 
was U,6S0 tons. 
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corvesponding period of 1889. Afghan merchant were fiiitlier 
declared, for the fii-st time r^ince the completion of the railway, to 
have established dir(*ct relations with it by the dopateh of several 
hundred bales of cotton to Chaijui.* 

The great mercantile use made of the railway, and the sti-eam 
of goods traffic pouring' towards it from all points of tlie compass. 

have necessitated a thorough Custom-house organisation 

Organisii- . . • i i- t i ■ 

ticiu of in iranscaspia. tins Jias heen constituteil on tlie basis. 

Customs familiar in Russian practice, of exclusion, so far as 
possible, of foreign competition, preferential treatment of subject 
populations, and protection c>f home jnoducts and uuinubictures. 
The chief Custom-house is at Uzuu Ada. but posts are also 
established at Kizil Arvat. Aslikaliad. Artik. Katilika. Dusliak. 
Tejend. Sarakhs, IMerv. Yuletan. andTakhta Bazaar. An ml ru/i/reui 
duty of 2b per cent, is levied at Uznn Ada on all foreign goods 
imported by sea. A similar duty, calculattal at loctd mtirktU 
prices, is also levied on all goods of European. Persian, or Indian 
origin, bronylit liy land into Tr.-inscaspia. whether for local con- 
sumption or in transit to Bokhara. Kliiva. or Turkestan, All such 
goods, if exported from Uzun Ada to European Russia or tlie 
Caucasus, are further lialtle to an inl riitorem duty of o per cent, 
(the duty previously levied being retnniedb On the other hand, 
goods from Bokhara. Khiva. andTurkomania.for European Russia or 
the Caucasus, are allowed to pass tlirongh Uzuu Ada free of dutv. 
Similarly, all Persian goods in transit to Europe are passed dutv 
free if forwarded by Ashkabad or otlier stations of the Transcaspian 
Railway. 

Thest* facts, as well as evervthing that I saw or heard on mv 
second visit, tend to bear out my previous conclusions as to tlie 
immense commercial future that lies before the Trans- 

Great com- • Ts -1 c'i • . • . 

mercial Caspian Railway, tekirting or traversing countries of 

future g]-eat though inadequately developed resources, com- 
manding the export and import traffic of Tran.scaspia. Khorasan . 
Bokhara. North Afghanistan, and Russian Turke.stan. coiiveyiiiif to 
those countries the exclusive productions of Russia, and takino- 
away from them in I'eturn the cotton and silk and wool and tissues 
> In order still further to encourage ami develop the growth of cotton 'ov 
Russian merchants in Central Asia, the ilinister of Finance in 1890 ratified 
a project for leasing 170,000 acres in Turkestan to the 'Central Asian 
Commercial and Industrial Society,’ the lease to run for ninety rears, and no 
rent to be paid for the first fifteen. 
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and fur^; of tlio Ea^t. it will in a fow year.'' time lie the arft'rv of 
the whole of Central A&ia. along which the lift'-bkiod cif half a 
continent will throb, connningling the alreadv lialf-anialgaiiiated 
^train^ of Eai^t and A^ e;^t. Tlii.' railway is a far more potent 
weapon to Russia in her subjugation of -\.>ia than half a dozen 
Geok Tepes or a dozen Panjdeh'. It marks a eomph'ti* and blood- 
less absorption. Great credit must be allowed to Geiuu’al Annenkoff 
for the inexhaustible energy with which he has workiul for this 
consummation. 

Touching the facilities of the line foi English travellers. T 
heard that less objection is now rais(‘d to tlu“ appearance of 
strangers than wa^ formerly the case, though this appealed 
foi-English to he a gentu'al belief rather tlian an induction from 
tra\ellers cases. So great, however, i.s the tratlic upon the 

line that a stranger might conceival.ily travel ah.ing it unobserved. 
He would, however, of course, lx* liable to be warned off or sf'iit 
back if he could not produce a special permit from St. Petersburg. 
Tt is possil'ile. a< time g<ies on. that the stringimcy of tliese 
reirulatioiis mav he rela.xed. Nevertheless. th(‘ experience ot 
subsequent English travellers upon the railway, including a lady, 
was not a favourable one. dhey were freati'dwith soiiii' disctaiilesy 
and suspicion, the First Secretary of a British Legation being 
actiiallv brouu'hf. upon a fictitious charge, hi-tori* a Russian police 
court at Samarkand. These amenities were. I suhstapienf ly heard, 
intended as a reply to my own too truthful description of Russian 
affairs and policy in Central Asia.' 

I have already spoken of the Alullah Ivari-Krasnuvodsk exten- 
sion. now sanctioned. The sugo-ested branch fn.un Charjui to Keiki 
alonir the left bank of the Amu Daria, which was a yoDil deal 

O ' - 

talked about at the time of the Afghan war scare in the spring 
of 1880. has since disappeared tVoiii view, and will probably imt 

‘ I am tempted to say in this rontext that there is small inducement tu any 
English writer to endeavour to treat Piiissia with fairne-s or generosity in matter' 
wdiere the two nations hajopen to be political or national ii\als. .Vfter i"ii]i!g <f 
work which aspired, and was, I believe, considered, to render greater justice to 
Russian labours and aims in Central .Asia than any recent publication, the only 
Russian acknowledgment that I received was asneeiirig article from the liC't- 
known Russian writer in the English pres', the bltickening out of tta-ry passage 
of mv book that was anything but complimentary' to Russia by the Pros' Ceii'or- 
ship of that country, and the remark, in a leading Rns'ian new'papcr, that if an 
Englishman could pay such a tribute to the merits of Russians in Central .Vsia, 
what fools must the latter be not to take greater advantage of our innocence ! 
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again be heard of till forward o^Jeratioiw are contemplated. On 
the other hand, the extension from the present terminus at 
, Samarkand to Tashkejit. whicli I previously predicted as 

Extensions ^ ^ i 

of the probable, has emerged into clearer perspective ; and 

l aspilm General Annenkotf hoped to be alile to start work upon 
E.uhvaj 'I. ;May 189(J.’ It has since been announced that 
the Czar has given his approval to the scheme drawn up Itv a 
.'pecial commission for the great Siberian llailway. debouching upon 
the Pacific at Vladivostock. which is to be l.TSb miles in length, 
to occupy ten years in con>trnction. and to cost a sum variou-^lv 
otimated at from twenty-five to forty millions sterling.^ Should tlie 
scheme be carried out. it cannot be long before the Transcaspian 
Eailway. prolonged Ijy then to Tashkent, will be carried forward 
till it joins the Siberian trunk line and completes the circle with 
European Russia. The point of junction is said to have been fixed 
at Omsk. In Transcaspia itself a branch line is talked of from 
Karibent on the Tejend to Sarakhs. This would take Russia 
eighty miles nearer to Herat. 

Ca.sting our eyes back upon Europe, where the Caucasian rail- 
way system is the indispensable corollary and complement of the 
P inllel Railway, we find that after many delays the 

European ^ ladikavkas-Peti’otsk line is said once again to have 
extensions j.^^eived the Imperial sanction; a although other voices 
are heard recommending a junction with tlie Central Russian lines 


' Captain A. C. Yate, tiie latc-'t Englisli traveller on the Transeaspian llaihvav 
(Oetober 1890), informs me that there is now an idea of cuntinuing the line iroiii 
Samarkand to Khokand, so as to avoid the expense of bridgina’ the Svr Daria 

- After a protracted coiitroversv between the rival schemis ot a eoiiibitied lail 
and waterway, and a eontiiiumi' railway, the latter was decided upon in Jlurcli 
1891. Tlie line will run from Zlatoust, the pre.sent terminus of the 8 amaru-Ufa 
line to tlio mining districts of Jliask and Cheliabiiisk (Sf miles); theiu-c rid 
Tukalinsk, Kaeiisk, Jhirieiisk. Krusiioiai.sk, and Kansk, to Nijni Udiiisk (1 73 (; 
miles), the estimateif cost of this section being 11.307,5001. or 6 .. 0 OO/. a inile 
Thence the line will run nn Uclituskaia, Irkutsk. S. Baikal. .Sretensk and 
Habar<jvk:i, to Vladivo.stock. (2.9G5 miles.) Total length, i,7S5 miles ; total esti- 
mated cost. :’)G.7(i.').000t., or an average of 7,6.80/. a mile. Work has been com- 
menced at both extremities: and a few versts of rails were liurriediv laid at 
Vladivostock to eiudile ihe Czarevitch to perform the opening ceremom- in the 
siuimier of 1.891. 

’ This line would be 160 miles long, and would, it is estimated, cost 1,200,600/ 
In tlie Russian Financiid Estimates for 1891, a sum of 100,000/. is allottul fo',- the 
preliminary exi>enses of construction. From Petrofsk to Baku, a further ex- 
tension. 220 miles in length, is also discussed. 
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anti tile Volga at the same time by a rail to Petrofsk from Tsaritsin. 
Siiiiultaiieotir^ly a eummis>ion ha-? been entrusted with the task of 
reporting upon tlii* feasibility of a tunnel through the main range 
ot the Caucasus from A ladikavkas or some neighbouring point 
to a station on the Batum-Titiis lined Surveys are also being 
made for a line from Adji-Kabiil on the Batum-Baku line to Astara 
on the Persian frontier. The fiict that all these rival projects are 
at tlie same moment on the i'ljiiti is an indication of the importance 
inojt wi<ely attached tiy Ilu'.^ia to the improvement of her direct 
coinniunicaTions betiveen European Russia and the Caspian ; since 
any military operation^ mulertaken upon ihe eastern side of the 
latter >ea mint depend for tlieir reinforcements and supplies almost 
wliollv upon correspondence vi th tlie West. 

d\ liileinTranscaspia I penned the following words to the ‘ Times' 
newspaper : ■ My ears have been, as usual, assailed with stories of 
Eussiuu tlie intrigue' and scandals, the drinking, gamhling, and 
other vices, that, tuikiiown to the authorities at home, 
c.i'pi.i are said m prevail in Russian military circles in Trans- 

cit'pia. So per'i'teiit and. it may Vie added, so consi'tent are 
these tales, that they mu't contain a large percentage of truth. 
Young men who liave committed indi'Cretioii'. i^r lost money, or 
taken to bad habits in European Ru"ia are banished to a temjio- 
rary purgatciiy in Central Asia, in forgetfulne'' of tlii> fact that 
tile painful tedium of life iii tliosi' region' is an incentive ratlier 
than a deterrent to i-epetitions of the old utieiice. Accordingly. 
evt*ry Rur-sian 'tatioii in Central Asia i' rife with gos'ip and 
scandal. Every prominent man lia' a host of eiieinies who would 
stick at nothing in order to pull him down. An outward show of 
discipline mask' acute discontent, evil tempers, and ill-regulated 
habits. Much must lie forgiven in consideration t)f the frightful 
climate and the utterly odiou' life. But it is questionable whether 
a Power so represented in Central Asia is one who'e moitd prestige 
Is likely to remain in the ascendant, or wliether it' forces, if 
directed against an enemv. might not be. found to liave lieen weak- 
ened by the long-existing canker.' 

These remarks, wliicli were not lightly oi- unadvisedly written. 

‘ It 13 said that such a line, leaving- the main lailway at a station unrtii of 
Vladihavkas. might follow the Roki Detile through the Caneasu', pierce a tunnel 
less than five miles in length, and emerge, at a (U'tanee ot lid miles, upon Don, 
on the Titiis Railway. But the eO't would be enonnuU' 
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caused. I believe, '(une ofieuce ; but how true they were appeared 
oidy a few mouth' afterwards in an explosiftn of 'Caudal. wrouo-- 
doing. and intrigue, whicli dionk tlie society of Traiuca>pia to 
its foundations, and was not terminated until there had been a 
complete and radical reconstruction in the iwri^OK ncl of the 

AJminis- 

ti-dtive bovernmt'ut. into the story it>eli. wlncli l' an unatti-ai- 
changes j- enter. The upshot of the entire 

matter was that Genei-al Kuropatkin is now Governor-Gtmeral of 
Transcaspia in the place of Genet al Kcnianff. and tliat C'olonel 
Alikhanoff has been rtunoved front his important and ]'e^ponsible 
post at Merv. and has been ptlaced at the di^poral of the militaiv 
authorities of the Caucasus. Simnltaneously IM. Tcliarikoff. the 
accomplished r(*presentarive of Russia at the Court of Bokhara, 
has beeti succeeded by my ftiend Lessar. of Afghan Boundary 
fame, and till recently Rus'iait Consul-General iti Liverpool. 
Further to the east. General Rosenbacli no longiT lules as Governor- 
General at Tashkent, but has been replaced by General ^'revskv. 
formerly head <if the police at Odessa. General Annenkoff did not 
escape in the universal wave of slatider and denunciatii.m, but 
appears sit far to have triunipht'd over his accusers.* 

These changes, the effect tl' which cannot fail to be consider- 
able. have been synchronous with the long-conteiiiplated recon- 
Imlepen- struction of the Transcaspian Government. An official 
lienee of clecree was iiroinuluated in St. I’eter-burg on March 2lt 

Trans- . ^ . . ' . . ‘ ‘ 

caspia IbQtb organising a separate administration for tlu- 
Governmeiit of Ti'ansca-pia. Henceforward the latter post is. 
except in cei'tain partictilars. relieved frcpiii dependence upon the 
Government of the Gancasu-. and enjoy- a limited inde])endt'nee. 
analogous to that which prevail- in Turkestan, including the privi- 
lege of diiect corre-pondence with the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg. This i- a change that has long heen discussed, if not 
anticipated, and that is thoroughly justihed hv the inci casino' 
political weight and individuality of Traiiscaspia. Simultaiieouslv 
the four Khans oi' Alerv. whom I descrihed in mv previous book 
have been deprived of adniini-trative functions over their fellow- 
tribesmen. while retaining their pensions of 120/. a vear for liffi 
Their place has been taken by Russian officers. Xo more strikino- 


' In March Is'.U it \\a- announced tluit General Annenkoff would not aeain 
return to Tmn-casiiin a.- Diieetor of the Kailwav, whicli wa- transferred to the 
control of Genoral Kurupatkin. 
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evidence could Ijc given of the >iicce»ful disintegration of old 
tribal ties, cii'tonis. and traditions among the conquered Turkomans, 
tvlio. little more than ten years ago. were tightinu' like fiends 
against those whom they now humbly follow and serve. 

IMoiv significant even than the new form o’iveii to the Got erim 
nient ot i'ran'caspia is the character and personalilv of tlie mnv 
j Governor. Iti place of a quiet and uuwar like profes'Oio 
Kuro- whii was happier wlien labelling his ins{*cts tlian when 

i“tkni reviewing hi- men. we have the right-hand man and 

nUer ego of Skoheletf and the first soldier and strategist in Central 
Asia. Born in ISld. Kuropatkiii entered the Turkestan arin\' at 
the age of eighteen, and. atnong cither operations, was present at the 
siege and ~nlise([uent capture of Samarkand. Having ]ias-ed out 
first from the Staff Ccillege in 1871. he spent a vaair in .Vletn ia. 
where he joined the French e.xpedition to the Great iSahnra. ;ind 
wrote his tii'-t work iqion the campaign. He then returiicil to 
Central Asia, and was on Skobeleff's start' during the war w ith 
Kliokaud. in which he was wcmnded and received the Cross of St. 
George. In 1870 lie wu' -eut on a special missioiL to negotiate a 
treaty with Yakub Beg of Kashgar (as a counterblast to the 
Bi'itish Mission of Forsyth), and made tliis the 'ubject of his second 
work. Ill the Ra'so-Turki'h war he was Chief of the Start: to 
Skoheletf. and at it- close wu' aiiiKiinted head of the Asiatic section 
of the GeiiiU'al Staff: wldle oeeupying whicli post he wroti' a third 
work on tlie recent war. In 1870 he again returned to Central 
Asia, in cunuiiand of the T’urkesran Bitle Battalion, and in the 
following year executed a brilliant march at the liead of a coinmu 
across the Tuikonian desert in order tc.i Join Skobelefl' at GeokTe]ie. 
arriving in time to lead one of the three divisions to the assault. 
Since then he has been the chief adviser ot the War Office in St, 
Petersburg i.ai all questions of Central Asian adniinisi ration or 
strategT. and now returns in the prime 'jf life to the hieiiest, 
command in a countrv of whieh he knows more than any living 
llussian general. His strategical abilities and reputation tin- 
courage render his appointuieiit one of extreme sig-niticanee. Aoi- 
can it he for>xotteu that he is the author of the famous secret 
memorandum upon the invasion of India by Ilusyiaii troop-, 
which is generallv accepted in Russian military circles as embody- 
ing the mosr orthodo.x and feasible seheiiie ot adtanee. and to 
which I shall have occasion to refer in later chapters. General 
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Kui-opatkin lias already HSOl) inaugrurated quite a new reign in 
Transcaspia, and military exercise and movement are the order of 
the day. His salary is 1.100/. a year, and 800/. allowances, a 
reduction of GOO/, upon the pay of Komaroff. M. Le^sar is better 
accjiiamted. perhaps, than any living Russian with the Central 
Asian and frontier questions on their Ijiiglish as w(dl as their 
Russian side. General Vrevsky is understood to be a man of 
action. His predecessor. General Rosenbach. was a man of ]ieace. 
In the coincidence, therefore, ot these three appointments, 
Englishmen have reasonable cause for belit'ving, not tliat the 
Central Asian question is necessarily about to enter upon a new 
or violent stage, but that the interests of Russia in those regions 
are likelv to be safeguarded with uncommon vigilance. Sinci* 
writing these words I have heard that General Kuropatkiu has at 
the same time given a taste of his quality and initiated his rfijimr 
bv ordering the expulsion of all foreigners from Transcaspia. 
including the one Englishman whom I have before mentioned. 

It cannot indeed e'Capt* our notice that Russia is with much 
prudence utilising a period of peace and repose for the systematic 
consolidation of her iiosition in her new tmTitori(‘s. The 

Eussian 

coioolicla- strain of conquest was great, and pi’odnctul a temporary 
Central dislocation of force. The ci'isis of 1885 found her. re- 
lativelv. even h-ss prepared for advance than ourselves. 
In the intervening live yt'ars. however, she has made great and 
invaluable strides, while the still incomplete character of many of 
the undertakings to which I have referred is an evidence tliat her 
ambitions fall as yet f;ir short of realisation. Sweeping our eve 
in retrospect over the entire stage from the Black Sea to the Oxus. 
we note the piercing of the Suram Tunnel and consequent addition 
to the utility of the Transcaucasian Railway : the contemplated lines 
from the north of the Caucasus to the soutli at Tillis. or to the 
Caspian at Petrofsk ; the steady enlargement of the Caspian 
marine ; the change of railway terminus to Krasiiovodsk : the 
increase of rolling stock and mechanical improvements on the 
Transcaspian line ; the emancipation of the Transcaspian Govern- 
ment. and still further dissolution of tribal cohesion among flit* 
Turkomans ; the construction of new barracks at IMerv. Amu 
Daria. Kerki. and other places, and of military cantonments at 
various spots, notably Sheikh -limaid. near Kara Tepe. on the 
Afghan frontier; the appointment of Ru.ssian officers and non- 
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commissioned ofiicei s to tlie Bukharan army ; ' and the contemplated 
railway extensions to Sarakhs and Tashkent. Each of these ste]i~ 
in itself would be important; but their combinat ion. if etti'ctively 
carrietl out. as there is every reason to suppose will before long be 
the ea^e. will placi* Ru — ^ia ni a position almost incvediblv sujierior 
to that which ehe occupied in Ibd-j. At the .same time she is iiitro- 
ducing compulsory education for her Asiatic subjects in Russian 
schools, and is applying to Traiiscaspia the .strict passport system 
ot European Russia. If we take a leap over the intervening live 
hundred mile', which are dc'cribed as Afghaui>tan on the map, and 
observe what is being done on the Indian side of that mvsterioim 
middle ground, we >hall find as great cause for satisfaction on our 
own part as may the Russians on theirs. Either side is busv 
with preparations. But preparations for war have a tendency to 
prolong peace ; and experience seems to slu.iw that two erpiallv well- 
prepared countrie' ari* much less likely to tight than two ill- 
prepared one^. or than two countries of which the better prepared 
is burning to profit liy the backwardness (.)f the less. 

If I were asked again at this time to cast a horoscope of the 

immediate political future in Central Asia {ibr extended proplu'cy 

_ would be absurd). I slujuld replv that the omens are still 

The future , , ,p- ‘ , , . . 

those 01 peace.- lime seems to strengthen the conviction 

on both sides that a colli-iuii could not be confined to a small area or 
to a brief period of time, but that it must have far-reaching coiise- 
ciuences which none can fore'i-e. The notoriously peaceful ]n'o- 
clivities of the reigning Czar are a pi.aent factoi' in the situation, 
but one upon which in the uii'(‘ttled state of Russian society it is 
unsafe to depend too implicitly; although it maybe hoped that 
the same instincts will be developed in his eldest sun. who recently 
toured through the Indian dominions of the Queen. Afghani-tan 
remains as it lias now been for half a century, the key of the situa- 
tion. If Russia continues to re-pect alike her own plighted word 
and the boundaries of her iieighboiii's. the t.'ossack and the Sepov 
may remain friends, at a distance, for .some time to come. 

’ Announced in tlie ,1/iwe/r timif/i . .Tanuary l.Sai. 

- As these sheets yo to ure'- -oiuewhat cli'(|Uiotiuu luiuour- loarh u- of U\i--iaii 
advance in the Pamirs and elsewhere: and it is po-silile that we may be on the 
thresliold of a moie trouliieil eia. 
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CHAPTI]R V 

FROM A^HKABAD TO KUCHAX 

Wild wan'ior> of the turquoise hills. 

T. Moore, Veiled Prophet of Kltorasayt. 

At the station at Ashkaljad I was accosted by a Persian servant 
whom Colonel Stewart had Iteen kind enough to send out to meet me 
Airival cit from tlie British Consulate at iMeslied. Tlie camp, wliicli 
Ashkabad Py ]^ad also despatched, was. I understood, awaiting my 
arrival somewhere on the Persian sidt* of tlie frontier, over ihirtv 
miles di.staut. The Kussian autlioiaties at iMeshed being reluctant 
to give permission to English subjects resident in Persia to cross 
the border into Russian Traiisca'pia, my future attendants were 
unable to meet me at Ashkabad : but the Persian, to whom the 
re.striction did not apply, had been despatclied tliitlier to guide me 
to the frontier, Unfortuantely. neither of us spoke any tongue that 
was intelligible to the other, and an intermediary was equally 
difficult to find. I drove to the Governor-General's house through 
suffocating volumes of dust, only to discover that General Komaroft' 
had left the day before, and that my previous year's acquaintance 
with him would stand me in no st(‘ad. The Colonel commandhm 

O 

in his absence, whom I next sought, and who was without instruc- 
tions as regards myself, expressial a desire to telegraph to St. Peters- 
burg for information, and in the meantime suggested that I miglit 
with advantage devote a few days to the charms of Ashkabad. As 
I knew from formei' experimice that these were of the most meagre 
description, consisting only of a common native bazaar, several 
Russian shops, the houses inhabited by the Russian civil and 
military officials, and the military cantonments — planted down on 
a flat and featureless desert, and wrapped up in a perpetual whirl- 
wind of dust * — I declined the invitation and expressed my desire 

' In 18.S1, when the Russians invaded Transcaspia, Ashkabad was a Turkoman 
settlement of nOO kilithns. Beinar constituteil the Russian capital, it speedilv 
elianged its character and e.xtended its dimensions. In 1884 it contained a popu- 
lation of 4,000; in 1886 of 10,000, exclusive of the military. Since then it has 
remained at a little above that figure. 
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to piijceed at once. tills intention appeared to be incompatible 
with am concealed design to spy out the land, I was permitted to 
depart, although I received no as^i-tance or othn' of assistance in 
the dilemma in which I was placed as regards inv arrano’enients. 
The fact is. The Russian military authorities do not very much care 
about seeing Englishmen at Adikabad. and have on more than 
one occasion shown an incivility rare in so polite a people. 

Having at last entered into conimunications with niv Persian, 
through the medium of two intervening jiarties, and having spent 
start for hours ill rearranging my baggage and transferring 

it to mules, I started iorth an hour before sundown, in- 
tending’ to drive in a droshky to the mountains, and to 
ride the reinaiiiiug distance on a lior-e which had been brought fu- 
me by the Persian. A niisunderstancliug. arising from the too 
numerous necessary links in our chain of conversation, resulted in 
my baggage being lost fin- the night, in the I'ersian having to walk 
fifteen miles, and myself being compelled to ride entirely alone to 
the frontier at midnight, and tlim-e to wander about till bv good 
fortune I sti-uck the encampment at 1 a,m. 

The road upon which I travelled, and which I shall now describe, 
is one of great importance, inasimicli as it provides Russia with a 
History of pi'ivate way of entry into the coveted province of Khorasan. 

Immediately after her snlijugaflon of the Turkomans in 
Kuchan 1881, she Set to Work to Consolidate her position upon the 
Persian border and to utilise the advantages which con- 
que.st had given her over her weak and timid neighbour on the 
south. A strategical ascendency she already possessed by virtue 
of her newlv acquired territorie.s, and of a border treaty wliicli she 
proceeded forthwith to conclude with Persia, and which placed the 
■crest of the mountains as well as the command of the principal 
water-supplies in her hands.* General Annenkotf's railwavproinised 
her a commercial superiority not less assured, provided that her 
merchandise could easily and securely pass across the border. 
Existing cominunications between the Turkoman Atek (literally, 

■ skirt ' of the monntains) and Khorasan were none of the best, and 
bad been all but closed by the savage forays of the bordei- clan-. 
It was for the purpose of opening ujj a new. secure, and direct line 
of Connection that a military was presently commenced 

from Ashkabad to the frontier, the IVu-siaiis undertaking at the 
‘ Printed as an Appendix to Hi/ns-iii in Cenfru! Asin. 
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same time to co-operate in the amicable enterprise by constructing- 
a similar roatl upf>n their side of the boundary which should meet 
the Russian njad. and eventually link Ashkabad by a carriageable 
highwav with Kiichan and Meshed. The Persian section of the 
road was entrusted tia General Gasteiger Khan, an Austrian 
Engineer officer in the service of the Shah. Before the close of 
1888 the Russian section, tlnrty miles in length, had reached the 
fituitier ; but the Persian, it is needless to adtl. liad scarcely lje(>n 
commenced and showed no signs of progress. Irritated at this 
delay, and at the advantage presumed to have been gaineel by Great 
Britain in the Karun Cimcession of 1888. Russia now put on the 
screw at the Persian Court ; and. among the stipulations of a secret 
agreement which has not been divulged, insisted upon the immediate 
completion of the Ashkabad-Kuchan road. The Shah did not 
relish tlie injunction. Imt was p(.iwerless to resist. Genei-al Gas- 
teiger Khan was relieved of his office, it being variously alleiged 
that he had cptarrelled with the Governor-General of Khoi-asan. and 
that he had been found secretly corresponding with tlu' Russians; 
and the contract was entrusted ti.) the IMalek-et-Tajar or Head of 
the Merchants' Guild at Aleshed. who undertook to ci.juiplete the. 
work in a year at a cost of lo.UOO/.. receiving in i-eturn a conces- 
sit, ui of the rest-houses, wells, and collectio7i of tolls along the route. 
This was the situation when I travelhul uptui the road in the 
beginning of October ISSlh 

Leaving Ashkabad in a southeily tlirection. the road strikes 
across the plain towards the nnumtains. It is of uniform width. 
Russian tweiity-five feet, and. alth(.iugh near the town it vras full 
section ,jf Pules, yet the gradients, even in the steepest parts, are 
such as to render it easily available fur the passage of artillerv. 
At a distance of eight miles it reaches the foot of the hills and tl.en 
winds up a lateral valley parallel to the axis of the main rangi* of 
the Kopet Dagh. Later on an ascent in zigzags commences, lead- 
ing, at a distance ot hfteen miler-. into a narrow mountain gciroe. 
at whose bottom is a stony tori'eiit bed, emptv wlieii 1 passed it, 
but evidently liable to a sudden rush of water in times of ineltino- 
snow or Hood. It must be economy rather than any practical 
object that has induced the Russians ti.i cross and recross this 
torrent-bed. not by bridges, hut by a rougli stone causewav built 
through the channel itself, and alivady in many places broken up 
and swept away. A second sei-ies of zigzags leads, at about the 
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tweiity-fiftli mile, into a de'olate upland vallev. acro>'; nliiehtlie 
road runs in a divary line until, astaiii passing into the liilU. it 
reaches the Eii>>ian village of Baj (iirha (lit<*rallv. ■ Eaktu's of thi^ 
Tolls ). previously known U' Aiidan. at about one inih' bevoud 
n Inch the crest is mounted that marks the boundary Ijetween 
Russian and IVivian territory. Xeitlier on the road nor at the 
frontier were there any Rtt'"ian soldiers, thoug'h the Chief of the 
iStati at A'^hkabad laid pre'enttal me with an order for pa'^insr anv 



riai^i.vx E.t.i oip.u.v 


that I might encounter. The tVict i-;, Russia can attiird to leave 
this portion of lier A-iatic I'rontim' ab-^olutelv iingatarded, agg■res^iou 
troni Persia being out of the qut'tion. and none but Russians or 
natives going the other way. Xear the end of tlie road, however, 
and at a short distance from tlie frontier, t found a large rectangular 
stone building in couise of construction, whicli if-. 1 believe, to 
serve the purposes cof a guard- and rest-hoiise combined. The 
Persian Baj Girha. where tlun-e i^ a C'u~t<im-house at which dues 
are levied on caravan- from Ashkaltid. i- a -mall village ot mud 
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huts, clinging to the hill side, at about two miles tVom the frontier 
down a valley : and here it was that, 'tninbling along on foot with 
luy bridle on my arm. I fortunately struck my camp. A glorious 
moon, idealising the gaunt and sombre landscape, had cheered mv 
solitary ride and guidt*d me to my destination. There was not an 
atom of verdure on the brown bleak hills : and not a sign or s(.iund 
of life on the road except a rare carat an moving with music of 
camel-bells through the silence. 

The mountain range through which I had been passing, in 
whose spurs and branches I spent another two da vs before reaching 

Kuchan. and in who-e rueftted eastern ramitications I 
Xlie ““ 

Border was to wander for the ten day- following, is the eastern 
Mount.rms p^-olyngation of the great Iflbur/. range* that runs like a 
mighty rock wall along the entire northern border of Persia. 
Connected with the Caucasian system upon the west, it ftllows at 
distances varying from ten to thirty miles the south coast line of 
the Caspian, throwing up on its way the prodigious peak of 
Demavend (19.400 ft.j. until, temporarily arn^sted in the vallev 
of the Gura'an bevemd Astralrad. it assumes a new lease of vifrour 
in the knotted mountaiit ridges that stand one behind the other 
like infantry files, with an axis pointing from north-west to south- 
east. in the middle district between the Turkoman plains and the 
northern skirts of the Great Persian Desert. Further on the con- 
nection is as distinct with the misnamed Paropamisan range above 
Herat, itself a western continuation of the tremendous Hindu 
Kush. In the region under examination, the border ranges on the 
north are known by the names of the Kuren Dagli and Kopet Dagh. 
whilst the main and still higher inland ridge, enclosing the valley 
of the Atrek on the south, bears the successive names of Ala Dao-h 
and Binalud Kuh. The upland valleys concealed between these 
parallel barriers have an average elevation of 4.00U feet, and are 
dominated by peaks that claim an altitude of from 8.000 to 11.000 
feet. It is said that in Khorasan alone there are not less than 
sixteen summits which answer to thi^ description. Nothing can 
exceed the bleak sterility of their outward form. Unredeemed by 
any verdure but a stunted and scanty growth iif juniper, watered 
by few springs, and with little or no soil upon the slopes, the orev 
limestone tells with frank and forludding effronterv its reiufit'e 
geological tale. It was not out of keeping with the chill and 
savage character of these hill- that until the last decade thev were 
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tile clioeeii hamit of rapine and imirder. the Turkuinan inan-luniters 
siveeping doim like a tlame through their sullen gorges, and tailing 
M'ith ^wdi'd and lnll^ket upon the villager and tincks that pre^nined 
to survive their repeated devastation-.. 

It was -aid. when the Russians began tn build tin* Ashkabad- 
Kuchan road, that they contemplated in the future laving upon it 
Projected — whether a railroad or a r^tealn tramway — 

railroad (-]j.p diould facilitate their connection with IMeshed. .\s 
has been pointed out to me. howevei-. Ijy an English Enginee)' otticer 
who has inspected the work, sucli cannot possibly be the case, the 
zigzags bv which the ridges are snvniounted Ijeing of a character 
with which, in their present condition, no railroad in the world 
could gi'apple : while the same may be said of many of tlu* 
angles on the Persian section of the road between Raj Girha and 
Kuchan. It would be easy enoiigli to lay a line of rails from 
Kuchan to fleshed, wliere the track would run upon a level plain. 
But no purjiose would be served by sucli an outlay : and it is more 
probable, a- will be pointed out later on. that, if Me-lied is tn be 
brought into correspondence with the Russian I’ailway system, it 
will be from the opposite direction. 

From Raj Girha there are two short marelies. riii Diuliadam 
and Imam Kuli. to Kuchan. The distance is said to be 1'2 fiirsalii.:<. 
nominally 18 miles. I reckon tlu* -tages. however, from Ashkabad 


as follows ; 

Ashkabad to Laj Girha 30 

i’aj Girha to I’ersian Du 2 

Persian Do. to Imam Kaii . . . . 21 

Iinam Kuli to Kuchan ...... 23 


Total , .70 

Between the frontier and Kuchan. the present camel and mule 
track does not follow precisely the same line as will the chn ii.<r:ce. 

The latter, it is understood, will make a cli'tijur by 
?emon"of Anghaz. and will avoid other steep or difficult places, 
the road Xevertlieless. I kept continually striking upon tin* in- 
complete works, small segments of the road being Knished. ethers 
only marked out. and others agaiti in the hands ot the workmen. 
I met some hundreds of the-e in batches.* blasting the rocks, or 
building unsubstantial bridges, wliich will probably be destroyed 
by the tirst flood. A German engineer had been engaged to infuse 


Their wa^es were about 6W. a dav. 
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a little :^cience into the pi’oceediiig:^. but he died a menth latef ; 
and if native engineering talent has since been thunght >iitficient, 
it is a poor look-out for tlie durability f)f the iiiuhn-takiiig. 'file 
laboiirei's I saw at work were engaged in the mo?t leisurely fashion ; 
and if the Malek-et-Tajar completes his contract in double the 
time specified I sliall be vtuy niiicli surpri-ed. 

Passing down the valley in a south-easterly direction from Baj 
Girha. the jn-e-ent route leads through stony hills and glens that 
reminded me strano-elv of the forlorn belt of countrv in 

Dui'badani -r i 

and Imam Palestine tliat IS crossed between -lerusalem and Samaria. 

A little further we entered a narrow detile, which was .-o 
steep that I was obliged to dismount and lead down my horse. .Small 
watch-towers perched like eyries on the cliff tops, and a rudely 
constructed wall of stones built across tlie ravine, were reminder.s 
of the not yet forgotten days of Turkoman forays. At tlie end of 
the gorge we emei'ged upon a small circular plain, in which the 
village of Durbadam takes advantage of tlie pi-esence of a mountain 
stream, deriving therefrom both its d'fh’c and whtu’ewithal 

of life. A srpiare enclosure with liigh mud walls and projecting 
towers at the angles was a sight with which I wa.s to become daily 
if not h(.iurly tamiliar later on. and which wa' an elementary 
obligation of tactics imposed by the Turkomans upon every village 
within a hundred miles of their border. At Durbadam (1 1 miles) 
I .spread a carpet in an orchard and lunched. 

Following the gnirge by which the river .Sharek enters the 
valley, and where the neiv road will cro-s the stream several times, 
and will be very liable to demolition by Hoods, we came into more 
open country, and passed the fii'-t of two villages known as Imam 
Kuli on the left. Hearing sounds of lamentation proceeding from 
a miserable hovel, and observing a circle of women and children 
weeping and bewailing’ outside. I went up and fuind that one of 
the natives of the village, a husband and a father, had been killed 
by a fall of rock, while blasting on the new roadwav. in the yoro'e 
which I liad just quitted. Tlie dead body, naked, but cowred 
with a sheet, lay with its feet in the doorway. I gave the poor 
creatures a few /.'/•<//(<. as they looked iniserabh’ poor. Out-ide t!ie 
village I passed a shallow gravelly trench dug bv the loadside, 
where, amid a little cluster of stony mound', the haple-s victim 
was about to he laid t(j rest. At -j r.M.. in a wider opeuino' of the 
valley, dignitied by occasional clumps of poplar. I reached the main 
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village of Imam Kuli. built, as are all these I’ersiau mountain 
Milages, in tiers upon the hill side — a series of squalid mud terraces 
])iin-eed Ijy low holes for doorways. The headman of the villao-o 
offered me his h(juse. but I preferred the pw.ispect of cold in a tent 
to the certainty of fleas indoors. Here I wu' met bv a messeiio'er 
from the Ilkhani or Chief of Kachan, whose capital 1 was to visit 
on the morrow, and who had been apprised of my arrival. Tin* 
emissary, an old gentleman with white btaard most inq^erfc-etlv dved 
with henna, inquired at what lioiir I proposed to arrive at Ivuchan. 
as his master wislied to give me a betitting reception outside the 
town. I gave him the /•eadt’,vce"s at noon. He snog’ested that ! 
should spend an entire dav at Imam Kuli — a solicitude cm un- 
behalf which I found to be due to hi> own reluctance to make tlie 
return journey to Kuchan witli sufficient s]X‘ed to anticipate mv 
arrival. I replied that the irresi.'tible attractions of Kuchan drew 
me on. 

As I started at 'even o'clock the next morning, a party of 
pilgrims for Meshed, wlio liad come from Reslit. n'li Uziin Ada and 
Zob.iraii to Ashkabad.' passed out of tlie village on donkey back in 
icuclutn front of me. singing loudly in praise of Ali and Husein. 
and other saints of the .Shiah calendar. I f I lowed the main road 
out of the valley, and then struck off to the south-west, taking a short 
out ovei- a rolling range of hills which con'ritute the w.aterslied 
between the stream' that drain north to the Atek and those that 
drain south to Kuchan. In a ravine on the left couldbe discerned 
the small villages of Kelat-i-Shali Mohammed, watered bv a L'ninif 
or underground aqueduct, and further on Kelat-i-Mullammamiul 
(ilullah Mahmud 't). There w;i' no contra't of colour on the 
barren hills, even though they now became lower and more 
undulating, while their flaid^- had in parts been ploughed for 
grain. The landscape might have bt'en draped in L-lnil-i. that 
excellent Imt unlovely material with which we clothe our soldiers in 
torrid climes. Zobaran (1 o miles j. though the name signifies jileiity. 
did not bvits appearance betray that it enjoyed plenty of any thing 
but stones and dust. However, a tiny rill of clear water fed ;i 

' The Transca']iimi Ilailwav is veiw lamely ii'eil by Mu"uliiian pilLuiiii' of 
both persuasions, niakiny their way to or from the saered 'brines. For the 
Sunni' of Central Asia it supplies an agreeable abriilpment of the loipe lourney 
to Tleeea, anil is erpially 'eiviceahle for that to KeiTiela ami Xejet. lU- rli.- 
Persian Shiahs and the Mahometans of IhotVest. it b enoimou.'ly loed on tlie 
pilgrimage to the 'brine of Imam I’.eza at Meshed. 
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small pool nml watered a few :;tvagglmg poplar< aiul willow^. 
Tlie two remaiiiins' to Ivticliati were lull f and it was 

a little pa't noon when I arrived. For three-rpiarteiv of an hoar 
heforehand I had 'een the town and its orchards and vineyai'ds lying 
far below in the midst of a broad valley, like a footprint ot red moidd 
upon a sandv iloor. The limits of the highly cidfivated ground 
around the totvn were distinctly marked ; and it was as though 
some giant, stepping over the earth, had planted one big foot in 
this desolate hollow of the world's surface, which had straightway 
burgeoned and blossomed under the magic touch. On the north and 
south the vallev was conlined by rolling ranges wliich sti’etched away 
towards Shirwan in the west and eastwards in the direction of 
IMi'shed. Within alimit two miles of the town, and at the last 
swell of the hill before descending into tlie plain. I struck the* main 
road again, and galloped briskly towards tlie walls. About a mile 
therefrom a Ijridge with a 'ingle high arcii and no afti'm[)t at a 
parapet spanned the then waterless channel of the Atrek.* A 
tiock of gioats was standing in the di-ied-ii]) bed. and sipjiing the 
little remaining moisture in a few stagnant pools. A few dusty 
poplars fringed the bank~ of the vanished stream. On the other 
side vegetatiim was geiii-ral and e\ en proliKc. Orchards of peaclii's. 
mulberry, apricot, and pomegranate were yellowing under the fall 
of the year. The t-nclosures wer»' thickly planted with vines 
straggling in irregular double rows with broad deep irrigation 
trenches for the water between, and presenting an appearance 
very unlike the trim precision i>f the vineyards of Bordeaux. 'Lite 
industrial energy of Kuchan seeiii' to be specially devoted to the 
manufacture of wine, and in a scarcely less degree to its consump- 
tion. a genial immunity which the Shiah Mahometans have never 
been slow' to claim for themselves from the stern asceticism of the 
Sunni dogma. 

By this time 1 wa- much surprised to have met no carriage or 
deputation from the Khan, in view of the recognised reception 
given to stranger- at IVrsian -eats of government, and of the 

' That this is tlie main stream of the .Atrek I do not think there eaii he any 
doubt. It ri'Cs in the d.eiile of T.it'.ink below the Allah-o-.Vkbar ranye, aliuut 
twenty miles to the south of Kuchaii, and is souietimes calleil Tabarik as tai a~ 
that place. Valentine I’aker cluiiiied to have discovered the leal source in a i'o il 
called Kara Kazan (Black Cauldion), close to But he can Ciidv have 

ignored the upper coui-e of the river, because at that time it mu=t liai’e been 
dry. 
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preparation:? of tlie previous day.' I reineiiihered tliat wlu-u 
Colonel Baker came to Ivncliaii in 1873. in the time of the same 
Reception Hkliaiii. lie \v;is treated with a 'imilar .'■ctiiit cereminu' oii 
on arrival arrival, the reason heing that the Khan wa,' sleeping 

off the effects of a heavy debauch the night before. As tliese orgies 
were said to be of coimtant occurrence, it was extremely likely that 
the same plea might be forthcoming for the failure to recei\ e me 
now. However. I was '•ulliciently versed in Oriental i'tii|Uetre to 
know that in matters fif ceremony a foreigner is taken at his c>wn 
estimation, and that any failure to vindicate hi' titular imprn tance 
is ascribed not to niode'ty but to weakness.- Accordinglv I 


halted outside the walls lof the town, which I declined to enter 
undei' such au'piee'. and sent on my Afghan sergeant and oiu* of 
the Turkoman soiro ^ to the Iiouse of the Khan, to say that I 
had arrived at the hour ag'tved upon, and was surprised at the 
indignitv of being' coiii[>elled ti.i lialt in a caravanserai otilside rJie 
walls. In about ten minutes there was a clatter of hoofs : eight 
or ten horsemen galloped u]) ; and a somewhat dilapidated single 
brougham, drawn bvtwi.i g'rey -tecds. on C'nc ot which wa^ mounted 
a postilion, rumbled up to the door. The leader explained that 
the Khan was verv much di'tresst-'d at my leg'iiimatc annoyance ; 
that he had intended to meet me as arranged. l.)ut that the 
niesseno’er from Imam Kidi. tin* old fellow with tin- skewbald 
iteard. had named one clock a- the hour td my arri\'al. He 
begged I would forgive the mi-take and accept a hiut'e which he 
had prepared for me. My wounded dignify having received this 
balsam. I mounted the vehicle: my horse was led betoi’i'; my e-cort 
came behind; and tlie Kluud- cavaliers galloped in front, clearing 
a wav through the -tivct- and bazaar- with astonislung rapidity. 

Hnterino’ the town bv a low gateway witli eartlien tow't^i*- ]]i 
the earthen wall, wi' jolled along' a number of nai'i'ow and foi-tiiou- 
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little open court, in the centre of which was a circular ba-sin 
and fountain, surrounded by ilower-bedr^ — the normal interior of 
everv Peisian mansion. A Rur-r-ian niorn r simmtn’(»d on tlie 
table, and some cane-bottomed chairs (which a Persian nobleman 
invariably keeps for European visitors) stood around. The entire 
garden wall of the principal room was one large window frame, 
filled, according to the prevailing Persian fashion, with little pieces 
of stained glass prettily set in a specie- of wooden lattice. Tlie 



GUEST nOU.SE AT KUCHAX 

second apartment, intended a' a fiedroom. contained a small iron 
stove of Persian manufacture; and the niches in the walls were 
complet(dy covered with Russian pictures of a character that we 
associate either with tradesmen's advertisements at Christmas time 
or with the -pecial i-sues of illu-trated newspapm’s — viz. biilliantlv 
colr)ured pictures of the Ru'sian Royal Familv. and fanciful por- 
traits of black-haired houris with gorgt'ou' necklaces and bare 
necks and arms, d'heiv wen- no l(*s^ than four larue ])ietui'es of 
the Czar and Czarina, and a coloured [)rinr of the principal 
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sovf^ivigns of the world, with the Czar, quite double the size of the 
rest, in the centre ; and the old Emperor of Clermany and the 
Emperor of Au>tria. of size Xo. 2. on his right and hd't. Queen 
A'ietoria. in a red silk dress, occupied the central position in a row 
of the third dimension. Along with these embellishments were 


nailed up a number of brightly coloured and gilded chromos of 
religious subjects, such as the Virgin ilaiy. Christ, and different 
saints of the Creek calendar, coiitrar-tiiig curiously with the 
uniformed royalties and the smiling coquettes. The decoration:^ 
of the room sufficiently indicated the foreign influences to which 
the Khan is most amenable, and mu>t originally haye been devised 
for guests of another nationality than my own. Huge trays laden 
with pink and white sweetmeats now arrived trcnn the Khan, who 
renewed his apolosfies. asked when 1 would come to see him, and 
inquired whether I would be willing to remit the punishment ot 
the red-bearded emissary from Imam Kidi on the ground that, 
being a Kurd, he had imperfectly understood the explanations 
of my inteipreter. I named five o’clock as the hour of Tueeting. 
and gladly acquiesced in the pardon of the offender. 

And now. having arrived at Kuchan. let me. before 2 n’oceeding 
further, wive some idea of the character and inhabitants of this 
CienerAl important frontier province, and of the personality cT 
description j-pp Kurdish chieftain whose guest I was. and whom I 
was about to interview. 

Three hundred years ago the north-eastern border of Persia 
was as subject to Tartar inroad> as. till teti years ago. it was to 
Plantation the of tile Akhal Tekkes. Collecting in the 

desert on the north, they burst through the mountain 
Kurds troro-es and detile', burnt, harried, massacred, iilundered. 
and retired with as much 'wiftness and as great impunity as 
they had come. It was charactm-i'tic of the dispositions of a great 
monarch that, recognising the inability ot so timid a jieojile as the 
Persians successfully to iV'ist the invaders themselves. Shah Abbas 
looked elsewhere for his frontier garrismi. Just as he transported 
an entire Armenian community from his north-west jirovinces to 
Isfahan, in order to teach trade and attract jirosperitv to his 
newly founded capital, so he now rransterred an entire com- 
munity of warlike Kurdish tribe-men from the same quarter, and 
planted them in the mouutaiiioiis glens and iqilands of Khoiasan. 
By this judicious act he served a double purpose ; for he both 
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fortified liis position in tlie east and relieved himself ot the 
insecuritv arising from the bloody feuds and divisions ot the 
Kurdish clans in the west.' Tlie expatriated tribes wmv tlie 
Shahdillu. Zaferanlu. Kaiwanlu. and Amanlii ; and it is said that 
while the transplantation of 40.000 families was originally con- 
templated by Abbas, the resistance of several of the chieftains 
reduced the number actually moved to 15.000 families.- Settled 
in the mountains and valleys between Astrabad and Chinaran. they 
held their new territories free from revenue or tribute, on the 
feudal ground of military service, being responsible for the safety 
of the frontier and for the provision of mounted troops to the 
army of the King. The great richness of Kuchan accounted foi- a 
money triljute being subsequently demanded from its ruler as well. 
Bujnurd. as a poorer district, was not mulcted in more than a 
nominal annual present from its chief to the sovereign. The 
ftidependent position, no less tlian tlie liereditary instincts of the 
new-comers, soon led to the accpiisition by their chieftains of great 
power and much importance. Of these. Kuchan from an early 
date acquired the superiority, and the title of Ilkhani (i.e Lord of 
the Ils or Clans) was bestowed upon its ruler, either in recogni- 
tion of his pre-eminence or. as some say. in order to make him 
personally answerable to the central authority for the good be- 
haviour of the whole. Nevertheless, the Kurdish settlers were 
constantly either in veiled or open rebellion ; and although Nadir 
Shah attempted to conciliate them by marrying a daughter of the 
Ilkhani, they took advantage of his absence in India again to 
assert their independence. At this he was so infuriated that, 
vowing their complete extermination, he marched against Kuchan, 
and was already outside its walls when, in 1717. he was murdered 
in his tent. Again in the present century Kuchan was in open 
rebellion against Fath Ali Shah ; and when Burnes was there in 
1832 the town had just fallen, after a protracted siege, to the 
army of Abbas iMirza. the heir apparent, whose artillerv was 
directed by British officers. The experiences of the present 
Ilkhani. which I shall presently relate, have shown that under the 
reigning Shah rebellion is a more precarious experiment ; and 

' The original plantation is referred by ^ome writer^, but I think incorrectp', 
to Shah Ismail, the founder of the Sefavi dynasty. 

- Yet I have somewhere seen the number of removals stated as 100,000 families 
which I think must have been a misprint for 100,000 persons. 
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diirius^ tlie la^t tweiitv vt'ars anil more, e■^pocially ^hice the ailieiit 
of the Rns.iiaii^ on the north, and the con^eijiienf dieapjiearaiice 
of tilt' particular nece'^itv to ivhich the Kurd-t owed hoth tlu'ir 
position and their power, the strength of the latter and the 
authority of their chieftains have very sen>ibly declined. 

Of the tivi* Kurdi>h statt's originally settled in Khora^an. three 
alone — Kuchan. Bnjnurd. and Deregez — now remain, Ot a simple. 
Their Tilde and independent, character when first tht'y 

character entered the coiintrv. their turbulent existence and the 
opportunities of plunder which tlu'y enjoyed soon exerci'ed a 
deteriorating intliience upon the niorule ot the colonists : and 
travellers who visited them during the days ot rurkontan border 
warfare, and saw both jiarties at work, reported that thei’e was 
verv little to choose between the methods i>t the tno. Both 
raided, pillae’ed. and massacred whenever they had a chance. -V 
Turkoman was alwavs fair game to a Kurd, and a Kurd to a 
Turkoman ; and if we have heard more ot the awtiil results ot the 
Tekkes’ devastations in Persia than of the return comiiliments 
paid by the Kurds to the Atek. it is probably because no curious 
stranger ever dareil to penetrate the ihirkoman desert, n hile a 
hundred eyes have witiiC'sed the desolated villages and hamlet' 
of Khorasan. In appearance the Kurds are easily distinguishable 
from the Persians, both in physiognomy and dress, ihey are a 
tine masculine race, with iipen countenances, strongly marked and 
well-shaped features, sometimes fair complexicins. and untrimmed 
beards and hair. Thev have adopted rlie principal articles ot 
Persian costume, but thev wear rough sheepskin bonnets (instead 
of the smug lohJi or the small egg-shell felt cap) and long sheep- 
skin coats or ijoihtiits. Until ijuite recently they were distin- 
guished for their tribal cohesion and attachment to their chiefs, 
whom thev were ready to support at any time in an insurrection 
against the central power. 

The title of Ilkhani has always been hereditary in one family, 
though nominally subject to the ratification ot the Shah. Ihe 
Persian Government has. on occasions, tried the experi- 
nieiit of appointing its own officials ; but thi' ha.' in- 
Ilkhani .^-ariably led to rebellion and the compulsory withdrawal 
of the intruder. ' Till the accession, or rather till the assertion in 
the last twenty-five years ot the authority, of the piC'Hit Shah, 
the Kurds have nnifomily regarded the Kajar dpia^tj a^ an a len 
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usurpation. Thev wei-e the subjects of their own rulers, but not 
of the Persian monarch. The Ilkhaiiis dispensed law and justice 
in their own name, without reference to Teheran, and even wielded 
the power of life and death. An incident, however, whicli had 
occurred just before niy arrival in Kuchan will better indicate 
than any words the change that has taken place. The Vizier or 
Deputy-Governor of Kuchan. one Ramzan Khan, had been shot 
by a would-be assassin in pursuit of personal revenge. Though 
the injured man had not died, the Ilkhani. without any reference 
to Teheran, put the attempted murderer to death, it was said with 
horrible tortures. This was regarded by the Shah as an un- 
warrantable encroachment upon his own prerogative ; and I have 
no doubt that the old Ilkhani did not escape without paying a 
substatitial indemnity. 

The pedigree of the Ilkhani's family is as follows : The first 
chief of whom I find record was Mohammed Husein Khan, who 
Ruling resided at Shirwan towards the close of the last centurv. 
family Amir Gunah Khan, moved to Kuchan in the 

early years of this century, and was engaged in frequent conflict 
with the Turkomans. About 1815 he was deposed by his son. 
Eeza Kuli Khan, who must have ruled for the greater part of fiftv 
years. He was Ilkhani when Fraser visited Kuchan (which he 
called Kabushan or Cochoon. Kuchan being a contraction of the 
longer name) in 1822. and was described by him as a man of good 
and honourable character, but of no great courage or talents, 
although he succeeded for long in remaining more or less indepen- 
dent of the sovereign power. Taking advantage of his absence 
upon one occasion. Fath Ali Shall, who was as ambitious of militarv 
aggrandisement as he was personally timid and unwarlike, advanced 
against Kuchan. but failed to take tlie town, and was obliged to 
conclude a truce and withdraw. Later, as I have shown, the plact' 
was successfully captm-ed by Abbas Mirza. and Reza Kuli Khan 
was compelled to acknowledge his subjection. Sent as a prisoner 
first to Teheran and afterwards to Tabriz, he died of chagrin on 
the way at Mianeh.' His son. Sam Khan, was made ruler in his 
place. The present Ilkhani was a younger son. and told me that 
he succeeded his elder brother twenty-four vears a^o. 

Amir Husein Khan, my host, who also bears the grandiloquent 
titles of Amir el Omrah (i.e. Lord of Lords) and Shuja-ed-Dowleh 

‘ Fraser. -.4 T? inter s Journey^ toI. ii. p. 22G, 
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(i.e. Boltliiess ot tlie Empire, a title coiiferretl upon him liy the 
iShalip has. during his life of over sixty year-, enjrived a sonie- 
Thejn-e checkered existence. In early days ]\e took part 

sent in the campaign again^t Herat in and in the 

Per>ian f'xpedition again>t i\Ierv that liad sucli di>a>trous 
conse(juences in 18(10. ^ ain. and^itious. and inordinatelv proud, 

he was unwise enough, after succeeding to the chieftainship, to 
incur tin* enmity of tin* (lOvernor-General of Khorasan. Sum- 
monetl to Meshed to render account, he declined to obey, and hehl 
out till a Persian army. si*nt to chastise him. arrived within sight 
ul Kuehan. when a compromise was arrived at. and the llkhani 
was lelt in possessicm on ]')apnent of a tine to tlie Shah which I 
have heard variously named as d.Oitf.i/. and 7.00(t/. Again, how- 
ever. he was either guilty or was suspected of rebellion, and on 
tliis second occasi(]n was summoned to Teheran, deposed and im- 
prisoned. his son being made llkhani in his stead. After a short 
time, probably in return for a second and larger ransom, he was 
released and reinstated, and has since remained in undisturVied 
possession, having learnt fpiite enough of the present Shah to tind 
that rebellion, even tm the part of a Warden of the Marches, no 
lunger pays. Though the deteiioration of his Kurdish clansmen, 
arising from a lung period of peace, and the weakening of his own 
position consequent upon tin* strength of the pres(*nt Shah, and 
upon the centralisation introduced in all j.iart' of the kingdom by 
the electric telegraph, have shorn the Khan of much of hi- ancient 
prestige, he is still one of the most powerful va~sal.s of the Persian 
crown, and. apart from his own personality, is interesting as per- 
haps the last survival of a vanishing order. 

M ith his eldest son. Al)ul Hasan Khan, now about thirty-six 
years of age. he has Ions’ been upon the worst of tt'rnis. The 

latter was once (i<wernor of Shirwan. the second town ot 
xiis son ... 

the pl'iiicipalitv. lait wa^ deposed and imprint 'ued by liw 
father. He now I'esides at Chinaran. where he enjoys a fixed 
revenue by order of the Shall, and had lately married a daughter 
of the Vizier of Khorasan. It is not certain. hnwi*vt*r. wlmther 
he will succeed the old llkhani. as lie is suhject to hts ot madness, 
in one of which he was said to have beaten his lurmer wile, a 
Turkoman woman, to death; and. moreover, he inherits in tnll 
nieasure the parental addiction to drink. 

Tt is. 1 fear, as a drunkard that the old chiet is best known to 



Eiio'li^;h readers and l^a^ been commemorated bv English writers. 
Daring the past twenty years he has been yisited and interyiewed 
Higrtpu seyeral Engli'hmen : by Colonel \ alentine Daker in 

tation 1873. Captain Napier in 1874. iSir C. MacGregor in 
1875. and Edmund O'Donovan in 1880;' and by most of these 
authorities was found either drinking or drunk, or slowly recovering 
from the effects of drink. Knchan being noted for its white wine, 
and the Khan liaving a partiality besides for brandy, arrack, and 
any spirit that is sufficiently potent. General Grodekoff. who was 
der^patched to Khorasan in disguise in 1880 by General Sknbeleff. 
with the knowledge of the Shah, in order to purchase supplies for 
the Eussian army then operating against the Tekke Turkomans in 
Transcaspia. was wedl aware beforehand of tlie ]n-opensities of tlu' 
Kurdisli chieftain, and in Ins official account of the mission en- 
trusted to him very candidly avows the steps by which he sought 
to ingratiate himself with hi' too convivial host : — 

Knowing that he was fond of liquor, we placed several bottles of 
wine, liqueurs, aiifl vodka before him ; and in a very short time the 
Shuja had drunk several glasses of different wines, and then called in 
his singers and musicians. The men who came with him, his surgeon, 
and his favourites, Vali Khan and Ramzan Khan, drank them.selves 
stupid, and a regular orgy began. Next day I went to see the Amir, 
and presented my documents to him. Bottles were already standing 
before him, and he explained that he was recovering from his intoxi- 
cation. During our conversation he repeatedly partook of brandy, 
opium, hashish, and wine, and by noon was quite drunk. In the 
evening of the same day he invited us to a European supper, and 
again got intoxicated to the last degree.’ 

Ill the negutiatidus that Iblluwcd. General Grudekeff was alter- 
nately impres.sed by the astuteness of the Ilkliaiii and disgusted by 
his habits. Once his editur writes : — 

A three days’ sojourn in his society showed Colonel Grodekoff thatthe 
Amir was very much in pos.ses.sion of all his faculties ; that he was not to 
be deceived by our giving ourselves out as commission agents ; and that, 
although he was a drunkard, still he saw and remembered everything. 

' The luithontii'S on Knchan are J. E. Fraser Journey into Khorasnn 

cap. xxii. amt Appendix B: (Sii) A. Biiriies (18:5;'), Tnireh into Bokhara, vol. 
iii. pp. T4-St ; Colonel Yal. Baker (1S73), Clouds in the Bast, pp. 277-278 : Captain 
Hon. ( i. Xapier (1874), ‘ Diary of a Tour in Khora.san,' Journal of the B.G.S., vol. 
xlvi. ]). 8( : (Sir) C. ilaclTregor (187. »), Journey tlirouyh Khorasan, \ol. ii. pp. 8;;_ 
88 : E. O'Donoran (1880), The JI err Oasis, vol. i. cap. xxviii : General Grodekoff 
(1880), The War in Turkomunia (Russian), vol. iv. cap. xvii. 
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But uii aiiothei' ocea:?ioii : — 

To carry on business ^vith him was more than difficult. One had 
to di'ink with him, to listen to his drunken .speeches, to be jiresent at 
his orgies, and still to be on one’s guard not to show sign.s of di.sgust, 
whicli would at once have called forth the anger of the barbarian. 
Truly tlie world has produced few such brutes, as Colonel tli’odekott 
expressed himself in a telegram to General Skobeletf. 

It would appear, however, that the Khan has only perpetuated 
himself, and bequeathed to the estimable son whom I have before 
named, a taste which he had himself inherited from his father ; 
for when Fraser was the guest of Beza Kuli Khan in 1822 he 
i'elate> that he saw • the Klian and the whole court dead drunk.’ 
There is a certain tine continuity, therefore, in the family pro- 
ceedings. 

It may lie imagined that, knowing as much as I did about 
Amir Husein Khan, my familiarity with whose antecedents would 
Twomter- pi'obably have caused a severe shock to the old gentleman 
views been aware of it. I looked forward with some 

anxiety to mv intervie^v. Donning my frock coat, ^vhich I confess 
looked somewhat incongruous beneath a Terai hat. and my goloshes, 
and attended by as large a retinue of my own servants as 1 could 
muster.' I followed the escort of six persons who had been sent Ity 
the Khan to conduct me to hi- palace hard by. The fa^'ade over 
the entrance gateway was in the form of a triple arch tilled witli 
elegant bas-reliefs in white plaster, made after the fashion of an 
Italian villa, behind which a neat little kiosipie rose above tlie 
roof. Pa.Ssina’ through the gateway, which was tilled with guards. 

1 was conducted to the left into a large open court, about twice as 
long as it was broad, the lower end of which was divided into 
flower-beds, while above the middle was a hnn::. one of those large 
tanks common to every Persian house of any pretensions, and so 
cmininglv constructed that the water just laps over the stone brim 
and trickles down into a channel outside. On the pavement 
beyond were standiiio’ some tliirtv individuals with their hacks 
turned to the tank and tlieir facer^ toward^ the upper end. where I 
could 8;ee into an elevated or reception chaiaher. separated 

’ It is a cardinal point of Fersian etiquette when you go out vi'-iting to take 
a'’ many of your own e^tabli^hInent with you a> po>sible, whether riding or walk- 
ing on foot : the number of such retinue being accepted as an indication of the 
rank of the master. 
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from the court by a latticed window, the central paneh ot which 
wtu’e thrown open. Entering a small room in the right-hand 
conier. I left my goloshes, and was ushered into the central apaif- 
ment of the daiV. which contained oidy two inlaid tables down the 
middle, positively laden with coloured glass candelabra, vases, and 
curios, and an iron bedstead with a mattress in the corner. The 
glass baubles represent an incomprehensible but very widtdy 
spread taste among the Persians of the upper classes, while the 
bedstead was doubtless introduced as a crowning evidence ot suc- 
cessfully assimilated civilisation. In the centre of this audience 
chamber at the back was a recessed apartment, where the Khan 
was seated at a table, and whence he rose to welcome me. Idle 
he was dictating to the interpreter the customary opening civilities, 
and during our subsequent interviews, which lasted fully two hours, 
I had abundant oppoitunity to become acquainted with his features 
and deportment. 

In appearance the Shuja is striking, but the reverse of hand- 
some. There was a pluitograpli of him hanging in the house 
. where he entertained me. which I subsequentlv beijged 

iinceof of him. and a reproduction of winch adorns the accom- 
Husein pauvliig page. He was careful to explain that, having been 
Khan taken by a Persian artist, the likeness entirely failed to 
do him justice, a criticism which I am bound to endorse, as. though 
an ugly, he was in no sense a forbidding-looking man. but wore an 
air both of authority and of intelligence. Though over sixty years 
of age. his beard and hair were jet black, the result. I imagine, of 
dye. He had strongly marked features and a very sallow com- 
plexion. He was dressed in a black cloth coat and trousers, with 
diamond buckles, and a diamond-hilted sword, a black sheepskin 
Tiolnh or hat pressed low down on to his ears.' white cotton itloves 
and stockings, ami patent leather shoes. Being verv short-sighted, 
he wore colossal blue spectacles over his eyes. When speaking, 

' The Iwlah, as the national heaildres* of the Persians, was only introduced bv 
the Kajar familv a century ago. Up till that time the turban was univer-al. 
Even after the introduction of the hnlah, a shawl was sometimes wrapped round 
it : but tins wn> a di-tinction limited to the King, tlie Koyal Family, and a few 
of the great officers of State, It is now only i-een in the Court dre-s worn at the 
Shah's levees. On the other hand, the htlah itself has changed in .share : for 
whereas at the beginning of the century it was about a foot and a half in liejo-ht 
and sloped up to a peak at the top, it is now ordinarily from si.v to ten inches in 
height and is level round the toj' 
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liis manner and locution were those of one habituated to connnand. 
In parleying \Yith the interpreter he showed great animation, and 
when calling for his I'liUnn (the Persian watei-pipe or na rijlnlch). 
or issuing an order, his utterance was an imperious growl. At his 
left hand sat a Sevid (i.e. descendant of the Prophet) in n given 
turban and prodigious khtlut of dark blue colour, who occa>iunallv 
interpolated remarks when appealed to. and generally acted tlie 
part of an echo to his master. Oni* of the younger sons of tlu“ 
Khan, a bov of fourteen, was also present, and a eo/'-e or secre- 
tary was afterwards called in. win) understood a few word:- ot 
French. A group of attendants stood at a little distance, and ran 
to and fro with tea. coffee, and ices. 

In the two conversation< which I enjoyed with the Kh;in — tor 
he returned mv visit earlv on the tbllowing moi’ning — he said 
Couversa- I'lany quaiut and characteristic things which I shall not 
turn r(*peat at full length, but the bulk of which may 

advisably be condensed. I soon fi.nmd that I was dealing with a 
man who. whatever his common delincjtumcie-;. was in full pos- 
session of his faculties upon the present occasiitn. and who had an 
acute and questioning mind. He occadonally displayed an igno- 
rance that in a European would be puerile : but this mixture ot 
childishness and sagacitv is chai'acteristic ot the (.iriental intelli- 
gence. and is natural to a state ot life where mental development 
is crushed bv restricted surrounding- and by a total lack ot gener.al 


experience. 

In reply to my question, he eouhl not till me how in, ant subject- 

he possessed, because thev were never counted. But there weie 
40.000 houses under hi- rule (I am afraid a great exag- 
anJ geration). and each house paid one (-i.x slidhng-) 

answer taxation (a ffveater -till), and each hotise supplied an 

armed soldier tthe greate-t of all). Iliey wm-e very good soldier-, 
and would fight anvbody. This gave me the opportindtt I desin d 
of sounding the old gentleman about Russia and liis Russian pro- 
clivities. I observed that Khora-an was a very rich country, and 
that it was sometimes said that the Rus-ians wanted to take it. 

■ How should they take it he -aid. 

‘ In the same wav that they have already taken Akhal lekke. 
he replied. 

• Ko. that is out of The (jue-tion ! The people will fight for it . 
Thev will all gather together and fight for Moshed. Ihet good 
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soldiers. We are not sour milk that the Eussians should swallow 
us do-ivn.^ We have a wall of men; a wall of men is stronger 
than a wall of stones.' 

d^diile treating this asseveration with becoming respect, I fear 
that I was uncharitable enough at this juncture to remember lujt 
only the mural decorations of the house which I had so recently 
quitted, but a certain passage that occurred in a letter written by 
this same vehement old patriot to the Eussian, Grodekoff, only ten 
3 'ears before, in which he had remarked : • There is only one Jesus 
on whom were poured out all divine blessings, so that he should 
come from heaven and create such a people as the Eussians.' 
Changing the siilject. I inquired what the Khan thought about 
railways in Persia. Though he had never seen a railroad in his 
life, he surprised me by ad\-ocating their introduction everywhere 
into the country, and wondered why they \vere not begun. He 
was aware that Queen Victoria had reigned over fifty years and 
had recently celebrated her jubilee. He could not understand the 
niggardly policy of the Amir of Afghanistan in refusing to allow 
strangers to enter his dominions, and was unwilling to believe that 
it was more difficult to penetrate to Herat than to Kuchan. The 
narrow range of his knowledge, however, transpired when I told 
him that eight days were required to go from London to America, 
and he immediately asked if the distance was 80 farsaJili^. i.e. 320 
miles, arguing from the maximum distance of a day's land march 
in Persia. - 

Very characteristic too, and in strict accordance with the 
practice of his family (his father, Eeza Kuli Khan, put the same 
questions to Fraser, and the Ilkhani himself had repeated them 
seventeen years before my visit to Bakerj. were his interrogations 
as to my object and motive in travelling. • Wliv do you come to 
Kuchan ? What do you want ? Do the English Government pav 


' This was an allusion to the coagulated milk, called maft or ah-i-diiqh, which 
is a favourite drink with the Persians and Kurds ; and the meaning was, ‘ We are 
not such a simple and agreeable draught as some suppose.’ 

This answer, which is typical of the ignorance on all matters concerning 
geography that is universal in Perdu, reminds me of the story told by lloner 
(Ptrsf p. Cij) of Fath.Ali Shah, who was lery curious about America 

and asked Sir Harfonl Jones. • What sort of a place is it How do you get at 
it Is it underground ’ Similarly, a Persian envoy to London, half a cimturv 
later, being told that the steamer which was carrying him had engines of ,500 
horse-power, exclaimed delightedly, • Oh, show me the stables ' 
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you to travel ? How much do tliev pay voii ? If not tlu'v, then 
who pays you? The taste for travel and gratuitous thirst fur 
knowledge are emotions quite ineomprelien>il)le t<i the Oiiental 
mind.' 

I had great difficulty al'O in explaining to liim mv own pi'o- 
fe'sion and the position isf my family. Parliaimuit he had never 
heard of: and when I told him that 1 was a memher of the great 
inejilis (council), he replied. ‘Are you a Mildier?' The status (jr 
rank rjf an Engli'h nohleman conveyed notliing to him : hut he put 
the pertinent questions. ' Has vour father nianv soldiers ? ' and 
■ ho made him governor of hi< property?' He was positively 
amazed at a tenure of the same estates lasting over ifUH years, hut 
replied, in the spirit (jf Hr. Hardca'tle in • Site Sfi.iops to C'oni|Ut'r.' - 
and with a Conservatism whicli 1 could not fail to admire, that 
Ferenghi'tau was a great country because of its antiquity ; ag(‘. as 
he said, meaning authority. 

Acting in unconscious imitation of FrastU’. who. lU'arly seventy 
year.' ftefoiv. had presented a silver hunting watch to the father of 
Gift to the Illy host. 1 endeavoured to make sonu* little recognition 
Khan lii.ispitality t)f which I was the recipient by offering 

the Ilkhani a watch, the hours and minutes upon the face ot which 
Were marked not bv a revolving hand, but by numertds appealing 
on a di'C. He wtt' va-tly interested in this novelty: but ns he 
Could not iiiidei'stand llie tignres, which did not cori'es[)ond with 
the Roman numerals on watches which he had previously seen or 
possessed. I had to draw up a table with the ordinary numerals 
from 1 to GO and their Roman equivalents, to which his secretary 
appended a Persian translation. Having' accepted the watch, the 
Phiija soniewliat stacovred me bv inquiring how muck it liad cost. 

I attributed this question, which in a European would have implied 
impertinent curio'itv. to the Oriental desire to make a return ot 
as nearly as possible equivalent value to the donor, the iiotorioii' 
cluiracter of the Ilkhani for stinginess rendering it certain that he 

‘ ‘ These people c.aiinot conceive that anyone shoulit tiavel Curplea.sme oi from 
l uriosity. Who, argue they, would voluntarily undergo the fatigues and daneiT', 
not to mention the heavy expense, of a long journey merely for i he sakeot collect- 
ing information .’ If, therefore, there he no O'tensihle motive tor the jouruej, as 
that of Ira.siness or of tratBc, they at once assign the one in their opinion most 
likelv.' — Fra^e^, Jour/in/ into Khui'aniin, p. 57^*. 

I love everything that's old old friend', old times. „!d mamier-.old books, 

ohl wine.' 
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would not give a fai'tliing in excess. What the quality or worth of 
his return gift inav have been I never discovered : because, although 
he brous’ht a bundle with him on his valedictorv visit the next dav. 
which I afterwai'ds heard contained an intended present of carpets 
or embroidery, he failed to offer it to me. and it was said to havt* 
been purloined by some of his servants. 

Such were the main incidents of my intercourse with the old 
chief of Kuchan. I am glad to be able, if not to contradict the 
Dinner Versions of his character and accomplishments that have 
Kh™n^'^ been given l)y mj' j^redecessors. at least to depict another 
kitchen j^jore favourable side of his nature. I note that on 

Sir C. MacGregor in 1875 he left the same impression of dignified 
manners and considerable intelligence. In the evening I had an 
opportunity both of becoming acquainted with the Persian cuisine 
and of testing the quality of the Khan’s own kitchen. A dinner 
that would have fed a regiment was brought ready cooked from his 
house to that which he was pleased to call mine, and deposited in 
dishes upon the floor of the room. There were soup, chickens 
cooked in no less than three difi’erent ways, leg of lamb, mutton 
ragout, excellent Jcahohs. a Persian omelette, three gigantic platters 
of rice, two of them containing the famoU'i Persian cJiilmi or plain 
boiled rice, the third a ju7u)i. or rice mixed with meat and currants.* 
and other dishes for which I cannot find a name. The cookino- of 
such as I tried was excellent, and the rice especially was prepared 
in a manner that no Parisian artist could emulate. For drink 
there was Kuchan wine, which I thought extremely nasty, sour 
milk, which is ecpially distasteful to the untrained palate, and 
native sherbet, which, though little else than iced suo-ar and water, 
is a most agreeable and refreshing beverage. Delicatelv carved 
and transparent pear-wood spoons from Abadeli floated in the 
sherbet-bowl. Lastly there were piles of grapes. I more than 

> The e/iittni, which is a triumph of conkinsr, comcf. up in the form of ‘ a white 
pyramid of ^teanieil rice, every grain of which is dry mitj-idc, Imt inside i.- full of 
juice, ’and is served with a large number of eiifri'e.-.. For its recipe, rii?e Thielmann 
(Jmirrie;/ in the Cai/ca.ais, vol. ii. p. 26), copied from Polak'^ Peesirn. As for the 
jiilaii, Chardin declared that there were above twenty -ort-, for which he aa\e the 
recipes, made up with mutton, lamb, pullet.s. Xc. The results of a lonn experience 
are condensed in these words : • It has a wonderful, sobering, filling, and nourish- 
ing effect. One eats so mucli that one exjiects to exi)ire : but at the end of half 
an hour you do not know what has become of it all : you no hmger feel th- 
stomach loaded’ ("edit. Lloyd, vol ii p. 226: edit LanglK vol. viii. p” Isp) 
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once afterwards paitook uf a Persian dinner, and tliounlit tlu' fare, 
though excessive in qnantitr. Letter than in anv of the other 
Oriental countries whose native styles I have test(‘d. 

A\ Idle at Knchan I rode out to inspect the town and its environs. 
I was informed that it now contains 12.000 inhahitanis. hut cannot 
Town of regarding this as an exagg<‘rated estimate. The 

Ivuchan myalls, of which I made the tour and which, along with 
the ditch, were constructed hy the father and grandfatlier of the 
present llkhani. have never been repaired since their boinbardnient 
by the siege train of Abbas Mirza. and have been still further re- 
duced by frecpient shocks of eartlKpiake since-, notablv one in 1872. 
Indeed. MacGregor in 187o said the town was such a mass of ruins 
that he felt absolved from giving any de.scription of it. The old 
ramparts are now in many places no more than shapeless heaps (.)f 


mud. Outside the town are a large number of brick-kilns, and 
several ice-houses with lofty mud cones, built in beehive fashion 
over a pit in which the ice is stored. I was also taken to an ex- 
tensive garden or orcliard belonging to the Khan, the interior of 
which, ten or twelve acres in extent, was planted witli vines, and 
avenues of apple, pear, apricot, pomegranate, mulberry, peach, plum, 
and cptince. In the centre was a raised platform of beaten clay 
about a foot high, on which the Shah's pavilion was pitched when 
he stopped here on his second journey to IMeshed in 1883, and 
where the Khan sometimes camps out when there is danger of 
earthquakes. Outside the town are aho pointed out an elevated 
plateau known as I’akht-i-Shah (i.e. Ihrone of the King), wliere 
Fath Ali Shah's tents were pitched in his expedition againM Kuchan ; 
and a hill called Kadir Tepe. at a diMance (jf a fiiile and a half 
from the walls, where iNadir Shah met his tate in -June 171( . 

The onlv building in Kuchan. in addition to the palace, that 
lifts its head above the horizontal level of the dusty roofs or is of 
the least importance, is a mosque with a dome and two 
Buildings minarets, one ot the>e having a wfioden gallerv 

at the top from which i? given the summon> to prayer. As the 
Shiah ^Mahometans do not allow unbelievers to enter even the gate- 
ways of their mosques, combining a peculiar fanaticism in tin.' 
respect with excess of laxity in otherr^. neither here nor elsewhere 
was I able to do more than gaze through the Arabic archway into 
the inner court. 

I am sorrvthat it was not till later that I read Fraser's account 
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of liis visit to Kiiclian in 1822 ; because I slioulil have liked, to as- 
certain the vhereahouts of the fragments, descilhed by him, of a 
magnificent Koran which liad been brought by some of the Kudiaii 
soldiers of Nadir Shah from the grave of Timur at Samarkand. 
Seventy years ago about sixty of these pages, ten to twelve feet h)ng 
by seven to eight feet broad, and covered with beautiful cidligraphv. 
were seen by Fraser lying upon a shelf in an uiitDnuiJeh. or saint’s 
tomb. 

While at Kuchan I aFo visited the native bazaars. They are 
of the usual Oriental character — long alleys roofed over with 
timbers meeting above in an arch, and covered with mud and faggots 
Native to keep Out the glare. I stopped in the cotton bazaar, 
bazaars where I saw a number of sliops stocked with what tvere 
evidently European printed calicoes and cottons, and asked where 
they came from. ■ Russia.' was the reply. Every piece bore the 
name of a Russian firm. I asked if there were any Englisli gcn.ids 
sold ill the bazaar. In reply some Turkey red was produced, and 
also some striped cotton-stuff. Neither, however, bore any English 
mark, and the vendor could not say where they came from. At 
length was produced some calico bearing the stamp of a Bombay 
manufacturer, and doubtless made of Indian cotton. I asked how 
it was that it was worth while to import goods from siicli a distance. 
The answer was that, though tlie price was high, yet the qualitv, 
which was not equalled in other wares, created a demand. All the 
glass, hardware, and crockery in the bazaar were Russian. So was 
the sugar. I was told that most of the tea came from India via 
Bunder Abbas and Meshed, but that some also came from Russia. 
Russian interests, political as well as commercial, are indeed well 
looked after at Kuchan. for the Russians keep a paid agent in the 
town. The export trade, which is principally in cotton and skins, is 
in the hands of Armenians, whose commercial aptitudes place much 
of the trade of Persia in their control. The proximity of Kuchan 
to Ashkabad. and the easy and secure communication between the 
two places, are alone sufficient to account for the Russian prepon- 
derance. The town is connected by a single (Persian) telegraphic 
wire with Meshed on the rme hand, and Bujnurd. thirty mile's lower 
dotvn the Atrek v alle\ , on the other, ffliere connection is esta- 
blished with the Russian wires at Kizil Arvat. Kuchan is aFo 
served by a weekly Russian post from Aslikabad, carried 
mounted Turkomans, who ride viii Kuchan to Meshed 
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Before I leave Knclian I may fnriHsh a frw di-lails (if tlie 
cli&trict and government of which it is the capital. Bounded bv 
The Bie district of Bnjnurd on the north-we't. it exti'iids as 

Eadkan on the road to Meshed, a total length of 
pality nearly sixty inile^. its breadth from north to south being a 
little less, and being about equally divided betwtaui the mountain 
ranges and uplands in which I had been journeying frijin the 
frontier and the Kuchan valley itself, which is fifteen miles in averaffe 
width, and stretches without physical interruption to ^Meshed. 
The Shah Jelian mountains, which enclose it on the south, rise 
behind the town of Kuchan, which is d.800 feet above the sea. to 
a peak of 10.000 feet. There is no more fertile or better watered 
tract in the whole of Xorth Persia than the Kuchan vallev. 
Under irrigation it gives a liundred-fold return of grain ; and its 
cereal productiveness entitles it to be termed the granary of 
Khorasan. Skobeletf knew very well what he was about whi'n he 
despatched Grodekoff to buy forage for his hoi'ses and camels fiajm 
the Shuja-ed-Dowleh ; and the Russians of to-day also know very 
well what they are doing in planting themselves within easy I'eacli 
and in strategical command of a district which would feed a large 
army and dominate the whole t'f Khorasan. Tin* pi.ipulatlon of 
the principality consists mainly of Zaferanlu Kurds, but contains 
also some Geraili Turks and a few Persians. Its total has been 
variously estimated at from Oo.pno to ^ouls. tin* lower 

figure being, it is needless to add. nearer the probable mark. The 
income of the Ilkhani is derived partly from duties on houses and 
shops in the towns and on cultivated lands outside, partly frrun 
the revenues of his own private property. Out of it he is required 
to defray the charges of his cavalry contingent, who ai'e well 
mounted and armed with guns. luit whose numbers, which for- 
merly stood at l.dOO. had. I was infirmed fperhaps in considera- 
tion of the altered condition on the frontier), been reduced 

to oOO. 

SUPPLEMEXTARY ROUTES FP.O.M KUCIIAX 

Kcchax to JIeshed (rid J.ifirabacl. Shurcha, Radkan, Chinaraii, r4unaba(l, 
Kasimabad. 9:5 mile^).— J. R Fra-er (1S221, /»«/•«, 7 / into Khnra.,in, cap. xxii. : 
(Sir) A. Burnes (1832). Trareh into HoMinra, vo\. iii. pir 7 1~.'. ; Captain Hon. 

H. Xapier (ISTtV Journal of the It.G.S.. vol. .xlyi. pp. 79-S7 and 1.3m3: E. 
O'DonoTan (1880), The Jfi-rr Oo!>i!‘, vol. 1 . cap. sx\iii. 

Kuchax to Sebzewar (09 mik-).— E. (TDonovan (ISSO), The M, rr UaJ., 
vol. i. p. 437. 
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Kuciian to Astkabad (iv'a Sbirwan, Bnjnurd, and theGurgan). — J. B. Fraser 
(1823), Journey into Kliorasan, caps, xxiii.-iv., and (1831) .4 Winter's Journey, 
vol. ii. Letters xii., xiii. ; (Sir) A. Burnes (1832), Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii. 

pp 86-101. 

Kuohax to Shaheud {via Shinvan, Bujnurd, Semulghan, Jajarm, and Bostam). 
— Colonel Val. Baker (1873). Clouds in the Bast, cap.s. xvi., xvii. ; Captain Hon. 
G. Napier (1874), Journal of the II. G S., vol. xlvi. pp. 98-113 and 164-5; (Sir) C. 
MacGregor (1875), Journey through Khorasan, vol. ii. pp. 88-113. 

Kuchan to Deeegez.— Captain Hon. G. Napier (1874), Journal of the B. G.S., 
vol. xlvi. pp. 88-94 and 158-9. 
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FROM KUCHAX TO KELAT-I-XADIRl 

And one a foreground black with stones and slag-^, 

Beyond — a line of heights, and higher 
All barred with long white cloud the scornful ciags, 

And highest snow and tire. 

Texxysox. The Palao^ of Art. 

From Kuclian it wa^ my intention, it' po-^sihle. to vi^t the famous 
frontier stronghold of Kelat-i-Xadiri. the Fort of Nadir Shah, 
Intention described by previous travellers as one of the most 
Kela*t*^*'° extraordinary natural phenomena in the world, and 
Nactiri famous even in this land ot rm.iuntain fastnesses and 

impregnable defiles for its inacce'sibility and amazing natural 
strength. Ever >ince the rnmonr liad l.ieen spread, and even 
circulated in Europe, that Rus^ia coveted tliis particular possession 
[|a question was asked in the Hou^e ot Commons in the r-priiig ot 
1889 as to whether it had not actually heen ceded to the Czar], 
the Persians had looked with a jealou- eye upon any intruder, and 
I accordinglv judged it prudent to >ay nothing ot my desire. 1 
had ascertained thtit it tva-' impossible tor me to fortify myself 
before starting with a special permit from the Shah, the latter not 
having as vet returned to Teheran from Europe, and the British 
IVIinister not being* at the capital, iti order to approach the 
sovereicoi s representatives, ^ru'inanv case should I have solicited 
such pei'inission. knowing th:it it granted it would at onee have 
been treated as a pri*cedent liy the Russians fur demanding a 
similar concession, which might in the case ot their emissary have 
meant something very dittcrcnt troin the vi~it of so innocent a 
traveller as mvself. I wa~ still lcs< willing to telegraph for leave 
to the Governor-General of Khoras.-in at IMcsh.'d, because I doubted 
bis ability to grant it. and felt certain that my footsteps would at 
once be dogged by spies, it I was not actuallv tuiiied back, ihe 
Persians are so' .•xtravagantly -uspicious of foreignei*s. and 
particularlv of such as sketch, or a-k (pie-tioiis. or measure, or 
VUL. I. ’ 
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pull instruments out of their pockets, that no successful exploration 
would ever be undertaken if they were to be forewarned of the 
traveller’s intention. I determined, therefore, to take no one into 
my counsels, but to announce that I was going to jMeshed and 
might possibly diverge on the way to hunt in the mountains : my 
secret resolve being to strike across country by whate\-er route I 
could find.^ and ascertain for myself whether it was possible ior a 
single individual, unexpected and unannounced, to penetrate into 
Kelat. 

I had the greatest difficulty in eluding the vigilance of the 
Ilkhani. who was not «.inl\' full of curiosity as to my movements. 

but also insisted upon my travelling in his brand-new 
victoria of Russian victoria as far as iMeshed. threatening to return 
the iikham silver watch if I would not accept the loan of his 

vehicle. It was in vain that I said that I preferred to ride, 

‘ You will have plenty of riding later on,' was the reply. Or that 
I wanted to stop at the \’illages en route. ' So can the carriage.’ 
was the rejoinder. Finally I compromised by accepting the 
victoria, with the intention of sending it back at the end of the 
first stage ; and concluded by a most ceremonious departure from 
Kuchan. The Khan walked with me through the streets, holding 
me by the hand, and deposited me in the vehicle, which was of 
Moscow build and of the newest and most elegant description (I 
fell to wondering from whom the present had come), and to which 
were harnessed four grey horses with postilions. With mounted 
jholarns clearing a way in front and attendants walking bv the 
side, the victoria, with myself inside it. rolled slowly out of the 
town. 

The first part of my r(>ute lay along the highwav to Meshed ; 
as. in order to avoid suspicion. I had decided upon pursuing it as 
Kuchan to Radkau. on the outskirts of the .Shuja's government 

Chamgir and forty miles from liis city. The road runs across an 
almost dead level, although at about twenty miles from Kuchan it 
crosses the watershed between the Atrek and Ke^hef Rud drainage 
It was unmetalled, in bad repair, and reflected no credit on the 
engineer who had constructed it. i\Iy postilions, as a rule, 
preferred to drive over the open plain, for the road was frequentlv 
iritersected by irrigation trenches of afoot or more in depth, which 

' I had no information as to the existence of anv such route, the few En«>-lisb 
travellers who had previously been to Kelat having gone from Meshed. ^ 
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caused excruciating scriinclies to tlie springs of the light victoria. 
For the first ten miles the coimtrv. though at this >eason destitute 
of verdure. \vas I'ichly cultivated, every >(piare yard Indiig turned 
by the plough. Wrapped up in a shroud of dust. I could scarcely 
see a yard in front. At intervals on either >ide of tlie ])lain 
occurred small mud villages, clinging to the shade of tinv clumps 
of trees, which owed tlieir existence to some stray watercourse or 
to a happily unchoked /, -e, (<(/.■ Of these village:^ we pa-stul in 

' I shall have occasion ■'O frequently to speak of liancdx. and they constitute 
so .striking and almost invariable a feature of the Persian lamlscape, that, for the 
benefit of those who have not seen them. I will describe what they are. A 'uamit 
(identical with the Behich and Afgh.an hanz) F a subterranean gallery or aqueduct 
conducting the water from its paient .springs in hill or mountain to the village 
where it is required either to promote cultivation or to sustain life. The pvoce'S 
of construction is as follows. Experimental shafts are iirst sunk until a spring is 
tapped in the higher ground. Then the labourer begins at the other cml. where the 
water is required upon the surface, or ;it intervening p.iints. and digs a trench or 
cutting, on a very slightly inclined plane, in the direction of the spring. .\s he 
goes further and gets deeper underground, circular pits or shafts are opened from 
above, at distances of twenty yards or more, b}’ which the excavated soil is drawn 
up to the surface and heaped round the mouth of the shaft. In time the subter- 
ranean tunnel reaches the spring, and the water flows down the nicely calculated 
.slope to its destination. The sliafts are subseipiently used to keep the gallery 
clear and free from obstruction. S. village with any extent of cultivable soil is. 
therefore, as a rule, the apex from which radiate a number of Mnat lines, often 
several miles in length, to the neare-r mountain, the long sitccessinn of sliafts 
resembling an array of portentous moli.-liills thrown up one after the other ncros.s 
the plain. The water-way, however, is very easily blocked or choked or in other 
ways impaired, whereupon the whole labour i- repeateil ah i/iitio, two parallel 
fianat lines being often encotintereJ within a few yanls of eaoli other, the earlier 
of which has been totally abandoned. It will easily be understood how dangerous 
are the open shafts of the latter. The ih'hri.i round their summits gets washed in 
by the rain, so that nothing remains to mark the mouth of the pit ; and many tire 
the animals that have found a piremature death by falling down. Their skeletons 
can .sometimes be seen w-edged half-way <iown the shaft.s. Riders and their 
liorses have had the most extraordinary escapes, and the case is well known at 
Teheran of a gentleman who, while out htiwking. suddenly disappeared from \ lew. 
having dropped down a disused shaft, but was hauled up along with his horse 
without anv damage to either. The Imnat shafts are the favourite abode of blue- 
rock pigeons, who. if the hands be clapped at one opening, will dart out of the 
next, providing sliots that would puzzle even the professors of Hurlinghatn. In 
the account of his Persian travels, given by one of the Venetian .Vmbassaiior.s. 
Signor Jo.safa Barbaro. over 400 years ago. occurs an interesting passage about 
the digging of kanafs. which was thus rendered into English in a quaint transla- 
tion of the sixteenth century : ’ Neere to the ryv'er they make a pitt like unto a 
well, from whense they folowe. diggeng by lyvells towardos the place tliey meane 
to bringe it to: so that it may eveimore distende chanell wise: whicli chanell is 
■deeper than the botome of the foresaiil pytt. and whan they have digged about 

I 2 
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succession Fatliiabad. t^vo miles from Kuclian; Sarklian, seven 
miles; .Tafivabad. a collection of low cubical domes, fifteen miles, 
and Daslitabad. Black goats'-liair tents scattered liere and there 
showed that not all the Kurds had taken to sedentary life, but that 
some retained their nomad instincts ; while an occasional deserted 
\dllage marked the site of a destroyed huHit or exhausted spring. 
At Kelata.' about twenty-two miles from Kuchan. I dismissed the 
victoria, with instructions to go home on the morrow ; andmounting 
my horse, and leaving the high road to iNIeshed and the telegraph 
poles on the right, continued for another eight miles outlie level to 
Chamgir. a small village some way short of Radkan. As we rode 
along the plain, now quite destitute of vegetation, a lovely lake of 
water, the creature of the Eastern mirage, trembled and glittered 
on the horizon, and ever receded while we advanced. Towards 
evening the north-east hills, on which the declining sun shone with 
full orb. acquired a startling glory with tints of rose and coral ; the 
opposite range, plunged in the shadow, was suffused with an opalint^ 
vapour that temporarily end(iwed it with almost ethereal beautv. 
Presently they both relapsed, the one into a russet brown, the 
other into a cold and ashen grey. I camped in an orchard outside 
the village. 

At one of the hamlets which we had passed during the day I 
saw a decidedly primitive manner C)f threshing barley straw. A 
PrimitiTe threshiug-floor was prepared of trodden earth outside the 
tlireshins walls, and upon this the straw was spread out ; while a 
long w<.ioden cylinder or roller, armed with big wooden spikes, like 
the barrel of a colossal musical box. and drawn by bullocks, was 
driven slowly round and round over the heaps. The result was 
that the straw was chopped up into small pieces, which constitute 
the Jiiili. or fodder, that is the common food of horses and mules in 
Persia. This mode of threshing and the implement employed are 
as old and unalterable as are most of the habits and utensils of the 
East. It is described at length by Chardin over two hundred 
years ago.^ and by even earlier travellers, and will doubtless be 
visible in remote hamlets two hundred years hence. 

AX. paces of this eliaiiell, than <ligge the.v an otiicr pitt like to the tirn. and so 
from pin to pitt thev conveigh the water alongest these chanells whither they 
woll ■ Rut the system is older yet. for it is de.scrilied hy i'olybius (lib. .x. 25) 

> Kekita h the plur.al. and signifies a coUection of till.iges or liarnlets, eacli of 
which is usually distinguished by a ' 02^^10 title. " ‘ r 

- fl'i/iif/Lv (edit, I.angles). vol. iv jd'. 
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It i?; ilnp(J^r^ilJle to tire of tlie interest aiul liuniouiv of camp 
life. The traveller arrives fir.-t on his superior mount, and selects 

, , a favourable spot, beneatli the iirotection of Irees. and if 
Camp life . ^ 

possible near to running water. .Stretching himself at 
full length upon an outspread carpet, he enjoys the luxury of 
relaxation anil repose. The villagei's crowd round and stare. 
Some firewood and forage are bought for a few coppers. A flame 
is soon crackling and blazing ; the miiiocnf puffs out its grateful 
steam ; and an excellent cup of tea proves to be the best beverage 
in the world. By this time the remainder of the camp has 
arrived. The horses are un.saddled by their grooms, currvcombed. 
wrapped in thick felts from ears to tail, picketed, and fed from 
nosebags containing grass and chopped straw. The tents ami beds 
and cooking utensils and baggage are pulled with a crash from the 
backs of the mules, who. relieved of their burdens, immediately 
seek the nearest tree to scratch their hinder parts, and then 
incontinently lie down! and kicking their heels in the air. do their 
ineffectual best to turn a somersault in the dust. .Meanwhile the 
cook is hard at work on one side scooping a hole in the ground, 
into which he transfers the already lighted fuel, and over which he 
props an iron grid. On the other side the tent-pegs are driven in ; 
the tent soon idses. and. extended on his couch, the ti'avellei’ recalls 
the incidents of the day. tries to summon up resolution to write 
his diai’v. and awaits the crowning consolation of diniiei-. By 
8.30 or 9 P.M. all is still save the tinkle of the mule bells and 
an occasional sneeze from the horses; tor at five next morning the 
forward movement must again begin. 

And here, before I proceed further, let me introduce to my 
readers, for the purposes of this chapter only, the names and 
individualitv of my attendants, who will aiipear 'evm-al 
Alj retinue within its pages. Theii' leader was Ramzan Ali 

Ivhan. an Athhan of Persian extraction fi.e. a descendant of a 
Persian ancestor who had accompanied either Nadir Shah or 
Ahmed Shah Duraui into Afghanistan in the previous cimtui'v. 
and had settled there), hiui'elt a iliifhiifur. or sergeant, in the 
Imlian Corps of Guides, who are recruited on the north-west 
border of India very largely from these sources, and whose mem- 
bers are commonly employed upon frontier expeditions or foreign 
Service. Ramzan Ali had accompanied General Maclean, tlie 
British Consul-General at Meshed, from India, and was a fine 
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specimen of the Asiatic. Com-ageous and I’esoui'ceful. a good 
lioi’seniaii. with the manners of a perfect gentleman, he enter- 
tained a profound conviction that there was no people in the 
world like the Engdish. Colonel Stewart, then acting as sub- 
stitute for General Maclean at fleshed, had kindly given me 
the loan of his personal servant. Gregory, an Armenian of Julfa. 
who. knowing English fairly well, and Persian thoroughly. ] 3 roved 
himself a most efficient interpreter.' and al.'.o of his cook. He 



NOB.\D OELDt 


had. moreover, sent as a personal escort two of the Turkoman 
or horsemen, a small contingent of wliom are kept bv tlie 
Indian Government at Meshed, and are employed as a piWe 
mounted post between tliat city and Herat. Thev are chiedv 
iSarik lurkomans ot Penjdeh. who threw in their hjt with Great 
Britain before the Russian advance of 1885. and have preferred to 

' Tlie poor fellow dieil a few week, later on the march from Me,hed to 
Teheran. 
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maintain this allegiance rather tlianjhhii the conquerors, whom they 
cordially dislike. I present upon the accompanying page a portrait 
of Nobad Geldi, the senior ot these Turkomans, wliich I took 
with iny ■ Kodak ' at Imam Kiili. He rode a white Turkoman horse, 
whose tail was dyed with lienna. and whicli. though of unpre- 
possessing appearance, could always go both faster and longer 
than any other animal in the caravan. Its favourite pace was 
the peculiar amble or run which the Turkomans teach their horses. 



THE TL’RKOM.^S'S CHARGER 


and which it performed with its hind legs vtn'V wide apart. The 
Pers ians look upon this idio~\mcra~y as a good sign in a horse, 
proving that it is nut knock-kneed, and call an animal thus gifted 
OS2} ■'•‘Jtidirii ri qii^lind — i.e. ’a horse with bniad trowsei's.’ Hiding 
behind him. I never failed to lie tickled at the paces of Xobad 
Geldi's red-tailed charger, and used to amuse lioth myself and 
him by taking him C)fr. as he was ambling along, with my photo- 
graphic camera. Finally, the oidy otlier servant whom I neeil 
mention was the Persian groom. ShiikiiriiUah. who had met me 
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at AsKkabacl. and of whom it was impossible to say whether he 
was more willing or more stolid. 

I will give my diary for the ensuing week according to each 
day's march, as the infonnation may conceivably be useful to a 
later traveller following the same line. 

October 15. — Starting at 7 a.m., we reached Eadkan (seven 
miles), a largish village of 400 to 500 houses and superb 
Tower of orchai’ds. inhabited by Kaiwanlu Kurds, at 8.30. Away 
Eadkan the right I could discern Saidan (or Saidabad). a 

village on the road to Meshed : and the curi(jus tower, or ^lil-i- 
Kadkan, one of those lofty circular structures, evidently dating 
from the times that succeeded tlie Arab conquest of Persia, init 
whose exact purpose has never clearly been ascertained. Its e.x- 
terior consists of duted brick columns, round the summit of which, 
beneath the conical roof, ran a gigantic Kufic inscription in blue 
tiles. The interior originally contained three storeys, which have 
fallen in and disappeared. O'Donovan, wlio carefully examined 
the structure.* says it could neitlier have been a dwelling nor a 
tomb. Why not the latter he does not state ; and good authorities 
have regarded it as the mausoleum of one of tlie Tartar i ulers of 
Khorasan. although the theory that it was designed as a watch- 
tower is also worthy of consideration. Colonel Stewart conjectures 
that it was intended for a hunting-tower.- It is a curious fact 
that a somewhat similar tower is to be seen near another village, 
also bearing the name of Eadkan, on the road between Astrabad 
and Gez; from which we may infer that the name, which is neither 
modem Persian nor Turkish, contains some reference to the object 
of the building. 

‘ The .Verr Oa^is, vol. ii. pp, 22-24. 

- Proceedings of the ll.G.S. (New Series), vol. iii. (ISSl). Colonel Stewart 
also says of Eadkan : ■ X .splendid breed of camels is met with in this district. 
The Khorasan camel is celebrated for its size and strength. It has very long hair, 
and bears cold and exposure far better than the ordinary Arab or Persian camel. 
The best animals are a cross between the Bactrian, or two-humped, and the .Arab 
or one-humped, camel. The first cross is by far the best. The load of an ordinary 
Persian camel is generally .S20 lbs., of an Indian camel 400 Ib.s., but one of the 
Khorasan bree<l will carry 600 and even 700 lbs.' It is worthwhile in this context 
to repeat the correction of the never sufficiently corrected error that the camel 
is an animal with one hump and the dromedary with two. A dromedary is merely 
as the Greek derivation of the name implies, a fleet riding-camel, irrespective of 
hump. I think it was Palgrave who said that it stands in the same ratio to other 
camels as a Kotten Eow hack does to a countrv nag. 
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Halting outside the village. 1 sent llamzaii Ali to hire a u'uide 
to lead us to Kelat. having heard ii-OTii an Afghan trader at 
March to Kuchaii that there was a track from here aci'os' the 
Pashtali mountains. A iiian was found who. fur three L-ntiis. 
offered to conduct us to Pushtah. six Further he had 

never been, but another guide would be procurable therm As \ve 
were waiting outside the walls in some tiekhs that formed part ef 
the calif or endowment of tlie .shrine of Iniain Re/.a at Meshed, 
the leading personage of Radkan — a green-turbaned seijid who 
administered the domain — came out with a posse of torvaisfolk 
beliind him to inspect some tobacco with which the ground had 
been planted. He loudly expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
crop, and his intention to S(:)w wlieat another year. M'e started 
again at ten. It was a long wearisome ride to I’ushtah, for the 
sun was piercingly hot. and a brisk wind sprang up and blew the 
desert into suftbcating whirlwimR of dust. At about ten miles 
from Radkan the track passed into the first fold of the foot hills 
on the north side of the plain, and then struck boldly up a dried 
torrent bed to a higher plateau, the first of a series of similar 
terraces between the main range and the Meshed valley. There 
were no villages, water, or vegetation in this arid desert. At 
twenty miles from Radkan we came to a kind of circular crater 
with raccred walls, at the ('xrieme end of which, under a rock 
once crowned bv a fort, ne-tled the village of iShiri ‘ by the side of a 
genuine stream. Skirting this and continuing to the north, we now 
passed on to a second and higher terrace that stretched for several 
miles to the base of the Hazar Musjid,- or main range. Dotted at 
intervals along its length could be seen the villages of Girri. 
Pushan, and Ardokh. AVe camped at the village of Pushtah. on 
the southern side of this plateau, six good facf^aJihs from Radkaii. 
On the plain outside was a very large encampment of Kurd 
nomads, with black many-peaked tents, and innumerable flocks. 

October IG. — Started at G.Jb A.M. AVe marched straight across 
the plain to the village of Ardokh (or Ardrakh), two miles, at 

' I find few of these names maiked in any map that I have seen, and can only, 
therefore, give them a."; they were iri'cn to uie. 

- ‘Hazar JIusjid ’ signifies - A Thousand Mosques.’ the needle-like pniiiacles 
and crags of the mountain range being compared by the facile imagination of the 
Alussnlman pilgrim to the minarets of many moM,ues— r being frpr|ueijtly 
used in Persian as around number. Other- .-ay that the Mi'haiumedans beliete m 
the existence of 1.000 prophets, with a luosque for eacli. 
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the foot of the mountain I’ange. Here we entered the bed of a 
broad but empty torrent that clove a winding passage in the wall 
Marcii to of rock. Coming, after a mile or more, to a plain where 
Boighor gorges converged, we followed that to the right, 

and proceeded up a mountain valley to the village of Oghrah, 
picturescptely situated upon a rocky slope at its extremity. Here 
we procured a guide, following whom we plunged into a deep and 
narrow gorge that cut straight into the heart of the rock wall, 
as though some Titan's axe had slashed a savage gash in the solid 
stone. Its walls were absolutely perpendicular, and shaped in 
parts by the storms of centuries into windy buttresses and towers, 
while at the bottom brawled a stream, which had hollowed pools 
in the rock, and up and across the bed of which it was with 
difficulty that our horses could be persuaded to climb. The 
formation and the scenery of this magnificent gorge, whose walls 
were in receding terraces, are a precise reproduction on a minia- 
ture scale of the little known but unequalled canon of the 
Colorado Eiver, in Arizona. After two hours' marching in this 
splendid defile, we scaled the right or ea.st side, and followed a 
line over the mountains in a north-easterly direction, crossing a 
second sweep of hills, and emerging upon another valley, richly 
watered both by springs and stream.s. and tilled by the villagers 
of Haresh. This was the most remarkable of the mountain 
villages that I saw. Clinging to the side of the steep rock, its 
houses were built entirely of stone, rudely quarried and loosely 
put together, the ruins of an (dd stone castle frowning from a 
peak above the whole. It was a sombre-looking place, even in 
the full blaze of the sunshine. Here we again turned northwaixls. 
and after climbing another ridge of hills descended upon vet 
another valley, commanded by the romantic village of Bolghur. 
There we halted for the night, having been on the march for nine 
hours ; although, owing to the extraordinarily rugged ground, we 
had probably not covered more than twenty-four miles. 

After we had encamped I heard that the peasant who had 
guided us in the afternoon had. while returning to his villao-e. 
The guide overtaken and i-oimdly thrashed by a Persian 

beaten jPe had, apparently, told my muleteers that he expected 
this chastisement for showing us the way. But three I'rans were 
too tempting a bait to be resisted. One of my men overheard 
the howls of the poor wretch, and watched the soldier beatino- 
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liini : but we neither saw nor heard any more of the latter. He 
was probably the solitary representative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in these parts, and did not care to as.serf its majesty in the 
face of a numerous caravan. 

October 17. — Undeterred by the fiite of his jjredecessor. aiujther 
guide was forthcoming this morning. For an hour we wei'i* occu- 
Bol<^lior to climbing and descending the ridge immediately to 

V-iiJel} north of Maresh ; and then, facing due northwards, 

we struck the track from Meslied to Kelat. the passage of tvhich 
along a deep gorge was marked by telegraph poles and a single 
wire, so loosely hung that we liad frequently to dip our heads in 
order to avoid being struck in the face. At this point 1 joined the 
principal caravan route from Meshed to Kelat-i-X'adlri. which has 
been followed by most English visitors to the stronghold of X'adir.^ 
It runs here througli a protbund and narrow gorge, whose sides are 
so close that in places there is only r(.)om tor a single horseman to 
pass between.- The pass is called Dahaneli-i-Zaupirzan.^ or Old 
TVoman's Gors'e. anv peculiarly horrible piece ot country in Persia 
being desci'ibed. as I shall have reason again to obser\e later on, 
by this cpiaint but in Persia most apposite simile. After an hour s 
laborious marchine'. we emergial upon a more open \ alley, where 
two roads diverged, to the east and te> the west. 1 was intoimed 
that tlie latter also led to Ivelat. but was \er\ rough and almost 
impassable fur horses, and that tlie otiier was the easier and more 
ordinary way. Accordingly ive turned our faces towards the suii 
and struck eastwards along a rolling upland valle\ . hating upon 
our left hand the main range ot the Kara Dagh (Black Mouutainsj. 
whose splintered limestoim crag- were dotted on their inUri..r 

‘ The Englishmen who hate visited and described Kelat areas follows (hraser, 
who endeavoured to come herewith Yalantush Khan from Meshed in ISHt, having 
been compelled to de-Kt from the attempt) ;-Colonel Yal. Baker (1878), Chiifh 
inthf I'lKilO: Captain Hon. G, Xapier (ISTt), ./mnvw/ et !>/»■ It.dE., 

vol. slvi, pp. 75-711. U9-150; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1875), Jmirncu tlmnujh 
Klwrusaa, vol. ii. pp. 88-02 : E. 0 Donovan (18,81), The Men- On.-iU, vol. it. p. 82 : 
Captain A. C Yate CLSS.!), • Through Khorasaii ' in the Dailn Telrynij/h. August 
27, 1885. It w-as also visited by Mr. A. Condie-Stephen (18-1). when a Secretary 
of the British Legation at Teheran, but his report was not made public. 

^ The lower and even more rugged portions of this tremendous defde will be 
described, upon myreturn journey to ileshed. where also lsh,d!<iuote 5 attiie^or 
opinion a.- to its astonishing strength. 

' The distinction between Da/ic/te/i and 7V«y. both Persian words plied to 
passes, is strictly as follows. Eahaneh is the space or pass ying bm ween the 
base of two hills : Tenn is a narrow defile between vertical wall- ot roc -. 
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slopes with mountain juniper. At one point of this valley, wliere 
an elevation is crossed, a most superb view unrolled itself to the 
east. In tier after tier the mountain ridges descended towards the 
basin of the Tejend River (formed by the junction of the Keshef 
Rud and Heri Rud) and tlie Turkoman plains ; while like a yellow 
scarf against the sky hung the dim outline of the desert. After 
pursuing this valley for an hour and a half, we turned sharply to 
the left and scaled the ridge by a path known as the Dewah Boini, 
or Camel’s Neck, so steep, and alternately so rough and so slipjDery, 
that, although on foot ourselves, it was with much difficulty that 
we could prevail upon our horses to ascend. At the crest we gazetl 
down upon a second valley parallel with that which we had just left 
— i.e. running from north-west to south-east, in the bottom of which 
appeared a little hamlet with a ruined fort perched upon a knoll, 
and beyond this again the larger red-coloured village of 'V'ardeh. 

Leaving these villages on our left hand, we struck eastwards, 
following the telegraph poles in the direction of Ivelat. the 

horizontal ramparts of which we thought we could now 
Baghklian . it ^ i . 

aisceni against the distant shy. At noon, having been 

in the saddle for over five hours. I stopped for lunch by a rivulet 
running at the valley bottom, which here deepens into a rocky 
ravine. At this juncture one of the Turkomans, whom I had left 
behind to point out our direction to the muleteers, arrived with 
the news that in scaling the Camel's Neck one of the mules had 
slipped and rolled down for fifty feet, maiming or breaking its leg. 
I was not in the least surprised at this intelligence, as there are 
certain places which even Persian mules cannot attack with 
impunity, and of which this horrible natural ladder was most 
assuredly one. We left the poor brute behind to be looked after 
till our return, and followed the gully down for two 'miles till at 
its eastern end we came to the ?mall village and crumblin<>- fort of 
Baghklian. 

Here +he wire turned sharply to the north-east, and an hour ivas 
occupied in crossing a rolling hump of hills, at whose further edo-e 
Mountain ^ deep ia\ine disclosed itself below, and a second 
defiles magnificent panorama burst upon our view. Now we 
could distinctly see the corrugated battlements of the southern 
outer wall of Kelffi. dipping at the point where is the solitary rift 
in this portion ot their circumference. Beyond to the north fold 
succeeded fold of lower undulations, until' like a sea upon the 
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horizon spread the bine band of tht> Kara Kuin (Clack Sand), wliicli 
I had left little more than a week before at Ashkabad. A bee-line 
due north from where I was standing would have >truck the 
Russian station of Kaahka. on the Transcaspian Railway, from 
winch, or from the neighbouring station of Dushak. a year Irdiire 
my companions and 1 had liglitlv and without anv preparations 
contemplated an expedition to Kelat and IMe^hed. little recking (if 
till' appalling stretch of country that intervened. On that 
occasion we had been stopped by the Russian authorities ; ' and 1 
had since travelled some thousands of miles in order to renew the 
experiment from tlie opposite (juarter. We now commenced a 
very steep and prolonged descent, liaving to lead our horses most 
of the wav. the ravine breaking at times into a sheer jirecipice 
u]ion our left hand. The opposite side of tlu* gorge had sloping 
sidt's of coloured clay and marls, above which rose sandstone 
pinnacles and towers ; and as we conteni]ilated the strange and 
variegated spectacle, it was as though the mountain had been 
draped for festal purposes in a particoloured skirt witli purple and 
crimson flounces.- d’lie detile was alive witli partridges, in coveys 
of from four to eight. They started up with a whirr almost under 
tiur feet, but seldom Hew more than a hundred yards. Indeed, thew 
seemed to be sfreater adepts on foot than on the wing’, tor they 
scudded up the bare vertical cliffs just like squirrels. At tin* 
bottom of the descent we followed tlu' dried-up bed of a torrent 
till. thrr)ugh a rocky portal, ir opened ujion the last valley but (.me 
before that of Kelat. Here tlie telegraph poles and track diverged 
to the vio-ht. but as it was now late iu the afternoon, and our 
animals were dead beat, we turmnl to the left, following tlie course 
of a plentiful stream that ran down tlie valley and made it green 
with rheivirs (the Oriental plane) and poplars. At tlie mouth of tliis 
Vidlev is a gisjautic chewn- springing from tlie base of a rock wliicli 
contains an iiiin i,i:."deh. or saint s tmiih. Its Ijouglis were positii'ely 
covered with rams' luiriis. a favourite offi-ring of the pious 
Idiissulman to the dlstinguislu-d dead, ami witli other eniljlt-ms of 
reverence. After a mile and a half I reached the secluded little 
village of Issurcha (.u’ Ah-i-garm (i.e. hot water), so called from 
some warm springs 'which rise near In*. 

' Vide in O ntml Asia. ]>, lol, 

I have nowhere seen such bnUiaiit natural rulourr, in rock ond mould excep; 
in the caiion of the Yellowstt uie Uiver in Xorth America. 
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Realising that my mules, which I had left far behind, would 
be unlikely to arrive for hours, if indeed they succeeded in 
coming at all before it was dark. I made up my mind 
for a night in a Persian hovel. The inhabitants nf 
Issurcha. however, were by no means glad to see a stranger, and 
at first declared that they could provide me neither with f )i'ao’e 
nor with accommodation. After a little delay a villager was found 
who placed at my disposal an empty mud apartment, in which, with 
nothing but what I had on me. I made myself as comfiDrtable 
as I could. Fortunately, about 10. oO r.>r. the mules appeared, 
having found a guide who brought tltem safely down the mountain. 

During tlie last two days I had. from such natives as we met 
and interrogated, lieard the mo>t conflicting reports of tlie 
possibilitv of entering Kelat. Some declared that anv 

Possibility i i • . i i n , , 

of entering 0110 could go in or coiiie out as he pleasetl ; ’ others that 

a strict guard was kept at the entrance, and no strangers 

permitted to pass. The fjuestion accordingly presented itself liow 

and in what guise I was to make the attempt. I did not want, 

after all this trouble, to be turned back. On the other hand. I was 

reluctant to do anything that, if discovered, might arouse 

suspicion, rir bring discredit upon the English name. I imagine 

from what I saw later that it would have been possible to ride in 

at night, though I cannot be sure. I resolved, however, as I had 

no motive in concealing my intentions, and as they were of the 

most innocent description, to ride down to the gate, if gate there 

was. at daylight, and either enter uninterrupted or not at all. l\[v 

presence, moreover, was likely so soon to become known in the 

neighbourhood, that disguise or concealment, even if temporarilv 

successful, would be liable to detection in the end. 


Octoher 18. — I was called at l.oO a.m.. and started at five in the 
moonlight, having a rough ride of nearly ten miles before me. 
Approach Descending the valley of Issurcha to the point where we 
thereto entered it on the previous day. we followed the course 

of the stream, which here turned northwards and plunged into a 
black and rocky gorge called Derbend-i-Jaur. where we threaded 
our way between somljre walls in and out of the river bed. The 


' General Annenkoff at Uzun Ada had asked me why. instead of o-oino to 
Jleshed H/i Kuclmn. I did not take the more interesting route by Kaahka'md 
Kelat-i-Nadiri. ■ Russian othcers.’ he said. ■ were forbidden by their own Gm ern- 
ment to enter ; but no one would stop an Englishman.’ 
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moon hung high overhead, and straiglit in front 1lie (h'fai Ihear 
twinkled solemnly, standing upon liis tail. At the exit of the 
gorge was a ruined and unoccupied fort The track now In-oad- 
ened into a flat and open valley, across which wt-re di'awn the 
segments of a curious rocky ridge which had been bursr through 
by some convulsion of nature, and whose strata were -.traiigelv 
contorted and inclined. Streams of water, impregnated with 
naphtha, gushed from the mountain side and joined the river 
channel, from which a flock of wild duck started with a prodigious 
clamour. The sun rose as we were about half down the valle\'. 
and disclosed the southern wall of Kelat on our right hand, a 
magnificent and loftv rampart of rock, springing from the vallev 
bottom to a height of 700 or 8 m 0 feet, as level along the summit 
as though pared by a plane, but scarred and fluted down its 
absolutely vertical and impervious sides. Four tinre.s I passed to 
and fro beneath this stupendous barrier, and never fixiled to think 
it one of the most astonishing natural phenomena that I hax'e evei’ 
seen. Its outer slopes or glacis consist of steep acclivities and 
shelving spurs, wliich swell up to it from the plain, and re<emble 
colossal piles of dthns that might have beeix shot from its summit. 
From the point where tliey terminate the rock rises sln-er and 
abrupt to its aerial battlements. As this wall encloses Ivelat cm 
the south-east side, it does not catch the morning sun. but remains 
plunged in shadow. In the evening, however, towards sundown, 
the red sandstone under the descending rays glistens like columns 
of porphyry and jasper, and the entire rocky rampart seems to be 
on fire. 

In descending the valley, where not a soul was to be seen. I 
had observed a place ahead of us where the level top ot the rocky 
parapet ended abruptly in a jutting point, and its con- 
of Arga- tinuity was evidently broken b\ somt' soi't ot rift oi' 
wan Shah tlrew nearer tliis spot, at a distance of 

about seven miles from the gorge by which we had entered the 
vallev, the sides began to converge and close, until piV'entlc they 
left onlv the narrowest passage, the bottom of which was filled 
by the bed of the stream. Following this natural cutting through 
one or two ziarzafjs. we came in sight ot a rockx poital. some 
twenty yards in width, completely barred In a wall, the onl\ 
aperture in which consisted of three arches that admitted the 
stream, and were also the sole gateway for any viAtor f.x Kelat. 
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Tlio upper part of the wall above the arches was loopholecl and 
had a parapet, but there was no one upon it and no sign of life or 
movement. This is the famous Derbend-i-Argawan Shah, or 
Clatt“ of Argawan. or Arghun Shah, the passage liavinw orio-inalh' 
been fortified by that monarch, who was the grandson of Hulaku 
Khan, and is said to have retired to Kelat after being defeated on 
one occasion in battle by his uncle. Ahmed Khan.' A fine inscrip- 
tion on a smoothed surface of rock upon the right-hand wall of the 



GATE OF ARGAWAN SHAH 

defile beyond the gate records tliis act of the sovereign. The 
present barricade is only a modern substitute for that which was 
built by Nadir Shah, and wliich. I do not doubt, was a far more 
substantial structure. 


' This monarch. callcT by tlie Persians Argawan Miah. but more commonly 
i-poken of as Arghun Klian (1284-12a0 A.D.). was the remarkable man to whom 
Marco Polo was sent by Kubla Khan from China in charav of a Tartar bride who 
opened diplomatic intercourse with tlie sovereigns of Europe, including. Kin<r 
Edward I., and who, like lii. father, Abaka Klian. was almost a Christian and 
degraded the Mussulmaim from all public office. 
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111 tlie fond Ijoliet that all iiiy previon? fears had lieen ground- 
less. I put niy horse into the bed of the stream, and. accompanied 
Entrance 'b" Eaiiizaii Ali Kliau. Gregory, and Shukiirullah. also 
detected horseback, rode tlirough the central arch. No one 

appeared or challenged. I had time upon the other side to note 
the inscription of Argaivan Shah, and to observe a round tower 
at the summit of an eminence commanding the entrance, and had 
already advanced about a hundred yards towards the houses of a 
village that appeared upon either side of the defile, when suddenly 
a territic shouting was heard from the gate behind us. and a 
miserable soldier, still half asleep, and pulling his tattered cotton 
tunic aliout his shoulders, came running out. yelling at the top of 
his voice. Answering cries were heard ; and presently there 
poured out of the wall, which was really a gate-tower and had 
casements on the inner side, a motley band of half-clad individuals, 
for the mo.'t part in I'ags. though an occasional button with the 
Lion and Sun upon it. and one pair of blue trousers with a red 
stripe, showed that I was in the presence of some of the serhur: or 
regular infantry of tlie King of Kings. 

As I did not want to begin with a fi-acas. and as the soldiers 
were clearly doing their duty, altliougli they had Iteen within an 
ace of letting me slip through unobsei’ved. I halted and 
with the 've entered into conversation. At first they were very 

guard violent and tried to pull back our horses. But when I 

represented that I had no intention of going further without 
leave, thev became calmer. I inquired for the officer in cc)mmand. 
There did not appear to be such a person. I next asked where 
was the Khan of Kelat. The reply was given that he was at his 
village, two miles away. Accordingly I despatched Shukurullah 
(as a Persian and therefore free from suspicion^, with a soldier 
mounted on the same horse Ijehind him. to the Klian. to tell him 
who I w-as. and to request permission to pass through Kelat and 
out on the other side ; or. if thi' could not be granted on his own 
respon-ibilitv. then to telegraph to iMeshed. 

While the Persian was away I remained in the r(jcky gateway 
conversing with the soldiers. It wa- bitterly cold. f)r the sun 
Attitude of "'t'tdd not strike the cha'iii for some hours, so I liought 
the serba: -.onie brushwood and lit a tire. When they heard that I 
was an Encflishman thev sevincd di~posed to be mori' frii'iidly : for 
they said that if I had been a Russian they would have shot me 

VOL. I. K 
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down as I rode through the gate, though how they could have 
ffuessed niy natioiialitv when they never saw me. or have shot at 
all when they were fast asleep. I did not needlessly vex them by 
askino- Thev added that a Russian had come to Kelat last vear 
and had beaten a Pei-sian.' and Ijeen beaten by them, and had then 
started to come with ot)0 Turkomans in revenge ; but that tliey 
had marched out, and the Russian and the Turkomans had marched 
back again. They also asked me if it was true that the Zil-es- 
Sultan, the eldest son of the Shah, had put off the Persian 
costume, donned English dress, and sailed from Bushire for 
London. I interrogated them about their existence and service at 
Kelat. They said that the water was very unhealthy, being im- 
pregnated with naphtha, and that they suffered from it.* They 
also complained that, though they were to have been reliev’ed in 
three months, they had already been there for five, and during 
that time had received no pay. I could not help feeling for the 
poor wretches, who were about as like what one ordinarily asso- 
ciates with the idea of a soldier as a costermonger’s donkey is like 
the winner of the Derby. 

After an hour and a half of tedious waiting. Shukurullah 
returned with the news that the Khan wished me to telegraph for 
inswerof leave to the Governor-General of Meshed, and that if 
the Khan the answer was favourable I might pass through. This 
was all that I desired ; so I proceeded to write a telegram to 
Colonel Stewart, asking him to interview the Governor on my 
behalf and to wire me a reply. There was some difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding any one to transcribe the message into Persian 
characters. Few of the lower orders know the Persian alphabet ; 
if they want to write a letter they hire a scribe to do it for them. 
The solitary scribe of Kelat was reported to be asleep under the 
influence of opium ; but I insisted upon his being severelv awak- 
ened, and at length he appeared, and spent exactly half an hour 
in transliterating the despatch wliich it had taken half a minute to 
compose. I now proposed to return to my camp, leaving the 
Persian behind till an answer arrived from Meshed ; but Gregory 
suggested, from a more profound knowledge of the national 

> The unhealthiness of Kelat notorious, whether it be due, as is generally 
supposed, to the water-sup])!}- or not. When Colonel Baker was there in 1873 he 
found the population decimated by tyj.l.u-, and the proportion of sick amono- 
the garrison is invariably exoibitant. 
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character, that I was not yet out of the wood, and that it would 
be advisable to wait. So I im.ved to the other side of the gate- 
way and halted in the sun.'>hine. 

In an hour iShukurullah reappeared upon the scene with the 
news that the telegram had been refused on the plea that the 
Persian bi'cikeii between Kelat and IMeshed. Pre-ently 

tactics arrived a mounted emissary from the Khan, who was 
voluble with explanations, and afforded me an interesting insight 
into Persian character. First he repeated that the wire was 
broken ; but when I replied tliat if that were the case it was 
unlikely that the Khan would himself have invited me t-o use it. 
he shifted his position and said that the wire, though not broken, 
was trailing upon tlie ground. Upon my rejoining that commu- 
nication was not thereljy interrupted, he was ready with the 
counter plea that the Klian had meant me to telegraph not to 
Meshed but to Teheran. As there was no wire to Teheran from 
Kelat except by l^Ieshed, this falsehood was easily exposed ; but I 
confe.ss I was scarcely prepared for the fourth, which immediately 
replaced it — viz. that the Khan had meant me to telegraph neither 
to Teheran nor to Meshed, but fi-nin Me.shed on my return thither. 
As it was useless bandying words with so accomplished a liar, I 
resigned the verbal contest, bnt insisted upon receiving a direct 
answer or a direct refusal from the Khan to my request to telegraph : 
and it was agreed that Gregory, as a more befitting ambassador 
than Shukurnllah, should ride back to the village and receive a 
definite answer to my ultimatum. 

All this occurred within lt»0 yards of the gate of Argawan 
fShah on the outer side. As J was giving final instructions to 
Abut, ex- Gregory, the Persian, who had remounted, suddenly 
llmlit clapped spurs to his hor.se. and disappeared like lightning 

erupit! through the arch wav. shouting to the guard not to let 
any one through. dVheu Gregory arrived a few seconds later he 
was refused the passage. There was nothing more to be done ; 
and thus ignobly ended my attempt to penetrate to the interior of 
Kelat-i-Xadiri ! Shukurnllah now told me that when he took the 
telegram to the office the clerk was about to accept it, wlnm the 
Khan’s son came in and said that his father absolutely fijrbade any 
message to be sent at all. I had heard a good deal of Persian 
artfulness before enteriuo' the couiitrv. but had scarcely expected so 

C * 

artistic a sample within the first fortnight ; and I do not know 
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whether I was more incensed at the treatment I had received or 
tickled at the illustration it afforded of'Oriental tactics. 

The most amusing episode, however, was yet to come ; for on 
arriving .at Meshed three days later I found the Governor-General 
Report at ^ great state of excitement, having been informed by 
Meshed faithful Khan that the new British Vice-Consul had 

appeared at Kelat with an armed retinue, had tried to force a 
passage, and had drawn his sword upon the guard! The latter 
had gallantly performed their duty and had expelled the intruder. 

Octoler 19. — Before I left the neighbourhood I determined to 
make one more effort to see the interior of Kelat. I knew from 
MacGregor's book that, besides the two main entrances of 

Attempt to . CM 1 

climb the Argawaii ,Shah and iSafta, there were other pathways 
by which it could be entered ; and at Ab-i-Garm a 
hunter was found who said that he knew one of these very well, 
but was afraid to conduct me himself. He had a nephew, however, 
who would act as his substitute, and would appear in the morning. 
I need hardly say that at the appointed hour the nephew was not 
forthcoming. That my presence in the %-icinity of Kelat was 
beginning to be regarded with some suspicion, was evident both 
from this and from an incident which occurred that evening. As 
I was discussing plans in the mud hovel with Ramzan Ali and 
Gregory, I heard a scratching in the roof overhead, and. loo kin g 
up. detected a man. who. it appeared, had come from Kelat, with 
his ear to a hole in the rafters, eaves-dropping. As no guide was 
procurable, I decided to go without one. I had noticed in ridino- 
down the valley to Kelat that there was one place where the other- 
wise unbroken parapet of the southern wall dipped, and formed a 
V-8haped indentation, which seemed to be accessible from below 
by one of the sloping natural buttresses that swell up against it 
from the plain. Any future visitor to Kelat who has read this 
description will not fail to recognise the spot, about halfway 
down the valley. I was called at d.30 a.m., the mules were laden 
and we all moved out of Issurcha at 4.30 on a black cold morning’ 
Sending the camp on to Tardeh from the Derbend-i-Jaur, I rocle 
down the valley for the last time, and leaving my liorse at the foot 
of the Mils began the climb. It did not take long to mount the 
stony skirt.s, though the slope was very steep ; and I easily arrived 
below the craggy battlements. Here the rock, the natural con- 
formation ol winch IS in wavy horizontal bands, parallel with the 
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suininit, had been artificially scarjied by some previous occupant, 
no doubt by Xadir Shah, so as to form a sort of rocky ledsfe or 
pathway running along the face, and defended at intervals bv 
ruined circular towers. There were two such rocky ledges, one 
about thirty feet above the other. I scrambled on to the lower 
and pursued it as far as the V-shaped gap. There were onlv about 
thirty feet of rock above me : and it was to be climbed. But the 
face of the rock was very steep and smooth ; I was alone, and 
though I could have scrambled up it was the kind of place that 
would have been verv awkward to come down from awain. 

* O 

Accordingly I resigned the attempt. With the aid of a friend 
and a rope it could easily have been managed, but from what I 
know of the interior of Kelat I doubt whether the panorama 
afforded from the top of the wall would lie as striking as miglit be 
expected from its external configuration. 

On my way back, however. I climlied the InVhest mountain in 
the neighbourhood, the name of wliich I do not know, but whose 
Bird’s-eye elevation is far liiglier than the perimeter of Kelat ; and 
cireumfer-*^ from there my ambit i(in> were so far and unexpectedly 
ence realised that, though I could not see tlie interior level of 
Kelat. the angle of vi>i(in being too obtuse. I could trace tlie entire 
circuit of its walls from ea.'T to west on both <ide> : the switherii 
wall, which I had attempted to climb, appearing from tlie height 
on which I stood To be the lower of file two. and the summit of the 
north wall rising above it on the further side. From this point I could 
follow, without dilliculty. tlie whole southern ram])art. nearly twenty 
miles in a strais’lit line, rinining as regularly as tlioiigh it had been 
built bv design, and scarped and scarred along its vertical sides 
down to the point where the butrress-slopes shelved away to the 
valley. If in their war with Olympian Zeus the Titans had ever 
had occasion to build for tlieiii'elves an unas.sailable retreat, such 
might well have been the mountain fortress that they woidd have 
reared. I made a sketch fn an this point of the entire circumference, 
which is reproduced on the next page.* The mountains in 
the foreground are the rantre that separate the valley of Issurcha 
from the valley that lead- down to Argawan Shah's gate. 

And now. havino- related with mi much minuteness what 1 did 
see, I propose to descrilie from a variety ot sources, some of which 

‘ Thouo-h my own skotch i- imor cnonsli. I cannot ^.ay that I tliink at all an 
adequate or faithful idea of Kelat is eueii by the drawings of Sir C. MacGre_or, 
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Hi-tory 
of Keldt 


Rave not been accessible to tlie public, what 1 did not see, in 
order that niv readers may be able to form an accurate idea of 
Kelat-i-Xadiri as it is at the pre^ent monient. Tliey 
will already have gathered that, though literally ti’aiislaled 
and commonly called the Fort of Xadir Shah, it is not a fort at all 
in the accepted sense of the term : consisting U' it does of a iiioiin- 
taiii plateau, with a mean elevation of 2.oUU feet above the sea. 
intersected by deep gullies and ravine:^, some twenty miles in total 
length by from live to seven in breadth; and only so far resembling 
a fortress that this vast extent of ground, comprising a proliable 
area of 150 square miles, i^ surrounded as with a ring fence by a 
mightv natural rampart enclosing it from end to end with a cliff- 
wall of naked and vertical rock, 7t>0 to l.OOO feet in sheer height 
above the valley bottom. From early time.s the extracirdinary 
character of the place, which must have resulted from some ab- 
ttormal convulsion of nature, impressed it.-elf Lqjun the imagination 
of the neicflibouring peoples : and Iranian legend localises here one 
of the mythical combats between tlie liero Rustam and the alien 
forces of Turan under Afrasiab. who. expelled from Kelat Iw the 
victorious hosts of Iran, fell back upon the Oxus. where they sus- 
tained a final and crushing defeat. Here tcio. according to tlie 
Shah Xaiiieh of Firdusi. settled Ferud. tlie brother of Ivai KIiobI'ii. 
and here he was attacked and slain by Ttis. The inscription to 
which I have alluded proves tliat as a defensible and defended 
retreat it was known to the IMongol successors of Jenghiz Khan. 
Timur is said to have possessed him-elf of it liy stratagem. 

But it was not till the time- of Xadir Shah that full Use was 
made of its invaluable natural gift-. Returning from India, laden 
Fortiticei- with the spoil- of conquered kingdoms and with the rilled 
X°d-r' treasures of the Great IMogul. he saw in Kelat, with which 
Sh.\ii Pp must have been familiar from childhood.' the idteil 
storehc'Use where this vast wealth cetuld bi* depo-ited, and also an 
invulnerable place of arms. Accordingly, he con-tructed powerful 
fortifications at all the entrance-, placed watch-towers on every peak 
and point of vantage, artificially -carped the rocky battlements 
both within and without, in oi'dtu' to render them still more impo— 
sible of access, built himself a residence on a plateau in the interior 
(which it is said he rarelv occupied), and provided tor a supply ot 

' Xadir Shah was born in a tent ni-.ir llehaiiiniedaliad, the caiutal of the 
neighbouring district of Deregez. 
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good water by excavating large tanks and bringing in fresh ^-ujDplies 
by an aqueduct from the exterior. 

I have only come across one description of Kelat as it was in 
the days of Nadir Shah, by a traveller who had evidently been there 
Basil himself and had not trusted merely to hearsay. Tliis 

Biitatzes occurs ill the narrative of one Ba.sil Batatzes, a Greek 
merchant who travelled far and wide in Persia and Central Asia 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, penetrating to Khiva 
and Bokhara and visiting Nadir Shah at Meshed. Hi^ diarv. 
written in quaint but very intelligible Greek.* appears to have been 
quite unknown to the historians who from oral evidence compiled 
such erroneous descriptions of Kelat in the early jiart of the present 
century.** and diffused an altogether false impression of the place 
that remained uncorrected till the visit of Baker and Gill in 1878. 
Returning from Bokhara to Meshed in 1728. Batatzes came bv wav 
of Kelat. to which he devotes forty lines of his diary (780-822). The 
mountains here rise, lie says, to a great and inaccessible height, 
and the place is surrounded, as it were, by a mighty wall, which is 
not only barren and treeless but is like as thcuigh made < T' marble 
or of brass. The circuit thereof is forty or fifty .'tadia [this is one 
of his few mistakes], and there are two entrance.^ only, and those bv 
means of zigzag approaches. One might say that the mountains 
had been rent asunder by an earthquake to form these entrances, 
where there is barely space for three horsemen or footmen to pass. 
Of the interior of Kelat (which was then under Nadir's fostering 
care, very different from what it is now) he will only sav that it con- 
tains all that a man can want in the way of natural delights, and 
that it is self-sufficing and could sustain itself without ever brimm- 
ing in aught from the outside. He also speaks of it as the intended 
treasure house of Nadir Shah. 

' It has been erlited by JI. Cli. Schefer in A(i«cra«,r Mdanyex Orit-hlinu- (une 
of the Puilications de I'Fcole des Lamjnes Oncnfvlex Virantes). Paris isSij 
Basil Batatzes. or Basile Vatace. as his French editor calls him. also wrote a 
biography of Xiidir Shah, which has ilisappeared. 

= For instance. Malcolm, using Kinneir as his authority, thus describes the 
place : ‘ The fort of Killaat is situated about thirty miles north-ea.st of Meshed 
It is upon ;i ver}- high hill, only acce-sible by two luirrow paths. .Vn ii^cent of 
six or seven miles terminates in a plain about twehe miles in circumference 
watered by several fine streams, and covereil with verdure and cultivtition A 
second ascent by a route of ten or ele\en miles lead.s to anotiier plain (!f greater 
elevation but c-f ccpial rirlmt-s ~ dlhtvrii of P, r.-iu. n\. i. cap. in. can 

XV. ' ' "■ 
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After the assassination of the latter in 1747, Kelat passed into 
the hands of the present Khan’s family, who have held it ever 
since, along with the Atek or slopes extending to the 
instory Turkoman desert below, in nominal vassaldom to Persia, 
but with occasional assertions of independence which ha\ e more 
than once led to the despatch of punitive ex2)edit ions from Aleslied. 
It has indeed been the habit to beep the head of the family as a 
hostage at Meshed, in order to wiiaranree the good behaviour of his 
locum tenens at Kelat. Since the compiest of the Atek by llussia 
in 1881, and the subsequent delimiration of the Husso-Persian 
frontier in these jDarts by agreemeur between the two jxjwer-;. the 
greater part of the external itroperties of Kelat, such as Abiverd 
fnow Kaahka). Mehna, Chardeh (now Diishak). and Chacha — the 


villages, in fact, which are situated at the northern base of the range 
have passed into Russian hands ; and, as I shall show later on, the 
new-comers are gradually creejting further aitd further up the 
slopes towards the crest, till they will ultimately reach Kelat 
itself. 

The loss both of possessions and of invstige thus involved ha,s 
co-operated with the centralising policy so vigorously pursued by 
Xasr-ed-Din Shah to reduct* Kelat to thorough subordina- 
tion; and the present Khan, Haji Abul Path Khan, would 
reignty dream of the rebellious wagaries of his predecessors. 

Kelat is garrisoned by the Persian Government, by a wing ot one of 
the infantry regiments stationed at Meshed, there being a nominal 
force of -jOU sei'hitr: in the valley, and two guns of the horse artiller\ . 
From what 1 saw at the Derbend-i-Argawan Shah. I cannot 
think that anvthing like this effective sti'ength is maintained, am 
more than the conditions of service which promise relief at the end 
of three months are observed. Though the jdace lias enormoii- 
natural strength. I should think that with the present ragged and 
scattered garrison it miglit be ■ rn-hed any day : while the defences 
are not such as would stand for ten minutes ag’ainst modern 
artillery. 

It appears indeed that the military value of Kelat (in its jire.-ent 
cunditionj to Persia is very small : nor.it accpiired by Russia, can I 
see that its value to her would be very great. Xo future 
“rf conqueror is likely to wish to use Kelat for Nadir’s pur- 
pose— viz. as a fortified treasuiv-liouse ; m>r would any 
modern tactician. I imagine, contemplate the fortification of an 
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enclosure over sixty miles in circumference. The real value of 
Ivelat is as a basis of operations and starting point for offensive 
movements against Transcaspia. Well guarded at the entrances 
and held by a strong garrison, it might have been made, and might 
still become, a veritable thorn in the side of an enemy stationed in 
the Atek below. A hostile force quartered here might, for instance, 
descend without warning and with overwhelming strength upon 
the Transcaspian Railway, and cut the Russian line of communica- 
tion with the Caspian. But Persia is not the power to do anv- 
thing one half so heroic ; and Xadir's fortress is in the highest 
degree unlikely ever to be made a sally-port against General 
Annenkofi’s railway. Should the Russians take Kelat, which thev 
appear to be excessively anixous to do, the gain to them in prestige 
would be considerable; for ever since Xadir's days it has been looked 
upon as the principal military outpost of Khorasan. They would 
also acquire what might be made a suitable depot for stores, and 
arsenal for a limited number of troops (neither the water nor the 
grain supply would sustain many), and there would be the decided 
negative advantage of preventing a position so formidable in the 
hands of an enemy from falling into an enemy's hands. But as 
ail offensive measure against Khorasan I do not see that thev 
would profit thereby, as other and far simpler ways are open to them 
of reaching Meshed, and as no modern army would trust itself to 
the awful defiles that extend for quite forty miles between the two 
places. In other words, the offensive eye of Kelat. so to speak, 
looks northward not southward ; and. the march of power bein<»' in 
the latter direction, it is unlikely that we shall again see it utilised 
as a place of arms. 

So much for the military value of Kelat-i-Xadiri. Let me now 
say something about its interior features. How little was known 
Its five about it before the visits of Baker and MacGregor may he 
gates illustrated by the scanty description furnished from hear- 
say by Fraser, who doubled both its length and breadth.* Entrance 
to the interior is gained by one of five gates, of which the two 
principal are Argawan Shah on the south and Xafta on the north 
The three others are Kushtani on the south-east. Chubast on the 
west, and Dehcha on the north-we-t. All of these gates are said 
to be fortified and defended by troops; of the two main entrances it 
is undoubtedly true. There are ako several footpaths (it is said 
' \ ide Jonrne'j into Khora.tan. Appendix B (1), 
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nine) by wliicli il canin' cntci'ccl ; and I doubt not tliat in tliat 
large circumference sbeplierdis muit lia%'e discovered goat-tracks b}' 
which approach, though difficult, is fea-ible. NevcrllK'less, tln' 
character, no less than the paucity of the acknowledged entrance-^, 
which are in each case through easily barred defiles, confirms 
the general opinion which I have expressed as to the ]dieiiomenal 
nature of this mountain stronghold. 

The inhabitants are Turks chiefly of the -lallayer and Boniat 

tribes, with a few Arab and Kurdish families as well. Their total 

^ , . number does not exceed 1 ,000. Thev am to be found in 

-ropulation . 

two Villages, siruated ni the valley by wliicli the Mn^aiu 
which I followed enters and traverses Kelat. and in six hamlets 
npon the uplands or higher elevations. Of tlie two main villages. 
I saw that of Argawau Shah, clustered upon either side of the 
gorge, at a short distance within the gate of the same name. The 
other, Giuk Gumbaz (i.e. ■ Vault of Heaven' in Turkish) or da 
Gumbaz, locally contract ed into G ugumaz, is a little over two miles 
down the valley from the same entranci', and is the spot to which 
I had twice despatched Sliukurullah to interview the Khan and to 
send the telegram. Here is a curious circular tower of red sand- 
stone. with fluted half-columns on the outer surface, rising from a 
big octagonal substructure. It is called iMakber-i-Xadiri. having 
been built ffor what purpose does not appear clear) by that king, 
and is now used as a residence by the Khan.' From Gugumaz the 
river continues to run for six miles at the bottom of the same 
valley, which intersects Kelat from south to north, and deepens 
into a rocky gorge, until upon reaching the northern wall it 
passes out through a cleft not unlike that of Argawau Shah, 
similarly fortified, garrisoned, and closed Ity a wall pierced with 
arches across the bed of the stream. The latter, emerging from 
the defile, makes its way down through the lower ranges, and 
nltimateK irrigates the cornfields of Hushak. 

In addition to Kadir's tower at Gugumaz. there are other but 
quite inconsiderable relics of that king's occupation. To the uortli- 
Eemains of of village, upon all elevated open plateau, are 

antiquity ruiiis of what purports to be his palace, and is called 

Imaret-i-X'adiri. the largest remains being those of an enclosure, 
called the Diwan-Khaneli. twenty yards square. Beyond this. 

* There an illustration of it in MacUn-idors Jimrin >i fJirounh Khonniau^ vul. 
ii- p. oO. 
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again, most travellers liave been taken nj) the summit of the Kuh 
Khisht, which is 1,500 feet above the level of the plateau and 
4,000 feet above the sea ; but than which INlacGregor was of opinion 
that finer views are affbi'ded by other elevations. The water tanks 
and conduit constructed by Xadir have already been mentioned. 

O’Donovan conujared Kelat with the Happy \'alley of Kasselas ; 
but he would probably have shifted his simile had he been con- 
demned to reside for a time within its walls. Of the 
and water total iiiside area, only a small portion is under cultivation, 
supply water supply consisting merely of the stream so (jften 

mentioned and of five small springs. This scarcity renders the 
support either of a large population or of a powerful garrison 
impossible, except by supplies brought from the outside. Cultiva- 
tion in the interior is limited to two areas, the river valley and the 
uplands. In the former, along the banks of the stream and in 
the flat sitaces, rice, cotton, lucerne, vines, meh.ms. and cucumltei's 
flourish under the persuasive influence of water. On the higher 
ground, which rises to 1.000 and even 1.50t> feet above the vallev 
bottom, are grown barley and wheat. Tliere are few trees or 
shrubs inside Kelat ; and the grass cannot lie remarkable either in 
quantity or quality, seeing that tlie inliabitants frequently send 
their flocks outside to graze. To represent the place, therefore, as 
an oasis is a misnomer. 

From this point I may resume my ivturn march to Meshed, the 
first stage of which was by the route already travei-sed and 
^ ^ described between Kelat and ^'ardell. The distance is 

march to Said to be five farsal-hg : I should call it a bare twentv 
\ardeh ntiles. My camp was pitched outside the tiny hamlet 
on the knoll, and here I found the mule which had tumbled down 
the Camels Neck, but whose leg was fortunately not broken, but 
only severely sprained. From standing out in the cohl at night, 
the limb had grown so still' that the poor brute could scarcelv 


hobble. 

Octoher 20. — M'e marched to Kardeh. nominally seven pirml'hs, 
but according to my reckoning ncit more than twentv-six miles. 
Onto the first part of the route I wa< repeating mv journey 

Kardeh Qf three days before, up to the point where the lateral 
ravine comes in from Bolghor. From here we continued down the 
main gorge, following lootli the telegraph poles and the stream 
which flows along and often entirely tills its bottom. For miles 
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we threaded this intricate and precipitous detile, clainljeriiip' over 
the boulders in the river-bed. now confined in a narrow chasm, 
now emerging upon a near little valley. IMacGregor. who was a 
good judge ol country li'Oin the soldier's point of view, paid no 
ordinary, though a well-deserved, tribute to this section of the 
Meslied-Kelat road when, in his graphic way. he said : 

I certainly have never seen a stronger bit of country than the 
twenty-seven miles between Kardeh and A’^ardeh, it being one continual 
succession of impregnable defiles, any one of which would make the 
road celebrated. . . . The country is more like what one would see in 
a nightmare than anything one has ever beheld avvake.' 

On the way we ]tass a mighty lump of sheer rock, perched 
upon the toit of a l.OOU-feet slope, and known as the i\nli-i- 
Panjmana or Five-nn';i {= about d2 lbs.) Alountain. from a 
story about a facetious monarch who invited one of his courtiers 
to weigh the airy trifie. A little further, on the left liand, is an 
Arabic and Persian inscription upon the smoothed surface of a big 
limestone block, some twenty feet above the patli. which ]'ecord> a 
victory of Sheibaiii Alohammed Khan, the Uzbeg conqueror of 
Bokhara, over the Persian unbelievers in tlie year of the Hejira 
lUt). AVe then came to a little village, tlie name of which wa< 
pronounced to me as Hark (or AA'hark), where I found an agreeable 
shade in an orchard sloping down to the stream. After another 
six miles through the same defile, the valley widened into an open 
plain, at the head of which, surrounded by trees, was situated the 
larger village of Kardeh. It is an in^igiiificaut place, but is tlie 
residence of the chief of a petty district. 

October 21. — After skirting the eastern shipe of the hills that 
enclose the valley of Kardeh. the track to Ale^lied plunges into a 
Road to narrow gorge, called the Derbend-i-Kardeh. Through 
Meshed which the stream, courting iu rapid zigzags between the 
walls, occupied the whcJe of the slender space betiveeu. Above 
the lower slopes the cliff' ro-e iu craggy magnificence to a sheer 
height of l.UOO or l.-jOU feet. Tlii> ravine equalled iu savage 
splendour anvthing that I had seen even during tlie past week of 
astonishing sceiierv ; and I could not lielji thiiikiiig that if those 
who rave about the Alpine pa-ses. -et thoug’h they be in the 
incomparable framework of -now and ice. could travel to thi' 
uiivisited corner of A^ia. even their eeiis-e' wuuld be bewildered by 
* Jonnie]! ihrov/jh Khorasau^ vol. ii. pp. 44. 40. 
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so amazing a succession cif natural plieiiomena. each one ot which 
would attract a stream of pilgrims in any better-known land. 

At this jtoiiit we iiiiallv left the mountains and debouched on 

to the eastern continuation of the same plain from which I had 

Seenerv of diverged a week before at Eadkan. The moment, tliere- 

Noith- fore, is an opportune one tor ca.sting an eve in swift 
eastern . 

Khorasan retrospect ovei* the coiintiT and surrounding’.-!) ni winch I 
had been travelling since 1 entered Persia, and which eud)race the 
least known and yet most tyftical characteristics of Xorth-eastern 
Khorasan. I summed up my impressions, without, however, 
describing my journeys, in the ■ Times ' in these words : 

- After leaving Kuchan, I struck eastwards through the moun- 
tains, and spent eight days in wandering about amid the mountain 
valleys of this rugged and almost inaccessible corner of Khorasan. 
Being hampei'ed by a camp and nudes. I was limited to about 
twenty-five miles a day. but even so succeeded in traversing aViout 
200 miles of this interesting and rarely visited country. The 
names of must of the villages are not uptui any English map. and 
only a few larger or more notable localities, sucli as the famous 
stronghold of Kelat-i-Xadiri. are known to European ears. It is 
astonishing how difficult it is in these parts to procure reliable 
information about anything, most of all about that which should 
be best known — namely, the distance between adjoining places. 
XfaisaM. nominally about four miles, is the sole unit of measure- 
ment. but. judging by my own experience, it may mean auytliing 
from two to five. The commonest thing is to lie told that a place 
is half a fi.rsakh distant — -a term which, being used to implv any 
fraction less than the whole may describe a distance of 

either one mile or three miles and a half. The scenery through 
which I travelled, and which may be said to extend over the whole 
of North-eastern Khorasan. is singularly uniform in its character- 
istics. A series of lofty mountain ridges, with an axis inclined 
from uorth-we-t to south-ea^t. run parallel to eacli other at vai'vincr 
distances, the intervening hollows being in the more nortliern 
parts deep gorges admitting little more than a torrent bed at tlieir 
bottom, while furtlier south they widen into valleys wateied by 
mountain streams and dotted with villages, and eventually into 
broad, rich plains, such as that of Kuchan to the north and 
Nishapur to the south of the Binalud Kuh mountains. Transverse 
ravines cut these ridges, often at right angles, and provide a way 
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of communication from valley to valler. Tlu'-e o-di-o-,--- are 
frequently of almost inconceivaljle abruptiK^^-^ and q-ramleur. 
Each one prc'ent' a ^col■e of po'itionr^ of absolufe impi'eynabilitv ; 
and I do not suppose that more savage mountain scenery, in zones 
below the snow line, exist' anywhere in the world. The l)ase of 
these dehles seldom admit' more than a t(jrrent bed blocked witli 
enormous boulders, and the wall' are frequently vertical to a heiu-ht 
of from 51)0 to 1.000 ft»et. Tlie higher mountains rai’elv di'[ilav 
even the scantiest vegetation, being sterile, stony, and forljidding 
to a degree, though the loftiest peaks are majestic with s})lintered 
outline, and ciccasionaliy some astonisliing natural phenomenon 
is encountered, like the southern wall of Kelat. Cultivation is 
almost wholly confined to the valley bottoms, and is tlu're de]ien- 
dent upon precarious streams and watercourses dug therefrom 
to the arable plots. Each village is like an oasis in a brown 
desert ; and the squalid mud huts, with their fringe tif green 
poplars and orchards, preseitt an appearance almost as refreshing 
to the wayfarer as the snuggc't of Engli'h Iiomestcutds. 

The ordinarv beasts of burden in tho'e mountain village' are 
very small grev donkeys, camel' being only seen when belonging 
to a caravan, and a horse being beycuid the means of the 
and human poorer people. The arid hill slopes prtivide a slender 
herbage that sustains lai’ge flocks of black sheep and 
goats, which are met with everywhere, guarded by big dog'. 
Mutton is consequently cheap and abundant. Rude wooden 
ploughs unshod tvith iron are drawn by yokes ot black o.xen : but 
cows and milk are not to be met with in every village. Fowls 
abound, and can be alway' boutrht for about dr/, apiece. The 
vallev of Kuchan revels in every kind of fruit, but liirther north 
I was not able to procure any. Rice appeared to be the staple 
food of the peasantrv. Tho'C struck me as a line and ma'Culine 
race, and as a very ditterent type from the Persian of the towns. 
Thev spring for the most part from a difi'ere^it stock, being not of 
Iranian, but of Turkoman or Turkish origin, and are far more liko 
the Uzbegs or Tartars in appearance than the Persians. They wore 
sheepskin bonnets on their heads, not unlike those of tlie Ihirko- 
mans, but less lofty in the crown, canvas bound round their legs 
with thongs, and big loose shoes of untanned cowhide similarly 
attached. The women were everywhere visible, but. as a rule, 
carefully concealed their features, not with a veil, but with the 
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upper cotton garment drawn over the lower part of the face. 
Such as I saw were prematurely old and ugly, the melancholy law 
of the East.' 

In extension of what was here said, I may add two other 
observations upon the peculiar orography of the country. In the 
first place the dividing lines between the watersheds are 
pecu- seldom the highest ranges or crests ; illustrations of which 
luuitics phenomenon I noticed in the case both of the dividing 
line between the Atek or Transcaspian and Kuchan drainage, and 
again of that between tlie Kuchan and Meshed drainage — i.e. the 
streams that run respectively to the Caspian and the Heri Rud. 
Secondly, the rivers, instead of pursuing a course parallel to the 
axis of the mountain ranges, or, in other words, running down the 
deep valleys between them, and then turning the corner where the 
saddle dips, prefer to pierce the ranges almost at right angles to 
their previous course ; Nature having provided for that purpose 
transverse fissures and gashes through the very heart of the rock, 
which they could never have forced for themselves, and which do 
not betray the symptoms of aqueous detrition, but must rather 
have been caused by extreme tension at the moment of original 
elevation. 

Once upon the plain, we passed in quick succession the villages 
of Anderokh and Rezau. which appeared to revel in an abundant 
Approach '^^ter supply and in a wide area of cultivation. Far 
to Meshed away on the southern side of the expanse the mountains 
behind Itleshed could be seen, broken up into detached ridges, 
with sharp and serrated points. I strained ray eyes to catch in 
the distance the glint of the golden cupola and minars of the 
holy Imam. Slowly the mist curled upward, as though a silken 
window-blind were being delicately raised by cords ; ajid first a 
sparkle, and then a rteady Hash, revealed at a distance that must 
still have been from twelve to fifteen miles the whereabouts of 
the gilded dome. Though my emotions were not those of the 
devout pilgrim who had very likely travelled hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of miles to see the hallowed spot, though I did not break 
into wild cries of ’ Ya Ali. Ya Husein,’ and though I did not tear 
off fragments of my dress and suspend them upon the nearest bush, 
according to the formula of the pious Shiah. I yet looked with 
the interest of one who has heard and read much from afar upon 
the famous city which I wa~ approaching; and, putting spurs to 
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luy horse. I sped as quickly as I could over the iuterveTuii^ 
plain. 

Nobad C4eldi and I were galloping in front, and tlie old red- 
tailed charger was showing the best of his sppt'd. when, ceasing 
to hear the clatter of the rest of the partv behind me. I 

Accident , ^ ‘ . 

to the turned round to r^ee what had befallen. At a dij^tanci* 

ca\aicaae 200 yards Gregory’s lioi'se was lying on its back, 

furiously kicking its heels in the air. Its load lay scattered in 

every direction on the ground. The unhappy Armenian was 

slowly extracting himself from under the horse and ruefully 

rubbing his knee. Ramzan Ali Khan, also on foot, and covered 

with dust, was seen careering over the plain after his horse, which 

was disappearing in an opposite direction. It appeared that 

Gregory’s animal, overtired, and unable, with its heavy load, to 

keep the pace at which we were going, had stumbled and fallen 

on the top of Gregory ; and that the Afghan, dismounting in order 

to extricate his colleague, had received a kick on the head whicli 


knocked him over. All was soon right again, and, leaving the 
slow movers to follow at their own pace. I pushed on. At five 
miles from the town we came to a massive high-backed bridge, 
of eleven arches, spanning the slender current ot the Keshef Rud.' 
The bridge, which is called Rul-i-Shah (King s Bridge), looked 
ridiculously out of proportion to the attenuated volume of the 
stream, which was onlv about twenty-five feet in width, and was 
barely moving. The ramps of the bridge had originally been 
paved with big cobbles, but. in common with all good work in 
Persia, these had for the nio>t part disappeared, and the ruined 
causeway was better adapted to break legs than to save tliem. 

Continuing for a mile, we reached the enclosure of tlie tomi) 
of Khojah (or Khwajah) Rabi. a holy man who is variously reported 
as having been the personal friend and the tutor of Imam 
KlMjah^ Reza. and whose body, in oi'der to lie near that ot his 
sainted companion, was interred in this spot. The 
tomb is surrounded bv a garden, in which there i^ abundance of 
tr 06 s. and wbicli pntfrt^d f>v a l<»ttv cctntaiiiin;^ roonii^ 


‘ This liver, (Keshef. nkl Fer-ian K>i.-h = Toi ealle.l al-u 
(Water of Meshed) and sometime'' Kara >u(IJlack \\ater).ri-'e-' in the ( liashmeb- 
i-Gilas. a marsh between Chinaran and Kaflkan. and. collectiim the drainage of 
the Meshed Valley, pa>>e- by the gorge t>f Ak Derhend (White DefiU') to Ful-i- 
Kiiatun (Ladv'^ Bridge), on the Russian frontier, where it joins t!ic Hen Kn<l, 
and in conjunction with tlie latter forms the Tejend, 

VOL. I. 
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ill arched recesses. From the burrouiidiiigs it was evident tliat 
it is a favourite holiday resort of the people of Meshed, being 
indeed the only place of any attractiveness in the environs of the 
city. Thinking that the building also contained a mosque, and 
was, therefore, of an ecclesiastical character. I did not attempt 
to enter it, but merely took a photograph from the outside. I 
heard afterwards that, as with other tombs, any one can visit it 
who will. The present building is not the original mausoleum, 
but. as the inscription says, was raised by Shah Abbas the Great 
on the remains of the earlier structure. A second restoration 
was now in course of execution ; for tlie building was env'eloped 
in a scaffolding, and workmen were replacing the blue tiles on 
the exterior of the dome, most of which had peeled off and dis- 
appeared. MacGregor spoke of the tile-work, in 187d. as better 
than any in Persia. But of this, too, a great deal had vanished ; 
and what had once been a magnificent circular frieze below the 
spring of the dome now existed only in segments and patches. 
Hard by is buried the father of Agha ilohammed Hhali (the 
founder of the reigning dpiasty). Path Ali Khan Kajar. who 
incurred the hostility of Xadir Shah, and was beheaded bv his 
orders. 

Soon the road passed between dusty earthen walls and over 
small ditches, the uniform suburbs of the cities of the East. The 
Entrance of the city wall now appeared, projecting 

to Meshed fowers connected by a curtain, and defended by a shallow 
ditch. Passing tlirough the gateway, where a sliabby guard 
sprang to his feet and presented arms with an ostentatious rattle 
of his musket, we rode for nearly half an hour through the blank aitd 
unlovely alleys that constitute four-fifths even of the proufl’est 
Oriental capital ; and after crossing the Khiaban, or central avenue 

of Aleshed — more about which will belong to my next chapter 

pulled up at a low door, over which a large painted shield displaved 
the insignia of the British Government and indicated the residence 
of Her Alajesty's Consul-General and Agent of the Viceroy of 
India. In a minute’s time I was shaking hands with Colonel 
Charles Stewart. 

The march from Kardeli to Meshed is called eight ftr.-ml-Jitc, 
but is not in reality more than twenty-four miles. Acc'ordino-lv. 
the I'oute from Kelat to iMeshed is as follows ; 
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Fnt'fiikh^ 


Apj)ioximat<- 'li'- * 
t.iiu'i' in mill'-. 


Kelat-i-Nadiri to Yardeh 
Yardeh to Kardeh . 
Kardeh to Jleshed . 


20 

20 


Total 


20 


70 


Supplementary Routes to and prom Kelat 

Kelat to Deeegez {rid Archingaii 70 mile-). Col. Yal. Baker (1S7H), ChuKh in 
the East, pp. 210-229; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1875), Journt'ij throinjh Klinrnsini . 
vol. ii. pp. 63-75. 

Kelat TO Meshed {rid Kaue,go.slia and Karategan), two alternative loute.-. 
(Sir) C. MacGregor (1S75), Jniiritey through Khurasan, vol. ii. Appendix II. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MESHED 

Some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes and the religion of 
nations. — Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Doiiian Empire. 

Meshed has in the course of the past half-century been visited 
and described at greater or less length by several Europeans, among 
^ whom Englishmen have been in the ascendant, in merit 

chroniclers as well as in numbers. I append a catalogue of their 
of Meshed publications,* so that the reader may know 

whither to refer for such information as he may desire about 
particular periods or individual men. If I add one more to the 
list of these chroniclers, it is because I aspire not to replace, but 
to supplement their labours. I shall, as far as possible, avoid the 
repetition of what has been better said by them, believing implicitly 
in reference to the original source where that is feasible. But it 
^vill be within my power both to correct certain errors into which 
they have fallen, and to impart greater verisimilitude to the picture 

' J. B. Fraser Journey into Khurasan, cap. xvii. ; Lieut. A. Conolly 

(1830), Overland Journey to India, vol. i. cap. x. ; Dr. J. Wolff (18S1 and 1841), 
Travels and Adventures and Narrative of a Mission to Bohhara : (Sir) A. Burnes 
(1832), Travels into Bohhara, vol. iii. cap. xiv. ; J. P. Ferrier (1845), Caravan 
Jo^irneys, cap. ix. : N. de Khanikoff (1858), Memoire sur la Partie mhidionale de 
VAsie Centrale, pp. 97-108 ; Meshid, la Citta santa e il suo Territorio ; E. B. East- 
wick (1862), Journal of a Diplomate, vol. ii. pp. 200-233 ; A. Yambery (1863). 
Life, and Adventures, cap. xxvii. ; Meine Wanderungen iind Erlehnisse in Persien • 
Captain H. C. Marsh (1872), Ride through Islam, pp. 98-112; Seistan Boundary 
Commission (1872)— (1.) Col. Euan Smith, Eastern Persia, vol. i. pp. 3oT~‘d6fi ■ 
(ii.) Dr. H. W. Bellew-, From the Indus to the Tigris, pp. 360-368 ; Colonel v' 
Baker (1873), Clouds in the East, cap. x. : (Sir) C. JIacGregor (1875), Journeu 
through Khorasan, vol. i. pp. 277-end, with a plan of the city, p. 284 ; J. Bassett 
(1878), Persia, the Land of the Imams, pp. 221-235 ; E. O'Donovan (1880-1881) 
The Mere Oasis, vol. i. cap. xxviii.-xxix., vol. ii. cap. xxx. : P. Lessar ( 1889) 
Petermann's Mittheilungen. 1884, viii. ; Lieut. A. C. Yate (1883), Travels ivith 
the Afghan Boundary Commission, cap. x. Prior to this century the descriptions 
of Meshed are short and scattered. But an interesting account of the city in 1741 
is to be found in Voyage de I'Inde a Mekhe. by Abdul Kerim, pp. 48 70-71 
lated into French by M. Langles. 
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by bringing it up to date. Tlie fixed re.-^idence of an otllcial 
representative of the Queen in !Meslied is alone sufficient t(.> mark 
an epoch in its historv. 

I may dismiss with the briefest notice tlie rudiments (jf know- 
ledge about the holy city. Its name (}t[ashhad = - Tlace of ]»Iartyi'- 
^ ^ dom or W and lauu* art* alike due t(_) Ihe fact tliat 

in the ninth century a. d. the remains of the pre-eminently 
holy Imam Eeza. son of Imam Musa, and eightli of the twelve 
Imams or Prot^hets, were here interred. IlunK.iur I’elates. l)ut 
apparent!}’ withcnit any very certain foundation, that, having incurred 
the jealousy ot the Khalif Mamnn (son of the renowned iiarun-er- 
Ilashid). whose capital was Merv. the saint, then residing at 
the city of Tus. fifteen miles from the modern iMeshed. was 
removed at his orders by a dish of poisoned grapes ; althougli 
another tradition represents the holy fatlier as having comfortably 
died in his bed. or whatever was tlie ninth century equivalent 
thereto, at Tus. Whichever be tlie truth, tlie body of the departed 
prophet was interred in a tower in the neiglibouring village of 
Sanabad. where also (a curious corollary t(.) the striry of tlie murder) 
lay the remains of the Khalifs father, the illustrious Harun. Sanabad 
gradually became an object of religious attraction and worship, and 
Ibn Batutah. who travelled hither about looO A.D., found the 
mosque of the Imam in e.xistence. and highly revered.^ In 1401 
the courtly Spanish Ambassador, Don Buy f.Jonzalez di Clavijo. 
passing Meshed on his way to the Court of Timur at Samarkand, 
left a similar record.^ Shall Rukli. the youngest son of Timur, 
subsequently embellished the mausoleum ; while his wife. Gowlu-r 
Shad, erected the •magnificent mosque which '■till exiris alongside. 

‘ Mashhad is the locative noun of the root ishalnuL to witness. 

- He says that *the Meshed of El Reza is a large and well-peopled cit}, 
abounding in fruits. Over the Meshed is a large dome adorned with a coverinir 
of silk and golden candle^tiek^. Under the dome, and opposite to the tomb of 
El Reza, is the grave of the Calif Ilarun-el-Rashid. Over tliis they constantly 
place candlesticks with liglits. Rut ■when the follower-' of Ali enter pilgrim-^ 
they kick the grave of El Rashid, but p>our out their benedictions over that of El 
Reza.’ It is clear from the above that in the fourteenth century Meshed was as 
much a place of Sunni as of ^Shiab pilgrimage. 

^ ‘ Imam Reza lies buried in a great mostiue in a large tomb, which i-^ covered 
with silver gilt. On account of this tomb the city is crowded with pilgrim^, who 
come here in great numbers every >car. "When the pilgrims arrive, they dismount 
and kiss the ground, saying that they have reached a holy place' (Ilakliity 
{Society edition). 
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It was not, however, till the accession of the Sefavi dpiasty, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that Meshed, as it had now for 
long been designated, became a centre of world- wide renown. 
Having established the Shiah heresy as the national creed, it was 
in the highest degree necessary for the new occupants of the throne 
to institute some shrine which should divert the flow of pilgrimage 
and money from Mecca, and appeal to the enthusiasm of the entire 
Shiah community. Just as Jeroboam set up the golden calves at 
Dan and Bethel, in order to divert the Israelitish pilgrims from 
Jerusalem, so the Shahs Ismail. Tahmasp. and Abbas loaded the 
mosque of Imam Eeza with wealth and endowments, vdsited and 
sometimes resided in the city,' and left it what it has ever since 
remained, the Mecca of the Persian world. It does not indeed 
rank first among Shiah shiines ; for just as Ali (son-in-law of the 
Prophet and in succession to him, according to the Shiah canon, 
the true leader of the faith) and his son. the martyred Husein. are 
superior in holiness even to the Imam Eeza, so their tombs at Nejef 
(or Meshed Ali) and Kerbela, near the Euphrates, possess a superior 
sanctity to the shrine of Meshed. But Nejef and Kerbela are 
both situated on Turkish — i.e. on alien — soil; and unpatriotic would 
be the soul that, while paying its devotions to those sacred spots, 
did not also burn with the desire to behold and to offer its pravers 
at the religious centre of Iran, and to kiss the railings of the 
Imam’s grave. ^ The situation of Meshed, however, so near the 
confines of Turan, rendered it liable to constant inroad and attack, 
and in common with all the border cities of Khorasan it has had a 
stormy and eventful history. In the reign of Shah Abbas (a.d. 
1587) it was once taken and sacked by the Uzljegs. It suffered 
severely during the Afghan invasion of Mahmud. But it revived 
under the patronage of the conqueror Nadir Shah, who, althouo-li 
after his accession to the throne he eschewed and endeavoured 

‘ Abbas the Great is said, upon one occasion, as a proof of his piety, to have 
walked with his court the entire dif-tance from Isfahan to Meshed, while the 
Astronomer Royal measured the distance with a string-, and returned the total as 
1911 farsakhs and a fraction. 

-■ I asked a Shiah seyid of Kerbela the order in which the Holy Places of the 
Mn.slem faith are esteemed by liis persuasion, and his answer was as follows ■— 
II) Mecca, (2) Medina, (3) Xejef, (4) Kerbela, (5) Kasimein, near Baghdad 
(6) Meshed. (7) Samara, on the Tigris, (,S) Kum. But a Persian Shiah would 
rank Meshed after Kerbela. The pilgrimage to Mecca confers the title Raii 
that to Kerbela Ktrhelai, and to Me-hed Meshedi. ’ 
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forcibly to expunge tlie Shiah faith.' yet often held his: court at 
iMeshed, restored and beautified the sacred shrine, and built in tlie 
city a tomb both for himself and for the son whom lie liad blinded 
in a fit of jealous passion. After Ids death. iMeshed remained in 
the possession of his blind grandson. Shah Ilukh. under who>e 
infirm rule its population, liarried by almost yearly invasions of 
the Uzbegs. sank from 60.000 to 20.000, until at the end of the 
century lie was deposed and tortured to death by the brutal eunuch 
Agha Mohammed Khan Kajar, the founder of the reigning family 
of Persia. During the present century Meshed has several times 
been in rebellion against the sovereign power, having inherited a 
detestation of the Kajars. recurrent outbreaks of which have 
necessitated more than one punitive expedition ; but along with 
the rest of the kingdom it has now passed in peaceful subjection 
into the hands of Nasr-ed-Din. 

Meshed is surrounded, as are all Oriental towns of any size, by 
a mud wall with small towers at regular distances, and projecting 
g. ^ bartizans at the angles. Tlie wall was originally nine feet 
plan of thick at the bottom and four feet thick at the top, besides 
the city having a parapet one foot in thickness, but is now in a 
state of utter disrejiair. There was formerly a small ditch or 
fmme-braije below the rampart, with a low parapet on the crest of 
the counterscarp, and a broader ditch beyond. But the process 
of decay has merged these structural features in a common ruin, 
and in most parts they are not to be distinguished from each other. 
The circumference of the walls has been variously calculated at 
four, four and a half, and six miles ; but any calculation is difficult, 
owing to the irregularity of the plan.- They are pierced by five 
gates: the Bala Khiaban, or Upper Avenue, and the I’ain Khiaban, 
or Lower Avenue Gate, at the two ends of the main street ; the 
Naugan, Idcmh. and Sarah. The ark or citadel, mv visit to which 
I shall presently relate, is situated on the south-west wall.'* 

‘ The attempted, restoration of the Sunni creetl by Xadir Shah wa.-' an act of 
po!ic\-. intended to reunite the Mussulman world from Tabriz to Delhi under the 
sceptre of a single monarch. 

" MacGre^ror’s plan (vol. i. p. 284). which was made by Col. Dolmage, is tlie 
only one that I knfjw. but is not thoroughly accurate. Ea''twick, in riding round 
the walls and describing the plan of the city, seem.", by some strange error, to 
have reversed the points of the compass, turning north into south and east into 
west. 

^ For the geographical po"ition of Meshed, ridr a paper by Major T. If Holdich 
in the Proceedings of the R,G.S. (New Serie"). vol. vii. (ISs.-)) pp. 73.)-73S. 
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Tlie main feature of Meslied (next to the holy shrines) which 
endears it to the Persian imagination and distinguishes it from other 
Oriental capitals, is the possession of a straight street, 
Khiaban nearly one mile and three-quarters in length, which inter- 
sects the town from north-west to south-east, being interrupted only 
in the centre by the imposing quadrilateral of the sacred buildings. 

This street is called the Khiaban (i.e. Avenue or Boulevard), and 
is regarded by the Oriental as the veritable Champs-Elysees of 
urban splendour. Down the centre runs a canal, or, as we should 
prefer to call it, a dirty ditch, between brick walls, about twelve 
feet across, spanned by frail foot bridges and planks. The kerbing 
and facing as well as the bridges are said to have been originally of 
stone. This canal appears to unite the u.ses of a drinking fountain, 
a place of bodily ablution and washing of clothes, a depositorv for 
dead animals, and a sewer. On either side of it is ihanted an 
irregular row of clie'it'irs. mulberries, elms, and willows, in which 
are many gaps, and the majority of which are very decrepit and 
forlorn.' Then on either side again comes the footway, and then the 
ramshackle shops of the bazaar, the total width being about eighty 
feet. The Khiaban is filled in the busy parts of the day with so- 
dense a crowd, that one can only proceed on horseback at a foot’s 
pace, e%'en with outrider’s to clear the way in front. Everyone 
seems to be shrieking and shouting at the same time. All classes- 
and nationalities and orders of life are mingled : the stately white- 
turbaned mullah, the half-caste dervish; the portly merchant, the 
tattered and travel-stained pilgrim ; the supercilious seyid in his 
turban of green, the cowering Sunni who has ventured into the 
stronghold of the enemy ; black-browed Afghans and handsome 
Uzbegs, wealthy Arabs and wild Bedouins ; Indian traders and 
Caucasian devotees, Turk, Tartar, Mongol, and Tajik — an epitome 
of the parti-coloured, polyglot, many-visaged populations of the 
East. Conolly. Ferrier. Tambery, and O’Donovan have left such 
graphic descriptions of this living kaleidoscope in the Khiaban 
that I will not strive to emulate their achievements. Perhaps the 
most novel feature of the boulevard at the time of my visit was a 
row of lamp-posts, at distances of fifty yards apart, which had just 
been erected by the Governor. 

' One writer says tliat ilie Khiaban was originally planted with paiiu.s but 
this I see no reason to believe. O’Donovan is strangely mistaken when he esti- 
mates the width of the street as 200 feet. 
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As soon as we diverge from the Khiaban, we plunge into the 
familiar labyrinth of intricate alleys, wandering between mud 
, walls, turning odd corners that seem to lead nowhere. 

Remainder • n i i- 

of the citT. occasionally stumbling upon a small piece of bazaar, now 
Cemeteries 0jj,gj.gijjg upon Open spaces and heaps of rubbish. The 
houses of the wealthier citizens are concealed behind high walls : 
the poorer hovels are entered by low doorways often below the 
level of the street. Suddenly we come upon a vast open area, tlie 
surface of which is broken into irregular heaps, and littered with 
broken slabs of stone. This is one of the cemeteries, for a portion 
of whose hallowed .soil a large price is paid by believers, and I'ur 
a final resting-place in which corpses are frequently transported 
for thousands of miles. Hard by, masons in their sheds are busv' 
chiselling the memorial stone.s, oi‘ a coarse granite quarried in the 
neighbourhood ; engraving upon their surface a test from the Koran, 
or some symbol of the craft or status of the deceased. No more 
permanent or irremovable tombstone is tolerated ; for it is essential 
to the requirements of the restricted area and to the revenues of 
the shrine that the ground should be constantly re-available for 
use. and as soon as the covering of an old grave has fallen in a 
new-comer is interred in its place. Over several of the graves were 
erected small white awnings or tents, in which i/iuUoJus are hired 
by the friends of the deceased to sit and moan prayers, and thus to 
expedite his path to heaven. 

In spite of the number of these cemeteries and the outrageous 
violation of sanitary laws with which they are managed ; in spite of 
Health of ^he Crowded numbers of human beings constantly packed 
Meshed citv. and of its frequent and filthy ce>spools. tin- 

average health of Meshed is superior to that of many Persian 
towns. Though situated in very nearly the same parallel of latituch- 
as Teheran, and at a lower altitude to,]!!!! ft. as against d,tiU0 ft.), 
its average temperature is lower and its rate of mortality less high. 
Khanikoff attributes this immunity to its situation on tlie northern 
slope of a mountain range, by which it is .shielded from the suffo- 
cating desert winds. The water of Me.shed is abominable and quite 
unfit to drink, being strongly impregnated with sulpliurettrd 
hydrogen. I left my razor standing in a cup for one night, aTid 
the next morning it was a- black as a steel gun-barrel. 

Above the level of the rooftops rise -several of the//nr///(V.s’. or wind- 
towers. which are such a prominent feature in the maritime towns 
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of the Persian Gulf. Their principle of construction is as follows. 
A tall square or four-sided tower is built from the roof, and 
Wind- is covered at the top, but contains in its sides long 

^'Ird- vertical slits or apertures, by which the air enters and passes 

houses down corresponding partitions in the interior into a room 
below, where the inmates live in the hot weather, and where there 
is consequently a perpetual current of air. In still hotter places 
iti the iSouth, these rooms are replaced by .serdabs!, or underground 
chambers. xVnother very prominent feature of Meshed is the 
number of bn raoid-ldui aehs, or guard-houses, scattered throughout 
the city and occupied by small detachments of the regular infantry. 
They consist, as a rule, of a low verandah with a guard-room behind. 
The muskets, which are old muzzle-loading smooth-bores, are usually 
standing piled in front. But as a European rides by. a ragged 
soldier, in a blue serge tunic and a sheepskin shako, who is pro- 
bably lounging behind, jumps up. and with a prodigious rattle 
seizes one of these weapons and presents arms. It is then put 
down again and the guard resumes his seat. 

MacGregor in 1875 truly remarked that -there is very little 
in this city to induce any one to visit it, or stay long if fortune 
The sacred has Cast him into it. There is just one building, the 
buildings Imam Eeza’s tomb, worth seeing ; and that one there is 
no chance of any European being permitted to see, except at a 
I'isk quite incommensurate with the reward.’ It is indeed most 
irritating, as one rides down the Ivhiaban, suddenly to find the 
passage barred by an archway in a wall surrounding the myste- 
rious parallelogram that contains the holy places, and shutting it 
off as inexorably from the Christian's gaze as Aaron’s cord between 
the li^-ing and the dead. From the descriptions, however, that have 
been left by such Europeans as have entered it. and from the 
accounts that have been given by Mohammedans themselves, we can 
form a correct idea of what is to be seen within. 

Immediately beyond the barrier, above the archwav of which is 
a European clock, the street continues to run for 100 yards or 
1 . The more through a crowded bazaar up to the main entrance 
B-*”* of the mosques. Here the greatest throng was alwavs 
congregated, and the busie>t barter seemed to be going on. Pil- 
grims who reside within the enclosure can purchase there all the 
necessaries of life : while mementoes of their visit are pressed upon 
them, in the shape of the local manufactures of the citv. of amulets 
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and trinketp. and of turqiioipo.s engraven with >entences from the 
Koran. The most remarkable feature, however, about thip pection 
of the parallelogram is that, belonging to the Imam, it is h(ily 
ground, and consequently affords an inviolable sanctuary, or 
to any malefactor who succeeds in entering its precincts. Some 
writers declare that even Christians, Jews, and Guebres (the Persian 
name for the Parsis) are permitted to use it for the same purpose ; 
but this I elsewhere heard denied. To a iMohammedan. howevei-, 
it is a safe refuge from his pin-suers. with whom, from the security 
of his retreat, he can then make terms, and settle the ransom which 
is to purchase his immunity if lu- comes fmt.’ The idea of sanc- 
tuary is of course familiar to the Oriental mind, and is embodied 
ni the Cities of Eefuge of the Pentateucln Nor should it excite 
the indignant surprise of the English reader, seeing that in our 
own country and capital at no very distant date a similar refuge 
for debtors existed in the famous Alsatia between Blackfiiars 
Bridge and Temple Bar. which also had an ecclesiastical founda- 
tion. having originally been the precincts (.)f the Dominicans or 
Black Friars. The Bast at IMeshed is so emphatically the' property 
of the Imam, that any animal entering its limits is at onc(‘ con- 
fiscated by the authorities of the >lirine. 

‘ In Persia the idea of bast seems, it is difficult to say why. to have a three- 
fold localisation : (1) In sacred buiMing> or mosques (compare the ‘ horns of the 
altar * in the Je^vi^h tabernacle) : (2) in the staldes or at the tails of the horse'' 
belonging to the sovereign or members of the royal family: (o) in the neigh- 
bourhood of artillery— e.g. in the Meidan-i-Tupkhaneh. or Gun Square, in Teheran, 
and particularly in contact with the big gun which >tands out-'ide the palace. 
Chardin (edit. Tangles, vul. vii. p. 3010 say^. two centuvie.s a;-;o, that it applied to 
the tombs of great saints, to the gateway of the Royal Palace at Isfahan, and to 
the kitchen well as the .‘•tables of the King I'he selection of the rr.yal stables 
and horses as an especial sanctuary would appear to be due to tin* e-xtravagant 
attention that ha-? always been paid, in a country wdiere there arc superb breed'* 
of horses, and where every man i-. a horseman, to this part of the (“'tahli'^hment 
of the sovereign. There is a Persian «^aying that 'a hoF.^e will nf‘\er bear him to 
victory by whom its sanctity has been infringed:' and l\IaIeolm (vol. ii. cap. 
xxiii.) quotes a Persian MS., which attributed all the misfortunes of Nadir 
Mirza, the gTandson of Nadir Shah, to hi*' having put to deatli a iiiLiitive who ha<l 
taken sanctuary in the royal stables. The MS. a<lds tlie>e inteiC'-tiiiL’’ particular.-^ : 

" The monarch or chief in whose stable a criminal takes refuge nin-t feed him as 
long as he stays there : he may be .•‘^lain the moment before lie leaelie-' il, or when 
he leaves it ; but while there, a -'lave who ha" murdered hi" mj-rer cannot he 
touched. The place of safety is at the horse's head, and if that i- tied up in tlie 
open air the person who takes refuge is to touch the !iead-''t.a]l.' In later tinu-s. 
the tail, though pe^hap^ more ventare"Ome. appears to fiave :i" nmeli traiigiit 
with protection as the head. 
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At the end of the bazaar of the Bast, a lofty archway, rising 
liigh above the adjoining wall, leads into the Sahn. or principal 
court of the Holy Buildings. This is a noble ([uadrangle. 
150 yards long by 75 yards wide, flagged with grave- 
stones of the wealthy dejtarted. whose means have enabled them 
to purchase this supreme distinction, and surrounded by a double 
storev of recessed alcoves. In the centre of this court stands a 
small octagonal structure or kioscpie. with gilded roof, covering a 
fountain which is suitplied by the main canal, and surrounded by 
a stone channel constructed by Shah Abbas. The water of this 
fountain is used for purposes of ablution Ijy the pilgrim as he 
enters. Upon the four sides the walls between and above the re- 
cesses are faced with enamelled tiles ; and in the centre of each 
rises one of those gigantic portals, or niironx (archways set in a 
loftv rectangular framej, which are characteristic of the Arabian 
architecture of Central Asia. These arches are embellished with 
colossal tiles, bearing in Kufic letters verses from the Koran. An 
inscription on the southern nin-iin says that it was built by Shah 
Abbas II. in A.ii. lt)50. The lower bands of Kutic characters on 
all the were, we learn from a similar source, added in A.II. 

1262. Upon the summit of the western i.nirnn rises a cage, very 
ra.shly assumed by Ea.stwick to be made of ivory, from which the 
iiiae::::ii( gives the call to prayer.' The eastern 'ii'iran is that which 
leads to the Holy of Holies, the tomb-chamber of the Imam ; and 
its. special character is indicated by the gilding with which its 
upper half is overlaid. An inscription upon it says that it was 
fliiished by >Shah Sultan Husein in a.u. 1085 ; and some later verses 
record that it was gilded by Nadir Shah in a.h. 1 1 15 with the gold 
that had been plundered from India and the Great Mogul. The 
Sahn contains two minarets, which, according to descriptions, and 
from what I myself saw from the roof of a bazaar within the Bast, 
do not appear to be placed in analogous positions on either side of 
the main entrance. The older minaret, built bv Shah Ismail nr 
Shah Tahmasp. springs from the mau>oleum itself. 'When Fraser 
was here on his second vi.sit in 1831, it had been ‘so shaken or 
damaged, that for fear of its falling they had taken it down.' It 
was afterwards rebuilt. The second or larger minaret was erected 

' Chardin i-ay.i that tlie reason why tin -e eaees were constructed for the 
'!>nie::ins in IVisia was tiie fear lest from the summit of tiie minarets they slionld 
see too much of female life in the courts of the neie-hbouring house.s. 
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by Nadir Sliali. and rises from behind the opposite gateway. Tlie 
upper part of these minarets i.s in each case overlaid with gilded 
copper plates, and is crowned with tin* cage-like gallery that is 
common to the Persian style. The .sim tlashe.s from their radiant 
surface, and in the distance they glitter like pillars of hre. 

And now we appi’oacli the cliief glory of the whole enclosure, 
the mosque and sepulchre of the immortal Imam. I say immortal 
advisedly, for the theory upon which the shrine and the 

:3 Alosque *• *■ . 

of Imam vast system dependent upon it subsist is that the sainted 
Peza still lives, and responds iniraculonsly to the petitions 
of his worshippers. The Hazret, a.s he is called — i.e. H is Iligliness, 
— is the host of his guests. He supplies their bodily wants while 
they remain within his domain ; and equally he answers their 
prayers, and farthers their spiritual needs. It is open to any 
pilgrim to consult him. and Delphic responses are easily forth- 
coming in return for a suitable fee to one of tlie attendant jniests. 
From time to time also the rumour goes abroad that some astonish- 
ing miracle ha.s l^een effected at tlie shrine of His Highness. The 
cripple has walked, or the blind man has seen, or .some similar 
manifestation has occurred of god-like effluence.' 

The tomb itself is preceded by a spacious chamber, wliose 
marble floor is overlaid \vith rich carjjets. Above it. to a height 
of seventy-seven feet, swells tlie main cupola, whose gilded exterior - 

' This is no new thing, for. 200 ye.vr> ago. the French missionary. Father 
Saiison. narrates and mercilessly analy'es the same phenomena ‘ Shah Abbas 
has made this tomb tainoiis by .1 great many faKe niiiacles he caused to bi- 
practised there; for. placing peoph’ theie on purpose who should counterfeit 
themselves blind, they suddenly received their >ight at this sepulclire, and imme- 
diately cry'd out, "A miracle lie piocur'd so gicat a veneiation for this tomb 
of Imam Keza that most of tiie greatest lords in I’eisia have de-ird to be bury'd 
in this mosque : ami to which they give great legacies.' Xadir ^hall, on tlie 
otlier hand, had u most intense contempt for these manubictured miracle.s Vuir 
a .story related by Malcolm. Hhtnni, vol. ii. p. .'ll. 

- A very interesting passage occur.s in the narrative of Chardin (edit. Langh'-. 
vol. iii, p, 228). who, beiiic in Isfahan in the reisrn of ishah Suleiman in 1672, 
went to tlie lioiise of the Kina's goldsmith to see tlicse veiy gilt jilates beinir 
made as tiles for the dome of Im.am Reza. which had lUst tieen destroyed by an 
enrthcpiake. In the Ktiglisli translation of Lloyd (vol. i. ]i. 21Ii ) it appears a.s 
follows: ‘These plates were of bra'S iwn — rmrre. ie. (ojiper) and M]uare, 10 
inches in breadth and 16 in length, and of the thickne.ss of two crown pieces. 
Endi-rneath were two Bancs 2, inches broad, solder d on crosswi-e, to sink into 
the Parget (i e. plaster) and to serve as cramp irons to fasten the tiles Ihe 
upper part was gilt so thick that one would have taken the tile to be of massif 
gold Each tile took up the weielit ol I! Ducates and a qiiaitor of gildinc, and 
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marks tke sacred spot to the advancing pilgrim, and gladdens his 
weary eyes from afar. The walls of this chamber are adorned with 
a rvainscoting of — i.e. enamelled tiles, above wdiich are 

broad bands of Arabic writing in the same material. There is a 
hum of voices in the building ; for servants of the shrine are heard 
readinsj aloud from the Koran, se//(V.s are mumbling their daily 
pravers, greedy mnUahs are proffering their services to the new 
arrivals ; and many are the exclamations of pious wonder and 
delight that burst from the bewildered pilgrim, as, after months of 
toil and privation in the most cheerless surroundings, there flash 
upon his gaze the marbles and the tile work, the gold and the 
silver, the jew'els and the priceless oft'erings of the famous .shrine. 

‘ Encrusted within and without with gohl, it i.s," say.s Vambery. 
who himself saw it, ‘ unquestionaby the richest tomb in the whole 
Islamite world. Although since the date of its first erection it 
has been several times plundered,* the cupolas, towers, and massive 
fretted work of the interior still contain au incalculable amount 
of treasure. The walls are adorned with the rarest trinkets and 
jewels : here an aijrette of diamonds, there a sword and shield 
studded with rubies and emeralds, rich old bracelets, large massive 
candelabra, necklaces of immense value.' Well may the worshipper, 
as he enters, bow his head till it touches the ground, before he 
approaches the main object of his devotion, the sepulchre itself. 

At ditt'erent times the tomb has been surrounded with railino’s 

O 

of gold and .silver and steel. The first of these was originally set 
up by Shah Talimasp. but was in part dismantled and 
Prophets plundei'ed by the grandson of Xadir Shah. The last was 
tomb himself. Three doors lead to the 

shrine, oiic of which is of silver, another of gold plates studded 
with precious stones, tlie gift of Fath Ali Shah ; the third being 
covered with a carpet >ewed with pearls. Upon the niiliug.s round 
the tt)mb are hung silver and wooden tablets with appropriate forms 

came to about 10 crowns value They were ordered to make 3.0IJO at lir.st. a-- I 
was told by the Chief Goldsmith, who was overseer of tlie work ' 

' I’.y none more than those wTio should have been rosjionsiblo for its safetv 
The two sons of the blind Shah llukh and grand-on- of Xadir Sluih in ijartieiilur 

could not keep their acaiicious hands from the shrine which their straiidfatlier 

had honoured and embellished. Xasrullah Tlirza pul'ed down part of the milrl 
railing round the saint'- tomb, and X'adir Jlirza took dowai the great golden ball 
weighing It'll l'o.s.,from the top of tlie dome; wfiile both brother- freely plundeitd' 
the lamp.', carpets Xc . inside. 
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of pi-ayer and inscriptions. ‘ Before each of them a little f^roup of 
the devout is posted, either to pray themselves or to repeat tlie 
petitions after the leader of their common devotions. This thev 
do vdth cries and sobs, as though thus to open to themselves the 
gates of eternal bliss. It is indeed a singular and sublime 
spectacle to see how these rude sons of Asia kiss with tinfeigm'd 
tenderness the fretwork of the grating, the pavement, aud especially 
the great padlock which hangs from the door. Only the priests 
and the seijuh are uninfluenced by these feelings of devotion. 
Their only concern is with the pence which they may collect. 
They force their wat’ everywhere among the devout, nor do they 
retire till by felicitations or other good offices they have obtained 
the desired mite. When tlie pilgrim, tilled with awe, walking 
backwards, has at last left the building, he has earned for liimself 
the honorary title of Weshedi, a title which he has inscribed on his 
signet and his tombstone, and which he ever after prefixes to his 
name as an agnomen.’ 

In the absorption consequent upon visiting tlie mausoleum of 
the Imam, the pilgrim probably recks little of the dust of tlie 
Other famous Harun-er-Eashid. which reposes beneath a sar- 
tombb cophagus hard by Nor. perhaps, will he think much of 
the tomb of Abbas ilirza, the son of Fath Ali Shah, aud grand- 
father of the present monarch, which also stands beneath the 
sacred roof. Other tomb.s aud chambers, moreover, there ai'e 
opening out of the principal shrine, but of minor importance, and 
these may be dismissed without farther Jiotice. 

I now come to a very prevalent error which it is desirable in 

the interests of truth to expose. It was started by IMr. ha^itwick 

Europeans in ldti2, when he claimed for Inm.^elf that he was 

who have i .j-pg oulv European that ever went into the mosf|ue of 
seen the ‘ ^ ♦ i i i i ^ i 

shrine Imam Heza at Meslieu. certainly tlie only ene that eiiti'rccl 
as a European.' ‘ Aud it ha' been repeated and aggra\ated by the 
new edition of the ' Encyclopedia Britannica.' which .says {ndn 
article on IMeshed) : ‘ Eastwick was the only European licfore 
O'Donovan who penetrated as far as the parallelogram.' Both of 
these claims are quite witlioiit justification. Before the tiitie of 
Eastwick. Fraser in IS22 went into the shrine and into the tonil) 
chamber itself, and after more than once repeating the iMoslmti 
confession of faith and <>;iving the m to understand that lie 
' Jon /'rial of a Jjipioinafc, \til. li. p. 
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was a convert to Islam fa most questionable proceeding on liis 
part), was allowed to sit for two days in one of the alcoves of the 
Sahn, in order to make a drawing of its interior.' Conolly in 18dO 
visited all tlie chambers of the mosque but that containing the 
tomb itself, and walked daily in the Sahn, where, though recognised, 
he was free from insult.- Burnes in 18d2, on his return journev 
from Bokhara, went into the Sahn, but did not think it prudent to 
go beyond, his “jhdgment conquering Ids curiosit}-.’ Ferrier in 
1845 did exactly the same.^ Fraser, returning to Meshed in 18dl, 
after the occupation of the city by the army of Abbas Mirza, with 
which were several English officers, found ‘ the Sahn open to all 
Europeans,’ but in a state of grievous dilapidation that was after- 
wards repaired.’’ All tliese were before the date of Ea.stwick’s 
visit. But when we come to Eastwick himself, we are surprised to 
find not only that he did not go into the mosque, in the true sense 
of the term, at all. but that he did not even go so far as the more 
cautious of his predecessors in crossing the Sahn. He was intro- 
duced by the Mutawali Bashi, or Cldef Guardian of tlie shrine, bv 
a door from the back into one of the recessed alcoves that surround 
the Sahn, where he sat and gazed at what was passing below. He 
went no further, and he even went tliere unawares.'’ 

Continuing the narrative since his day and down to that of 
O'Donovan, w-e find that in the year following (1868) Yamberv, on 
the return from his heroic voyage as a mendicant dervish to 
Bokhaia and Samarkand, entered the mosque and visited the tomb 
chamber in the character which he had .so long and successfullv 
worn. About the same time Colonel Dolmage, an English officer 
in the service of the Shah,’ who superintended a powder factorv 
near Meshed, penetrated into the interior under the au.^pices of the 
Hissam-es-Sultaneh, then Governor-General of Khorasan. Finallv 
when we come to O’Donovan in 1 880, we find that he did not 
even enter the Sahn, but claims from a doorwav outside to have 
‘ Journey into Khorasan. pp. 472, 5H. 

- Orerland Journey to India, vol. i. p. 

TrareU into Bokhara, vol. iii. p. 70. ‘ Cararan Joiirnri/g, p. 126 

’ A Wi?iter's Journey, vol. ii. p. 211. 

" Journal of a Diploinate. vol. ii. pp. 224-220, 

• Colonel, origin.nlly Doctor. Dolmage was an Ensrlishman who. after sorviiw 
as a veterinary surgeon in the Crimean War. came out to Persia and entered th^ 
service of the Shah. He subsequently died at Teheran. It was his plan of Meshed 
that appeared in Mactiregor's book, having been purchased by the latter office 
for a few kram, ' ^ 
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looked tbroug'li into the great ([iiadnmu'le.' 'I’liis is an achievement 
■which might, I think, be effected without risk at the present time. 
A European who found his way into the Hast, particularly by some 
other than one of the two inaiu entries, might without much 
difficulty succeed in reaching the gates of the Salm. He miglit be 
.stared at or followed or mobbed, but he would ])robablv not be 
attacked. It would be a different thino' were he to enter the 

O 

sacred precincts themselves; though I am one of those who 
incline to the opinion that in these respects the fanaticism of 
Orientals is apt to be exaggerated. In the interests, however, not 
merely of personal safety, but of the reputation of his nationality, 
which might suffer from detection, it would be foolhardy in a 
foreigner to make the attempt. I was myself conducted ovmr the 
roofs of the bazaars to a spot. I believe, within the Hast, where I could 
,see the sacred buildings very well, and was from eighty to a hnndretl 
yards distant from the mo.sqiie of Gowlier Shad, which adjoins 
that of Imam Reza. and to which I next turn. If I must claim 


for myself any sjiecial distinction, it is the modest one of Iteiiig 
the flr.st English Member of Parliament who ha.s enlered the walls 
of Meshed, so far as my knowledge extends. 

The second mosque is behind that of Imam Reza, but is situated 
obliquelv to it. Like the other, it ha.s a large court, with two 
storevs of recessed couqjartmeuts all round, with soaring 

4 IMosque ‘ ^ i • i *11 

ot ctowher tile-covfivcl <///"///'«. aiul \vitli two groat luigilt but tile 
encircled minarets. On the main facade is an inscripthtn 
savino- that it was erected in the reign of Shah Rukh in .\.ir. \ . 

A similar panel outlie southern ii'nraii z-ecords its reconstruction by 
Shah Sultan Husein in -t.n. 1687. Fraser, who visited it, thought 
this mosque ‘ by far the most beautiful and magnitievnt that he hail 
seen in Persia ; ' and Mimbery. speaking of its main archway, said : 


It was long before I could deteriiiiue whether I 'hould awaid the 
palm to this gate or to those two in .Samarkand and Herat which are 
of the same style : fur it is certain that they all date from the i-eign of 
Shah Rukh, if indeed they were not tlie work of the r.aiiie architect. It 
is po.ssible that the Madrasseh Khanym in Saniarkaiid, a.^ also the 
ilu-sallah in Herat, were more luxurious and magnificent, but T can 
hardly believe that they were ever more beautiful. 


Guwlier Shads mosque hardly, at the [uvsent day. sustains 
this reputation frinii the outside, though evidently its /c.'7ii i-^ 


' Th,‘ }[rri- Mil 1. call xxov 
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superb. The dome, which is larger aud loftier than that of Imam 
Eeza, is covered with tiles of blue, green, aud orange patterns, 
which have peeled off in places. 

Entrance is found by (jiie of the archways in the principal 
Sahn to a ninrh-e^^eh. or religious college, which was erected by 
the munificence of one Mir/.a -fafir. a wealthy Persian 
buildings merchant who had made a fortune in India ; and it is the 
in the Bast finest building in INIesht'd. resembling the mos(|nes 

in structural features aud decoration. It was further endowed by 
its founder with large revenues, which supported fifty or sixty 
’iindhihs. Also included in the parallelogram are other nmdi'e.sse/i.s-, 
courts, lodging-houses, and baths, as well as a great refectory, 
where the pilgrims are fed at the expense of His Highness (each 
new-comer being entitled to three days' gratuitous boardj. at tlie 
rate of 30 or 19-5 lbs. of rice a day. Here it is said that 
-500 or 600 meals are served daily to the hungry guests of the 
Imam. 

'SYe are indebted to Khanikoff. who was a most scholarly and 
accurate incpiirer, for tlie following information about the library 
Librarvnf of the Imam. He says that the date of its foundation 
the Imam canuot be placed earlier than the time of Shah Puikh, the 
oldest volume being a Koran that was deposited in his reign. The 
next donations occurred in the reigns of Shah Abbas and Shah Sultan 
Husein. A catalogue had been drawn up shortly before Kbanikotf's 
visit in 1858. from which he learnt that the library contained 
2,997 works in 3,65 1 volumes, of which l,nii were Korans ( 1 89 
printed, and 852 manuscripts, some of the latter of great dimen- 
sions and rare beauty), 299 prayer-books and guides to pilgrim^-. 2 l(> 
works on general ecclesia.stical law, and 221 un that of the Shiah 
persuasion alone. It is curious to learn that the greatest benefactor 
of the library was the unlettered Xadir Shah, who presented it 
with as many a;- 490 7uannscript>.. 

The revenues of the shrine in money and in kind are verv lare-e 
Fraser say.s that under Shah Sultan Husein. the last of the Sefavi 
Eevenup^. 'b'ii«sty, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 
of tiie were 15.0(1(1 hut in 1821 he gives the fio-m-e,, 

2,000 to 2.50(1 t'lniiiii!- (can this be a misprint for 2(1 000 
to 25,000 ?). Bassett, in 1878. gave the total as 10. 0(10 foniinin 
which were then equivalent to l(i.(i(i((/. Accoi-ding to the informa- 
tion supplied to me. they now stand at (i0,(t(H» in (equivalent at 
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the present rate of exchange to 17.U0U/.; and In.iMHj h-hu ‘ of 
grain. The landed property of the Imam is seattei'ed all over 
Persia, and there is a good deal of estate besides in the shape of 
houses, caravanserais, shops, and bazaars. There are (iiH) paid 
servants of the mosfjue, lull for each day of the week. The total 
retinue connected with tlie holy buildings, and consisting of 
iiinjialLeih^ miilhiJis. attendants, menials, and liangers-on, 

has been estimated at 

The entire fixed population of .Meshed stands at about the same 
(io.(M.M)) as it did in the day.-- of t'onolly. Put how large a )>art in 
Population played by the religious element is shown by the 

ot Meshed computation that within the year as many a- liin.ooii 
pilgrims enter its walls, and that the iiverage number at any time 
to be found in the city is from b.UbU to d.bt'tb From these figures, 
and from what has been said above, some idea nmy be formed of the 
vast and potent machinery uhich is in the hands of the eccle'i- 
astical power, and of tht^ part that it must play in the ]iolitics of 
Meshed. The capital i'. indeed, a great colleetion rif peojiles. 
occupaticn.s, interests, and intrigues, revolving round the central 
pivot of the shrine, .rust as its middle portion is occupied by the 
sacred (|uadrilatei'al. so the lifi* of the place throb- from the stinie 
liidden heart, moving in dark channels of sniier-tition. miracle- 
niongering. and imposture, (.'onolly wa- well within thi* mark 
when he wrote of the uinlliih^ of .Meshed thiit ’the yretiter number 
of these are rogues who oidv take thought luwv to make tin* must 
of the pilgrims that visit the shrine. From the iiigh jiriesi to tlie 
seller of bread, all have the same end ; and. not ccmtent with the 
stran'i’er's monev. tliose in ottiee about tlie saint ap]ircipriate to 
themselves the verv dues far keeping his temple in order. 

From ancient times the g'overnment of the shrine has been 
vested in the Imnds of an individmd. not neces-arily an ecclesiastic. 

and eomnionlv a lavinau. know as the Mutawali i)a-hi. or 
iiient of tin; f'liief (iuardiaii. He lia- ordinarily beconun by virtue ol 
sliniie office, the ju’incipal per-onagi- in .Me-lied. e(|ualling 

and often surpas.sing the Govenior-freneral in iiiHuence. It was no 
mean proof of the .-treiinth of the jiresent .'^htdi. tlait here, as el-e- 
where. he had securetl the due subordinathui of the ecele-ia-i ical to 
the civil element bv appointing his own brotlier the Jiukn-ed- 
I fowleh. who wa- ( iovei'nor-( ieiieral ot Kliora-aii at llie tinii- of in.\ 

‘ 1 l:l,,:rrar =- hlUlb-: ai ---- i to)i 

M 2 
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visit, to tlie po.st of Mutawali Baslii as well. It was the first time 
in history that the offices had been united in the same individual, 
and in proportion as the occurrence detracted from the ecclesiastical 
predominance of the clergy, so did it aggrandise the temporal 
ascendency of the sovereign. Below the iMutawali Bashl in de- 
scending grades of authority and repute, extends a hierarchy of 
inferior lauto some of whom are hereditary nthce-bearers. 
while others receive their appointments from the Shah ; of ni iijfulifils, 
or doctors of the law. who expound the canonical jurisprudence, and 
occupy positions of great distinction and influence, receiving in some 
cases fixed allowances from the Shah; and of uiiilhiln), who preacli, 
and conduct the services, and live by what they can extract from 
the pilgrims, fl'he more eminent m ujinJirilx art' regarded as verj' 
holy characters. A\'heu they enter the moscpae to pray, crowds 
gather behind them to participate in their prayers, and they spend 
much of their spare time in indiscriminate shouting and weeping. 
At the time of my visit ileshed was in one of its chronic spasms 
of religious excitement. The anniversaries of the martyrdom both 
of Hasan and of the holy Imam were being commemorated. 

or religious plays, were being acted ; the holy places were 
crowded to suttbcathui : and beaten tomtoms and ckunnured invo- 
cations made the night hideous. Judging from the noise that he 
made, there must liave been some particularly holy personage living 
near my cpiarters in tin' British Consulate : and freely did I 
anathematise this insutterable saint, as I lay awake at iiiglit listen- 
ing to his long-drawn lamentations and plaintive howls. 

From gate to gate of the Bast on either side, the parallelogram 
thus enclosed must be at least a square quarter of a mile. Tlie 

western gate is used as a or band- 

Kxteiit of ’ 1 ,• • 1 T-» • 

the (lu.ul- tower : aiul from liere. ns in other Persian seats of roval 
nl.iter.ii residence, is sounded at sunset a discordant fanfaronade 
of cvmbals. drums, and lioriis. 

Perliaps the most extraordinary feature of Jleshed life, before 
I leave the subject of the shrine and the pilgrims^ is the provision 
Prostiti.- itialerial solace of the latter during 

tion their stay in the city. In recoirnition of the long joiirnevs 

which they have made, of the hardships which they have sustained, 
and of the distances by which they are severed from family and 
home, they are permitted, with the connivance of the ecclesiastical 
law and its otticer.s. to contract temporary marriages during their 
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sojourn in tlie city. There is n laru’e perinaiicnt pupulatioii of 
wives suitable for the purpose.* A. niulhdi is found, undei' whose 
sanction a contract is drawn up and formally setded bv both 
parties, a fee is paid, and the union is legally accomplished. After 
the lajtse of a fortnight or a niontli. or whatever be tlu' specitied 
]ieriod, tlit> contract terminates; the temporary husband returns 
to his own /c/’c.s et peanie^ in some distant clime, and the lady, 
after an enforced celibacy of fourteen days' duration, resumes hei- 
career of persevering niatrimony. In other tvord>, a gigantic 
system of prostitution, under the sanction of the Church, prevails in 
IMeshed. There is probably not a more immoral city in Asia : ami 1 
should be sorry to say how many of the unmurmuring pilgrims who 
traverse seas and lands to kis« the grating of the Tmatn's tomb art' 
not also encouraged and consoled npon their march by the ju’o.spect 
of an agreeable holiday aud what might be described in the English 
vernacular ns ' a good .spree.' 

Here, in the city which lie patronised and adorned, was origin- 
ally laid the bodv of the great conqueror. Nadir .'^liali. In his own 

lifetime he caused the buildings to be raised both for him- 
Tombot -ei 

X.iflir self and tor Ins son. Keza Knli Hirza. they were situ- 

ated about halfway between tlic mosque of the Imam and 
the Bala Khiabnn gate. Xot a trace now remains of their existence. 
The brutal eunnch .\.gha IMohammed Khan Kajar. miiidful of tlu' 
source to which he owed his calamity, as 'Oon as he becaiiu' Shall, 
gratified tlie instincts of a long-nurtured revenge by razing the 
structures to the ground ; while thi' horie> ot Xadir weie removed 
at his orders to Teheran, and deposited (along with tlio.se of lus 
other rival. Kerim Klian Zend) beneath the threshold ot thepalare, 
so that whenever he went abroad he might trample upon the diml of 
the great per.secutor of himself and his family. In Eraser day tlie 
desecrated buildings at .Meslied were heaps of I'uhbish. Ten years 
later Burnes found a crop of turnips =-pringiiig from tlii' -oil which 
had sheltered tlie body of the compieror of HinduAan. 

There still exist a considerable luiniber of .lewisli faiiiilie' in 
Heshed. alrliongh the practice of their own worship is strictly for- 

‘ A i-'t/jhfh or Temporary wife may Ue m.inied Inr any period fiom oiie day To 
01) year.-. Women ofren prefer beiiio //.'> for tlie full period to briny aldi^ or 
real wive- The tih'Vi e;in be divou ed :»! any linn , tiie fi'jhili not befote tin- end 
of her conlraet. c.xe-ept fur mi-condiiet sliort-period t-uih’h^ in the iay cita - are 
quasi-pro-titute-. 
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bidden, and is onlv pni’sned in secret. The story ot their enforced 
conversion to Mohammedanism in the year IdoB is well known, and 
T has been repeated bv more than one traveller. Dr. 

Meshed ’IVolff, wlii ) was twice at Meshed, both before and after 
the incident, described it in these terms : — 

The occasion was as follows ; A poor woman had a sore hand. A 
Mussulman physician advised her to kill a dog and put her hand in the 
blood of it. She did so ; wlien suddenly the whole population rose and 
said that they had done it in derision of their prophet. Thirty-five 
Jews were killed in a few minutes ; the rest, struck with terror, became 
Mohammedans. They ai'e now more zealous Jews in secret than ever, 
but call themselves J/insiXi, the Compelled Ones.' 

M'olff does m it add — wlrat is necessary to explain tlie sudden 
outburst — that the incidents of the Jewess and the slauglitered 
clog unfortunately occurred on the very day when the ^lohammedans 
were celebrating the aimiial hVasr of .Sacrifice.- Superstition and 
malice verv easily aggravated an innocent act into a deliberate 
insult to the national faitli : and hence the outbreak that ensued. 
There is much le" faiiarieisni now than in those days ; but it still 
behoves a Yehudi, or Jew, to conduct himself circumspectly and to 
walk with a modest air in Meshed. 

Khanihoff is responsible fur the statement that there are fourteen 
and sixteen caravanserais in the city ; as also for an 
Public enumeration of tlieir names and the dates of their 
buildings foundatkiii. Any reader who rerpiires information upon 
these points may lie referred to his pages.'^ 

r had heard or read a good deal abi.ait the native manufactures 
ot fleshed, but was greatly disa])poiiited with such articles as I 
Miinuiic- more luifavourahle hunting-ground for the 

tures wutild-he purchaser can hai'dly be imagined. The 
manufacture of damascened 'Word-hlades has long been a trade 
here, having originally, it is said, been introduced by a colonv 
traiisported tV>r the purpose Viy Timur from Damascus. Xow, how- 
ever, that ritles and revolvers have taken the place of swords and 

' yu ri’irtirf nf Misithm to livhhiifii in 184ti-l.s t.j, vol. i. p. 2.39, and vol. ii. p 7 '.> 

Tile .\iil-i-Kurban is held in commoniorntion of Abraham's intention, accord- 
ing to the Mussulman tradition, to oiler up Ismail (Lshmael). not Ishak (Isaac) 
The aniuial' -aeriticed on thi~ occasion are supposed also to act as a propitiator)- 
offering, which will stand the believer in n-ood stead when he comes to the razor- 
like bridge of .Sirat tliat sp.aiis the i;ulf to Paradise. 

' Ml' main' sur la Partie M! ridnmah de I'Axie O ntrale. p. 10”. 
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d:ig'gvr<, there net tlie ^aiiie deiiiaiuT tnr new bhuh'H. Silk and 
cotton and velvet stuff- are made here, but of a quality greatly 
inferior to tho?e of Bokhara. There are in tlu' town >ilk 
looms and 320 shawl loom-. On the other hand, good carpet- ai'e 
procurable, particularly tho-e of genuinely Oriental pattern, clo-e 
texture, and imperi-hable vegetable dyes, that hail from Kain and 
Birjaiid. The l\urdi-h carpet- are also original, but le-- artistic. 
Ill iSIeshed itself are forty carpet-looms. Turkoman carpets, 
jewellery, and weapon- were foruierly a connuou object in the 
bazaars, but are now almost entireh' bought up by the Russians 
in Transcaspia or exported to Europe. Astrabad. near the camps 
of the Goklan Turkomans, is probably, next to Teheran (whither 
everything converges), the best place in Persia ibr procuring 
Turkoman articles. Old Tartar and even Bactrian coins are 
frequently to be met with at Meshed. I naturally anticipated that, 
being in such close proximity to the famou- tunpioise mines of 
Nishapur. the bazaars would be well stocked with specimens of 
that stone. I saw little but rubbi-h. All the best stones are 
bought at the mouth of the mine- and are expoi-ted to foreign 
countries. IMeshed seems to receive the residue, of a price and 
quality likely to attract the itinerant pilgrim. Xor wa.s I any 
better pleased with the carved objects, cup-, bowl-, ba-ins. ewers, 
which are hollowed with the aid of a very primitive lathe and 
tool- out of a -oft -late or -teatite that is found in the neighbour- 
hood. There are two varieties t'i this stone, a dull reddi-h brown, 
and a blue-givy. But though juwious travellers have -pokeii in 
term- of great admiration ot these wm'ks ot art. 1 tailed to 
appreciate either the material, tlie -ha]te. or the workmanship. 

At the time of my vi-it. the -cale of arti.-an-' wages was a- 
follows : Carpenters, 3 or I.-', h'k. per diem ; ma-on-, 2 

or l.s, -Id.-, blacksmith-, H /,/■«//, or lid.; common labourers, 1 
Wa'.'ev ,nd ol about -],d. per lb., of 

price- mutton 2jd, Fowls, which had co-t I A/V'/q or old., in 
tlie mountains, cost 1 h’r'in. or <d., in the capital. Ihe price ot 
wheat was a little le-s than tic/, a -tone, of barley a little h--- 
than Id. 

There were reported to be I I I private banker- (U- u-urers in tlie 
city, with a united capital of bol.tmtt /«,//a/(.s, or 2t.)<).i •tio/. iwu 
onlv of these had a capital ot pMi.oOit three a 

capital of oU.UOU ( 1 1.27-"./. ) each: and two a capital of 
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o(),0()U tuni'fns (*ac]i. The rest were petty money dealers. 

The New Oriental Bank in Teheran ke})! an ao'ent at Meshed : 
,, , but, as they liavt^ since parted witli tlieir business to 

Banks and ^ ‘ ^ 

Honey- tile new Imperial Bank of Persia, the latter have taken 
their place in Kliorasan. where there is considerable 
scope for their transactions. A great many Kussian rouble 
notes (it is said 2(1(1.0(10) were in circulation in IMeshed. An 
English sovereign was wortli 3 tohniiis and oi l-riins. or. at the 
normal rate of exchange. 19.s. Ijj. Indian rupees fetched their 
full Indian value of Is-, of/.' 

While at Itleshed I enjoyed an interview- with the Governoi-- 
General of Kliorasan. As I have already indicated, this high 
official is one of the two surviving brothers of tlie iShali. 
Governor- His name is ^lohammed Taki Mirza. liis title the Kukn- 
General ed-Dowleh (i.e. Pillar of the State), and he was then 
Governor-General for tlie third time, liaving tilled the id 

intervals during the past fifteen years, and occasifjnidly been super- 
seded or shelved, as some other a^'iiirant had gained tlie ear of the 
sovereign orlieen able to offer ;i higher bribe.- He had tlie reputa- 
tion of being a mild lint timid individual, who >hared the faniily 
taste for saving, but temporise- in politic.-. His chief minister 
however, or Wuzir (Vizier), was rejioited to be a staunch partisan 
of Knssia. with whom his sympathie- were notorious. 

The Ark, or Citadel, in which tlie Governoi- re>ides. Aands in 
the south-west portion of the city, from which it is separated bv a 
Tl \ k pfirade-ground or iuriihin. It is defended by a 

circuit of low wall- and towers. Enterino' a gateway 
between two towers, above which was a Indicrou,- daub or fresco of 
the Lion and the Sun. we rode down a long vaulted corridor into 
a large court. Here we dismounted, and. passing through an untidv 
quadrangle with straggling flower-beds, crossed into an inner and 
smaller court, where were a number of attendants and hangers-on. 
by whom we were ushered into the 'iiiran-l-Jtanelt. or reception 
room, at the upper end. 

Here the Governor came fonvard to receive us. He is short 

‘ Xo. 7.'i.3 of the Diplomatic and Consular l!c(iorts on Trade and Finance 
18 !) 0 . 

- The Rukn-ed-Dov\'leh ha'- in the -jirinir of the pre-ent year (1S91) au-.-iin 
been ejected, (it i- -aid becan-e of hi- J{us.- 0 ])hil tendeiieie-),’and lias 1)60^10- 
placed by Fathullah Khan, the Sahib Diwan. formerly Governor of Fars under 
the Zil-es-Sultan. 
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!ind very fat, but wears au amiable expression, and. altlionyli nn- 
like the Shah, has the distinctive Kajar feature.'. Hi' hair wu' 
c'ouvers.i- black, ljut a white stubble ornamented his eliin. Ills 
thtTRuto. clress was the Jcohih, or lambskin bonnet, and the ordinary 
ecRDowleh Elack lai'o'e-skirted coat and trousers of tlie I’er.'ian 
grandee. AVhite cotton gloves covered his hands, which lie crossed 
affably upon his stomach. 

Our conversation was not of surpassing interest, as the rtovernor 
contented himself with civil and conventional replies. I asked liini 
if he thought railways were likely to come in Per.sia. ■ If ffod be 
willing, VC'.' was the somewhat ambiguous rejoinder. Of tlie 
possible lines, he thought that from Teheran to Kum was must 
likely to be the tirst constructed. He said that the mineral re- 
sources of his province were very great (wliich is jirobably true), 
and comprised gold, silver, lead. co]ipei-, and coal. 'When 1 asked 
him whether the people knew anytliing about the Shah s rereni 
reception in Eurojte. and particularly in England, he aii'Wei’ed 
■ No ; how should thev 't Only the otlicial' and upper claS'Cs know. 
Three newspapers are published in Tidieran. and ot one oi ilie'C 
1 UU copies are broua'ht every week to Meshed. Later rm. when 
the Shah's diary is published, people will read it. and then they 
will know.' 

Mv interview with Hi' Royal Hig'hnesS left ipion me the same 
inipressiou that did the convetsation of so many of the Persian 
ministers whom I afterwards encountered — viz. the existence 
of an abstract willingne.ss for the internal development of their 
country, but a total ab'cnce i.T initiative, and a pa-^'ivi* tiepuie'- 
cence in the quo. 

In the succeediiis' chapter 1 shall have something' to 'ay aotati 
the armed forces of the Khorasan province. 1 may liere limit my 
attention to the garri'On of .Meshed, whieh consi-ts of 
three infantry resriment' of Sttn each, usutdly regiiueut' 
recruited in the Turkish province of Azerliaijan ; a precantiou 
which is siipjiosed to preclude ;iny ]iossible trateriiisat iou berween 
the populace and the military. There are reported to be '^oiue 
twenty light field guns in the Ark. But a' they are never lu-ougltt 
out, as the artillervmen never practise working them, and a' the 
horses are never exerci-ed. they would probably not coii'titute ;i 
very formidable battery in actual wartiire. 

The onlv two foreiorn Powers f)tiicially represented, or who 
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liave had any cause to be so repivsented in Meshed, are Great 
Britain and Russia ; and in both cases the appointment is quite 
„ . recent, and was effected under circumstances that had 

r oreiiifii 

Consuls in occurred a short time before my visit, and are worthy of 
narration. It was Russia who took the initiative in the 
latter part of 1888. By the seventh article of the Akhal-Khorasan 
Treaty of 1881, she was entitled to keep agents at the Persian 
frontier-posts.^ But there was no mention therein of a Consul or 
Consul-General ; Meshed could not possibly be described as a 
frontier-post, or as even remotely concerned with the Turkoman 
question ; and the Shah was known to be particularly averse to 
any such intrusion at the religious capital of Khorasan. Both 
Russia and Great Britain had for long maintained native agents 
at the latter place. But such British officers as had been specially 
employed on political service in these regions, as. for instance. 
General Maclean and Cclonel Stewart, had been careful either to 
reside elsewhere or to move from place to place, and had never 
taken up permanent (luai'ters in the capital, where thev were 
always assured that tlieir residence would be attended with 
personal risk. 

Russia, however, had decided for some time that her interests 
in Khorasan required direct and official representation in the city. 
Appoint- Accordingly 31. Vlassof. Russian Consul at Resht, and 
ment of M. a diplomatist widely known for his grasp of Persian 
politics, was nominated Consul-General by the Czar, and 
the Shah was informed that he must ratify the appointment. This 
peremptory manner of proceeding was not calculated to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the latter, and for .some time the exsequutur 
was withheld. Russia, however, is in a po>ition on the north to 
make it extremely dangerous for Persia to oppose any prolono-ed 
or genuine resistance to whatever propo.saU she may threaten to 
enforce, and accordingly, after a certain delay, the ex>^e<padu,‘ was 
granted, and in the spring of 1889 31. 3Tassof was installed at 

' The article is as follow^ • ‘ With a view to the observance and fulfilment of 
the stipulations of the prc'cnt Convention, and in order to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the Turkomans residing on the Persian frontier, the Government of His 
Jlajesty the Emperor of All the Pviissias shall have the right to nominate ao-ents 
to the frontier-posts of Persia, In all questions concerning the observance of 
order and tranquillity in the districts contiguous to the posw^sions of the Hmh 
Contracting Parties, the appointed agents will act as intermediaries in the rela- 
tions between the Piu.ssian ami Persian authorities.' 
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!Me>he(l, Snell a conci'>~i<ni liaviii^ Eemi inaile In tlic I’us-'ians 
could not, of course, be denied to the Britisli. and (ieiieral Aiac- 
leaii. who had for some time most ably repre'imted the Indian 
Government on the Perso-Afjthan frontier, receiveil siinultaneouslv 
his appointment as Consul-General, and, arriving at his po-t a 
short time before his Eussian colleague, was thedoz/e/) of the limited 
Diplomatic Corps that had thus been called into being at tin* 
capital of Khorasan, 

The Eussian Government had for some time made pi-eparat ions 
for this eventualitv. Their native agent had acquired a large 
Eussi.m house, standing in spacious surroundings, in a suitabh* 
Consulate quarter of the city, and into this abode, well qiialitied to 
furnish the official residence of the representative of a great 
sovereign, Tl, Vlassof at once moved. The Eussian tlatr tloated 
above the doorway. A small bodyguard of four Eussian Cossacks. 
as well as the Persian guanl assigned to both Coii'iils by the 
Government, preceded the Consul when he moved abroad, and 
the native population of Tfeshed. wliose fanaticism turned out to 
he a very negative quantity, were speedily habiruati*d to the 
presence of the foreign element which made so brave a disjilay. 
d’liere can be no question that the presence ot a cajtahle Enssian 
official and staff, and the impression pn.iduced by ample surround- 
ing's and an imposing abode inU't have done mucli to augment 
Eussian intlueiice in the capital, and. it tliat intiuence is some- 
times exercised with an abrupt and imperious insistence, the 
effect, even tliraigh it be the reverse ot weleonie to tlT'si-* on wlioin 
it is produced, will not therein' have been lessened in inten-iry. 
A vigorous Rus'iau representative at Meshed is a visible syinlzol 
<'t tire great Power who-e movement-' <‘uul intent inm torm the 
siiliject of conversation in every Griental irazaai', and who~e ever- 
swelling shad<iw. witnes-ed with a sort of paralysed ((uiescence by 
the native peoples, loom' like a tluinder-cloud over the land. 

In fine of mv 'Times letter- I wrote a- tollows : — ' It is to lie 
regretted that so far the Britisli Government has lu.r been able to 
British house its representative in a similtirly becoming t:ishion. 
CoiisuUte I’veparations for sucb a contingency had not been made, 
as in tlie rival case, long betni'eluind ; ;iiid the Imilding which nott 
beat's the insignia of the British ffuisulart*. and ilies the Bi'itisli 
flag, is one th;it affords the scantiest possible evidence ot the 
rank and importance of it- inmate. It i- little shm-t ot disciedit- 
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able that the British Consul-General .should be comjDelled to re- 
side in such attenuated and miserable siuTOundings. An imme- 
diate duty is imposed upon the Government to provide for his 
maintenance in a style and in f[uarters better fitted to represent 
to the native mind the prestige of a great and wealthy Bower.' I 
rejoice to have heard since that the Government has taken the 
same view of the case as I did ; and that a sum of money has lieen 
granted, sutlicient f.ir the purchase of a plot of ground and the 
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TEML'OKARY RKITISH CONSULATE AT MESHED 

erection of a becoming ediiice thereon. General Maclean, the 
capable reprc'entative of Great Britain in Khora'an,' contemjilated 
at first the purchase of a well-wooded and well-watered o-arden 
nearly thirty acivs in extent, out-ide the walls of tlu- cirv; but 
my late.st information i- that thi- ])roject ha- been abandoned', and 
that a propeity i- more likely to be boug'hc within the walls 

■ ( ieneral^ M.-.elrai. l.n- since letire.l ( ls!.| ), au.l lia.s lieen succeeded at Me-lied 
liy Mr. Ney Liia-, one of tiie iiiii-t distineiinlieil memliers of the Indian Civil 
Service. 
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ir.‘j 

Tile >tafF of tile I^rltwli f'oiisulate. wIk'u fullv oro'aiiiseil ("it is 

still ill a state of embryuj. will consist of tlie Coiisul-rienei'al, his 

st.itt .ui.t assisrant. ami a ^ ice-Coii'ul. A private ynianl is pro 

appoint- vided bv two seri>-eants and three iiris'ate^ of the Imlian 

nieuts r' ' 1 ^ ^ 

Corps ot (Tiiide'. whose pietiiivsipie iinitorni and smart 

appiairaiice create a favourable inipivssion. while a native o-iiard of 

one sero-eaiit and six men is fiiriiislied by the Persian (xovernnii'nt. 

sCttaclied to the Pritisli Consulate is also a boilv of twentv-two 

Tiirkoinan .so/mrs. mainly Sariks of IVnjdeli, who from the earliiu' 

stages of the Afghan boundary di-pute allied themselves to the 

British side, and who are now employed upon a privati' po'tal 

service between Aleshed and Herat, where their po^t enters inti) 

correspondence with that of the Amir of Afghani'tan. Should 

the latter be in the northern part- of his ilomaiiis, it sometimes 

occurs that a message from the Viceroy of India is most easily 

aiid expeditiously transmitted to him by this circuitous route. 

When a proper house with becoming surroumliiig's lias been built, 

the British C’on.sul-Geiieral. who is also Agent to the Governov- 

Geiieral of India, thu- attended and as-i-.ted. will be able to 

maintain an appearance wiirtliy of the twofold Power which he 

represents, and positively e'-ential in a country and amid a people 

where etiquette and display are credited with a \’irtiie amounliiig 

almost TO salvation. 

So much for the outward political posirlon at present occupied 
by the two Powers in Aleslied. An immense amount of ceui'iilar 
ConsuUr business devolves upon the 'lioulilers of eitlier ivpre'eli- 
biisiner^ rative, fur both the Pus-ian and British Govermiieuts 
have .several hundred siilijects residing in or passing through 
Meshed for trading' purpo'e'. In the cast* of the Bi'iti'li Govi-iii- 
iiient these will be in the main Hindu' and a few Kashmiris 
tradintj. riil Bunder Abba', fi'om Bombay, or occa'ional de'ceii- 
dants of Afghan and Per'ian families who became British siihject' 
in the earlier vt*ars of thi' century. The Afghans who eoiiie- to 
Mt*'hed are willing eiiougli to claim the 'lu-lter nf Briti'h eilizen- 
ship. a recognition that is in sharp contrast with ilie haue-lify 
exclusivetiess maintained in In's own dominions by tin* .Viuii'. The 
Eus.'ian .subjects in Khora'an are Armeiiian.s. Caucasian .Mussul- 
mans. Turkomans, inhabitant' of Traii'caspia. Sart'. and Bck- 
hariots. In the reni'tratiou of tlu-'t* subject' and in the pi'oiiqit 
attention to their bu'ine — the Hu"ians po"e" an indubitahlc 
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advantage in their pas^^port svr'tem, by which the identity, 
nationality, and claims of an applicant can at once be ascertained. 
The British have never adopted this most useful of systems, and 
an immense amount of labour and time is spent in investigating 
the titles of tlie claimant to Britisli protection, which are frequently 
disputed by the Persian authoritie.s. and can only be vindicated 
with trouble and delay. It is worth while considering whether in 
Persia, at any I'ate, the passport system might not advantageously 
be introduced.' It would. I believe, be welcomed by the Persian 
firovernment. 

There is very little to be seen in the neighbourhood of Meshed. 
The mosque of Khojah Eabi I havealready described. The Musallah, 

originally built in .\.D. PiOO for the celebraticm of the feast 
Tus , 

of Kurban, and described by MacGi-egor as the only ruin 
of any note about the city, has lost any note that it may once have 
had by being a total ruin. Visitors will possibly care to ride out 
to the remains of Tus. the predecessor of Meshed, fifteen miles 
distant in a north-westerly direction. Persian legend is very busy 
with the antiquity and history and vicissitudes of this once famous 
city. The present remains, which are very clearly to be traced, 
are tliose of a walled Arab city, quite four miles in circumference, 
and of a citadel in its north-east corner. In the centre is a large 
ruined structure under a dome, which was no doubt once a mosque, 
blit is now known as the Xakkara-Khaiieh or Drum Tower. 
O'Donovan, who spent some time in e.xamining and describing the 
ruins, mistook this building for the tomb of the great national poet 
Pirdusi.- and even identified his coffin.'' Tlie poet’s grave lav 
beneath a far humbler strnctnre which was visible seventy years 
ago ; but had disappeared long before O'Dunovan visited it, and 
been replaced by no more distinctive memorial than a field of wheat 
INIeshed is connected by telegrapli. as I have already shown 
with Kelat-i-Xadiri on the north, and with Kuchan and Bujnurd 

' I have ~ince heard tli.at tlie Afghan- ]mve heen allt.werl bv the hrith-li 
r.ovi'iiiraeiit to .aceei.t Itu-i.an pa-sports tliroiieli tl.e medium of the Persian 
official-, a conces-^ion vvliich I am unable either to ju-tifr or to explain 

- Firdn.si. born about tltO A.D.. died 1021. was emploved bv Jlahmud of (iluizni 
to write the hi-tory of Persia in ver.-e. Tl.e re-ult wa- the .s'/,,,/, XaiUfh. or Bm,]; 
of Kin us. in which the poet disclmrired hi- duty in OO.oOO Pehlevi verse.s contain' 
iny only two .Aral)ic word-, althonyh two out of every tliree word.- in onlip. 
usave at the time were of Ar.abic — i e. non-Iraniaii — ormin ' ' 

■> Tho Mon- Oiist.^, vol. ii. j.p, 14-1(1. Compare Khnnikoff. pp. . 81 , 109 - 11 , i 
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on tlie north-west. From Kelat a branch line runs to Doreue/.. 
Tliere is further a single wire from IMesliecl to the frontier out]wst 

of S.'irakhs. on the liinssiaii border; but this is usimllv 

Telegraphs 

broken or interruptecl. and Saraklis is, as a rule, cut off 
from communication «ith the capital. This line has been linked 
in the present year (1891j with Rii-sian .Sarakhs, on the other side 
of the Tejend, where there is a military outpost of Russia ; the 
point of junction being in the betl of the Tejend. This brings 
Meshed into telegraphic connection with Ashkabad and Mei’v, and 
further exemplifies the Riis.siaii ascendency. There is. at jtresent , 
no telegraphic connection between Meshed and the south ; but a 
wire has been talked of from the capital to Birjand. The main 
line between iMeshed and Teheran, ~>70 miles in length, con«i-ts 
of a single wire, cia Xishapur. Sebzewar. and .Shahrud. Though 
it belongs to the Persian Government, it is subsidised and main- 
tained for them by the Indo-liluropean Telegraph l.lejrtirtment, who 
keep an inspector at Shahrud and two signallers at Teheran and 
Meshed. This stall' is inadecjuate for the maintenance and service 
of the line, and it is out of order on several days in each month. 
The Persians were apt at first to inve.st the telegraph offices with 
the sanctity of a and cases have occurred at Me.^hed and else- 
where where the premises have been so claimed by fugitives b'om 
pursuit or persecution — the underlying idea being that the wire 
ran directly from the Shah's palace at Teheran, and that they 
could thus communicate at once with head-rpiarter^. 

In conclusion. I may say that the fanatical hostility m Kuropeans 
and Christians for which IMeshed was always said to be distiiigui.'hed 

appears to have completelv disappeared. Precaiitirm.s. it 
Attitude , ^ ^ .71 1 1 I* i 1 T • j* 1 1 • • 

towards IS true, are still ol>s«*rvt*a l)ytlu‘ atlvice <>1 tin* aut lioritie^ : 

foreigners inconveniences of life and residence 

tliere that one had to pass tlirongh tlie tipwn on horseback pre- 
ceded and followed bv an escort. Thi' previ-nts tlu^ desultoiy p-trell 
and 'poking of the nose in every corner which the Kurojiean 
traveller loves, but which is -o lori'i'_ni to the ()i'iental - iioti'iii ot 
dignitv and self-respect. During my residence of eight days in 
Meshed f alw.avs moved ahont on hor-ebaek : but 1 bela'\'(‘ that 
there was nothing in reality to have prevented me from wandering 
whither I would on foot, and in a few years' time a Huropi-an will 
doubtless be as familiar a ^pectach* there and w ill r‘\eitp‘ a^ little 
comment as in the streets of Bukliara i:>r in the bazaars of Pfalian. 
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SUPPLEMEN'TAKY ROUTES FROM MeSHED. 

JIesiied to Saeakhs (i'ia Ak Derbenrl and Pui-i-Khatim, 96 miles). (.Sir) A. 
Buriie.-' (1S32), Tniveh into JiuklmrUj vol. in. pp. 56-6.1 : Capt. Hon. G. Napier 
(1S71), Journal of the It. G.S., vol. xlvi. p. 146 (1S76) ; (Sir) C. MacGregor (167.')), 
Journey through Khorasan, vol. ii. pp. 1—30. 

Meshed to Hee.VT (two routes; the mo't familial nci Turbat-i-Sheikh Jam 
anil Ghurian, 220 miles). J. B Fraser (1S22), Journey into Khorasan, pp. llS-19 : 
Lieut. A. Conolly (1830), Overland Journey to India, vol. i. cap. xii. ; J. P. 
Ferrier (1845). f’aravan Journeys, cap. x. and cap. xxxi. ; Capt. Claude Clerk 
Journal of the It.O.S., vol. xxxi. pp. 45-47; H. C. llar^Ii (1872). i'l'i/c 
through Islam, pp. 113-131 ; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1875), Journey through 
Khorasan, vol. i. caps. viii. ix. 

Meshed to Seistan {rid Turbat-i-Haideri. Bajistau, lUrjaml, Lash Jiiwam). 
Dr. F. Forbes {lSic\), Jou rnal of the It.G.S., voX. xiv. (1844): Col. Euan Smith 
(1872), Eastern Persia, vol. i. pp. 323-356 and Appendix D : Dr. H. W. Bellew 
(1872), From the Indus to the Tigris, caj)'. i.x. x. ; Sir F. Goldsmid (1872), 
Journal of the E.G.S., vol. xliii. p. 65 (1873). 

Meshed to Kaahka (Transcaspian Railway), rid Seiigiban, Chak^ari, Charkiii, 
and Kardeh. Max von Proskowetz (1888), Mmi Kewastrand each Samarhand, 
ili. 5. 

Meshed to Dushak (Transcaspian Railway), rid Kanegosha, Khanibist, 
Nami-ar, Huntalabad. Tanuira Pass. Cliacha, Karategan (Private information.) 

For other route', outlined but not described, ride MacGregor, vol. li 
Appendix II. 
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POLITICS A>'D COMMERCE OF KHORA3AX ' 

See how this river comes me crankiii.u in 
And cuts me from the best of all my lantl 
A liuge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

SHAKSPEAiiE. Hennj IV , Fart act iii. scene 1. 

this chapter I propose to discuss the political and commercial 
situation in Khorasan, the latter being' a branch of the former 
Desi<m of subject, at any rate in a country where commerce can be 
chapter jmrsned with political objects, tvltere mercantile agents 
are frequently diplomatic emissaries iu disguise, and where the 
command of trade routes and bazaars is capable of being used as a 
preliminary to territorial acquisitinii. I wish to place before my 
readers the causes cuunected witli these two spheres of action that 
bring the province of Jvhorasan within the purview of European 
politics, and are responsible for the e.\i--tence of a Kltorasan 
Question. I desire to point out the parts that are or can he played 
by Great Britain and Russia in tlie develiipment of that (niesti(.)n, 
and their resiiective interests in it' tuture 'ettlemmit. I shall 
endeavour, from data which I have collected with some trouble, and 
which are not elsewhere to he found systematically displayed, to 
indicate what that future is likely to l)e. First let me explain and 
define the factors with which I propose to deal. 

Khorasan. or the Land of tlie Sun. is the extreme north- 

’ For writina-s relative to Khoia'an, other than tho-e which li.ave bei^n lueii- 
tioned or quoted iu cap.', v., 'u. 'ii., I'idi Sir .J. Maeduualil Ivinneir (I'lli; 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Eoqnrc-. J. L. Fuller (LS2'), Journal if the 
It.G.S., vol. viii. p. 30' (1'3't; ^era-.ant Gdibon' (183I-1.'32), ihul., vn!. li. p. 
130 (1811); Captain Claude Clerk (18.37). J'ul., vol xxxi. p 37 (I8G1) ; K Lentz, 
Eastern Persia and the Herat Tc'/-Wfe/-y (Russian ), St. PeterMiurs?, 1838: I.ieut. 
tv. J Gill (1873), Geographu-al Ma;ia:ineP'>eXnhPT 1. 1871: linn. G. Xapit-r (1 '71 ), 
Journal of the U.G.s'.. vol. .xl\i. pp. 'i^. (lS7r.'): Proceed in, /s id the P.G.S.s’ol. 
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eastern province of Persia. Extending from about long. 56 degs. 
on the west, to long. 61 degs. on the east, or from the Kal Mura 
Province of River ' to the Heri Riid, it presents an average widtli of 
Khorasan ^ little Over oOO miles. Its extreme length would be, 
from its north-western to its south-eastern extremity, a distance of 
600 miles ; but its average length may be calculated at 100 miles 
less. Upon the north it is bounded by the great mountain range, 
the eastern continuation of tlie Elburz system, which I have already 
described at length, and by which it is severed from what was once 
Turkoman, but is now Russian Transcaspian territory. On the 
south it . is bounded and all but cut off from the world bj- the 
appalling desert that stretches like a sea to the very outskirts of 
Kerman. 

In this wide extent of territory, which is estimated at between 

150.000 and 200.000 square miles, are included the most extreme 
Natural Varieties of physical conformation, of scenery, and of 
features climate. Upon the north appear mountains whose 
highest peaks are rarely left by the snow, and rise to an elevation 
of between 12.000 and 13.000 feet. Range succeeds range in this 
knotted .mountain cluster ; the intervening valleys, with a mean 
elevation of 3,000 to -l.OOO feet, being the recipients of whatever 
moisture drains from their sides, the centres of cultivation, and the 
sites of villages and towns. In contrast to this almost Alpine 
scenery, the Dasht-i-Kavir, or Great Salt Desert of Persia, one of 
the most strange and funereal scenes upon which ever fell the eve 
of man. lays its palsied hand across the middle part. Then towards 
the south-east ensues a second mountainous plateau, with peaks of 

6.000 feet, and lower cultivated valleys. Finally, to redress the 
balance, comes the Dasht-i-Lut. or Desert of Lut, whose features, 
though different, are not unlit to be compared with those of the 
Dasht-i-Kavir. - 


Cultivation here, as elsewhere in Persia, depends upon water 
supply; the detritus swept down by the streams or torrents 
depositing a layer of soil upon the sand, which is subsequently 


' Eising on the south slopes of the Ala Dagh range, the Kal llura receives the 
drainage of the Jagatai or Juwain plain, through tvbich it flow, in an e.asterlv 
direction, is then joined bvtlie Kara Su (.Black Water), after which it turns'south 
cuts the mam route from Meshed to Teheran at the Pul-i-Abrishuin (Brid-^e of 
Silk), and after a further course of tiftv miles is lost m the Salt Dcert 

-■ Descriptions of i,oth thee deserts will more properly be given in a chapter 
upon the Eastern Provinces. I i,lc vol. ii. cap. sxiii. ^ 
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fertilised by the same agencj’ that originallv bruuglit it. A pettv 
torrent iianiecl the Iviisf gives life to a limited area of cultivation 
Bivers and near Birjaiid in the Miuth; and there are a few scanty 
cultivation confluents of the upper cour.-e of the Heri Rud. With 
these exceptions the rivers of Khorasan are conflni'd to tlie northern 
portion of the province, which has in cunsetpience actpiired its 
reputation as one of the granaries of Persia. Here the Keshef 
Rud, of which I have spoken, drains the Meshed valley into the 
Heri Rud. Conversely, the Atrek and Gurgan on the we.stern side 
of the watershed drain towards the Caspian Sea. About midway 
between the two the Kara Su and Kal IMura. already mentioned, 
lose themselves in the Kavir. This is the sum total of the rivers 
of a province that is more than half as large again as the whole of 
Italy, and not far short of the entire area of Spain. 

The population of Khorasan is as varied as are its physical 
characteristics. Successive waves of conquest have brought hither 
^ , , .specimens of most of the great ethnic divisions of Asia. 

PopuIitlOll ... 1 1. 1 

and. retiring, have left them rooted, in greater or less 
degree, to the soil. Here, in addition to the original Iranian stock, 
and to other members of the Aryan family, are descendants of the 
Mongols who came in the wake of Timur and Jenghiz Khan, 
Arabs who were borne on the flood tide of ilfohammedan conquest. 
Tartars. Turkomans, and Turks — three really interchangeable 
names for different branche' of the same great family that, in 
succession to the Mongols, startled the AVest first with tlu' Seljuk 
and afterwards with the Ottoman invasion. Tlie ‘ Encyclopiedia 
Britannica.’ in its latest edition, gives the relative propojtions of 
these races in Khorasan as follows : — 




1 Tajiks . 

. 100,000 

I. 

Iranians . 

= - Kurds . . 

1 Beluchis 

. 2.50,000 

10,000 

II. 

Mongols 

' Tiniuris . 

. 250,000 


' Hazaras 

50,000 

III. 

Tartars 

1 Afshars . 

( Kajars . 

1 100,000 

IV. 

Arabs . 

Total 

100,000 

1,1110.000 


But from what I can gather thi> estimate exceed' at lea'I twofold 
the verifiable total of the population, wliich may be vet down 
as between .jlHI.iIoo and dUU.tlUU : the terrible famine of 1872 
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having inflicted damages from which the pi’ovince has never re- 
covered. 

Khorasan has experienced a history of great and stormy 
vicissitudes. Situated on the borders of Iran, it has been tbe 
perpetual theatre of armed struggle, and a favourite 
History Pattle-ground of races. Its capital cities have alternately 
excited by their dimensions the bewildered admiration of Arab 
chroniclers, and have been swept off tlie earth, as though by a 
tornado, by the passions of conquerors and kings. It has been 
the residence of great monarclis. and the nucleus of mighty 
empires. At one time its name implied a dominion that included 
Kharezm (Khiva) and Merv on the north, that stretched to the 
Oxus and embraced Balkh, the mother of cities, of wliich Herat 
was a central point, and that extended bet'ond Kandahar.' Later, 
as limb after limb was torn away, and independent sovereignties 
were created out of the fragments, its boundaries became more 
and more contracted, until the kings of Persia would sometimes 
have found it difficult to say liow much they really lield of 
Khorasan. In tlie early part of this century, desolated by border 
warfare on the north, inhabited by turbulent chieftains and 
conflicting tribes, and commonly dependent upon the fluctuating 
politics and fortunes of Herat, it was the vulnerable spot of the 
Kajars’ dominions, a sort of Ireland to an otherwise fairlv united 
kingdom. Long after it had been forcibly conquered and subdued 
to the Shalfs authority, disorder tremliled below the surface, and 
events might at any moment precipitate an explosion. As late as 
1862 Mr. East wick wrote : — 

The normal state of Khorasan is war. Petty plunderings, murders, 
brigandage, small insurrections, executions of live, ten, or twenty robbers 
take place weekly ; and cavalry engagements, sieges of fortresses or 
towns, annually, with a considerable war every five or ten years.^ 

It is not indeed till the last ten or fifteen years that Khorasan 
may be said to have become tlioroughly fu-ed. in sentiment as well 
as in title, witli the rest of the Shaii's dcmiiiiiuus. The present 
King, who, whatever hi.s failings, lias undeniably consolidated his 

‘ Of llalek .Shall, the sou of Alp Arslan, it was even said that ‘pravers were 
every day offered up for his health in Jeru.salem. ilecca. Medina, Baghdad , Isfahan 
Khe, Bokhara. Samarcand. Ourgunje, and Kashgar.— Mtilcolm, UUtoru vol i’ 
p. 217. 

- Journal of a IHplomato. \ol. ii. p. 21G. 
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reduced but still compact territurie^. can boa:-! ofatirmer liold upon 
the province than any previous member of his dynasty, and is as 
unquestionabh' sovereign at ^lesh-d as lie is at 'I’eheraii. 

In the reign of Fatli Ali Shah, about fifty years ago. the 
revenue of Khora^an was 200 ,( 1(10 ioiiinns, and bo. 000 Liidrrurx 
grain.' In 187b it was did. 0(10 tnnKin^^ and lb. 000 

Eevenue , . Tinr»* i -a 

klKirvar^ (A gram. In ]c>o9it stood at non to'iinrn^ 

(Ibl.OOO/.J and lo.OOO of grain (two-thirds wlnait and 

one-third barley), and 13,6(-t0 Ihari-ars oilculi — i.e. chopped straw; - 

figures which, in spite of the depreciation of the torvui, show that 

the productive capacity of the province is on the increa>e. and 

also that the extortionary capacity of the Government is better 

organised and more keen. 

Of this total, according to a subdivision which is highly interest- 
ing. and will afterwards come up for explanation, the Shah received 
87.20(1 {21.01 1/.) in cash, and 0,2()(> foiiinnn 

of*the°'^ (2.G29?.) as the cash equivalent of his proportion of the 
grain; a total ef 27. bid/, from tlie province. Tlie 
remainder was absorbed in pay of ti-oops and civil officials, pen- 
sions. &c. 

Likeeverv other post or office in Persia, the governorship is as a 
rule sold to the highest bidder, the price given by the successful 
Govern purchaser being a fair criterion of the estimated inci'ease 
ment oj. diminution in productiveness and cousetpient valme 

The Governor-General, who resides at Meshed, i- usually a member 
of tlie royal familv or some otlicial of higli standing and distinc- 
tion. Subject to his orders are a number of district governors or 
chieftains, of differing power and intluence, ruling over territories 
that varv in size from hundred- to :-hires. and from .shires to 
provinces. These as a rule owe their appointments to the Shah, 
even wliere the succession i< hennlitary in a -ingle family, but are 
re.-ponsible in the fir?t place to his deputy at Meshed. Beneath 
them again is a hierarchy of petty governors, headmen, and mayors, 
nominated bv and re:^ponsilde to their .-uperior-. 

It is in the multiplicity of ilval claims and interests among 
tlie-e chieftains, in tlie vailetv of i-ace> beneath their rule, and 


‘ 1 Itharrar = OI'J lb>. ; 31 kharrurs - (.ijipro.viniatt-h ) 1 ton. 

- These figures correspond very fairl.v with those in the talile, procured from 
tin independent source, which will be jirinted furlhiT nn. There Tlie revenue 
of Khurasan is given a- . 108 . 23 ^ in c.'ish. GiM23 hltfirr’n\< in wheat and 

barley, and 12.424 hha rrar!< in straw and rice. 
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above all in the juxtaposition of their extended borders vdth 
those of two ftireign Powers, neither of whom can be ccmsiderecl 
Ori‘nn 8-^ otlier than hostile — jiamely, Russia and Afghanistan — 
of the Khorasan Ouestion finds its birth : and it i? upon 

Question a consideration of these manifold elements that any at- 
tempt either to comprehend or to solve it must primarily be based. 

The greater part of the western and southern limits of Khorasan. 
not being border districts, but abutting upon other Persian pro- 
Astrabad vinces, and being either inhabited by Persians or not 
province inhabited at all, play no part in the problem of frontier 
policy. This may be said to commence with the Astrabad province, 
occupying the neck of land between the Astrabad Bay. in the 
south-east corner of the Caspian, and the district of Shahrud, 
and also a stretch of fertile soil between the Gurgan and Atrek 
rivers as far east as the oGth parallel of longitude.* Its capital and 
only city is Astrabad, with a population of S.OUO. which i.^ the resi- 
dence of the Governor. Its port is Bunder-i-Gez. thirty miles distant, 
on the bay before named. The Governor was till recently Amir Khan 
Serdar, the Saif-el-Mulk. a young man. who is the brother of one of 
the Shah's wives. He was said to possess every rpiality that should 
discpialify him for the discharge of such an office, and to have been 
merely sent to Astrabad in order to get rid of him at Teheran. He 
has since either been superseded or has resigned. The force-; of the 
Astrabad province are nominally o.SOd. of whom a garrisi.m of oOO 
is stationed at the fortified post of Ak Kaleh (IThite Fortress), eight 
miles from the capital, on the Gurgan : d.OOi) were lately in camp 
at the same place ; and the i-est are scattered in different directions, 
or are not under arms at all : one-fnurth of the total nominal 
strength being a very moderate deduction for ab-entees. The province 
of Astrabad. though distinct frc>m Khorasan and not responsible to 
the Governor-General, cannot be omitted from anv discu>sinn of 
the politics of the larger area, for the reason that it commands the 
western approaches thereto from the rest of Persia and Telieran. 
and that it is directly concerned in the solution of three distinct 
questions, each affecting Khorasan in the closest degree, thoimh 
only touching it from without. The.se are the question,, r.f the 


> Something more will be said of the Astral, nd province, its character rcottrces 
climate, and capital, ,n a cliaptcr on tlie Northern Pr, .vinces of Pcr-ia to ^^hich 
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Russian naval ^tation at Ar-luirada. the control of thi- I'oad from the 
sea to Shahrud. and the allegiance of the Yornut Turkomans- 
between the Gurgan and the Atrek. 

A glance at the map will reveal the peculiar phy>ieal conforma- 
tion of Astrabad Bay. and supplies another illii-tratiou of the 

l^henomenuu that ha'^ alreadv been de>eribed at Mnzeli, 
The Rus- ^ 1 ‘ 1 - 1 / ( • -1 

6ians at where the prevalent we.-^Terly gales in tlie Caspian pile up 

Abhurada df seaward r-ide of sliallow iiiiirrfuhx 

or lagoons. Astrabad Bay is a large siieet of water forty miles in 
length bv eight miles in width, protected from the open sen on the 
north bv just such a long promontory or>pit of land, pi'ojecting for 
thii'tv miles from the western coast line and terminating in tliree 
small islands, the furthest of whielt is only sejiarated by a narrow 
channel from the eastern or Turkoman coast of tlie Caspian. TJie 
bav. therefore, resemliles a lake, with the additional advantage of 
connection with the open sea: and althoiigli it has nowlu-re more 
than twenty feet of water, and in most parts much less, yet on rlie 
shores of the Caspian, which ]io^si-<:. so fc\v harlxuivs. it may claim 
a quite peculiar distinctiiiii. In tli*' hands of Persia it i- douhtful, 
judging from aiialos'v. whether if would ever have been seriously 
utilised for commercial or idlier purpo-es. Ru-sia. howet'er. took 
very Sfood cave that not even the opportunity should be atlorded to 
her timid neighbour. Already liy tlie ireary ot Gulistan in 1813. 
confirmed bv that cif Turkoiuanchai in lf23. sir- liad stijiulated 
that no armed vessel Hying the Per-ian flag sliould be allowed upon 
the Caspian; while to make a-suraiice doubly surte slie lievself 
appeared in force upon the scene about the year It- 10 and occupied 
the island of Ashiifada. lying off the e.Ktremity tif tlie long 
peninsula of Mian Kaleli. heri-atCer desi-nhed.' The plea under 
* The dates are ciiven a- follows by sir H. Itawlins Ui. ilDijlaiitl and m 

tJir JFJast. ]>. 137 . — 

1837-18oS. Russians tirst sol foot on Ashuiada. 

1812. Their presence first rei'orted to the Fureivn Otlice by sir J. McXeilh 
1816. Buildings erected on the island, and negotiaiioii opened wiili the Tuiko- 
maus. Bersia applies to Engdand to .lid in o'etaining the \vilhdia"al of 
Biussia. 

1819. England makes the attempt, but ttithout succe-s. 

IS.jI. Bersia deiiiando ofiieially ctacuaiion by Russia, but receivc.s tlir- aii-wer 
that it is imptissible, although Ru'sia ailimts that .Vshurada is Bc-rsian 
territory. 

l&oG. Kusbian i-osilion on the island streiigtlieiiol. ai'<l naval foroe augnienti d. 
186C. The Shah visits Ashuiada and contiims the police powers of Russia against 
the Turkomans. 
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which she defended her intrusion was the necessity of putting down 
the Turkoman pirates who infested the southern and eastern shores 
of the Caspian, and. after their fasliion. robbed, pillaged, and carried 
off their captives into slavery. The Eussians do not appear either 
then or since to have formally disputed the Persian ownership of 
the island, which is unquestionable ; but to have justitied their stay 
as the consignees of police powers which the Persians were inca- 
pable of exercising themselves, and which after a time were tacitly 
recognised by the latter. For this purpose a small naval armament 
was collected, four or five vessels belonging to which and one gun- 
boat, under the command of a Russian commodore, still lie off the 
Russian naval station.^ It is needless to say that the piratical 
escajDades of the Turkomans have long ago been completely cprelled. 
The Russians, notwithstanding, have never thought of giving back 
their trust, and would now be very much insulted at any suggestion 
that Ashurada was not their freehold property. 

The island, however, is low. swampy, and most unwholesome. 
For the last fifty years it has been reported as being slowly eaten 
, , awav bv tlie sea : and the surrounding conditions have 

Mature of . i i n . ' 

the 111 tact changed so much as to rentier the descriptions of 

ihknd period ago quite obsolete. Eastwick left a 

most minute and accurate account of tlie locality as he found it in 
18C2.- At that date there were two islands. Great and Little 
Ashurada. The first of these was severed by a channel about half a 
mile in width from the end of the long jiromontoiy of Mian Kaleh 
(called by the Russians Potemkin), and was aliout one and one-third 
mile long by three-quarters of a mile broad. This was the Russian 
naval and military station. Tlien came shoal water for half a mile 


18 ’|6. Kussia i^repares to garri^^on Gcz. but is forestalled bv Persia. 

1869. EuS'ian occup.ition of Krasnovodsk. 

1870. llus'ia claims the coa-st down to the Atrek. 

1871 PiU-ssian occupation of Cluki.-hliar. 

For an interesting incident that occurred in 18.51. hut is not mentioned bv 
Rawhnson, rUIe L.idy fsheil’s Glimpses of Life in Persia, pp, 21.5-212. The 
Turkomans de.'-ceniled upon tlie inland one night, and, catching the Eussians drunk 
or n, upping, slew some of their number. The Eussian Government insisted on the 
recall of the Prince tlovemor of Hlazanderan, the Shah's own brother, although 
he could not be credited with the mo't remote responsibility in tlie matter. 
Otherwise, the Czar threatened to withdraw the Russian Legation. 

> These were reported by a visitor in 1890 to have shrunk into two despatch 
boats and two or three hulks. 

- Journal nf a Diplomate, vol. in pp 26-43 
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followed by the low sand spit known as Little Ashiirada. two miles 
in length. Then came more shoals, with a narrow pa>'a”'e betwetm 
them, extending to the Turkoman coast. 

Since then a third island, which the llus^ians call IMiddle 
Ashurada, has been formed between the other two. while to >trike 
a balance the erosive iwocess has been at (ireat 

New island 

Ashurada to such an extent that the island l-? now ivportml 
to be less than a mile long by only one-third of a mile widie L]ii>n 
this :^pace of ground are built the quarters of the commodorte 
barracks for soldiers, a church, cluij-liouse. and the u>ual appur- 
tenances of a military station. 

In view of the facts here narrated it is not surprising that tlat 
Eussians. who since the complete subjugation of the* Turkomans 
have next to nothina: to do at Ashurada, and have reallv 

Chanse of ... • r - i 

quarters HO deteiisible irittsoii d rfi'c 111 the place, should have tor 
desiiable iQjjg turned covetous eyes upon some more secui'e and 
salubrious post on the inner line of the bay. IMoiv than twenty 
years ago they are said to have contemplated tin* seizure of the 
Persian landing-place of Gez.on the mainland, by eitiering to gariiscin 
it; but in this they were forestalled by the Pei’sian tTovernment. 
Unable to possess themselves of Gez. which. Though a wi'etchiql 
place in itself* the Shah would be in the last degree reluctant to 
yield, and the occupation of which would signify tie* bt-ginning of 
the end. tliev are rumoured now to be desirous ot obtaining a 
fortified position on the Kara Su for Black Watei-). a 'inall river 
rising about thirty miles ea-t of Astrabad, and flowing into the 
Caspian about six miles south of the emh'ji'chure of the Guigan. 
Such a position would be equivalent to the occupation ot Gt*z, and 
would jtlace Astrabad literally at tlieir mercy. 

Before I pass to the que-tion of the reasons for which the 
Eussians cling so closelv to their foothold in this unlovely spot, let 
^ me call attention to the tact that in their jn'esence there 

repeati historv is mei'ely repeating itself. It i- a strange and inter- 
esting coincidenct*. although it is one which 1 have never 
seen noticed, that over 200 years ago the island of Ashurada was simi- 

‘ Bunder-i-Goz, soiiietinies also c.alled Kinara.is a iiiiseniBIr celloclien ef Imt.s 
and sheds on tlie shore, with a lanre caiavau-erai, a I'er-ian Cu-tom Heiee, a ft. v 
shops kept bv llussian Armenian-, and the residence- ef a Ku--ian Ciinsiihir .Veent 
and a repre-entative of tiie L'aiica-us and Mercury ste.im-liip t unijtany. It is 
tiliout three miles from the \ illaL'e of Gez, which i- an nrdin.ary I'c r.-ian forest- 
villatre with over 1.000 inhabitants. 
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larly occupied, without permission, by a body of Cossacks, and for some 
time held by them in force. It was in 1668, we learn from the omni- 
scient Chardin,* that the Cossacks of South Russia, being instigated 
by the Grand Duke of iMuscovy to attack Persia in revenge for a 
slight which had been put upon his embassy by Shah Abbas 
the Great, invaded Mazanderan and sacked his capital, Ferahabad. 
Thereupon, intending to winter in Persia, they entrenched them- 
selves on the ‘ peninsula of Mionne Kelle, or Middle-sized Horn, a 
tongue of land that runs forward into the Caspian Sea about ten or 
eleven leagues, and abounds in harts, wild boars, wild goats, and 
other sorts of wild venison.' The Persians promjttly attacked 
them, and, bolder or more fortunate than their nineteenth-century 
descendants, succeeded in ousting the intruders, who, however, took 
refuge in Ashurada. and remained there for a time. 

Xor is this the only occasion upon which Russian forerunners 
have ajjjDeared upon the scene, or have been within measurable 
Peter tiie tiistance of seizing Astrabad. Fifty years later, in 1722-3, 
Great Peter the Great, wlio liad a very shrewd notion of the 
pro23er strategical 2 *ositions to be occuihed. and who, although his 
alleged will he aitocryphal. entertained very clearly defined ideas 
of a Central Asian dominion, taking advantage of the dis(.'rdered 
condition of Persia consecpient uiDon the Afghan invasion in 1722, 
and utilising as his jtlea the robbery and slaughter of a number of 
his subjects in Persian towns near the border, jorej^ared to invade 
the country from the north. This project was never carried out 
in its entirety ; although the Russian army, led by himself advanced 
in 1722 as far as Derbend. The submission of Gilan and surrender 
of Baku in the following year were, however, sufficient to extort 
from the young Shah, Tahmasp 11., who was endeavouring to make 
headway against the Afghan usurpers, a treaty, ceding to Rus^ia 
Derbend and Baku with their dependencies, and the entire provinces 
of Gilan. IMazanderan, and Astrabad ; in return for which magnifi- 
cent donation — which by the way the young Sliah was hardlv in a 
230sitiun at the time to make — the Russian army was to drive the 
Afghans out of the country.'^ The Russians occupied Gilan for a 

‘ Coronation of King Sohjnnin III. (printed as a supplement to Lis T.-anh) 
pp. 152-1.^4. 

= The treaty was dated September .I, 172.T Its terras are given by Hanwav. 
llistoriral Acaiunt of British 1 rode uror the Caspian, vol. iii. p. Isl. I'i,r a nioi'e 
minute aceour.t of the I'.usdan occupation, rule a later chapter of this volume, 
pp. 373-5. 
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while, but were too busy elsewhere to trouble theni>elve' witli .V''tra- 
bad ; and thus a second time it slipped our of their pi lsse>^il .n. 

Sixty years later the attempt wa> aitain icuewed. For'lei', the 
first English traveller who made the overland journey from India 

^ to Europe in 1781. and who par-'tal tlii> wav. reiate> 
iloham- an interesting tale of a Russian sijiuulron. whose eom- 
med Khan officer in 1781 commenced tlie erection of a 

large fortified building on the shore at Asliraf. thesiti- ol'llie i'aiiion- 
palace of Shah Abbas near the coast, about twenty-five miles we-t 
of Gez. They had reckoned, hriwever. without tlieir ho~t : for 
Agha Mohammed Khan Kajar. afterwards Shah of I’ersia. and at 
that time engaged in establishing hi^ authority in IMazanderan. 
soon appeared upon the scene. E.xpre-sing great jileasureat wluit 
he saw. he invited the Russian otiicei'' to dinner, made them 
prisoners, and only released them on condition of tlie gun- being 
removed and the fort razed to the ground, lie even ajtpealed to 
the Russian Government for formal amend'.* Thus endi'd the 
third Russian attempt to gain a footliold iqion ilie mainland of 
Persia in the south-eastern angle of the Gaspian. The foui’tli a1 tiunpt. 
which I have sketched, is lieing pursued witli lo" abmpines' and 
with greater patience. Its solution may perha])s be vi-iblc in the 
time of many now living. 

Next I Come tri tlte rea-ons wliich have actiuited the Ru'siuu' in 
their long-sustained desire to obtiiin an entrance into this corner of 

the Persian mainland. It i- not that Astrabad ot' ir-elf 
Reasons of . - 1,1 

Russian piYiVide^ ('itlu'r tile in<»st coiivi'inciit oj- a \-ery t*a>y 
activity invasion. In the first half of thi' centtiry ditterent 

and more exaggerated opinions prevailed a' to it- strategcical value. 
If a line be drawn from Baku tti India it will lie found to pas- 
throuo'h Astrabad: and accordingly thi' wa- the line of ;idvanei‘ 
that was contemplated both by the Ihiqieroi’s Paul .and Najioleon. 
when thev together discussed and planned an overland pxjiedition 
against India in 18<t0 ; and again by General Khruletl when, in the 
course of the Crimean war. he submitted a similar ju-ogramuie of 
invasion to the Emperor Nicholas. The immediate objectives were 
in either case IMeshed and Herat : and in thoso times iheliest 

^ The most complete account of this inciflent i' to be in Sir .T. ' 

Frogrcsf and Priscnt l’afif,an tif 2,‘i/f.da m ihr I'.n/t. p)>. .Ci-i Ih' 'a'' Ih.i! tlu’ 
Eu'sian officers were tiirown into cliains ar.'l 'Uti-equcntly w lupi'. .1 .i.iu a t" t In ir 
ships. Compare B. Dorn's Cnspia (Ru=siar) 
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route for a European army marching to Meshed or Herat was un- 
doubtedly by Astrabad. But since then the Transcaspian situation 
has been revolutionised. Russia sits securely where the Turkoman 
terror formerly reigned. Meshed can be smitten from Ashkabad, 
and Herat from Merv and Penjdeh, without any necessity for the 
lengthy land march from the Caspian. Astrabad, therefore, as a 
point of debarkation, has not the value for Russia that it formerly 
had. Nor are its own resources sufficient, so far as can be ascer- 
tained. to support a very large army in the field, although it is 
said that, in 1 863, a Persian army of 30,000 men remained encamped 
for eight months in the neighbourhood. Its value is now not so 
much offensive as defensive. Its eye may be said to look not 
eastwards, but westwards ; and its strategical importance is involved 
in the second of the questions which I named above, viz. the con- 
trol of the Shahrud road and the position which it consequently 
enables its occupant to take up against the re.st of Persia and the 
caijital. 

Astrabad is separated from Sliahrud by the Shah Kuh, or main 
range of the Elburz mountains, which here retain a distinct physical 
Tlie individuality Ijefore they are broken up into the manifold 
AstiMtad- i^jcres of northern Khorasau. The highest peak of this 
position section, fifteen miles south of Astrabad, attains an altitude 
of 13.000 feet. Across the range there are two passes to Shahrud, 
a distance by the mule track of sixty-five miles, one of ivhich at 
least, in spite of the elevation and of the nature of the country, 
might be converted into an excellent militaiy road.' An army 
marching by either of these and seizing Shahrud. which is abso- 
lutelv defenceless, would find itself in this jiosition. It would, in 
the first place, be surrounded by a district of considerable fertility 
and abundant water supply, capable even in summer of sustaining 
a large army.- Secondly, it would hold tlie point of junction of the 

' The two roads between Shahrud and Astrabad (one by the Kuzluk Pass, the 
other by Ziarat) are described by Lieut. A. Conolly (1830), Orerhind Jotn-iu-y to 
Indi(i,\ol. i. iip. IS2-1M ; Captain Claude Clerk(lS72), Pracccdimjs of the li.O.S., 
vol. xvii. pp. Iy3-ltt4 ; Colonel B. Lovett (1881), Ditto (Xew Series), vol. v. pp. 
75-84 (1883). The road from Astrabad to Gez (27 miles; is described by E. B. 
Eastwick (18f.2), Journal of a Dijdomate. vol. ii. pp. 45-40; Captain Hon. G. 
Napier (1874). Journal of the Il.G.S., vol. xlvi. pp. 114. 115 ; (Sir) C. JlaeGresor 
(1875), Journry through Khorusan, vol. ii. pp. 163-166. 

- Colonel Val. Baker (tViu/if.? in the East. p. 142) said that the plain of Bostam 
(which is the district surrounding Shahrud, Bostam, three miles distant, bein^ 
the residence of the Governor) could maintain an army of 60.000 men. 
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roads from Mazanderan and the sea coa:^t. and fi'Diii rlu' capital. 
Teheran. And. thirdly, it would command the sole (uitiyfrom tlie 
west into Khorasan. into the heart of whicli run two easy l■(iad'. the 
one by Jajarm. Bujnurd. and Kuchan more to the nortli. the uther 
by Sebzewar and Nishapur due east to IMeshed. In otlier wm-ds. 
the Astrabad-Shahrud position is the key of Ni.irthern l\T~ia. 
Stationed there, an army severs Kliorasan from the rest of tlie world, 
and can effectually prevent any reinforcement from the capital. 
North Persia may be likened in sliape to a wasp of wliicli the liead 
is at Teheran and the tail at IMeshed. The narrow belt between 
Gez and Shahrud is the wasp's waist. Cut it and the head becomes 
powerless ; while the utmost that the tail can do fand that — not if 
it is a Persian tail) is to implant a dyine’ sting. It is in the light 
of the physical configuration of this portion of the Shah’s di iminions 
that the presence and the intentions of the Russians at Ashurada 
have always been invested with such importance. Their interests 
in this neighbourhood are sufficiently guarded by a Consul at 
Astrabad. and by Consular agents or repivseiitatives at Rinidei'-i- 
Gez and Shahrud. 

I pass now to the third or Yomut Turkoman Question, in which 
Russia again plays a significant part. By the Boundaiy 'J'reaty of 
Persian 1881. the Russo-Persian frontier in this rpiarterwas defi- 
“it . nitely fi.xed at the Atrek River, fnpiu its month as fai' as 
Turko- the junction of the Sumbar at Chat, although it appeal's 
that one of their boundary pillars, for some unexplained 
reason, is still placed south of the Atrek. ^Moreover. Russian officers 
have been heard of who since the treaty have crossed the Atrek 
River with soldiers, and have endeavoured forcibly to cnllect tribute 
Irom the Persian Yomuts on the Gurgan. Hnwevei-. fir such an 
act there can be no excuse in infernatidiial law. and practically, a' 
well as diplomaticallv. the Atrek may lie taken as the line ef 
division. North of that river are settled the Yrunut Turkomans 
under Russian rule ; south of the river are the 1 omiit' under 
Persian rule, though nomad camps of the latter are in the habit of 
crossing the river at certain seasons of the vear. and ai'e allowe-d 
bv treatv to do so in order to change theii- jia'turage'. I lie 
Rus sian Yciiuuts are thoroughly subdued, and, whether satisfied or 
not with Ru'sian sovereiorntv. are powerle" to revolt. I he Persian 
^ omuts. however, who are subdivided into the .Vta Bai and Jafir 
Bai clans, are far from submitting- tamely to the ju’eteii'ion' of 
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Persian authority, and were din-ing the year 1888-9 in active 
rebellion. Further to the east are the Goklan Turkomans, a more 
submissive people, who, in order to escape the hereditary enmity of 
the Yoinuts. have tran(;[uilly accepted the Persian yoke, pay revenue 
to the Shah's exchequer, and provide him with a body of 300 
irregular cavalry.’ 

The rebellion of tlie d'omuts began in February 1888, and 
was not finallv extinguished till March 1889. It appears to have 
Rebellion been fomented by, if not to liave entirely arisen from, 
Person scaiidalous misgovernment of the Persian authorities. 

Yomut.s go serious, however, did the movement become that at 
one time lo.OOO Persian troops, under the command of the 
Governor-General of Khorasan. the Khans of Bujnurdaud Kuchan, 
and the Prince Go\'ernor of Astrabad. were in the field against 
them. Almost incredible stories are related of the cowardice of 
the Persian troops, large bodies of 1,000 and 2,000 men being 
checked and routed in open daylight by a few scores, or at most 
luuulreds, of Turkoman horsemen. It is only fair to add that the 
Persian soldiers were perhaps as much actuated by discontent as 
bv cowardice in these discreditable proceedings. At least one- 
lialf cif their pay. when it came from Teheran, was pocketed by 
the Saif-el-Mulk ; and to expect these ill-fed. ill-clothed, and un- 
paid wretches to fight was perhaps more than human. Savage 
acts of violence occurred on both sides, particularly on that of the 
Persians, who spared neither the lives of the men nor the honour 
of the women who fell into their hands. At length the revolt was 
brought to an end by the familiar I’ersian methods of treacherv 
and intrigue. The clau' were induced to turn against each other • 
and. finally, the leading Ata Bai chieftain. Haji Nazar Khan, who 
had been the life and soul of the rising, was enticed into Persian 
territory and killed. The revolt then collapsed. 

Episodes such as this not merely display the lamentable in- 
capacity of the Central Government, but they can have but one 
ulterior consequence — the encouragement of Russian pretensions 
on the north. It is well known that that Power claims, and 

' The we.ikne'^ of the AstrabaJ Government is shown by the fact th.at, although 
the Goklan Turkomans reside within the nominal borders of theA.itrabad province 
their tribute is collected and their levies are commanded by the Ilkhani of Bujnurd 

- For information about the Yomut Turkomans, vide Aucher Eloy (1836) 
Itvlnliod!. dc Vo]i(ifjC.<t, pp. 331-36, and notes by Kazi 8yud Alimed, printed in the 
Journal of the E.G.S., vol. slvi. p. 112 (1876). 
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expect?: eventually to exercise, soveroisruty oviu' 1li(‘ wliole of the 
Turkoman tribes. Xow it is believed that the Persian ’lV)niuts 
, are quite content, if fairlv treated, to observe a reason- 

of the able allegiance to the Shah in order ti.' escatte the lieavier 

Central . ® ^ . 

Govern- taxation of their brethren on the Russian bank of the 
ment Atrek.' Every fresh disturbance, however, and still more 
anv evidence of the powerlessness of Persia to cln-ck it, provide just 
such an excuse for advance as a Power with ag-oressive intentions 
would welcome with avidity; and I’ersia must be careful tluit in 
this critical region she is not found playing into her opponent's 
hand. Had Russia intended at the time to play a forward instead 
of a waiting game, she might have easily discovered an opportunity 


in the recent disorders. That her secret sympathies were not i m 
the Persian side, was shown by the remarkable fact that the insur- 
gent Yomuts were found to be mainly supplied with Russian 
breechloading rifles and cartridges. 

From the Astrabad province, with its appanage of acute 
political problems, we have now crossed into Khorasan proper, 
and with our faces turned in an easterly direction may 
Bujuuid Qjjj. inspection of the frontiers. We pass from 

the Turkomans to the Kurds, and in the Bujnurd district encounter 
the first of the Kurdish communities whose ancestor> were trans- 
planted by Shah Abbas about IGt'ti .i.D. to the mountain border 
of Khorasan. I have already in the chapter upon Kuchan described 
with much fulness the circumstances under which these military 
colonists entered the country, the conditions of their tenure, and 
their present relations with the central power : and what I there 
.said will applv to Bujnurd ef|ually with Kuchan. Whereas 
Kuchan. however, is chiefly peopled with Zaferanlu Kurd-:, it m 
the Shahdillu tribe who settled at Bujnurd, and still cou.stitute 
the large majority of its inhabitants. Like Kuchan, they are 
ruled by a Khan, bearing the title of Ilkhani. who, though ap- 
pointed by the Shah, is selected usually in hereditary descent 
from the reigning faniilv ; who collects his own revenue.--, and 
furnishes in return a militaiy contribution to the state, and who 
is generally in a superior position to an ordinary provincial 
governor. The cavalry contingent supplied by the Ilkhani of 


' Tlii- i- confirmed by the latest news (1S91), accnrline to which several 
huntlred Russian Yomuts have into rei>ian territory, and have \oluntarily 

become the subject's of the Shah. 
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Bujnurd consists cat present of dUO men. His district comprises 
the upland valley of Bujnurd, contiguous to that of Shirwan and 
Kuchan, the upper waters of the Atrek, and further south Jajarm 
in the Isferayin plain.* 

Of Kuchan I have already spoken. Its military contingent is 
Kuchau at present <3(10 strong. 

To the north-east of Kuchau, aud on the northern slope of the 
main range — the only Persian possession of any .size now remain- 
ing on the northern watershed of the Elburz — is situated 

jj)0r6<-^oz ^ 

the little frontier district of Deregez (the A’allej' of Taidp- 
risks). This favoured spot, which consists of a valley or basin sortje 
fort}" miles long, by thirty broad, is inhabited partly by Kurds, Ijiit 
mainly by Turks or Tartars, relics of old waves of Turanian in- 
vasion, Its capital is dlohammedabad, 1,200 feet, where in 18b0 
O'Donovan met Colonel Stewart, disguised as an Armenian horse- 
dealer, and lived for three weeks in his societv without discoverinar 
that he was an Englishman, Deregez is separated from the Aterk 
by a low range of hills, which have hitherto saved it from Rus.sian 
absorption ; though it has hist several of the villages lying upon 
the plain below, of which it formerly claimed ownership. Before 
1832, it might be considered an independent principality; but in 
common with the other border states of Khorasan. it was then 
reduced by Abbas Mirza, and has since remained a possession of 
the crown, in much the same way and under the same conditions 
as Kuchan and Bujnurd; although from its position on the ex- 
treme boundary, and the relations into which its chief was con- 
sequently brought with the Turkomans, the authority of the 
imperial Government was somewhat delicately and precariously 
enforced from Meshed. The Khan of Dereyez belongs to a rulino- 
family who have inherited the chieftainship from the days of Xadir 
kShah. Neither he nor Deregez are now of much importance, aud 
liis military contribution has I)een reduced to one hundred. - 

' For cte?cri])tion-- of Iliijiiiin'l ami it-i (Imtiict, > iih- Colonel Val. Ilaker ( 187:1), 
CloiifU in ihe ji. 284, rt si/j.; (Sir) C. JIacllroeor ( 187.7), f/zruio//; 

Khorasan, vol. ii. pp. 93-107 : General GroJekolf (1880), The Mar i/i 'hn-hntna „,ii 
vol. iv. cap. xvii. 

- The Encli-hman to visit ami describe Deregez \va^ .J. 11. Fraser, in LsST 
(.1 M'i lifer's Jovrneij, vol ii. letter,- ix., x., xi. ). For later descriptions, r'lde Colonel 
Val. linker (1873), Clouds In the East, j.p. 229-274: (sir) C. TlacGregor (1.^7,)) 
Journey throuyh Khorasan, vol. ii. pji. 70-7(1; E O’Uonovan (1880), Ehe hSlerr 
Oasis, vol. ii. pp. 30-0o, 
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Tn none of these three border districts is tiiere tin' material for 
any resistance to aggression from the Xorth. The two Ilkhanis. 
Attitude whom I have described in an eailier chapter, and 

Euiu' whom are important chieftains, may talk very 

big about opposing Russia, and cannot, in the bottom of 
their hearts, be animated by other than hostile fadings towards 
a Power whose propinquity lias already shorn them of so much of 
their ancient prestige. But it is more than doubtful whether 
either of them would lift a little finger if inva.sion actuallv occurred, 
while a steady influx of Russian presents for a series of vears be- 
forehand might be found to have .sensiblv alleviated the pangs of 
surrender. Already Russia may be said to have obtained a definite 
foothold in each. I have dc'cribed the new militarv road from 
Ashkabad to Kuchan, and have shown its strategical importance. 
An alternative Russian road runs from Geob Tepe over a pass in 
the mountains further to the wi'st by Rermab and Piruzeli to Shir- 
wan, and is continued to Kuchan from that direction, A third 
road leads up the Atrek to Bujnurd riii Cliat fi'om the Russian 
military station of Chikishliar. on the f'aspian, Russia keep> Con- 
sular agents (Russian IMoliammedans) at Bujnurd. Kuchan, and 
Mohammedahad. They are 'upjiosed to he there in the interi'sts 
ot trade: but. in the intervals 'natclied from commercial applica- 
tion. are not discouraged from pnimoting the interest' of their 
country in whatevei' wav a discreet intelligence may suggest. 

Continuing eastwards, we next come to the a'tonishing natural 
phenomenon known since the time of Xadir Shall, who made 
Keiat-i- it his strongliold. ns Kelat-i-Xadiri. d’he ph\>ical and 
Xidiii strategical attriliutes of this remarkable place have 
viou'ly been disciis.sed. I have al'O mentioned that the Pei'sian 
(Tovernment keep liere a detachment (nominally^ of .'itKt infantry, 
scattered at the different vulnerable points, and two gmi'. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Tui’k>. atid the Cownior, 'eiit tVom .Meshed. 
Haji Abul Path Khan, lives in a village in the interior, and 
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formally offered to give to Persia, in excdiange for Kelat, her share 
of the famous and fertile jjlain of Moghan on the Avestern shore 
of the Caspian. The offer was declined. The value of Kelat to 
Russia consists, as I have before argued, in its command of tlie 
head waters of the streams that run down to the Atek ; and still 
more in its position as a central point for controlling tin- border 
tribes, and in its prodigious prestige. Persia is far from willing 
to cede this remarkable point of vantage, and guards it with a 
jealou.sy that is in curious contrast to her general apath}’ aud 
weakness. Xo stranger is permitted to enter except with a special 
permit from the Sliah. and several Ru&'sians, as well as myself, 
have been baffled in the attempt to penetrate into the interior. 
Russian policy in these parts is at present directed to claiming 
more and more of the .sti-eams that irrigate her itossessions on the 
plain, and to extending her influence over the border tribes. 
Little by little she has crept op the monntain skiits from the 
Atek at the bottom, while disputes about tlie water supply which, 
though it fei'tilises Russian villages, yet flows from Persian sources 
and through Persian territory, can always be aggravated into an 
e.xcuse for encroachment. Kelat would provide her with a centre 
of particular value for either oliject, and .she will remain discon- 
tented until she possesses it. 

In the published treaty between Russia and Persia, which was 
concluded in December 1881, and which defined the new boundary 
Russo between Tran.scaspia and Khorasan. nece.'?sitated by the 

Persian Russiau couquests of that year, the delineation of the 

border which commenced at the mouth of the Atrek, 
stops abrujttly before it reaches the village of Lutfabad. situated 
in the Atek lielow the Per-iau di.Arict of Deregcz. Lutfnhad was 
left to the Persians: but what is the exact frontier eastwards from 
this point to Sarakhs on the Tejend is not ascertainable I'rom anv 
published document. It is believed to have Ijeeu settled bv a 
secret treaty iu 1881 or in 1883 between Russia and Persia, to 
which I shall later on have occasion to refer : and cninmissiouers are 
reported to have passed over the tfrouiid and traced it out. The 
popular uncertainty, or rather ignorance, upon the point is, liowever, 
an excuse for just such acts of encroachment on the ]iart of the 
stronger power as I have .sketched in the ])receding paragraph. 

At Sarakhs we once again touch a definite boundarv in the 
shape ot the iejend River, which, though known iu its upper 
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course as tin* Ileri Rud, become^' tlie Tejeiid \i|ioii lieiiiLi’ jniihMl bv 
the Keshef Eud at Pul-i-Khatun ; and. after di\idiue- the I’ei^iaii 
The from the Eiis^ian military outposts at Sarakh'. flow?., when 

Tejena there is water in it, in a northerly direetion al■lO"^ tlie 

desert, where it is spanned by a bridge of tlie d'l-an'ca'piau Rail- 
way at Teji-nd or Karibeiit. 

There are two Sarakhs, the Old and the Xew .Sai'akhs : and much 
confusion has been caused lioth among travellers and polii ieiaii' 
The two by an imperfect appreciation of their dilfereiit >ites tiiid 

Sii-akhs features. Old Sarakhs is on the right or eastei-n side of 

the river, and from very remote times w;is the lieadipiartei'^ of the 
Salor tribe of Turkoman:;, who are one of the hi-'t 'ultdivi-ioiis of 
that race of whom we hear iu history, being mentioned by Arab 
historians as long ago as tlie sevi-nth century.' The lirst Eui'opetin 
in this century of whose visit to Sarakhs we read was the 
missionary Wolff, who stopped several week' liere in Ibdl. on his 
tirst journey to Bokhara, preaching to the Jews, of whom there 
was a small colony, and the Turkomans. He ]')assed again in 
1811 , on his iiiissiou of iiujuiry into the fare of Srodilart and 
Conolly at Bokhara. In the interval Bitriies had spent ten days 
in dissfuisp at Saraklis in 18 o 2 , on the I'etuni from lii' uTear 
journey, and had veiy narrowly escaped detection. He di 'scribed 
the place as a •'small and weak fort almost in ruins, siritated on a 
hillock, with a few mud hou'es hiiilr ly tlie Jews of Me'hed : ’ 
and said that its Turkoman occupant' at that time pnl'essed a 
dubious allegiance to Kliiva.- 

^ Sarakhs was \isited by tlie Arab trawller. El I^rakhii ( Lai'caliuil by nu'fic-y 
Ibn Haiikal), in the tenth CRiirury. Ke «l».-'Onhos it as <U'-taht six mrnn’ i-'rakf-') 
from Xi>hapur. and adtU . •Saiklioi.- a city h».'r\\emi M<'in (MtT\) and Xi'ha- 
pour, situated on a level, without any runnina^ water Inu that which cmn. •' fri-m 
Pousheng (whieli river comes from Heri and runs on to Sarkhe-, but in a 
of excessive hear the water doe- not run -o far) It i.s < ojnpiitcd tiiat >arkhe- 
ia large as Meui-al-rud It is a j»opiilou- anti tlnivmj- cit \ : tIh* air i-uhol* - 
some : the inhabitants drink well-watei% and they employ liorses or as'>‘- in their 
mills."— T//C O/'n-ntal (rcii'it-aphy of Thu tian-latt <1 by Sii \V nii-elcy^ 

pp. 21!i-221. This descripti«'n ol the Tejeiid tallies * \-u'tiv witli that ..f modern 
travellers. When M. Lessar first came to .Saraklis. in lie rep wted tin- nver- 

hed to Vie commonly dry, and from ’)<«• yards to half a mih' in width. lie* '\I"ori-h 
pilgrim, Ibn Latutah, aKo came tt) ‘ Sarakiia" ‘ from M>--heiI c/re blko a i> 
— translated by Ilev, S Lee. p 0»‘». Eor other ref« rem e- t<- ^atakb- V>y 

early writeis. rn/r- Xasiri Kh<«-ru {Sr'f r \oitithy j» h), Muk.ide^-i (]h.<rrijiti>> 
Jinpern n p]i bl 2 bib), and Yakut ( hU'tmtnun n <h- Por.iv, pj' bo, . bi is). 

■ Trarels info liohhara, \oh iii. }•]> 
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Very soon after Bunies’ Abbas ilirza, the heir-apparent, 
who was then prosecuting the reconquest and thorough subjugation 
of Khorasan, appeared upon the scene with his army, took 
AbbaT*^ and destroyed the place, massacred most of its inhabitants, 
and carried away the rest as prisoners to Meshed ; ' whence 
they were subsequently ransomed at 4/. a liead by their Salor kins- 
men of Yuletan. Some of tliem are still to be found at Old Sarakhs ; 
and a colony exists at Zohrabad on the Persian bank, a good deal 
higher up the river. But the clan lias in modern times sunk into 
comparative insignificance. 

Some time later, it is said about tlie year 1850. the Persians, in 
order to secure this frontier post against the merciless ravages of 
the Tekke Turkomans of INIerv. built a huge fort, of poly- 
Sarakhs gonal shape, and flanked with twenty-four towers, upon 
which they nujunted a number of decrepit guns, on the left or 
western side of the Tejend. at a distance of about half a mile from 
ihe river. M. de Blocqueville — the unhappy French photographer 
who accompanied the famous Persian expedition to Merv in 1 860, 
that was cut to pieces at Koushid Khan Kaleh. and who fell into 
the hands of the Turkomans and remained a prisoner in their tents 
for a year and a half — passed Sarakhs on his way and described the 
newly constructed fort.- 3IacGregor wa.^ tlie next visitor, in 1875 ; 
and he both gave an account of the fort and its garrison of 700 
infantry, a few cavalry, and eleven mort,* or less serviceable guns ; 
and published in his book an illustration and plan.^ Next, in 1882, 
M. Lessar. the well-known Russian engineer, at that time emploved 


> ‘ After the fall of Coclioon (Kuclian), Abbas 3Iirza made for Serrakhs, which 
he found totally oif its fruard, and at once invested it. Despising and rejeotino- 
an otter nf 150.000 and then of 200, ouO toinauns of ransom which was offered by 
the inhabitant', lie re-solved, cost w'hat it might, to root out this ne.st of man- 
stealers. The place was invested, breached, stormed, and taken in little more 
than a day. The town was given up to plumler.and afterwards reduced to ashes. 
Many uf its inhal.itant.s were slaughtered, and 3.000 of tlie remainder were 
carried off piisoners. The booty was enormous — incalculable — perliaps "reater 
than in an^ captuie of lecent tinic-. Tliero were literally whole sacks of gold 
and piles of ricii goods of every sort and kind. It was a true robbeis' den upon 
an immense scale : the amount of specie alone has been vaguely estimated at from 
300,0001. to 400,1100/.. and tlie greater part of this fell into the liamls of the 
soldiery.'- J. B. Fumer. .1 Wmter.- Jon raetj. Ac., vol. ii. p 2>J. The above, thou-di 
a no doubt esaegerated verdop. m inteiestmg as being almost contemporaneous 
(1S34). 

- Tu>ir (In Miuidt’, April. lS»»r> 

Journey throuyh Khorasan. \ul. il pp. oO-33. 
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a? a prospecting jiiniieer of Rii-^iaii ailvaiiee, later a- a im-inLer 
o± the Afghan Boundary Conuni^.^ioii. and now diplomatic agent at 
the Court ot Bokhara. \va> at Sarakh' on the --urveviim' tmu’ which 
tirst laid Lari' to Eui'ojjean knowledge the count I'v lietweeii Sai akli- 
and Herat. He de.scribed the ])itial)le fright of the wnuclieil. o-ar- 
rison, who, in>tead of being a terror to tlie fie. were praclicallv 
beleaguered themselves. ina>nnich as they never dared to ^allvout. 
and burnt alarm tires on the watch-towers at night. 

Two years later, in April I Sd 1. largely in con-eipience of the 
information which M. Les.-ar had collected, and in puivuit rt' that 
Reocciipa- ive but indefen-ible advance that l-e-idted ill the 

txon of Old affrav on the Kushk and the 'fizure of I’anideh in ISS-j. 
by the the Russians appeared in force, and occupied the deserted 
Bussian'i position of Old Stindtli- on the eastern bank of ilu' river. 
Here they soon constructed a fortified position and barrack' : and 
the resU'citiited Old Siirakh-. which 1 sup]io.se may now be calh-d 
the Xewer Sarakhs. ha- ever since remained one of tlieir frontier 
military stations. The only account of it tliiit I have seen 'ince it 
passed into their liiimU is th:it liy the Comte de ( 'holet. a yoiiiig’ 
French officer who rode down this way in di'gui'e in ldi>8 with 
Colonel Alikhanotf from ilerv. Hi' descriprion ( rran'hited ) is as 
follows : — 

Strictly speaking to call Sarakhs a town would he somewliat of an 
exaggeration. It is simply a inilitiiry post tiround wlheh are groujied 
the houses of the officers and of some persons engaged in tivide. As 
the Persians seemed to resent the iiimexation of the Turkoman trihes 
who inhabit this neighbourliood, the ffiussians rejilied by erecting this 
advanced post, in which they placed two battalion.?, one of the tir.st 
line, and one reserve or garrison, in all from l,uOt) to l.lii.tO men. This 
was more than enough to teach tlie Persians that they could ne'er 
hope to recover the country ; at the same time that, upon a really very 
shallo'v pretext, it established an im{iort;uit advanced post in the 
valley of the Tejend, commanding one of the two roads to Herat. 
Besides a large and excellent barrack, the town consists only of lOt* 
houses, inhabited by the military or civil officials and the merchants. 
Two streets and two squares — one of which is the scene of a very busy 
and animated market — divide the town, and constitute a long parallelo- 
gram, half a mile in length by 200 yards in width. It is the residence 
of a j/ri-'-tiiv, or chief of district.' 

I litivc in niv [irevidUs wni’k ([noted the tinporttint ojiinion ot 
* IJ.ct'firswn t n Turh '■fun. pp 
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MacGregor upon the strategical significance of the position at 
Sarakhs, as commanding the approach up the valley of the Heri 
Riul to Herat.' Tliis advantage has now passed entirelv 
from the Persian>' into the Russians’ liands. The Persian 
garrison of Sarakhs, which consi.sts of oue wing of infinitry — about 
oOO men — and a 'Uiall detachment of artillery, is practically isolated 
in the big overgrown fort which it could in no case defend. The 
telegraph wire from ileslied is usually interrupted or broken ; 
and the Russian^ have probably only to appear upon the otlier side 
of the river and fire a volley of blank cartridge, to ensure a 
precipitate stampede. 

Sarakhs is the extreme north-east point of the Persian frontier, 
and in fact occupies an angle sharply pu.shed out into the desert. 

Here we turn south, following the valley through which 
flows the Heri Rud. the river supplying the boundarv 
first between Peivia and Ru'sia as far as the Zulfikar Pass, and 
afterwards between Persia and Afghanistan. Here also we touch 
the northern skirts of a belt of country lying upon or near the 
border lines, and inhabited by various tribes of rai.xed origin and 
alien religion, who. though subjects of Persia, profess a somewhat 
reluctant allegiance to her rule, and constitute a critical item in 
the politics of the frontier. 

It is in the IMeshed district which extends to tlte Heri Rud that 
we first encounter these foi'eign elements. Round the capital the 
Meshed Iranian element is in the ascendant : but as we approach 
di-,tnct tPe front iei- We coiue across colonies or detachments who be- 
long in race and religion to the Chehar Aimak (lit. Four Settlements), 
or wandering tribes of the Afghan border.- Tliese are the Jamshidis 
and Hazara-. The former are of I’er.-ian origin, but the greater 
part of the tribe long ago left Persian territory and settled in 
Afghani-tan. The remnant were brought back after the siege of 
Herat in 1857. established at Kanegosha. near IMeshed. and required 


' llnssid in ('entral A.<Ui. j>. 121. 

- The Cht'har -tiniak wen- originally, a- their name implies, four tribes viz 
the Jamshidi. Fir.izkiihi. Timuri, and Taimnni. Later on two other tribes the 
Haznri and Kipchnk. were included in the desi.vnation. Tlie Firuzkuhi.s, T3iii'iuni.s 
and Kipeliak.s, tlic two tir-t of whom are -aM to be of Persian origin, are now not 
found in Persia. Member- of the other four branches are. Dr Eellew’s classifi- 
cation is diti'erent. He give- the original Chehar Aimak a- the Timuri, Taimuni, 
Dahi. and Snri : tlie Jain-hidi and Firuzkuhi as subditisions of TimuiL and the 
Plazaras as synonymou- with the Dahi 
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to fimil'li a morcfuarv force to the I’er^ian Govennnfiii . A Ixmler 
guard is still recruited from them; but. though of I’eiviuu descent 
and >peaking the Persian language, they are credited witli a vm'v 
dubious fidelity. The Hazaras, on the other hand, never were a 
Persian race. They belong to the Turanian family, as tlieir 
AIongole.sc|ue features, their crooked eyes, and paueitv of Ijeard in- 
dicate. Some of them are settled in the iMe-shed district, but the 
g'reater number further .south at Alohsinabad. in the district of 
Hakharz. By far their most extraordinary feature is that, though 
Persian neither in blood, religion, nor affinity, they speak tlie 
Persian tongue. Tliey profess the Sunni Alohammedan faith ; and 
although supplying a force of 4d0 cavalry, entertain feelings of 
very questionable loyalty to the Sovereign power. 

Next in succession to Aleshed, on the south, come the border 
districts of Jam. or Turbat-i-Sheikh-Jam (i.e. the Tomb of Sheikh 
Di'ti’Kts of Jam. a local saint of immense sanctity, who was buried 
harz'. .ind here), Bakharzand Khaf. which are at present united under 
a single Persian governor of Arab blood, who bears the title 
ot the Xasrat-el-lSIulk, and who from tlie three distiicts supplies a 
quota of 1,U25 cavalry. The bulk of the population under his rule 
also belong to one of the Chehar Aimak tribes, hut to ueitlier of 
those hitherto meutioned. They are of Arab origin, and ate called 
Timuris. a name which they are said to have derived from the 
great Timur, wlio originally deported them tVom their native 
country in a rage because they had pluudcred hi' motlier when on 
a pilcri'imuge to Mecca, and w!io then lianded rliein over U' 'uhjects 
to an eminent Seyid. to whom also he gave hi' own daughtei' in 
marriage. There are settlements of Timuris in otluu' parts nf 
Khurasan, IK itahly near Xi'hapur ami Sehzewar ; hut the bulk of 
the tiihe are found in the three border di'tricts. now under di'- 
cnS'ion. The ill-judgcil and oppre"ive policy i.>f the Per'iaii 
(ioveriiment lias alienated tlie 'ympathies of tlic'c along \silh the 
other nomad trihesmeu. Indeed, Persia has almost as much reason 
in tliC'e parts to mistru't her own mercenaries as had the Roman 
Empire to doubt its legioii' of Goth' and (laul'. 1 'Ik mid adil 
that the Tirauri'. like tlie Hazaras and Jamsliidi', are Sunni 
Mohammedans. 

Further to the 'Outh lie' tlie exteii'ivc and impurlanr di'triet 
of Rain, wliich include' Ten hrluk^i cu- jiettv giivenior'ln|i'. and 
stivrehes as far as the de~eit that .'eparatC' Khura'an frum Kerman. 
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Kain is ruled by an Arab Amir, in whose family is vested n 
hereditary chieftainship, and who among the boi'der chieftains of 
the south occupies a position analogous and even superior 
to that enjoyed by the Ilkhanis of Bujnurd and Kuchan on 
the north. Mir Alam Khan, the present Governor, is probably the 
most powerful subject of the Persian Crown. Kow more than sixty 
years of age, of strong chai’acter, and with a formidable reputation 
for severity, he has cleared his province of the roving bands of 
marauders, principally Afghans and Beliichis, who used to lay it 
waste wdth impunity ; and is so big a personage that he requires to 
be very cautiously interfeied with by the Central Power. The Amir 
was already Governor at the time of the Seistan Boundary Com- 
mission in 1872, and did not behave with any excess of civilitv to 
Sir F. Goldsmid. However, as the area of his own dominions was 
at stake, Seistan being a subdivision of his province, there was 
perhaps some excuse for oflence : and he has since been extremely 
attentive to such Englishmen as have gone his way. He bears a 
ceremonious title, conferred upon him by the Shah, and holds the 
rank of an Amir-i-Toman, or iMajor-General in the Persian army. 
The sovereignty of the Crown is typified by a detachment of Persian 
artillery in the fort at Birjand. (The Amir has since died, 
November 1891.) 

The inhabitants of the khanate are of Persian and Arab de- 
scent, and are estimated at not less than S0,000. Formerly the seat 

_ , of government was the town of Kain ; but it has now been 

Popula- P T ' T T 

tion and transferred to Birjand. a larger unwalled citv. witli 14.000 
capit.n inhabitants. Colonel .Stewart repoits that opium is 
enormously grown and consumed here, and that hundreds aie said 
to die yearly fi-om excessive indulgence.' The militai'v contribu- 
ot the Amir is i 00 horsemen, from Kain and Seistan combined • 
and two regiments of infantry, which are called out in turn, one 
doing duty in Seistan. while the other is disbanded in Bii'jand. 

Sei.stan. as I have indicated, is one of the Idiih or subdivisions 
of the province of Kain. and is adiiiinisfeied hy a deputy of the 


' PiWe u most inten-itin- paper by Colocel C, E. .Stewart, entitled ‘ The Hera 
alley and the Ptnsian Border from the Heri Bud to Sistan.' 

'.G.S. (Xew Series), vol. viii. pji. (l.s^,i). Kain has been descnbed b 


Valley 

n. 

the Seistan Boundary CommisHon, BSti' (i. Cul. Euan .Smith. GtuGni Prrsia. vol 
i. pp. 330-343 : ii. H. tV. Bellew, From the In,! us to the Ti,/e!s, pp. 320-322). and bv 


the 

I'y 


(Sir) C. ilacGregor, ,/a«r/«'f/ through Khurai-uu, pp. 161,102 
the same writer^ on adjuiniiip panes. 


tor Birjuiid. ride 
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Amir, residing at XasrataLad. In ISSd it ccniriliuiiM] to tlm 
total revenue of Kliora.^an 20.UUO toman.-i (TA-'Jl.) in cu'h. aial 
24.000 A’/e' /'(■«/>■ (G.957 ton^) of grain. .Sei.stan. hii\ve\ er. iiivoh'e^ 
so many independent nroLleiiis. iioiitieal. eoiiiinercial. and 

^eibtan " i i r • • i ■ 

strategical, that I propose to postpone its coiisiuerarinn to 
a sejiarate chapter, where I shall better be able to render justice 
both to its history and to its future. With the south-east corner 
of Seistaii Khorasan terminates. The luelanclujly I)as])t-i-Lut 
succeeds ; and we then come to the province of J’ersian lleluchistan. 
which will more properly fall within the scope of my .second voluimn 
It is along the belt of border territory which I have been de- 
■scribing from the Zultikar Pass to Seistan — a region, as 1 hat e 
„ shown, inhaliited liv tribes mainlv of non-Persiaii origin. 

Kiissian * . ' 

propa- non-Persian religion, and anti-Persian inclinations — that 

‘ Eus.sia has conceived the idea of propuigating her political 

influence. Claiming to be the champion of Sunni iMohammedani-ni. 
as against the Shiah heresy of the Persians, she a[)peals to theii- 
fanatical instincts.' In their irregular levies slie sees a i:) 0 .ssib]e 
auxiliary of great militaiy \alui'. In their situation, commanding 
the flank approach to Herat, and lower down to the Ilelmuntl, slie 
sees an opportunity of threatening .M'ghanistan and of a]i])roncliing 
nearer to the Indian Beluch frontier. Cpon .Seistan. lying mid- 
way between fleshed and the sea. she directs a particularly eii\ iou' 
gaze, knowing that its possession by a rival Power would be the 
one step that might checkmate her complete asceiidenc}' in 
Khorasan. Russian native news-writer' are maintaini'd at I url at- 
i-Sheikh-Jani, Khaf and Kain. Russian emis'ai ies have bi eii 
heard of prosecuting their exph.'rations in these regions, and a 
feveri.sh intert'st is displayed by the Russian authorities in any in- 
formation relating to the little-known districts that extend in the 
direction of the Briti-h border. 

In other words, along the entire circumfei-eiice ol' Khora-an. 
from north-west to south-ea't. occur a succession of points at w hich 
Russian interference, influence, or intrig’ue is being actit ely pushed 
forward ; and so the Muscovite toils are steadily and surely beinu 
wound round the body of the intended victim. A-trabad. Bujiiurd. 

* In lSb2 The Uuvernor «if the 1 ni ti'-Lji'.pbi n ['nAitiif 

actually i.-sued a prnclamati*'n at A;?likal*ad to ihr < iTi ct thai aU i*!' 
villope^ in tlif Atek l-elunged to Russia. an*l '•liuuhl lo r tiihutf t" 

Persia — an exemption from tlieir linami.d Imidt-n- \\hi» li w.i" l.i.o eia"]!'! 
by many. The >ame policy i" now iteinp'’ t» ntativcly j.u-iud -- < i- 
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Kuchan, Kelat, Sarakhs, Khaf, and Seistan are the several scenes 
of operation, and may eventually supply the requisite doorways of 
entry. A glance at the map and at the Transcaspian position of 
Ilussia, coterminous for oOO miles with the northern border of 
Khorasan, will show how a situation which the vicinity of a strong 
Power in possession of the mountains might have rendered ex- 
tremely critical has. in the face of a neighbour as weak and pliant 
as Persia, been converted by Russia into an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. 

It is scarcely possible indeed to exaggerate the effect which the 
Transcaspian conquests of Russia, and her subsequent construction 
Influence railway across the desert immediately outside and 

of the below the Persian frontier, have had upon the political 
Caspian condition, and will have upon the political destinies of her 
raihvaj neighboui’s. This, however, is a wider question than 
.should fall within the scope of a chapter dealing solely with one 
province of the Persian dominion ; and I therefore propose to defer 
it till a chapter is reached which shall handle the whole question 
of Ru'sian influence and policy in Persia, of which General 
Aunenkoff's railway may be described as one of the propelling 
instruments.* 

Before I leave the politics of Khorasan, let me revert once again 
Interior to Its administrative subdivisions, and supplement the 
districts information which I have given about tlie border 
provinces by a brief sketch of its interior districts. I may divide 
these into two clashes : an inner row, or second line, so to speak, 
of border districts ; and districts which have no connection with 
the frontier at all. 


Commencing from the isouth, where we left off with Seistan, and 
striking inland from about the same parallel as Kain, we come to 
the province of Tahhas, which touches on the south that 
of Yezd. from wliich it i^ 200 miles di'taut. The in- 
hahitants of Tabhus are partly Arabs, partly Persians, and are 
ruled by a hereditary chieftain of analogous though inferior position 
to the Khans, Ilkhanis. and Amirs previously described. His name 
is IMirza Molrammed Bakar Kltan, and his official title the Imad-el- 
IMulk, or • Pillar of the State ' : though it cannot he contended that 
either in contributions or in individual importance he lends to it anv 
particular i-npport. Tlie country ia big and poor, the people in- 
' Vide vol. ii. cap. .vxs. 
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offensive and quiet : niid no traci' veniainsof tlie cDuditiun uf affairs 
described by Malerilm at tlie end of tlie fi't centurv. wln'ii the 
chief' maintained theniselve': in practical iudejK'iideiice, and tlieii' 
suljjects were noted for valour.' The Khan proviilc' a coiningcnt 
of l-jC cavalry. 

North of Tabba' i< the small di'trict of dhirshi/, also with ti 
mainly Arab population, and under a Governor respon-ible to the 
Governor-General at Xleshed. Tur'liiz is famous for its 
fruit, whicli is incomparable, and for its sjlp wliich the 
disease, that wrought such havoc iiiGilan. fortunately failed to touch. 
It is abo reported to have tunpioise miiiC'. g-reatly inferi(jr to tho-e 
of Xishapur. 

Tufshizis really in the third, not the second, line of -upport ; for 
between it and Turbat-i-Slieikli Jam occurs the district of Tiirbat-i- 
Turijit-i- Haideri (Tomb of Haider), which is of some strategical 
Haiden importance, as lieing situated upon thi-' line of advance of 
any army advancing from Herat by Khaf upon IMeshed with a view 
of cutting off communication between the capital and Seistan. It is 
peopled principallv by Karai Turks, hut abo by lleluchis. and a 
century ago was brought to a pitch of extraordinaiy power and 
lirosperity Iiv a very remarkable ruh-r named Tshak Khan, who wu' 
said to be as good a merchant as he was a soldier, and as acci miplished 
a student as he was an administrator, and wlrt drew from liis semi- 
independent province a revenue of inn.onn/.- bike most of their 
neighbours the people of Turbat-i-Haideri have said good-bye to the 
days of fighting and freedom, and are now c Ptnpletely subdued by the 
I’ersiaiis. Their country, like Tursliiz. i' rich in mulbi-rih’s and 
orchards: but was Terribly decimated Ixitli liy Turkonian i-avages 
and by the great faminm I’urshiz and d’ui’bat-i-Haidei'i com- 
bined Contribute twaj infantry regiments to the armed streiiorh of 
Ixhorasan, which will be nriticed presently. 

The two interior hi'lnk^ of I’ersia which are not concerned. e\'eu 
in a secoudarv degree, with frontier problem', are those of Xishapur 
and Sebzewar. Their governorships are comfortable berth', which 
are usuallv bestowed upon 'ome JVr'ian princi — .Xishapur, for 


' of Pcraid, V“1 li. pj>. 143. 144. Mir Hn'-fiii Kliaii ami- iboii th*- 

chief of the powerful rulinp’ Arab family, airl, with a jMipulaii-in "t only llo.ooo, 
>U''tained an army of 2,o()0 lior-e and G/hh) font. 

- Malcolm {U'otorij. m> 1. ii p 1 IS) -av'^ <ir ilof'ijiOo/. Ibit a' 

h'- froquentlv 'Peak's (if wtomi’n el'scwhrrc a" c<jui\al«‘Ht T'< !/ I think that the 
latter T.ital niu>r be hahed fAeii thi' eMiniate i' probably f'XbtL^j'Tatt tl 
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instance, being at present under a cousin of the Rukn-ed-dowleb, 
and Sebzewar under bis eldest son. I shall subsequently have 
Nishapur something to say about both when I come to their capitals 
and on my journey from Meshed to Teheran. Xeither district 

contributes any infantry troops to the Persian army, 
having seemingly been granted a special exemption after the visit 
of the Shah in 1868. 

Finally we come back to the large and wealthy district of 
Shahrud-Bostam, to which I have already alluded in a footnote 
Shahiud- when speaking of Astrabad, and which is administered 
Bostam py. j-pg Surviving son of Fath Ali Shah. This is only 
separated by the Elburz from Astrabad ; and thus my task is over, 
for I have now completed the circuit of Khorasan, and supplied 
a sketch of each of the administrative subdivisions of this most 
important province. 

In quitting this branch of my subject, let me sum up the total 
of the armed strength of Khorasan, of which I have already in 
Total passing noticed the majority of the items. The calcula- 
military (jggg of course include the local levies. Sham- 

strength of 

Khorasan MnIcJlis (matcnlock men, tvc.), who might be raised in 
time of war, but the effective troops who, within a few days" time, 
could be called out and placed in the field. 


Infantry (Scrbu: or Regulars), 
i. Ti'rntorial Rigtmenis. 

2 Regiments of Karai Turks levied at Tur.-hiz and Turbat-i- 
Haideri, 800 eacli . ...... 

2 Regiments levied at Birjand, 800 each .... 

(Of these 4 regiment.s only- one wing of eacii is mobilised 
at a time, or half of the whole, the other half being dis- 
banded.) 

ii. Enira-ti-rritorial Regiments. 

4 Regiments usually recruited in Azerliaijaii, ;i of which are 
always in garrison at Jle~hed, 800 each .... 

Total . 

Cavalry (chielly mercenary ). 
Irregnhtr (i.e. effective, but not mobilised), 
Timuris and Tuibat-i-Slicikh Jam ...... 

Jamshidis ....... 

Hazaras ......... 

Zaferanlu Kurds (iiinler the Ilkhani of Kuchan) 

Shahdillu Kurds I , , , 

Goklan Turkoman.s / . . 


i,i;0() 
= 1,000 


= 3,200 

0,400 


. 1 , 02 ,'> 
30o 
. 430 

OOO 

.r ooi > 
L 300 
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CXYXhTtY.— co/tfninrt/. 

Deregez (Turk") . loo 

Kelat-i-Nadiri ........... ir)0 

Kain aii<l Sei"taii ...... . 70 t> 

Tabbas ... ... . . . . l.->o 

Various Towns (sebzewar, Mc ) ....... -loo 

Tntai . b'lrr. 

A/'tilltry . ........... ;^ 0 () 


(20 lieht tielrl gaii" in the Ark at ML'"he<l, 2 fieLl guns at 
Kelat, 0 mountetl at Sarakln.) 


Infantry G,400 

Cavalry . . . . 4,(i7a 

Artillery . ... 200 

Grand Total . 11.275 

Sucli is tlie alleged effective strength of the Khorasan army. 
Properly drilled and decently officered, it might be a respectable 
force. Under es:isting circumstances it cannot be spoken of with- 
out a smile. 

I now turn to the commercial part played by C4reat Britain 
and Eussia in Khorasan. For many years past Eussia. though a 
Commerce with 110 special commercial aptitudes, has con- 

in Khora- ceived the ambition of controlling the markets of Central 
Asia. Inherited from I’eter the Great, tliis idea lias 
been prosecuted with a vigour in striking contrast with the listless- 
ness elsewhere exhibited by the same peoph'. It i> imw a cardinal 
axiom of Eussiau politics in the Ea^^t that commercial must jire- 
cede political control : and the institution of mercantile agents and 
middlemen, the opening up of nuans of conimunicatii)n, and the 
granting of special exemptions and preferences to goods on their 
wav to or from Oriental market^ are invariable features of their 
Asiatic diplomacy. Khora-aii, lying in such near proximity both 
to the Caspian, of which they pos-ess the monopoly of navigation, 
and to Transcaspia. which they compiered in 1 88 1 , has pre-ented 
a suitable field for these opeiations, and may be looked to as 
typifying the high-water mark of Russian commercial success. 

Before, however. I pa — on to examine the present condition of 
affairs, let me call attention to the fact, which I have ne-ver seen 
lA.rnipr recorded in this context, that the trade bet wi'en linrope and 
Brimii Khorasan is not of Eu-sian but of British institution, and 

trarle with 

that loti vtuau" acfo Enfrli>h merchant" were tlie tir>t who 
endeavoured to open up that highway from the Caspian to Meshed 
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'wliicli is now so advantageously utilised b}" our rivals. I regard 
the history of British commercial iatercourse with Persia as one of 
the most remarkable chapters in the little-known or forgotten 
annals of this country : and at a later stage I shall have something 
to say of the indomitable gallanti-y with which, in ages when 
merchants required to wield the sword almost as deftly as the pen, 
the representatives of English trading companies carried the flag, 
and the merchandise, and the high name of Great Britain into 
lands where all lisked and many lost their li\ es in each venture, 
and whence those that returned were welcomed with no plaudits 
from crowded halls, and received no medals from royal societies. 
Among the ideas that fired the imagination of John Elton, the 
gifted but unstable Englishman, who himself both created and 
destroyed that revival of the British Caspian trade in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, whose history has been so minutely 
recorded by one of the prominent actors in the scene, Jonas 
Hanway. was that of establishing a British factory at Meshed, and 
of importing, via Astrabad, the woollen cloths of London, which 
were to be exchanged at the capital of Khorasan for the fabled 
wealth of the East. "With what a grim ii’ony we now read the 
sanguine words in which he recommended liis plan to the British 
Minister at St. Petersburg : — 

The British merchants cannot have any formidable rivals to contend 
with, or to apprehend, in the trade from Meshed to Bokhara. They can 
never be supplanted in this trade so long as they secure a passage for 
their goods through the Empire of Russia, and a freedom of navigation 
on the Caspian, both of which it will be the interest of the sovereign of 
Russia to grant to the subjects of Great Britain.' 

How this too fanciful picture of a generous and unsuspecting 
Russia and a money-making England failed of realisation will be 
told later on. Here I will relate only the brief historv of its 
application to IMeshed. Hanway himself penetrated as far as 
Astrabad, in December 171o, with the merchandise which he 
proposed to transport from thence by caivu an to Meslied ; luit he 
got no further, for during his stay in the city a rebellion broke out 
against Xadir Shall, his goods were .seized and plundered, and he 
was within an ace of lieing sold in slavery to the Turkomans 
Two other factors, however, of the RusJan oi- Muscovy Company 

' JlitftvrU-dl Accoi'iii of IJnthJ, Triidc on r thr Ca^j.ian, hy 3onas Hanway. 
vol. i. pp 37-3!-*. 
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(trading from London) snccooded in reaching Alc'lied. One of 
them, Mungo Graham or Graeme, ^va^^ murdered eii liis reiurii 
journey at Semnan in 171-j.* The other, ^'oii Mierop, resided for 
two years and three months in Meshed, from I71d— 'e ljut mer 
with little success, for he only .sold 22,000 crowns, or o.-jlh*/. worth 
of goods. He returned in safety, but no one else was found to 
reiteat so hazardous an experiment ; and within three rears' time 
every British merchant had left the country, only too glad in tho^e 
storinj' times to havi“ esca})ed with his life. 

Such was the history of the first attempt at British trade with 
Meshed. During this century the shifting of the cajiital to 
Later Teheran, the greater security of communication, and the 
conditions i-f-opening of the Bunder Ablias routi* from the Persian 
Gulf on the south, have brought Meshed once again within the 
sphere of British or Anglo-Indian commercial enterprise : while 
her successive encroachments ujton the north have given Russia 
a more than corresponding advantage in that direction. Earlier 
travellers have from time to time reported the growing influence of 
Russian trade in the.se parts, and Ehora'iin has. not without 
apparent justice, been regarded in recent yeai-s as irretrievably 
lost to the British merchant. 

At first sight this alarm would appi-ar to be well-fiunded. A 
visitor to the bazaars of any of the important towns cT Khrirasan, 

-Vppiirent from Asrrabad to Me.'ln-d (such u' Sluihi'iul. Sebzewar, 

Ru53i,in Xishapur. Buiiiurd. .Shirwaii, and Xuchan). will find 

ency the evidences of Russian influence very nbviun' tn ihe 

outer eve. TJie shops a]ipear to be laden with Jlu^ian cettnn-, 
calicoes, and chintzes, with Russian sugar, crockery, iind hardw-are, 
and, indeed, with all tile cheajier uecessai'ie' of (RHi^ed life. 
Entering Ivliorasaii, either ciii Biuider-i-Gez. .V'trabad. and 
Shahrud. or bv Ashkabad and Kuchaii. the-e good' flow in a 
great wave from one end of the province fo the oiliei-. and com- 
pletely drown any foreign competition in the native market-. 
French suo'ar used to be im]iorted from IMar-eille-. i-hI Bombay. 

* Zbir/., vol. i. p : vol. ii. p. 24. 

■ Compare Colonel Val Baker, (louiU m the p Ik'-'- ' I!ie wln-le trn<k- 

of Central A'ia i' ."low ly drifting mtn Ku'->ian liaii'N.' ai;il 11 ( If .not an. ///r 
^Zcrv vol. i j). 4''' ‘ Piii>-'ia Chanpletely (•‘•ntroN tla* tiadf ml’ .M*''!’' <1 In 

European g■ood^, t'xcepr perl-ap" in '-ii 2 ’ar.a little of Mhioli '•I'fnC' ii-'in illo-. 

Cloth.«, linen and cttoii p'lxnl'-. jMU'odain. nla'" tra\'', lariij-', and miker maiiafar- 
tured European urtiele'^ are Ku^'-ian.' 
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TliP trade is now extinct, and no sugar, either loaf or crushed, l)ut 
Eussian is seen. Russian kerosine from Baku commands the 
market. In 1S8S-9. 36,000 ponds were imported into Jle^hed. 
Lamps, chandeliers, candle-shades, lustres, trays, glasses, tumblers, 
samovars, teapots, saucers, locks, and cheap cutlery are all of 
Russian origin, and sugwest to the casual observer that the supply 
of the entire furniture of life has been monopolised by Russian 
enterprise. 

While I was in fleshed. I took such .steps as were open to me, 
by consulting the best authorities, including Messrs. Ziegler's 
Per^i.in asxent. the sole European mercantile house represented 
tifrures there, to ascertain the true state of affairs, and more 
especially the respective volumes and values of Russian and Anglo- 
Indian trade. It is well known that in Persia it is almost im- 
pos.sible to obtain statistics, and that such as are with infinite- 
difficulty procurable are too often imperfect or erroneous. Calcu- 
lations as to the total amount of trade are frequently made from 
Custom-house returns, which do not necessarily supply a reliable 
basis of induction. Figures are readily given by European 
merchants or their agents : but native merchants either do not 
care to disclose them, or sometimes do not keep them at all. 
Therefore, of neither the figures which I am about to give, nor of 
those published by the officials of the Briti.sh Government, can 

ab. solute accuracy be postulated in Khorasan any more than in 
other parts of Per.'ia. They may be regarded, however, as ap- 
proximately correct. 

I was assured by my informants in Meshed that, while the 
volume of trade in Khorasan was indisputably Russian, the value 
was still on the side of the English. I’lu' cheaper objects 

m. iti'oiiTn which were everywhere visible and which flood the pettv 
MeOiefl j-etail shop' all hailed from Russia, and competition with 
them was impos-ible ; but the more co.stly impurts, entering 
Khorasan partly from the west. vi,i Tabriz, Teheran, and Shahrud, 
but in far greater quantity from the south, rid Bunder Abbas on 
the sea. and Kerman, were of Briti'h or Anglo-Indian origin, and 
estimated in £ ■<. fi.. it could be demonstrated that Meshed at that 
moment did a larger trade with Bombay than it did with the whole 
of Russia. For instance, the cu.stoms dues for Meshed for the year 
18.s8 (i.e.. the rrtrni collected on imported mprchandi>e) had been 
bought from the Government for the sum of 50,(100 
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tumaiis equal to 1/.)/ of whicli it was calculated that dd.doii fmii'ins 
would be levied on goods from Bunder Abbas, and 20, (inn 1 111 good', 
from the whole of the rest of Persia and from Rimsia. the latter 
not even amounting to one-half of the le.-ser fractiuii. 

This assurance struck me as requiring elucidation at the time; 

and I have since been able to exphiin and in 'onu' ivqiecm to 

^ correct it bv the much fuller details contained in an ad- 

Eepoi't of . ‘ . 

tile British mtrable commercial report compiled by (lonsul-deiieral 
Coiisul.ite year (IS'dP), the tir>t that lias 

ever been issued from Meshed or Khorasan, and in itself an ample 
justification of the presence of a British consular staff in so impor- 
tant a trade centre as Me.shed. TliLs publication is contained in 
the series of Diplomatic and (fonsnlar Reports on trade and finance, 
issued by the English Foreign < Hlice ; and will no doulit be i he lirst 
of an annual series. - 

From this rejiort I gather that the total value of .Vnghi-Indian 
goods imported into Khorasan in IccO-dU ftlie Persian year is 
Valuer of counted from the vernal equinox, i.e. from ,March 21. 
Bi-uish 1880. ti.i March 21. 1800) was 81.:hh)/,. and the total 
Eu.nsi.ui value of Russian goods llthltxf/. But to the former 
impoits should certainly be added a coimiilerable jtorfioii of the 
value of the Chinese black and green teas, shipped from I’ombay, 
and no doubt for the most part purchased and bn^iigdit from China 
by British merchants. The total value of thi' ('hiiie-e tea wa' 
433, UOU toni'his. or 123.714/. ; but very nearly the whole of it only 
passes through Meshed in transit to Bokhara. Khiva. Ac., the taste 
of the Khorasanis being partial to Indian black te.a. of w hich an 
import of 1 2, Ootg. is included in the total of .\nLrlo-Indian imports 
already quoted. The addition tlieret<j of a large fraction of the 
value of the Chinese tea will explain the othertvi^e amliiguuus 
statement of my informants. 

Here let me pause to consider and balance tlii- facilities at the 
disposal of the rival European Powers for trade with Khorasan. 
An;;lo- Xominallv there are three trade routes available for 
trade” British or xViJglo-lndian import.s, in practice only two. 
rentes Fii-'t is the leng^hv overland journey riil Teheran and 
Tabriz from the Turkish port of Trebizoud. inthc angle of the Black 

‘ Conolly mentions that in 1830 the cu-^toms •luc-' “f t| were f.iruied fur 

tni/ia/is . — On'rlili/// Jour/fcf/ to India, vnl. i. p. 201, 

■ Aiiniud Si'rua, No. ToS- 
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Sea, a total distance by caravan march of 1,-jUO miles, and occupy- 
ino- a camel four months of time.' Second is the route from 

C 

Thinder Abbas on the Persian Gulf to Meshed, of which there are 
two variations : the shorter journey vui Kerman, Rahwar. Nahiband 
and Tun, a distance of 940 miles, or 40 days by mule and 75 days 
by camel; and the longer deviation ciii Yezd, which is occasion- 
ally taken by merchants, because of the greater abundance of 
transport and the additional chance of finding a sale in the busy 
mart of Yezd. The third, and by far the most direct and shortest, 
route for Indian merchandise, would be cui the Bolan Pass by rail 
to the British frontier at Chaman in Beluchistan, and thence 
by Kandahar and Herat to Meshed, a distance from the Indian 
frontier of oO stages only, or G70 miles. This route, however, 
which was once a crowded trade artery, has practically been killed 
by the exorbitant transit dues charged by the Amir of Afghanistan,- 
who^e fiscal policy is conceived on the strictest ])rotectionist 
principles, and i? coldly indifferent to the convenience or the com- 
merce of his neighliours. Of the two former or practicable routes, 
that from Trebizond was utilised by British merchandise in 1889 
to the value of dd.IOO/.. that from Bunder Abbas by Anglo- 
Indian merchandise (excluding the China tea) to the value of 
00,s70/. 

Bj- treaty between Great Britain and Persia, only five per cent. 
ml. ritloi-em can be charged upon British merchandise, at the port 
Import 01' town of entry. Thus British goods will be called upon 
autie- fop this impost at Tabriz (liaving pas.sed through Trebizond, 
in transit, duty free), and Anglo-Indian goods at Bunder Abbas. 
But as in the case of Khorasan there are no British merchants at 
the destination or at the big towns c;( rmitt’. the Persian Custom- 
house officials take the ojiportunify of screwing a little more than is 
their due, and subjecting foreign merchandise to the same system 
as prevails for native goods, viz. the payment of a customs dutv at 
each large city. Thus British goods from Trebizond after paying 
their five per cent, at T.abriz will, after parsing into the hands of 

■ The froicht-cliaree of each camel-lo.ml from Trfbi.;on(I to ileslied is 274 
Ao/o'e.., i o. 7/. IT.-'. : fiom liunrli r Alil.as (/•(« Kenoar.) to Mr-liod. a tom./,/,- i e" 

2 /. ll.«. r>rf. 

- The Amirlo\i.s2/ 2.c up .i, tv.-rv cwt., and the cst of o.aph oamel-load is 
fiirtluT 24 7.t On ihe Kalml road 1.,- i~ r.-p,,rtod to levy Ml rupees (^ 5 /. 4 ,/) 

on every cameMoad ol led, an L'o.ids in tran-ii to llokli.ara. This i, not Protec- 
t'.or. but Prolnhition 
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Persian mercliants. pay a fuitlier two ami a lialf per cent, upon 
entering Kliorasan, or seven and a half per cent, in all. Similarly 
the total of dues levied on the Kerman route from ihuuler Ahbas 
will be about seven and a half per cent. ; and by the more circuit- 
ous Yezd route nine percent. The excess above the stipulated 
live per cent, would be avoided if tliere wei-e British consignee' 
at the destination. Another plan of the Persian C'u'tom-hoU'e 
officers at the ports is to levy les.s than the stipulated five jier cent, 
there, but to give no voucher for the sum receit ed ; and thus to 
provide their confraternity in the remaining cities with the opjior- 
tunity not merely of making up the five per cent., but sometimes 
of almost doubling its amount. 

The.se are the di.sadvantages under which British or Anglo- 
Indian trade labours. Rus'ia has at her command four trade 
^ . routes : (1) the Titiis-Tabriz-Teheran line ; (2j the Kesht- 

tradV Teheran line ; (3; the Gez-A.strabad-Shahrud line ; and 

routes Ashktdtad-Kuclnin line in connection with the 

Transcaspian railway. The three first have been practiciilly super- 
seded by the last, which is oidy l-jP miles in length, which is being 
converted along it.s entire distance into a carritigreable higliway. and 
which, in narrating my own journey. I liave already described.' 
Iso words are needed to exphiin tlie enormous ;id\ autage of wliicli 
she is the possessor : an advantage witli whicli we are only able to 
compete becau.se of ber inability to .supply some of the largest 
articles of import, such as tea and indigo; and because of the. 
as vet. superior (pialitv of British manutactuivs None the le — 
it is not surprising to find tlie British consul summarising his 
ojtiniou of the situation in the'e words : — 

It is obvious that with the Transca.'}>ia.u railway at .Vslikabad, oidy 
1-50 miles from Meshed, and with both towns linked as they shortly 
will be bv an excellent niac,ad.ainised ■ road, Briti.sli goods, liaviug to 
cross the seas and traverse long, rough land routes cannot hope to cone 
pete with Russian goods, even in these pri,\ inces of Per.sia, unless our 
railway is extended in tlii' ilirection. 

Russiti is thoroughlv alive to the tnlvtuitagc of her 'ituatiou. 

I have 'ince licnoi ( M.iy Isuljtliat la a’, y. -| ■] ilia!. " cai t lii .ovi: O' 
tlii.'c, r,r four hur-c.-, have imilv aiat traihe on iIm‘ KVn h.ii,- 

tli'hed 'tctiun of the load 

- I tliiiik this word i- a iiil'iirinicr, for I am coio ■.i.C". I ihai wito • h' oi j n.ti 
IM.ic \dani to he lai-ed from tin- di-ad an<l d)o|i]'Cii down on t ho .t-' k.i ' '.id- 'h -Ui 1 
road he wouhl -tand a-ii.i-t at 'nch a pro-: it ill ion ol hi- lo-poi m!-', nanio 
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and endeavours to push it by fiscal tactics, which are discounten- 
anced by the gentlemen who call themselves political economists in 
Customs England, but which are a familiar feature in the corn- 
duties inercial strategy of foreign countries, and of the llussian 

Government in particular. Her own goods pay the regular fiva 
per cent, on crossing the Persian borders But in order to encourage 
the export of Persian cotton, she allows it a differential preference 
of ten per cent, over that imported by the Baltic or Black Seas. 
By a Customs decree of February 1889. Persian goods passing into 
Transcaspia pay an ml voloreni duty of two and a half per cent. 
But by a later decree of February 1890 such goods, if only passing 
through Transcaspia in transit to Europe, are exempted from all 
duty whatever, if forwarded by Ashkabad or by any other station 
of the Transcaspian railway. 

Of the Anglo-Indian imports from Bunder Abbas, the largest 
item, excluding the China tea, is still tea : Indian green tea to 
Largest the value of 7,140/. /mostly in transit to Bokhara), 
Indian black tea, which is preferred iit Ivhorasan, 
Indian to the Value of 12.000/. Next comes indigo, with a total 
value of 10,170/., of which more than one-half is in transit to- 
Russian Central Asia.* The import duty on thi> indigo affords 
an illustration of the cumulative system of taxation before 
mentioned : for three per cent, is exacted at Bunder Abbas, one 
per cent, at Kerman, and two and three-fourths per cent, on 
arrival at Meshed. This, with the two and a half per cent, 
exacted by Russia, when it passes into Transcaspia, and the 
further two and a half per cent, levied by Bokhara on the fron- 
tiers of that khanate, makes it a somewhat expensive luxurv by 
the time it reaches the Tartar capital. In calico «lieetinws 
and shirtings, both grey and bleached, there is a marked pre- 
ference for British over Russian goods, and of these nearly 
12.000/. worth are imported riO Bunder Abbas. A coiisiderahle 
quantity of Kashmir shawls, of copper sheeting and tin. and 
finally of drugs and apices, are the concluding items worthv of 
mention. 

The Tabriz-Teheran line brings whatever cottons and chintzes 
can succeed in holding their own against the cheaper Russian 

• Indigo is largely u-ed everywhere in Central .Uia to dve silk and cotton 
garments, to stain nlas-, and to give the colour to tln.-e hlue and white enamelled 
tiles which are so familiar a feature in secular as well as religious ornamentation 
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imports of the same article. English knives and scissor', cruckt'rv 

and porcelain, of which there seemed to be very little in tlie bazaai's, 

but which come bv this route, !ir<' ori'edilv snanned 
2. Briti>sli , T • 1 1 1 1-1 * • 

up whtui onered tor sale, tiiousrh at hm*li(‘r pric{^> than 
the corresponding articles of Eussian manufacture. .Simultane- 
ously I found a consensus of opinion that the Eussian import of 
cheap cotton fabrics of which I have spoken had been very iniicli 
overdone, that the bazaars were now overstocked with these’ good', 
and that they could only be sold at prices which would I'csult in 
serious losses to their owner'. The main feature of the com- 
petition between the two countries was undoubtedlv thi' : 
that all English articles are con-idered vastly supeJ'ior in 
durafiility and cpiality ; but that the enormous distances which 
they have to traverse and the high prices which mii't necessarily 
be charged, render it almost impos.sible for them to compete witli 
their rivals. For my part I think it e.xtraordinai-y, when wc com- 
pare the two situations (putting a'ide altogether the articles 
in which Eussia cannot compete, such as indigo, minerals and 
teaj. that Great Biitaiu should still claim so creditable a propor- 
tion of the trade. 'Whether it can Vie maintained is another 
question, to which I should hesitate to retui-n an affirmative 
answer. 

Of the Russian total of 110,100/. imported by the Transca.spian 
railway, cotton stuffs, plain and coloured, ciuistitute nearly one- 
third. The second largest item i.s sugar, which has 
driven every other sugar, French or Indian, nut ef the 
market, and is sold in the bazaai’s at Ibb a pound — a price that is 
in the main due to the bounties granted by the Eussian Govern- 
ment to Eussian ex])urter' of the article.' and with wliich it i' 
next to impossible for Indian 'Ugar. even though made from the 
sugar-cane, to compete. Russian crockeiy and porcelain. « hich 
are alnio't universal, amount to 1 1 .'lOtO. ; and tlie value of Rus-iau 
hardware is only 1.000/. les'. 

If We turn to tht' e.xpurts of Khorasan. ]iliysical consideratinns 
will explain the fact that the trade with Eiis'ia i' vastly in exce." 
of that with India. Exclusive of such Indian goods as pas' 

' One i-iuble (i'x ) per poa<l ^30 Ib^.) oxf'i^e <lnij i" n-fiintb 'l >>n Kii'"i:n! "'i-’.ir 
f-xported abroad. In the ca'-e. however, of TeiiTral A'-ia and I’er-i.i, tIg* reba’*., 
ha\iiiL! 'fivrtl it'i purjio-e bv cornph tely dri\ luir out all «>i Imt c- 'iiijM! ituf' fri'Ui 
The iitark'-T, wa.-? di-'-< oiitiniud frmin May 1. 
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thimigli Kliorasaii to Russian territory, the figures of export to 
Russia (some of course in transit to other European countries) 
amount to a total of lll.oOO/, Cotton, assisted by the 
n^to * differential preference before alluded to, is responsible for 
Russia large figure of nearlv lo.OOO/. "Wool is credited with 

about half that total. o.TOO/. worth of Turkoman and Persian 
carpets are sent to Europe, not all, of course, to Russian destinations. 
Finally, out of the total output of turquoises from the celebrated 
mines near Xishapur, which is estimated at nearly 2o,UUU/. an- 
nually, over 17, <100/. were despatched in 1889 by the Transcaspian 
railwa}' to Europe. 

That some idea mav be gained of the enormous increase in 
Russo-Persian trade, due to the prosperous working of the Trans- 
Growtii .)f Caspian railway, let me compare the figures that I have 
Russo- given with those of the first nine months of 1880, 

trade the railway ha\ ing only reached Ashkabad in December 
1885. From January to October 188(3 the exports from Persia 
to Ashkabad equalled 01 .<>((0/.. the imports to Per-sia from Ashkabad 
37.U(.>0/. The totals for 1889 were, as I have shown, respectively 
111,500/.. and 110.400/. In other words the exports have very 
nearly doubled in the space of three years, while the imports 
have exactly trebled. 

Against These imposing figures the export trade to British 
India can only oppo>e the modest total of oO.OOd/.. nearlv the 
whole of which is represented bv Khorasan opium, in- 

2. to India i i ,• .i • ‘ ^ 

tended chiefly tor the Chinese market. Ten years ago 
the total output of opium in Khorasan was only 100 hundred- 
weight. The value of rhe export, over and above that which is 
consumed in the province, is now o7,l(.»0/. to India, as well as 
14,o()0/. to Constantinople, or a total of 51.4(J0/. 

In order to complete the survey of the commerce of Khorasan, 
the figure- of Perso-Afghan trade mu-t be added. There is very 
little difference in the respective values of imports and 
.\ft.'ii.iii exports, either country contributing in about equal pro- 
portion to the needs of the other. Whereas Afghanistan, 
ho\t e\ er. sends hei indigenous shee]iskin coat.s (yie.-'/i ////.-■), pi-tachios 
&c.. the bulk ot Persian exports are Ru-sian piece goods, sugar, 
and hardware. The value of the ex])orts from Khorasan fnto 
AfghanLstan is returned a- 1 S.JdO/.. of im]ioi't- into Khorasan from 
Afghanistan a- I 7.o()(t/. 
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Adding n]i tin* mitin* totals. \vi- arrivn at ilia I'dlliiwinn' 
liypotlietical estiinati- of tlie trade of Khora'iaii : 
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From this total «'e must make a coiisiderahle rediirtioii. on 
account of the goods that are reckoned in it more than once, tii-'i 
upon entering the province and then upon leaving it. On the 
other hand, the figures of export ciii Teheran. Tahriz. and Trelti- 
zond do not ajipear. The ab'^ence ot any ligures of tlie I’ers-o- 
Bokharau trade doe-i not make as much dittereiice a-, might otlier- 
wise be e.xpected. the IVrsian exports to Bokhara con'istine 
almost tvliolly of Anglo-Indian good.s, tea. indigo, mu-lin. h'c.. 
which have already been reckoned in tlie Bunder Abbas inpiorta- 
tions. 

Having analysed the present situation, and endeavoured to 
some extent to forecast the future <if foreign trade witli Khorasnii. 
Steps to be it maynot be out of place if I liere indicate such sti'p' as 
taken lij- puight with advantage be taken bv the Briti-Ii Boveni- 

CTi-eat C ^ ^ 

Britain uieiiT. in ordei' to retain and develop that share ot' the 
business which they naturally possess. ;uid to ]iri'\-ent an nlrimate 
loss of the remainder. Five sucli precautionary mea'Ui'es are 
within the range of pracricability, altlioiigli I fear that rheir 
probability i.s not in each case in the same rtitio. Britisli con- 
sular officials should be ajipointed to 'iqierinieiid and ]irotect the 
principal trade route fr.nn tlie soutli. AVlien 1 wa- ar Bunder 
Alibas t.here was not a single European in the jilacc. and only an 
unaccredited and purely iinoHicial represiuitai ive of British mer- 
cantile iuTerests. A Biatisli \ ice-f'onsul might ino-r opportunely 
be appointed at Kerman, and a Coiisidar agent at ^ e/d. or ce ■ 
rejv//. Secondlv. the road running northward from Kerman, re/ 
Bahwar. Xaliibnnd and Tun, which is the prinei]ial caravan loute 
trom the Clulf to Meslied. might witli ea-e and at a -m.all evpi ioe 
be vastly imprii\-ed bv clearing out and re-usfitating tin- Hlled-up 
wells and water-cours,- bv wliicb it was i.iiee fevt ili-' d. 'fliiidly. 
I see no reason whv not oidv should tin- exi-iing riaite be 
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improved. 1)1-11 a new one opened up from the British po.ssessions 
in Beluchistan to the Persian border, avoiding Afghan ten-itory 
altogether, and proceeding e.g. from Quetta ii’a Seistan to Birjand. 
All of these are feasible measures, and there can be no excuse for 
any supineness in developing or facilitating such pacific avenues 
of Ano-Io-Indian influence. The fourth remedy, which has doubt- 
less engaged the attention of the Indian Government, is an intima- 
tion to the Amir of Afghani.stan, not on gi-ounds of political economy, 
for which I suspect that Abdur Raliman Khan would profess a very 
reasonable contempt, but on the grounds of the avowed wish of 
the Suzerain Power, that it is desirable to modify a fiscal policy 
which is injurious to his own subjects, and displeasing to his chief 
allies. The fifth and last reined}", to which I shall revert at greater 
length in dealing with Seistan, is the construction of a rival 
British railroad on the s<)uth, to l)alance the Transcaspian railway 
in the north, and enable us to compete with Russia in a fair field, 
and with her own -weapons. 

I now proceed to explain the reasons for which, apart from 
the legitimate desire for commercial profit, both Powers — Russia 
Eussi.in find Great Britain — are induced to regard Khorasan with 
intense a concern, what is the objective of Russian 
Khorasan policv ill the ciiiuprehensive designs which I have 
described in this chapter, and what are the counter-interests and 
responsibilities of this country. The passion for territorial 
aggrandisement is one which, though it is indignantly repudiated 
by Russian writers, no one with his eyes open can believe to be 
other than a dominating influence in the Russian mind. There 
is a step in the development of every great Power in which the 
lust for new pns.sessions is in excess of every other sentiment. 
Russia is now in this accpiisitive stage of empire. Great Britain, 
having passed through it. and having in her day experienced its 
intoxicating fumes in all their intensity, has emerged into the 
more sober atmosphere of the conseiwative stage. In other words 
Russian interest in Khcwasan is the cupidity of the would-bi" 
po.'Sessor. England, on the contrary, neither aspires to, nor will 
ever hold, a square yard of the countrv. 

If we inquire tlit' ulterior reasons for which Russia desires the 
possession of Khorasan, they are not far to seek. Her Transcas- 
pian conquests have brought under her control a region, the 
greater part of which consists of barren wilderne.ss, and whose 
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only fertile spots are a series of detaclied oases at the lia^t' of a 
moontain range. On the otlier side of that mountain rangt* for a 
distance of oUU miles extends a countrv wliich. in the 

Contract i • t i n i 

to Trails- plains aiicl hollows that St^parate it> nianifnid ridges, con- 
ceals an abundance of ■wealth, in fruit, in minerab. in ]')ro- 
duce of eveiy kind, above all in grain. Slie is like a man cnmjting 
in a desolate and .‘'tony field divided only by a tliiek heiltre fi'om 
a spacious pasture, 'where he sees food fo)’ himself, fodder for 
bis beasts, comfort and repose for both. AVhat a temptation to 
break through the hedge and poach on the hidden preserves I 
Such are the feeling's with which the Russians regard l\lii')rasan. 
Thej- would fain move from Akhal Tekke to Kuchan, fi'om A-'hka- 
bad to Meshed. Here they would find supplies that might feed 
mighty armies, mountain fa'tne^ses invulnerable to attack, a docile 
population, a resting-ground where new plans of action could be 
formed, and a base whence they could be scd in motion in the 
future. 

It is the latter context — viz., with a view to future political 
contingencies — that Khorasan acquires a furthei' and definite value 
AiJieil-d- in Russian eyes. At present Russian is separated from 
Aftrliau territorv in Central Asia bv Sir West Ridgewav'.'' 
frontier — au artificial line drawn for a distance of tl-jii 
miles from the Heri Rud to the Oxus. This line could, no dcmbt, 
at any moment be violated : but no territorial aoqui'itions of im- 
niecliate value would result, and the .step could only be taken at 
the risk, nav, with the certainty, of war with Great Britain. Hriw 
much simpler to slip round the corner and so to turn tlie enemy ' 
flank ! From the Zulfikar Pa^s to tlie southern extremity cif 
Seistan. Persia is coterminous with .\fghani'tan : and a I'ower 
established upon the Peivian side of tliat border would command 
Herat fthere is a carriage road of 2o0 mile' from Meshed to Herat), 
threaten the road bv Farrah and Girishk to Kandaliar. ami be 
brought to the very bank' of the Helmuncl. Ru'^ia settled in 
Khorasan. and especially in that fringe of border teriitory which I 
have been at such pains to de^^cribe. has no need to iutriuge any 
Anglo- Afghan boundary. The entire wp'teru frontier of .\fgliani- 
stan lies exposed to her influence or as.'^ault. t iirtliermore. in 
Sei‘'tan she comes into clo.'e contact with a part of Beluchi'tan of 
disputed ownership and unsettled tenure, and i' .'Ojiai'afed liy only 
a short distance from the advanced Briti'h frontier in Pi'liin, 


ttrif 
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Finally, having reached that point, she is already half way to the 
sea ; and. her railways once carried as far as Xasratahad, she 
wonld begin to felicitate herself upon a port on the Indian Ocean 
and the long sought outlet in the southern seas.' 

The physical conditions which I have expounded, the designs 
of Russia, of which evidence can be produced incapable of refuta- 
British in importance of any movements so intimately 

terest-< in affecting Afghanistan explain the interest which England 

KhorASAU . , n T , . , . . . 1 rn 1 5 

1;^ thereliy coinpelled to take in tins portion ot the oliah s 
dominions. Those who argne that Khorasan i.s far from India, and 
can therefore safely be left alone, repeat tlie hnbecile fallacy that 
has already been attended with such pitiable results in the past, 
and that has landed ns in onr I'ecent position in both Persia and 
Afghanistan. Afglianistan has often been described as the north- 
western glacis of onr Indian citadel ; and to allow an enemy to 
effect a lodgment uudisturbed upon even the outskirts of that 
glacis is to comm if a strategical error of the first importance. 
British policy in Khorasan is directed to the safeguarding of 
British — i.e.. of Afulian — interests in that cpiarter : to the main- 
tenance of the polirical •'rin/c.s — i.e., of the Persian dominion ; 
and more ])articulnrly to the watching of those approaches from 
the south, the freedom of which is indispensable to British com- 
merce, and the control of which hy a hostile instead of an allied 
Power wonld he an appreciable peril to Hindustan. It is a con- 
.solatory fact that General iMaclean. tlie recently appointed Consul- 
General at Meslied. is also Consul for Selstan. An independent 
British official should, however, be deputed to the latter place, 
whose near ]iroxiiniTy To the Anglo-Beloch frontier renders it of 
great importance to British interests, and whose resources, if 
developed by scientitic irrigation and a railway, might make it a 
nucleus of commercial influence radiating through central and 
southern Persia, and even cuniiteilialancing Russian ascendeiicv in 
noitheni Ixhorasan. 

I’inally. let me indicate what I believe to be the attitude of the 
population of Khorasan towards Russia and Great Britain, and the 
assistance or the reverse that either Powei- may expect to meet 
with in the prosecution of its schemes. Earlier travellers, such 

‘ That tlit-e .tie n.it the eff-prine ,,f imagination, hut are seriun-ly 

entertained l.y Un-ia. .-i idence will he furthcemiiie, in a later eliupter upon 
llu^sian Policy in Pi-isia a" a wimlo. to 
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as Fi-aser,' ilacGivgnr,* anil Napier, rt-porlfil a widi-sjiread a\e]-sioii 
in northern Khorasaii to the Ivajar dynasty, and a piotiunid dis- 
persion affection towards the central Governinent of Teh. Tan. 
loyalty proce.'S of time and the firm rule of the pre',eni 

Shah have obliterated these antipathies, and Kliorasan i- ;!■< 
negatively loyal as any other part of Persia, fly neg.aiive loy.alty 
I mean that the rule of the .sovereign i.s passivelv ac(ptie-ced in hv 
the bulk of the people, who of themselves would institute no move- 
ment for change; but that tliis feeling nowhen' amounts to a spiiii 
of enthusiasm, nor has kindled the fainte.st sjtark of national iinitv. 
Whilst, therefore, tlu' people would be extremely unlikely to fight 
against the Shah, they would lie almo.-t as unlikely to light for 
him — a position which renders their allegdance a qnantitv of l erv 
precarious value. Against the Afgl'.an.s. no doubt, who are Sunni., 
and hereditary enemies, such a feeling. a])proximating to national 
unity, might be aroused. But I am not now ttilking of po-sibh- 
warfare with an Asiatic enemy, luit of tiie de.sigim and encroticii- 
ments of Russia. If Russia, therefore, were to-moirow to under- 
take a hostile mownient against Kliorastni, what might the in- 
habitants of that province be expected to do t 

My answer is that, if the movement wen* acconqianied Ijy the 
smallest display of military f.rce. they would ]iroIiaiily do nothing- 
liussi.in still and accept the cliange of masters, in the li.-lief 

prestige tiliat it was Kisiuet. and that they might fare, if not th.. 
same, at least a little better, and could not fare mueli wor-e. Tin- 
utter rottenness of Persian aduiini-tration. by wln'eh the pool 
people have been long 0)ijires>ed without hojje of redres-, ha- 
taught them to tuiu with eageriies- to any alternative tluit at h-a-r 
promi.res a change. I am unable to ;,ay whether the Kus-ian- ar.- 
personallv popular in I’ersia. not having hud the mean- of ascer- 
taining bv]iersonal inquiry on a .-ufticieutly large scale, and liai iim 
received the must contradictory answer- fi-om my several infoi-mant-. 

' Joiinifii 'mio Khontnn f'a]>. xxii. ‘ DuririL’’ tin* r‘*nr'-f* i<f unr i'Tniii' p'-c i 
Me&hed, there was iioUiin" tli.-a striu-k me inuu f«>r( ifily than t !i<- \ inl.-nt Laipd 
borne by all rank-? <»t j.eoj'le to tIa* reiirninL: family uf i’ersin. Tla-y wer* nc\* r 
spoken of witlioiu (letf-tation, and name apyoar-s t-t ’or al* uPhefl Vvi’h a.l 

that In cruel, tyrannical, aiid iiinuNt. Thi" wa^ in 

' Journey iln’niKfli Khoro-^tio, vel i. ]>. 2./». 'In Klmra-an tlare an<>t} i r 
opinion, which i< n-* yirrvalrnt a** b« lief in th*- Un^'iai.N, and iliar i- <•..]. t* 
the Kajar. ’J hi^ I have lu'ard « xy re^^ed e\er and ..v« ra_ain, «•< uph a \s itli ( p tl,. 
the reverse of complimentary ' Thi-* wa^ m 1 n7“* 
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But the reputation acquired hy them in Khorasan owing to their 
liljeration of the slaves at Bokhara and Khiva, most of whom were 
I’ersians from this pro^■inced and their deliverance of the border- 
lands from the deva-.tating scourge of the Turkomans, combined 
with the prestige of their numbers and ever forward progress, have 
predisposed a naturally craven race to regard their advance with 
mingled resignation and respect. Some would be found to think 
the change a decided gain. The majority would vote it inevitable. 
The sympathy of the few, aided by the apathy of the many,, would 
disarm opposition and pave the way for an easy conquest. If it be 
inquired whether the spirit of religious animosity might not be 
invoked, and a jiliiul, or religious war, preached against the infidels, 
the answer must be returned that Russia is not in the least likelv 
to proceed until she has guarded against such a contingency. The 
religious element is in the ascendant at Meshed, and no doubt 
exercises a considerable control over the preposses.sions of the 
people. Any fear of violation, either of the shrine or of the endow- 
ments by which it is supported, or of the privileges and abuses 
by which it is surrounded, would unquestionably awaken a feeling 
of the bitterest hostility. But Ru.ssia has never shown anything 
but a large patience towards the religious scruples and supersti- 
tions of her Mussulman subjects. Such suspicions would easily be 
disarmed ; and it is to be feared that^the holy muUahg and miijinheds 
of ^Meshed are not more averse than the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen to the receipt of bribes. MMen, therefore, the old 
Khan of Kuchau told me that all the people of Khorasan would 
rally and fight for fleshed. I believe him to have been talking 
nonsen.'C. My impression is that Meshed, if it is destined to fall, 
will fall without a blow ; and that a change of ownership in 
Khorasan might be effected without the loss of a drop of blood. 

' I never lieard thi,- dimbtoil until I came acrO'S a Russian book, entitled 
of I’l rsiii. t)_v r. Ogoroilniknf, publi>lied in St. Petor.'sburg- in 1878. The 
author was a Rus.'ian who had been deputed by the Imperial Geovraphical Society 
to join a commercial caravan. coiuUicted by General Glukhofski, to Jleshcd in 
1874. and Ids utterance.- were mainly an epitome of the views of u Russian 
merchant, named Eaunigarten. who re-ided tor many years in Shahrud and was 
seen there by Baker, Xapier. JlacGre.e-or, and other Enslish travellers. Bauiiv-artcn 
who presumaVdy knew what he was -ayin.v and could not be regarded as a Russo- 
phobe. denied tliat the Kliivan release of prisoners liad Imou.glit anv popularitv'to 
Rus.sia. and (ieclared that the I’er-ians held tlie Russians in eontenipt wliile crinv- 
inv to them, and seeking to i.ropiti.ite them as po--ible infonners to the Shah 
against their misdeeds and rapacities 
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AYheii I credit tlie lliisNians witli aii iulluciici' >(> reiiiarkal ile, 
I aui not for a moment cuiicetling to tliem a monopol\ of 'iich an 

advantage. Were the British in a position to exercise 
Feelias , , , , 

towards the same pressure or ultiinatelv to take the ~anie steps. 

Eugiand j they tvoiild lie received with an aeelaiiu 

out of all proportion greater than that which iniglit await their 

opponents. The Russians are in the habit of conducting matters 

in a somewhat high-handed and dictatorial manner in Persia : and, 

while such an attitude mat’ inspire alarm and even create re-]iect, 

it makes no appeal to affection. On the other hand, the franker and 

more honourable methods of the English have tvon for that Power 

a consideration which, in the ab.sence of positive evidences of 

strength, such as numerous troops and adjacent dominion-, is 

highly meritorious. The Timuri tribes, of whom I spoke, along 

the eastern border of Khorasan. are known to be extremely friendly 

to the English : and the nearer we approach to Belnchisfan and 

the Indian frontier, the more does the popularity arising from just 

and tolerant administration prevail. The Persians are beginning 

to see perfectly well that the English do not de.sire a rood of their 

soil, and that the Ru.ssians are bent upon forciHe appropriation. 

But the Russians are near and formidable, and the English are far 

away and make no visible display of .strength. A\ hile, thei'efoi'e, 

British influence is welcome and meets with encouragement, theiv 

is no spirit or paity ca])able of engendering a sncce.ssful re-i,-raiice 

to Russian de.signs. The Khorasauis, like their fellow-men all the 

world over, are not above making friends with the niannnon of 

unrighteousness. 
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THE S.EISTAX QIESTIOX 

Anri thrm li.'ist tiorl the saiiils of Sei^tau 
And .'•een the Itiver of Ilehimnd. .ind !lie Lake 
Uf Zinah ' 

AIattiitw Aenold. Suhrah and Hn.dnm 

FrO-M Zultikar, upon the Heri JRitl, the i^tartiug point of the netv 
Russo- Afghan Boundary of 1 88o-7. and the point accordingly wheio' 
^ Russian. Afsthan, and Persian territorv all couveirre. 

h-outier of the frontier of the last-named Power, running due .-outh 
almost upon the GRt parallel of longitude tor a disttmce 
of several hundred miles, is either only in ])art delined, doul't- 
fully defined, precariously ob-erved. or not defined at all. 'J'he 
entire distance from the Zulfikar Pa>'' to the Indian Ocean at 
Gwetter is 7t-i0 miles in a straight line : along which e.xtent I’ei'ia 
is brought into contact with two neighbouis u])on the east, with 
neither of whom i' ^he upon the best of terms. \iz.. .Mohanisran 
and Beluchistan. Disputes are constantly occuri'ing with both of 
these Powers as to the boundary-line; and encroachment^, srune- 
times ephemeral, in other cases permanent, are made upon ti-rri- 
tories claimed by the other. Of tlit.- three nations conce|-neil, tlie 
must acquisitive, strange to say. appear^ to be I’ersia Imi'elf. She 
perhaps thinks to con''Ole herself for forcible contraction uprui 
her north-west and north-ea-t borders by a little surrept ition- 
expansion here. 

The frontier-line of which I am speaking falls naturallv into 
four division-, in each of which difiei-ent degree- of stability ami 
] Zuifik.ir differing political conditions prevail. 'I’he fimt of the-e 
te -ci-t.ui divisions i- the section riiiiiiing fi-oTii Zultikar to the 
iKirthern confines of Sei-taii. a total di-tance of ue.arly dou mill--. 
Ever since Herat and it- dependencies were -evered from l\ liora-;in. 
a more or le-s recogni-ed boiindarv ha- i-Msted hetweeii iln- two 
Countries in these part- : but it ha- never beiui deiim-d. ami pro- 
viiles material for recuri-ent di-])iite-. ari-inn a- a ride fimn the 
Cl 'iite-ted command rn’ pii-'e-^iun of uatei -eoiirse... tlii- mo-t \ ahi- 
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able and in many cases the sole asset of which Nature can here 
hoast. One of these disputes between Afghanistan and I’ersia 
had been raging for some time before my visit, concerning a 
border district named Ha.sbtadan, on the parallel between Kulisan 
and Ghurian. The British, who are usually appealed to on these 
occasions as umpires, and who have more than once undertaken 
what is apt to be a very thankless task, were invited to arldtrate ; 
and a decision was given which, I dare say, had what iMacGregor 
thought the superlative merit of dissatisfying both parties. I 
only allude to it as typical of the incidents that must constantly 
recur upon a boundary so ill-defined, assisted in most parts by no 
natural features, and peopled lyv nomad tribes who care very little 
for posts or pillars. 

The second section is the frontier of Seistan, as defined by tlie 
Anglo-Perso-Afghan Boundary Commission under Sir F. Cloldsmid 
in 1872. which will form the main subject of this chapter. 

‘ 'p’iie length of this section from north to south is about 

120 miles ; but as the new frontier, fixed by the arbitration, pursues 
a wide deviation to the south-east until it touches the river Hel- 
mund. and then turns again in a south-westerly direction, the 
length of the two outer sides of the triangle thus described is 
considerably greater than that of the hypotenuse. 

Third in order comes a stretch of boundary from the southern 
end of the Seistan frontier, fixed in 1872. to the northern end of 
the Mekran boundary, demarcated in the previous year ; 
Betacir' or. in other words, from the Kuh-Malek-i-Siah to Jalk, a 
boundary Jic.tance of 2t)t> miles. This section of the Ijorder has 
never been defined at all. No one knows where or what it is. No 
two maps colour it alike ; and the majority compound for ignorance 
bv obvious conjecture, drawing a straight line in a sonth-easterlv 
direction from the mountains named above to the neighljourhood 
of -talk. Beluchi'tan is here the neighbour of Persia on the 
east : but the wandering Belucli tribes who camp upon the fj ontier 
own very little alh'giance to the Khan of Kelat. and are practicallv 
independent. 

Lastly comes the line from -Talk to the port of Gwetter. on the 
sea. Ido mile- in length, which 1 call the iMeki'an l)oumlai'v. 
4 . ifekrau because that part of Behichistan which it divides lietween 
boundary iVr-ia and Kelat i- known liy that name. It was de- 
fined under conditions of peculiar difficulty by .Sir F. Goldsniid in 
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18( 1. l)ut is not uuitorinly ub.-ei'vod. Both last M'ctioiis of 

frontier — viz. the upper and the lower IViso-Biduch boi'ders — will 
come under notice in a later chapter dealing with the Eastern 
provinces. They are mentioned here only in ordei- to place Siustan 
in its proper focus to surrounding conditions. 

I have already, in the preceding chapter, spoken of Sei'tan as 
a hdiih or sub-division of the Persian province of Kain, lailed by 
District of Alam Khan of Biijand, who deputes an official to 

Seistcin represent him and to command the gari’ison at Xasr- 
atabad. Here let me de.scribe the circumstances which have led 
to its being a Persian possession at all, and which necessitated the 
despatch of the Boundary Com missioii in 1872 ; whilst, in order to 
make this part of the narrative clear, some sketch will be required, 
both of the province itself and of its earlier history. 

The derivation of the name Seistan or .Sejestan from Sagastan, 
the country of the fSagan, or Sac;e, has. says Sir fl. Kawlinson, 

never been doubted bv anv writei' of credit, either xVrab 
Denv.ition t-, ■ f • i -i i- 

of the or Persian ; ‘ although it is curious that a band or roving 

nomads, as were the'-e Scythians, whodescendedhither from 
the north in the third ceiituiy A.D.. should liave bequeathed a per- 
manent designation to a country which they only occupieil for a hun- 
dredyears. Expelled by the Sassanian monarch \ arahran Il.(.t.i). 27o 
-292 ) thev have long vanished from history theniselve.s ; but in the-i 
name of the district they may claim a iniiuiimi'ainiii n.ri- prri-n nv‘<. 


At different epoch- of history tei-ritories of very differing sizo.s 
have been called Seistan, according a- the dominion of their rulers 
Its .ipph- been extended or curtailed. In its -tricter applica- 

cation tion. however, the name ha- always been peculiar to the 
great lacustrine basin that ivceive.s the conthumt waters of the 
Helmund and other rivers, who.se cltannel- converg'e at thi- point 
upon a depression in the land s surface, with ^■ery clearly defined 
border-, and a length from norfli to -outh of nearly 2.’in mile-. 
It is Certain that in olden dav- this depre-sion was tilled by the 
waters of a great lake : and, wtu'e all the artilirial eanals and 
irrioation channels, bv which tin- river-cr'iiteut' are now reduced 
and exhausted, to be destroved. I iinaoine that it w(rul<I very soon 
relap-e into its prinunval condition - 


’ '''■'UP 7^nL^li^3l wriT-'T', 1 t»\vt*vr-r, Iiavp from n wm oi riint iv 

irrmwii lot-allr anil is nst.-.l a-* fm-i hy tip* INT-sian-*. 

' For further inforiiiati'>n on tin* !{elmun»l Ilivor. u Pnper l>v (' U ^I;trk- 
VOL. I. U 
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The modern Reistan may be .-^aid to (;omprisc three main 
depressions, which, according to the season of the year and the 
Present extent of the spnng floods, are conveited alternately into 
< onciition lakes, swaiiips, or dry land. The first of these depressions 
consists of the twofold lagoon formed by the Harut End and the 
Farrah End flowing from the north, and by the Helnmnd and the 
Khash or Khushk End flowing from the south and east respec- 
tivelv. These two lakes or pools are connected by a thick reed- 
bed called the Xaizar, which, according to the amount of water 
that they contain, is either a marsh or a cane-brake. In flood 
time these two lakes, ordinarily distinct, unite their waters, and 
the conjoint inundation pours over the Xaizar into the second 
great depression, known by the generic title of Hamun or 
Expanse, which stretches southwards like a vast shallow trough 
for many miles. When the British Commissioners were here in 
1872. the Hamun was quite dry, and they marched to and fro 
across its bed. But in IBSo-O. when some of the members of the 
later Eusso- Afghan Boundary Commission were proceeding this 
way from Quetta to the confines of Herat, it was found to be an 
immense lake, extending for miles, with the Kuh-i-Kliwajah, a well- 
known mountain and conspicuous landmark usually regarded as 
its western limit, standing up like an island in the middle.' In 
times of abnormal flood the Hamun will itself overflow : and on 
such occasions the water, draining southwards through the Sarshela 
ravine, inundates the third of the great depressions to which I 
alluded, and which is known as the Zirreh IMarsh. This was said 
at the time of the Commission not to have occurred within living 
memory, it being a far more common experience to find all the 
river-beds exhausted than all the lake-beds full ; and the Zirreh as 
a rule presents the familiar appearance of a salt desert.- In 188.7 

ham on' The Basin of the Helmuml.'m tho I’roceediuy.sof the H.G.S. (St-w 
vol. i. p. Ihl. 

‘ The Knli-i-Khwajah, known also a- Kuh-i-Enstam, is an i-olatcd bluff com- 
posed of a crystalline black rock resemblinir ba.'ult, and risintt t< . a heicht of about 
too feet above the level of the ll.imun, in which it constitutes a famous lan(lru,ark 
for many miles. It was a stronghold of the old Kaianian dynasty who ruled 
seistaii, and is said to have been held for seven years by one fif their number 
against tht- troops of Nadir Shah. It is also a jdace of popular resort among the 
Seistaiiis, for at No Ruz (March 2n a fair is held there, and the llattened summit 
is used as a race-course. For further information, c/V/c • Vi.sit to the Kuh-i- 
Khwajali,' by Majoi B. Lovett, in the ./ornni? the Ji.O.S., vol. xMv.i,. 145(1871) 

- When Sir C. MacGregor was e.\-ploring Beluchistaii in 1877, he skirted the 
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however, a Biitish officer cxploriiifif Wr'teni I'eliiclii'.taii loiiiul 
water two feet deep flowing down the Sar.'hela <ir Slirla. aiul fonn- 
ing ail exten.sive Hamun in tlie northern jiarf of tin' Ziireli. wliieli 
was said to be over one liuudred mile-' in circmnfereiire. 

It will readily be understood from the above de>ci ipiion how 
variable is the face of Seistan. and wluit ;i ])ii/.zle to \\ritei'~ its 
p ^ ^ comparative geographv Iiecoiiie--. For not only do tlie 
transfer. lakes alternately swell, recede, and disapjtear — the tire.-i 
11- lois covering an extent, ticcord it ig to llaw- 

liuson, of one hundred miles in length by tifrt' miles in width — but 
the rivers also are constantly shifting their beds, somi-tinii's ttiking 
a sudden fancy for what has hitherto been an ;irtitici;il ctinal. but 
which they soon succeed in converfing- into a very good imitation 
of a natural channel, in order to perplex .-onie geOLtraplier of 
the future. It is not surprising, therefore, that while the conntry 
owes to the ahundant alhuiuin thii.s promiscutuisly sliowei-ed ii])on 
it its store of wealth and fertility, it al'O contain' mori' ruined 
cities and habitations than are perha]i' to be found within a similar 
sjiace of ground anywhere in the w<irld. 

Such in l.irief outline is the physical conformation of fsei«tan. 
I will now proceed to if' hi.story. From tin- c'ai'lie't tim'‘s there 
Leceiidarv .something ill .Seistaii that appealed vividly to 

history the Persian iinaginatioii. Tlie crmiitry wa' called Xiini'oz, 
from a suppO'ed connection wifli Nimrod, 'tlie niitrlity Jiiinn-i' : it 
was the residence of .Jamshid, and the legendary birthplace ot the 
great Rustam, son of Zal. and liftli in de'cent from -I.'imshid. 
King Arthur does not play as great a jiart in ISritish legend a' 
does the heroic Rustam in tiie niytlis of Iran. For, after all. 
Arthur wa.' a mortal man (and. it we are to follow LeimV'on, 
almost a nineteenth century gentleman), while Rustam fiiiglit 

Ziireh Dest-rt on tlio soutli for two days and a half witljour fiipliriLT a '•'ilitaiy pinil 
of bracki'-h watrr. * Xowliero wa*' thuie the •'liirhto'-t ■'i,Lrn of «lain2Rif — Kk ry- 
where it wa** the ?ame — noihinir but siiid. ai.d all the \e_'’efaM«<ji a** dry rt" l.i'iu -. 
crumblin^r into du'-t at the lua**! touch At Ient;th, and u if h lT'-iiT di II p alt v. iio 
did manage in one "pot To extract aliitl** tliiid from tin* and tld- w.a*- how. in 

hi" inimitable unTarni"hed way, he de"enb»_d it. *If any -Imuld wi"}! r-. "aw 
them"elve"' tlie trouble <jf Lminir to Zirreh to f«'t<*h Xirroh water. I think 1 could 
given reciji'N whicli would ta^re "ometlnnir like it lake, then fli'' lii"f na't}- 
lookinL’’ water you can find, mix salt with it till you mak<' it ia*^Te a" iia"?y a-' it 
looks, then impregnate it with gas from a Loiuhui ~ireer-iarn{i, .ind ad'l a little 
bilge-water. .Shake \igoroU"Iy, an<l it is ready foi u^e ‘ - Waml' jiahu-h- 

'{Ktail, j). Ibe. 
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with demons and jins as well as against the pagan hordes of 
Turan and Afrasiab. Perhaps our Saint George of the Dragon 
would lie a nearer parallel ; and just as we stamp the record of 
his matchless daring upon our coinage, so do the Persians emblazon 
the great feats of Rustam upon gateway and door and pillar. 

Seistan emerges into the clearer light of ascertained history in 
the time of Alexander the Great, when it was known as Drangiana 
Early (identical with the land of the Herodotean Sarangians). 

history jpg piobablv passed this way on his march eastwards to 

India ; whilst on his return therefrom, though he pursued a more 
southerly line himself, through Gedrosia (Alekran) to Carmania 
(Kerman), he despatched a light column under Craterus through 
Arachotia and Drangiana.’ Under the Sassanian monarchs Seistan 
was a llourishiug centre of the Zoroastrian worship, and hither 
came the last sovereign of that dynasty, Yezdijird, flying from 
the victorious Arabs on his way to his fate at Merv. It was 
under the succeeding refiinie that the province attained the climax 
of its material prosperity ; and to this — the Arab — period are to 
be attributed the vast ruins of which I have prinlously spoken.'-^ 
In the ninth century a native dynasty known as the Sufari or 
Coppersmiths,” was founded by one Yakub bin Leith, a potter and 
a robber, but a soldier and a statesman * who won by arms a short- 
lived empire that stretched from Shiraz to Kabul, but collapsed 
before the iron ou^et of Mahmud of Ghuzni in the succeeding 
century. El Istakhri. visiting Seistan at tliis epoch, described it 

' The great authority on the early history and inh,•^bitant^ of .Seistan is Sir H. 
Kawlinsons essay, entitled ‘ Notes on Seistan.' published in the Journal of the 
M.G.S.. vol xliii. pp. 272-291 (1.S7;{). Compare also the e.xoeUent and accurate 
summary of Dr. Bellew, From the Indus to the Txjris, pp. 2t8-2ii2, and Inquin/ 
into the Ethnoqraphtj of Aiijhaoistiin,Wn. The chief modern inhabitants of 
I’ersian Seistan are the Seistanis, who occupy a servile position among other and 
<loniinanl tribes : the Kaiani- claiiiiinir descent from the Kai dynasty of Cvrus- 
the Kurd Gaiis. a branch of the Kurds of Kurdistan, who emiorated" and estab- 
lished the ilalik Kurd dynastyof Ghor, 121,7-].383. A.D. ; Iranian elements known 
iis Tajik : and Beluchis. of whom the principal tribes in Seistan are the Sarbandi 
who were transporteil by Timur to Humadaii. but brought back bv Nadir Shah' 
and the Shahreki. * ’ 

- For an account of them, and particularly of Peshawaran r/V/c liellew 
pp. 211. 21(3-217. 

> Vide an article entitled • The Kings of the Satfariun Dynasty of Nimroz or 
Sijistan,' by Major H. G. Raverty. Journal of the .UiaUe ftoei’etu of Jtenwl yol liv 
(ISS.i) p. 139. ■ • 

‘ 17</e Malcolm’s ffijferi/, \ol i. pp. 1 18-152. 
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as a countrv of populous cities, abundant canals, and j>i'cat 
wealth;' among its natural resources being included a rich gold 
mine that subsequently disajipeared in an earthquake. Jn the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Seirtan. liki' mi}',r of it' 
neighbours, experienced tlu' two successive visitations ot tho'p 
scourges of maidvind, Jenghi/, Khan ;ind 'J’iniur Ilt'g. bidng turned 
from a smilinar oasis into a ruinous waste, and suffering ;i tniirderoits 

O ' , 

blow from which it has never recovered. dhe Sidavi dynti'ty 
repeopled it under the local rule of the ancient reigning family 
of Kaiani, who claimed dc'cent from Kai Kobad. the tif't 
Achivmenian king. Ifut the march of time brought round the 
fated cycle of injury and de.solatioii : and at the hands both of the 
Afghan invaders of 1722, and of Xadir Shah who ex]ielled them, 
it conqtleted it.s chronic tale of 'littering. Reinaiiung a portion 
of the mighty empire of the Afshar usurper till his death in 
1747, it then passed to the sceptre ot .\hmed Shah ,\bdali, thi* 
adventurous captain who. imitating Ids masters e.xploits. rode off 
and founded the Diirnni empire in Afghanistan. 4 roni this epoch 
dates its appearance on tlie stage of modern jtolifics. and during 
the last thirty years upon the che.ss-boar<l ot Angdo-Indian 
diplomacy. - 

After the death of .Ihmed Shah. Sei'tan continued to juiy 
tribute to his succes'or. Timur Shah, till his death in 1 In 
the break-up of the Durani di.uninion thtit tullnwed. it 
history became alternately attached to the fort tines ot Herat, 
and Kandahar, the Persian (loverimient having it' hands teo full 
elsewhere to be able to attempt its recovery. Ironi about tin 
year 16-51, however, after tbe death ot 5 ar ^loliainiued ot Ifei.it, 
I’er.'ia, taking advantage of the di>order and disuidoii that ]ue- 
vailed in Afglianistan. began to revive .and to prO" her elaini'. 
Slie now remembered that Nadir Shah, though a Juikonian 
usurper, had been king of Persia, and tliat Sei'tan had [laid to 
him the tribute whicli it paid to Persian kiiig^ before him. Ali 
Khan, the local ruler, was pei-'iiaded to iioi't the Pei-'i.'m fltio. 
and received in return a Persian prince's in marriage. Ihi' "as 
at about the time of the Persian i-xiieditiiiu against Herat in l''-)7 

' Orieutdl Geoyraplnj, pp. CO.'i.Coa. 

- .\n nnonvmiin' lliittortf I'f St'isia'i ti;*' hpeii wntt- ti in TliO eour', i*f it,* 'a t 
half Century in I’er-ian liy Kuli Khan, tla-iiiu't .-e eeiiit'li-lu 'I au'l e, un.nu u' 

ef recent I’er'ian author'. 
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that brought about war with Great Britain, and resulted in the 
Treaty of Paris, by which Persia relinquished all claims to the 
sovereis^nty of Herat, and all right of interference in Afghanistan. 
Nevertheless, amid constant protests from the British Government, 
Ali Khan retirriied with a Persian military escort to Seistan ; and 
both he and his successor, Taj IMohammed, who applied to Persia 
for protection when Dost Mohammed appeared in the field against 
Herat, acknowledged the sovereignty of the Shah. Throughout 
this period the British [Minister was continually protesting against 
the violation of one clause ot the Treaty of Paris, while the 
Per.sian Government as continually kept inviting him to take 
advantage of another, that promised the friendly offices of the 
British Government in the event of any disagreement with 
Afghanistan.' Shir Ali. too, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mohammed as Amir in I860, was equally anxious that something 
should be settled. But at that time the ignoble policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity.' of which Lord Lawrence was the recognised champion, 
was in posses.sion of the field ; and the Indian Government was 
unwilling to recognise the ruler whom it was subsequently obliged 
to pay. Accordingly, protests and appeals and excuses went on, 
until at length, in November I860. Lord Russell, sick to death of 
the squabl ile, penned a despatch in which he said that ■ Her 
Slajesty's Government decline to interfere in the matter, and must 
leave it to both parties to make good their pretensions by force of 
ai-ms : ‘ a frank if not a very courageous subscription to the doctrine 
that might is right. Taking advantage I'f this permission, Persia, 
in 1865-66. marched a force into the country, occupied it, and 
gradually brought all the Persian inhabitants of the province 
under her sway, besides tamperiTig with the Afghan allegiance 
of the Beluchis. The Afghans behaved very quietly for a time • 
but Shir Ali. who had now established himself firmlv upon the 
throne, and required to be treated with some respect, began 

' Both clau'O' occur in .Article VI. ot the Treaty. Tlie first w.as as follows : 

‘ His Jlajc'ty the Shah of Persia eng-.i"-Ps to abstain hereafter from all interference 
with the internal aff.airs of Aferh.anistan. His Alaje.sty promises to reconnise 
the iii'lependence of Herat anil of the whole of .Afa'hanistan, and never to 
attempt til interfere with the independence of those States.' The second clause 
ran thus : ‘ In c.ase of differences arisinir between the Government of Persia and 
the countries of Hiwat and -Afsrhanistan. tlie Persian Government cn>rao-es to 
refer them for adiustnient to the friendly offices of tlie British Government and 
not to take upi arms unless those friendly ntfices fail of effect.' 
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seriou&ly to push his claim.-'. It was at lliis jiuictui’f tcaihig 

the war to which Lord Russell had lent the i .nuf n r of his 
suggestion. Lord CTaivudon pi'oposed arhiti’atioii. The nii’ei- was 
accepted without much eiithiisiasm on either sidt‘, and in 1870 
Sir F. (doldsmid, having received the app(.iintment of Chief Bi itish 
Commissioner, left England to carryout the undertaking'. Ililli- 
culties and delays having supervened, the next year was occupied 
in surveying and fixing a Iwundar}- between Persia ;ind llelncliistan 
from the sea to Jalk ; and it was not till 1872 that the C'ommi"iou 
preceeded to Seistan to examine the rival claims upon the sjiut. 

The story of the Commissi(jn and its labours lias been told, 
partly by General Cfoldsmid himself and his pej'.sonal assi-rant. 
Sir F Major (now Colonel) Euan .Smith,' }iartly by Dr. Rellew. 
Goidaiiiid- rPe well-known Oriental scholar and authority.- who 
sion in accompanied General (afterwards .Sir R.) Pollock, tin? 

latter being sent from India, for no very well U'Cerraiin’d 
reason, as representative of the A’iceroy (Loi'd iMayo). The case 
was a difficult one by reason of its extraordinary siinjilicity. The 
Afghan claim to Sei'tan was very clear and intelligible; it was 
based upon ancient dominion, dating from the time of Ahmed 
Shah, the founder of the Afghan empire, Tlie I’crsian claim was 
equally clear and intelligible; it was based u])on miire ancient 
dominion still, reinforced by the very cogent argimieiit isl recent 
recoiKpiest and actual occupafioii. Here wei-e .'dl the matei'ials 
both for hard reasoning and tine casuistry. Tlie difficulty was 
enhanced by the behaviour of tlie two ( Ij'iental Commi-sioners. 
The P.'i'siau, Mirza Maasuui Khan, was umli'guisedly hietilc tnuii 
the start, and threw everv po — ^ible obstach- in tlie way. The 
Afghan was not much more practicable, Fimdly, having cen- 
ducted such local surveys ami iiiquirie' as wei-e ])n--ibli-. .'sii' F. 
Gold-mid. Undine- it liepeh—s to do any bu-ine-s on the sput , was 
oblio-pil to retii'e to Teheran, where his arbitral decision, alter a 
good deal of hesitation and cavilling, was ratified hy the Shah. 

Broadly -peakiiiLr. General Gold-mid lound if ad\i-.able to 
distingui-h between two .Sei-taus, which he called I'e-pectively 
.Seistau I’roper and Outer Sei-tan.^ 'The former he delined a- 

‘ r7t Persia, Tiitrotliirtion nn'l pp. 

- Hi : nril of thr Srhtnn I'ul.liraiien 1, ai.'i />.« tholniloi 

the 'l'i<ir\<. 

^ \ ith his own account :n a pnj'or, •■‘ntit !*'d ‘ Jonmoy fr* >in l^irch-r-Abi'a' to 
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the region hetweeii tlie Naizar on the north and the main lateral 
canal taken from the Helmund. in order to irrigate Sekuha and 
Partition neighhonring villages on the south, and extending 

of Seibtaii fi'oin the old and true hed of the Helmund on the east, 
to the fringe of the Haniun and the Kuh-i-Khwajah on the west. 
This area he estimated at l>oU square miles, and its population at 
45,000, 20,000 of whom were Seistanis.* 15,000 Persian-speaking 
settlers, and 10,000 Beluchi nomads. Outer Seistan was the 
country on the right Lank of the Helmund from its lake-mouth on 
the north to RudLar on its upper waters on the south. His 
decision may he summarised thus. He gave Seistan 1 ’roper to 
Persia, and Outer Seistan to Afghanistan. The boundary between 
the two was drawn as follows: From the Siah Kuh (Black Moun- 
tain), which is the eastern boundary of the Persian district of 
Nehbandan. along the southern fringe of the Xaizar to the left 
bank of the Helmund : thence up the river to a point about a mile 
above the great Imnd or dam at Kohak ; - after which it consists of 
a line drawn from this point in a south-westerly direction to the 
range Kuh-Malek-i-Siah. which is the northerly continuation of a 
line of mountains that bound the Zirreh desert upon the west. 
Here the district of Seistan terminated, and the award was con- 
cluded. South of this point is the indeterminate and unobserved 
line to Jalk which I have previously mentioned. 

Hampered as he was by instructions almost incapable of 
execution, impeded by systematic obstruction, and owing a definite 
Indepen i^'ue Only to the foresight which induced him to complete 
dent his local surveys before the Indian members of the 

mission appeared upon the scene. General Goldsmid may 
be congratulated upon having been able to formulate a decision 
at all. To the independent observer it imdoubtedlv appears 
that the Persians were the gainers by his award : for they 

Mesheil by published in the Journal of thr Il.O.S , vol. slih. pp. 05-83 

(1873). 

' Sir H. Kawlin-iin ^.^y'; ‘The true Sei-tani' are Persians nf the pmest .Irian 
type. In fact, the only true repifsentative? of the old .Vrian race to Ik- found in 
Persia are the Sentani~ and the .Jamshidi' of Herat ; the lanouaEre, phy.sical 
appearance, and c-eiienil characteristics of the Persians of the .Irliienienia n period 
beintr better preserved in this outh intr coiner of the Umpire than in auv other 
locality.' 

- Tliis dam. known indifFerently as the .Iiiiir's, tl e Seistan, and the Kohak 
Bund, is a urcat dyke built aeros, the liter with tamarisk branehe-, st;il;,.s, and 
ramim d elay, in order to divert it' principal volume into the sekulia Cana!. 
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retained the only really valualile and lucrati\'t‘ ];nrtiiiii of the 
country — a portion to which they could estahli^h the donhle 
claim of ancient possession and tictual occu]i:itioii. Jltid the de- 
inarkation taken place ten ye.ars etirlier. wlu-n tii’st thi-v juc'-ed 
for it, there can be no doubt that in the iibsence of the 'eeoiid of 
these claims the award wouhl not Inive lu'cn so tavourable to them 
as it ultimately proved to be. Xotwithstandiiig which I'act'. ihe\ 
professed themselves extremely dissatisfied with the i-t'-iilr. tind 
looked upon the partition an attemjit to enrich an I'inolish 
vassal state. Afghanistan, at their expense. The Afghans, on then- 
side, were annoyed at losing the reveiuie-ptiying p;irt of the pro- 
vince, and Shir Ali is .said never to htive forgaven the British 
Government in consequence. The award has not been adhered to 
with absolute precision on the spot; but, even if we concede to it 
a fair amount of success.it still remains somewhat doubtful whether 
it is wise policy for the Indian (i<n'ernmenr fu undertake these 
chivalrous but thankless t'onnnissions, which are apt ti.i be mis- 
interpreted by both parties, and usually k-aie a legacy of odium 
behind them. 


The chief town of Persian .Seistan is Sekuha (the Three Hillsj, 

so called from three clay hills around and in part tqion which the 

Present towu is built. At the time of the Commission in I >72, it 

ivdmmis- consisted of about mud huts, not move than half of 

tratioii 

which were then or are now inhabited, 'flu- jiopulatioii i-^ 
entirely engaged in agricultural pursuits, the town being situated 
in the most productive part of the province. As I have before said, 
however, the adiuini.-trative and niilirary hetid-tpiarrer- are at 
Xasratabad ("called Xaslrabad by Goldsmid ). where live' the peputv 
Governor of the Amir of Kaiii. and where is stationed one of tie- two 
infantry regiments, nominally l.'Uio. but actually h-'^ than >00 
strong, which are raised in the entire ]irovince; as well .‘isa'inall 
force of cavalry and a few guns. Service i' for life, and i' lieredit.-irv 
in the families supyjlyingthe soldiers. They are armed with nuizzh-- 
loading rifles of Persian niamii’aelure. and .are supposed to get a ni-w 
unitorin every second year. Their pay is reported to be 2o 
(12.'’.) and i }> wlit-at venrjv. and when fii in S^-i^-tan 

rations al:>o.* The eapital ot’ At\rhan S»‘istan is ^ 'liakhan^nr nj- 


' Tiu -e fifTurt 1 <lo n‘>t rr-rn ’•jm'IaI \\ jtIi rKe 2.’’' n* ral ) -f n 

of Tiie Por>ian infantry ]'/Ji .1 lat« r < haj-t* r "n tJa- Tt r-siaii Ari!,\ , lUit pa^ h,- is 
is no doubt a'* liaphazard a*- the b-ysti ni 
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Cliaphaiisur (called liy Coiiolly Cliuknasoor. and In' Ferrier Sheikh 
Xa>oor). situated on the Khash or Khushk Rud. the eastern con- 
fluent of the Helmund lagooii. 

Before the despatch of the English Commission, the nuniher of 
European traveller.s who had penetrated to Seistan and had left 
Em-op. aii ■''•’ly record of their explorations was exceedingly small, 
traveller- ISfiO Captains Grant (wlio was afterwards murdered 
hv rohliers on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah) and 
Cliri-tie (who was killed while gallantly lighting with the Persian 
armv asainst the Russians at Aslanduz in 1812) and Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Flenry) Pottinger were deputed by Sir J. yialcolm, 
then contemplating his third mission to the Persian Court, to explore 
yiekran. Belnchistan, and Seistan. The journal of Cajjtain Grant 
was pulilished twenty years later. Christie's and Pottinger 's travels 
into Belnchistan left the reading public the richer by the admir- 
able book of the elder writer.' Leaving Pottinger at Jsushki, 
Christie marched northwards through Seistan tc Herat ; and an 
ab.stract of his journal (which was never .separately published) is 
incorporated a.s an appendix in Pottiuger's work.- In 18-39 a young 
English officer, Captain Edward Conolly, accompanied for surveying 
pur]ioses by Sergeant Cameron, made a tour through the country, 
and added immensely tothe existing store of knowledge.'' He was fol- 
lowed a few years later by Lieutenant R. Leech, whose less exhaustive 
bur complementary information was published in the same journal.'* 
In 1841 Seistan claimed its first European martyr. Dr. F. Forbes, 
already Well known for Miccessful e.xplorations on the north-western 
frontier of Per-ia. marched to Meshed, and from there by Turbat-i- 
Haideri. Birjand. and Tabba-< to Seistan, where he was murdered by 
one H>rahim Khan, chief of Lash Juwain. A somewhat incoherent 
account of the incident was given by his personal attendant, and 
appeared in the • .Titurnal of the R.G.S." for 1811.’ Thirty years 
later the memlter.- of the Boundarv Commis,siou, when travelliuo' 

*• O 

in .’seistan, came across the very niurderer, who was then chief of 

‘ m mul >u\(h- Ity (.'Sir) H. Pottinger. 1S16. 

- A]'pf:iiiix. ]'p. 

* fl«‘ putili-lp'.l two papers in tliG fhc Sor'n fii 

the tnsi entitlrii • '^keteii of tiie Phy>ieal t Jonirrapiiy ot Sfiftaii.' with a map, in 
\o!. IX ( 1" 111 ), pp. 710-726 ; the ond. entitled * Journal kopt Travelling: in 
>ei-taii.' in y "I x. ( 1<4] ), j'p. -J4d. 

’ .1 Ih .ti'rlpf of thr f to/w/ry e/' vol xiii. ( 1 1 4 ) . }']). 115-121. 

■* Vol. XIV. 
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diakliati'iir. and hrard a ti-iie accimiit of tlic ti’aLri'dy. Ihi-abim 
Khan wa<. it appeared, a savage, seiiu-liiiiatic kind of liarliarian. 
niiich given to i-hiii-r'i^ and hlniKif (intoxicating drinks), and lie 
had shot Dr. Forlies while hunting wild fowl on the lake, in a freak 
of sportive inebriation. * About the same time anol hei- young otlicer, 
Lieutenant I’attiiison, approaching the llelniund from the Afghan 
side. exjDlored its course from Zamiudawer to the Seistan Eakr'. He 
too was killed a year or tw.o later in an outbreak at Kandahar, fol- 
lowing upon the Kabul tragedy. A fi-w years later — \ iz. in I s Jo - 
the French officer Ferrier was in .Seistan, of which he hu' left a 
description in his interesting book.- Khanikoff. t^*'' Hnssian, whose 
services to .science are not enhanced by his jealous depreciation ot 
the labours of any Lngli.sh predecessor in the smne field, was hei-e 
in LS-jl*,’ and crossed the Desert of Lut to Kerman. This wa- the 
sum total of European trtivellers who had left any record of Seisttin 
prior to the desptuch of General Gold'Uiid and his colleague-.' 

I now approach the siifiject to which 1 have hitherto bt-eii 
leading up. and whose existence I have indicated by the title 
^ which 1 have given to this chajiter. 'I’ln- .Seistan (Jnest ion. 
value nf howevpr. is not the old ([tiestiou Ilf the boundary, or nt 

Seist.iu I'ival claims of Persia and .Xfghani'tan. It i' the 

future question of the part, if any. that Seistan is likely to play oi’ 
i.s capable of playing in the jtolitics of Central .\sia. and in the 
diplomatic or military 'trat'-gy of Kus-ia and Givat Hritaiii.' 
Inspection of the ma]t with the aid of a pair of ci'un passes will sliuw 
that tile province of Seistan lies abont midway between .Me'lied 
and the sea. Its siruaiion. therefore, constitutes it a 'ori ni 
advanced outpost of Khorasau. n~ well as a trrr<> i/ied/" through 
which anv powei- desirous uf motiiig southwards from Me'hoil. 
paiticnlarlv anv ]inwer that is covetous of an outlet ujion the 
Indian Ocean, must pas-; and through winch mii-t equ.'dly pa-- 
anv pi'wer de-irousof reaching Khorasau ;iiMlMe-hed from a -onili- 

' From tho hiilii.s to 'hr I'oinr. pij L’lr-Cl'.i O.mi'.-n.- Fo.^'irii I'< roo ji. .117 
" (.'a ru I'/i /! Juh DU XXV ii.. xx\ iii. 

^ -Mt nmlrt' In Pnrfn m> t'tnimh. }<]> 

* For a motl*-rn n<C"Uiitor «»Th* r ihaii tiia? 'i in t!.< 

of tho (-ToltFmiil ('oiniiii "•1* 'IK i'hIf ( • \ ol xx.ml j •['. 1 * < '. 1 So, l'i ii » ( ] , , j . j i i 

Ptifi'tiKifiii'y Mifflirthii.qi !■ ( l''73i. ]'}■. i F.^-loO , ( 1''7 1 1. ]'|i. . pi. tp. 

72 ; (1^7^ ). ].p. 2.'')-2W 

’ I liavf air»-a<ly pul'Ii'liCM} a Friof i»uT vor; <1 '•tait jncnt of ttc f i=-c 

in /tc.'.s//? -ni Ctiifra’ -F'd/. pp 
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easterly direction. Tlie former aspect, of the case indicates its 
value to Russia ; the latter to Great Britain. 

Seistan presents to Russia a po.sitive and a negative value, of 
which it is difficult to say which is the more important. iSliould 
Value to time find it politic or necessary to absorb 

Kussia Khorasan, the posses.sion of Seistan would give her the 
whole and not the northern portion only of that province. It 
would further establish her in a position of close and almost im- 
mediate proximity to the advanced Indian frontier in Belnchi.stan. 

I At present there intervene between her own and the Indian border 
; 500 miles of Afghan territory, which, though presenting not the 
slightest physical obstacle to advance, are tenanted by wild tribes 
■ much attached to their own independence, even if uninspired bv 
any loyalty to their sovereign. In otlier words, advance through 
Afghanistan means hard fighting with Afghans by whomever it is 
undertaken. Solemn engagements would have to be broken, frreat 
forces collected, and daily risk incurred, wliile such an adventure 
was in course of execution. On tlie other hand, should a Russian 
force, desirous — I will not say of invading Hindustan, because we 
are not at present called upon to discuss any such remote pos- 
sibility, but of acquiring a position menacing and contiguous to 
Hindustan, take up its quarters in Seistan, tlie above-mentioned 
perils are thereby one and all avoided, no Anglo-Russian compact is 
violated, no .savage Afghans require tube fought. The forward frontier 
of Russia would he brought over d<>0 miles nearer to the advanced 
frontier of India ; and the change in position would involve a pro- 
portionately greater anxiety, outlay, and peril to the latter. 
Russia would be unlikely to march even from .'^eistau against 
Quetta: but she would have unlimited opportunities from this 
base of intriguing with trans-frontier tribes, and of nibbling at 
Beluchistan. How far her po.-ition against Afgbani.stan would be 
strengthened is aI«o self-evident. Russia in Khorasan means 
Russia at Herat ; and Russia in .^eistan would mean Russia at 
Sebzewar and larrah as well, the two most important srrateo-ical 
points on the march from Herat to Kandahar. 

I do not for the moment lay -tre'S up<.n the other aspect of 
the positive value to Rus-ia of .Sei-tan — viz. a- facilitating her ap- 
proach to the southern -eas — because I assume that a Russian prrfc 
upon the Persian Gulf or the Indian Ocean would no more be 
tolerated by any English mini-ter or government than would an 
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Engli-ih port on the Caspian by any C/.ar. It true tliat J!ii'>ia 
turns longing eyes towards a maritime outlet on tlie south, and 
that ot the two methods by wliicli she can pos-iblv attain thereto, 
encroachment in a southerly direction from Mi*shed rl.i Sei'lan i.^ 
one. this fact is of course an addition to the prospective value of 
Seistan in Rus.'ian eyes, but it postulates a condition of affair.- so 
remote, and I would fain hope so inconceivable, that J will not 
expend words upon its further examination. 

The negative value of Seistan to Jlussia is the inverse aspsct ol' 

its positive value to Great Britain. In other words. Russia would 

like to get hold of Seistan herself, irr order- to lu-event 
N alue to . . / 

Great Seistan from being got hold of by Great Britain ; and 
because, in the latter event, not only would the ambition' 
and far-reaching schemes that 1 have sketched be frustrated, but 
England would be in a position very seriously to menace the 
Asiatic status of her rival. Let me explain. I have alrt>ady in 
the previous chapter indicated the acute commerci.-d warfare that is 
now being waged between Russian and Anglo-Indian mei’chandi'e 
in Khorasan. I have shown thar the advantage which she derives, 
and will continue to derive iu increasing degree, from the Trans- 
caspian Railway enables Russia to Hood the markc-ts of Nrirth-eastei-n 
Persia with her manufactures, and to under-sell her sole competitor-, 
viz. British India, in the bazaar.s of Meshed. I have shciwn that a 
critical epoch has been t-eached. and that without some help, in the 
shape of increased facilitie.s of transport or shor-ter and cheaper- tr-ade 
routes, Anglo-Indian commerce must iu the long run be vamptished. 
The one means by which tire latter could comjrete i.ur nearly e\en 
terms with her rival would be by adopting her- rival's tactics — by 
pu.shirrg forward a railway on tire south to match the Traiisr-aspian 
Railway on the north, by conveying the manufactrrr-i.-s of Bondray 
as are conveyed the manufactures of Moscow, not solelv on mule- 
back and camel-back f>V(-r vast diHances at (-rushing ex]ien'i-. but 
by the potent auxiliar-y agency of steam. Such a r-ailway startirrg 
tr-orn India must point, as rt,' fir.'t oliji-ctive. to .Sristan. 

The commercial inrportance of such a lirre wrll not, I think, be 
denied, as bringing India irrto closer connection with the Irazaat-s 
of Khor-asau. Not le-s olivioU', howevi-r. would be tin; 
inipor- strategical advantage, as errablirtg Ltigland t(3 iPC(-upv a 
* * Hanking positiorr in defenct- of tliat .\fgliari territor-y 
which sheilas under-taken to safeguard, and as pr-e\enting those 
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developments of the iluscovite eavth-lmnger which I have sketched, 
and which might be fraught with peril to the harmonious relations 
between the two empires. Here I will pause ; and will not go on 
to suggest that, if a commanding necessity ever arose, such a posi- 
tion misht very effectively be utilised by an Indian army tor offence, 
because I am lotli to imagine a situation in which British or Indian 
soldiers will ever again be required to march in fighting order 
through Persia, or be forced into a policy of aggressi^-e retaliation. 
The map. however, will assist the reader to form his own judgment. 

There remain, however, two questions of practical importance 
— viz. the engineering possibility of constructing such a line, and the 
probable returns that might be expected from the country 
Engineer- inspected, the physical con- 

faeiiities tour of the region will suggest that the most natural, 
though by no means the shortest, method of reaching Seistan is by 
the valley of the Helmund from Girishk or Kandahar. The greater 
part of this distance — namely, that from Hazarjuft below the con- 
fluence of the Argandab to Rudbar. a distance of 160 miles — is 
locallv known as the Garmsel, or Hot Region, identical with the 
Garmsir of Southern Persia. Xo part of this unhappy neighbour- 
hood has suffered more from the passions of man than the Garmsel. 
1 In olden times it was the scene of active cultivation, and the site 
‘ of busv and populous cities. Brigands, outlaws, and the stormy 
trail of armies have converted it into a yandy and untenanted 
desert. But the testimony of tho.'e who have explored it. notably 
of Hr. Bellew, who niarclied this w.ay from India with General 
Pollock, is enthusiastic as to the possibilities of recuperation. Thi': 
is what he says ; — 

The valley eveiwwhere bears the marks of former prosperity and 
population. Its soil is extremely fertile, and tlie command of water 
is unlimited. It only requires a strong and ju.yt Government to quickly 
recover its lost prosperity, and to render it a fruitful garden, crowded 
with towns and villages in unbroken succession all the way from .Sistan 
to Kandahar. Under a civilised Government there is not a doubt 
that Garmsel would soon recover its pristine prosperity, and then this 
part of the Helmund valley would rival in the salubritv of its climate 
that of the Tigris at Baghdad. When the curse of anaiehy and law- 
lessness is replaced in thi.s region Iw the Vjlessings of peace and order 
then Garmsel will once more become the seat of plenty. The advancinc^ 
civilisation of the W est must .some day penetrate to this neglected corner. 
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and the children’s children of its present iiihahitauts may live to hear 
the railway whistle echoing over their now desert wastes.' 


On the other hand, the children’s children, who are ])i'i>Kal)iy Ky 
now beginning to be born, may live and die too witlioiil le ai inn it 
at all ; and for tliis reason. A railway down tbe Hebinind means 
a railway in Afghanistan ; and as the Amir of tliat eonnti y has not 
yet been persuaded to allow a j’ard of rails to be laid in hi' do- 
minions, and as. were siich permission fortlicoraing, otlii’r and nioie 
important schemes would probably be first undertaken, the erand- 
children in theCfarmsel may perhaps after all not hear the wlii'tle 
ill their time. 

But there remains another line of advance, shorter because more 

direct, and free from tbe above impeditnent, because it need mh 

run throiiffli Afghanistan at all. It must Ije remembered 
Xusliki- ^ ^ 

Seistan that the Pisluu Railway system of bri-eat Biltain has now 
been pushed forward to a point on the noi-tli(‘rn face i >f tlie 
Khwajali Anirau range, that that range has been pierced by a tiiniie], 
and that the present terminus. Cbamaii, is tm tbe open jilain. 'ess 
than seventy miles distant from Kandahar. Now a line diawn 
from this frontier railway, whether at its termination or at -rime 
point short of Chaman, to Seistan. will be found to ])as' through 
Beluchi — i.e. allied territory solely, and according to tlie sp, a at 
which it strikes the Helmund valley, so would its transit of the 
desert be extended or aliridged. 'Jdie point of deviation usually 
suggested is that of Xushki. from which to the Siiid-l’isbin R.iilway 
at Chauian is le-s than one hundred miles, tit Quottii I-s- than 
ninety, and at Darwaza le" than eighty. Across the des, rt from 
Xushki to the Helmund no physical obstacles are eiiconnrerecl. 
From the engineer's point of view tin- diflieiilties to lie eiintinnted 
would not be comparable with those so ea.sily overcome by (i^-neral 
Annenkotf. 

We can conceive, without anticipating, a eonditioii .it' allinrs 

under which there need 1>- no rivalry lietween the .Vtgli.an ttnd the 

Beluchi routes, liut whieh would admit of the lifst Hue 
!• uture . . 

of Afghan- being followed, through whichever territory it ran: ami 

ibtan would be the free acceptance by Atglianistaii ot a 

British protectorate. By some this step has b.-en reerininiended 

as the only logical corollarv, as a.ssmvdly it would be tlu' most 

' I'nnn the Indtim to the 
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])ractical conclusion, of tin* previous pliasc.s of Anglo- Afghan rela- 
tionship. Given such a protectorate, anti England would not 
only hefore long he free to run her iron rails where and whither 
she pleased in xVfghanistan — a line to the Persian frontier being 
obviously one of the tirst that in such a case would demand consi- 
deration — but. with the Afghans acting in concert with the British, 
and with Russia and Great Britain (as er Ju/pothcf^i they would be) 
cotenninous powers, the objections which I have elsewhere so 
strenuously urged again-t a junction of the Indian and Russian 
railway systems in Afghanistan, and which I continue to hold. 
Would be niiniinised, if tliey did not disappear. For in such a 
case, the butler having vanished, tlie two empires would stand 
cheek by jowl in Asia, as do Russia and Germany in Europe ; 
England would be as much committed to defend Balkh or Herat as 
she is now compelled to defend Portsmouth or Bombay ; and the 
respective railway- of the two powers would have a tendency sooner 
or later to be united. Such a consummatii.iu. however, even if 
realisable, is as yet far distant. It can only arise in the event of 
an independent xlfghanistan — which is the justification and out- 
come of our present policy — proving to be impossible; and in our 
inability to venture any }>tophecy upon data so precarious, our 
plans must be constructed m.> as to harmonise with a more im- 
mediate future. 

Wh en we ajiproach the <jUe-rion of the (|ualiry of the country 
opened up by a Beluchi-Persian railway, presuming it to be cou- 
.Miht.uv >tructed under c-vi-ting political conditions, we advance 
cntui-in jjgy i-t.gi,,u in which the most Contlicting evidence is 
forthcoming from our nutlu.'rities. From the strategical point of 
view there are -onie who -ay that -uch .a line would be vulnerable 
Rith from the north and we^t. There are others who find in the 
de>ert' on either -ide of the Helmund. and in the Helmund itself, 
an ample jirotection. I am not here concerned to engage in the 
strategical controver.sy. because there has probablv never been a 
strategical railway .-ince locumotion by steam was discovered about 
which the protessei's have imt held diametricallv opposite and con- 
tradictory opininns, R was so with the Transcaspian Railwav, and 
it would be .-o with a Xushki-Seistan railway. X’or am I even 
concerned to discuss the strategical aspect of sucli a railway at all. 
liecause I am not a -oldier. and shall ]irobahlv he told that I am 
talking ot what 1 know nothino- ahout ; alrhontrli I may. in passing. 
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conft*«s tliat tn my iiinn«trnctt‘(l vision tlic military a(]vaiitao'(‘s ot’ 
such a line would appear to be considerable. I ]ireter, liowio er, to 
tri'at it as a commercial sclieme. and to as.--iini<' that a snlj.-cribine’ 
jniblic. as well as generals and colonels, wish to be able to tbi’in an 
opinion. 

We will .suppose, therefore, that onr railway hu' reachi'il 
Seistan. What will it find, and what will it do when it gets there? 
Hostile There are some who ]irote-,t tlnit the features of the 
opinmn countrv are hopelessly unfa\ oiirable to commerce oi- 
colonisation. They paint lamentable pictures of the jihysical 
amenities of Seistan. There is a famous wind called the /ec/-/-,se</- 
(or wind of 1 2U daysj. which Itlows steadily there from a 
nortb-westerlv direction in the months between IMarch and August, 
beginning soon after sunrise, abating at midday, and attaining it'- 
maximum strength after sunset. Thert- is also a jiarticularly 
horrible kind of tlv that bites and even kill.^ hoi’'-e> by its bitio 
At times of the vt'ar the climate, owing to the extent of marsh 
water .stagnating under the sun. breeds fevers and ague. Thi‘ 
face of the countrv is apt to l.ie lloodeil ; and commiiiiieat ion is 
only kept up bv the precarious metlrxl of fufinx. a kind of I’aft 
made of reeds lashed together and .strengthened by ttimarisk 
.stake.*.' These critics even go so far a.s to include tlie whole 
country in the scope of their rruenh-nt denmicitit ion. and to ask 
wherein lies the beautv or rlie nionev \'alui' of reed-beds, ami sand- 
hills. and swamps. 

Less sweeping, because lietter inibrnied. and worthy of earetnl 
examination fbv reason of the niiei|nalled jirisition of its miThorj. 
s,r H althoug’h unfavourable in cliaracter, is tin- iipmion that 
H.iwlnoon ]ias been e.xpres-cil bv Sir H. Iiawlinson, He lias w rirteii 
:ts follows : — 

Though pos.sessing great n.itiirtil ad\ toitage.s, the jirovince ot .'seistan 
is, in its present aspiect, a wreti liedly unin-althv eountry. only habitable 
for a few months in the vear. and hardly worth the expen.sp of e,iverii- 
inent : while in regard to its .strategical value, which is the jioiiit of 
view that has Iieen chiefly regarded in Indi.i, great niisapjireliension 
pirevails. So far from Seistan Teing. as lias iieeii so ofttai .stated, a 
convenient base for aggression u]>on fnditi from the westward, it is in 
every respect inferior to Herat for tliat purpose.- To the suurii and 

' For a de.crirttioii aiui illu'f latioii, Iti liew's l-’row th, Jndux fo fht / 
p L'l'T. 

' this i.~ true : but siij. posing it i- tliouglit 'lesir.iiili iaan iro.ebrforj' litieal 

VOL. r. I! 
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south-east it is bounded by an impassable desert ; while to the east it 
possesses one single line of communication along the Helmund, con- 
tracted and ill-supplied, and exposed to a flank attack from the 
northward throughout its whole extent from Seistan to Kandahar. 
Supposing, indeed, the Afghans to be in strength at Herat, Farrah, 
or Zamin Dawer, it would be quite impossible for a Persian army to 
march along the Helmund from Seistan to Girishk. The only military 
value of Seistan consists in its abundant supply of camels for carriage ; 
and these animals are for the most part in the hands of the Beluchis, 
who are Afghan, and not Persian dependents, and who might thus 
be available for our own purposes, though hardly for those of our 
enemies.' 


It is permissible to point ont that, although the author of the 
above paragraph is fortunately still living, it was written at a 
time (1875) long anterior to more recent developments, and with a 
view to condition.s which no longer exist. The question discussed 
by Rawlinson in dealing with the strategical controversy is the 
chance afibrded to Persia of invading Afghanistan from the base 
of Seistan : and this has no relation whatever to the new problem 
created by the appearance of Russia within .striking distance of 
Herat. A Persian army is now about as likely to invade Afghanistan 
as it is to march against St. Petersburg. But what Persians or 
Afghans would not. or could not do. European aimies operating from 
railway bases may. and since 1885 alone it may be said that 
any previous military criticism upon Seistan has already become 
obsolete. 


To the jeremiads of those critics who represent Seistan 
(parodying the phrase in which Persia as a whole was once 
Favour described'^) as consisting of two parts, a desert under 

able water and a desert aGive watmt must be opposed the 

i namnrr evidence both of history and of existing facts. If their 

I fertility verdict be true, how comes it that this province was 

I once so famous for its magnificent fertility, it' dense population 
it and its splendid cities V What must be said of the square miles of 
ruins still encumbering the ground ? Fertility in Persia is almost 
solely dependent upon w.ater supply: and here, alone among 
Persian provinces, is enough water not merely to till great canals 


reason.' to leave Herat alone, r.r Mipfosinv Sei.-tan be .ar],!e.l a' a ba'e to the 
already acquire<l base of Herat, wh.it then ? 

‘ Kn/fhuid and Kunfia ni the Kant. }> lift 

-• ‘ PerHa conrist. A two parts . a -le.ert with salt, and a desert without 
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as large as rivers, and a lu'twork <if smaller ditelies and d\ kes, 
but also very frequently to run to waste in sujierllunus swanips and 
lagoons. Let us. however, quote the opinion of eve-witnesses 
upon the actual capacities of the soil. 'I’his is what hei-riei- 'aid 


in 1845:— 


Seistan is a flat country, with here and there some low hills. r)ne- 
third of the surface of the soil is composed of moving .sand.s. and the 
other two-thirds of a compact .sand mixed with a little clay, liut very 
rich in vegetable matter, and covered with woods of the tamarisk, 
snghes, and tog, and reed.s, in the midst of which there is ahundant 
pasture. The detritus and slimy soil which is deposited on the land 
after the annual inundation of the Helmund fertilises it in a re- 
markable manner, and this has probaltly been the case from time 
immemorial; at any rate, the nuniher of ruins on the banks \\ould 
lead one to suppo.se so. ' 

To this let me add the opinion of Sir F. (ioldsmid : — 

The soil is of proved fertility. Wheat or barley is, perhaps, the 
staple cultivation ; but peas, beans, oil-seed.s, and cotton are also 
grown. Melons and water melotrs, especially tlie latter, are aliundaur : 
grazing and fodder are not wanting. By means of the canals in their 
ordinary course, and by occasional inundations, a .system of profuse 
irrigation is put in force, which, with an industrious ami a l■ontented 
population, should be productive of most e.xtensive grain cultivation. ^ 


Finally, to both may he ad<led the tesrimuny of tlui'e win i liave 
visited Seistan since the Boundary Comiiiis'ioii, and wlio ri-pcur 
that its resources have already heeir wonderfully augmented, and 
that its capacities of production under a more scieutilie system of 
irrigation are enonuous. The future of Sei'rau depend' ind>s*d 
upon the application of hvdraulieal skill to the course and overilow 
of the Helmund. The river now run' northward, utuI 'peml' it- 
self in superfluous swamps. There i' nothing in the lie or in the 
levels of the land to prevent it from lieing turned .southward, .uid 
entirely devoted to cultivation. 

Xor should a coiiclnding Imt mo^t important con.siileration be 
forgotten. Though railway-^ will not come in IVr'ia, with the head- 
A hnk in rapidity that some imagine, and though it is not 

larypt desirable in many parts that they ‘•hould, yet most (if us 
look forward to a time when there will be some niori' 
rapid means of communication between the great cities and trade 


‘ Curaia)t Journt^ys, p, 4Z6. ■ Jioirnal of the R.tr S , vol. xlii. pp. 71, 73. 
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centres than is provided by dilapidated horses, laborious camels, 
and sore-backed mules. AVe contemplate a day when, whatever 
be the transverse communications from north to south, the main 
cities in the centre, from Kennanshah in the west to Kerman in 
the east, shall be united by steam lines, following the direction of 
the valleys and surface depressions, whose general inclination is 
almost without exception in a favourable direction — viz. from north- 
we.st to south-east. From a trunk line so designed, with which 
must ultimately be connected the Indian system, a Seistan rail- 
way would be but a slight and that a natural diversion to the 
north. At the same time connection with the sea would be 
established by a line running either via Bampur to Chahbar, or 
ri'i Regan and Alinab to Gwadur ; or. if a more ea.ster]y port be 
required in Beluch. i.e. British protected territory, to the excel- 
lent harbours of Pusni or Kalmat. Indeed, if the Sind-Pishin or 
Bolan Railway to the present Indian frontier be considered, because 
of its liability to destruction by flood, an insecure basis for a for- 
ward line to Seistan. the latter might perhaps start into indepen- 
dent existence as a purely Beluch railroad from the coast, through 
Panjgur towards the Persian frontier, while some authorities have 
recommended the connection of such a line with the Indian system 
by a railway from Kurrachi through Alekran. The Indian Ocean, 
in coiTespondence with such a railroad, would then play the part to 
Eastern and South-Eastern Persia that the Caspian Sea. in corre- 
spondence with the Transcaspian Railway, does to the north-east: 
and the combined powers of steam by sea and land would effect a 
revolution in a few years that may otherwise be awaited for cen- 
turies. Perhaps, to employ Bellew’s phrase, neither our children 
nor our children's children will hear the whistle. But when we 
are long dead and gone and forgotten, may be some itinerant 
reader of looks may pick our %-olume from the shilling .stand of 
obsolete literature outside some antirjuated shop in a back street 
of London, and congratulate us. oven in our graves, on havino- 
anticipated and fondly endeavoured to jiromote what will then be 
an achieved con.summation. 
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CHAPTER X 

FROM MKSHED TO TPMIERAX 


There is nothing which has yet hecn contrived by man by whicli luin.h 
happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.— Dr. Johnson, Ho.^tveU's Life 

PersicoN o<Ii, puer, ax>paratiis. 

Horace. Curm., Lib. T, xxx^iII. 

After the serious political discussions contained in the hist two 
chapters, it will be a relief to such of niy readers ns liave passed 

Postal through, if they have not altogetlier ev aded. that ordeal, 

tween to turn to a chapter with more digestible coiitent.s. 

M^shea Having spent eight days at He-lied. I started iqion the 

Teheran loiig cluipti,- ride to Teheran. The ili'tniice i' given by 

the Persians, and i< therefore paid for by the traveller, as lol 
fn r.idhlut. At the full coinpleineut of four mile>. To a fii , tin's 
would amount to Gld miles : Init. tliougli the Khora.'an h//'.ve/,7i i- 
famed beyond all others for its odious and seemingly inexhaiisTible 
length.* a compliment in reality to the funereal nionoioiiy of the 
road — -the distance (comparing my own esriinate with that rif 
previous vovagers) is undi-r ratlier tliau over •"jbiJ l•lngli'h milo^. 
It is surprising how soon, if a man lie riding alone and have uouLrlit 
to distract him but the pace- of hi- steed and the thought of lii- 
destinatioii. he can arrive at an appro.vimately cori-ect calculation 
of the distance he is covering from stage to .-tage. Tho route 
between IHeshed and Teheran i' divided into twenty-four .-tagi -. 
the post-houses being e.-tablislied at distances varying from fifteen 
to thirty miles, but averaging tweiity-tliree miles apart, Tlii- 

' ‘ Wliat a long fpn-akh i- that of Kliera-an ' ' -.ly- a rratellfT who l,a- teil. il 
from Nunrise nearly to '^unset. anJ who can no long<^r i liiiu' ti> JiL jabrJ Ixir't' but 
by the prong in front of iiis •'adJIe. • liy tin* In-urJ t»f tin- t,’ tuu- r.f 

the party as we nearcJ ‘Uir haltinir-grouiid, * tl.c i-- r than ?] •• tuin.iiN 

of Omar, for my back anJ nty knoi.-^ have lo't their feejuu.' llicre i** a]'<i a ^•caI 
proverb, wfirtliy of beimr nuotcfl {’Jliirne'*' Tnir/Lt mto liohhn ra . \<>\. in. p 
which sa\s that the KlpTa'-ani i^ a** einlle'-'- a-* ti.e t liter nf wmjjien, 
and that Ire who mea'-urcd tiiein mu-t have d>»iu* '^o witli a breken chain 
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distance I acconiplislied in tlie comfortable time of nine days, 
doing an average of sixty miles a day. bnt in reality combining 
days of seventy miles witli shorter spans. This is slow rather 
than speedy travelling for Persia ; ' and I afterwards became easily 
habituated to journeys of seventy-five to eighty miles in the day. 
Telegraph officials and residents in the country seldom do less, and 
frequently more. The po.st which goes through from Meshed to 
Telieran without stopping, but with first claim upon the horses at 
each station, covei’s th^ distance in from five to six days. Dr. 
Wills reports having ridden from Isfahan to Teheran, about 280 
miles, iu thirty-nine and a half hours ; - whilst officers travelling 
by day alone and resting at night have accomplished 120 miles 
between dawn and leaving the saddle. 

Quick riding is indeed an accomplishment for which the Persians 
have always been famous, and notable records in which have been 
Speetl of achieved e\-en by their kings. Abbas the Great, oOO years 
locomo- ago. rode from Shiraz to Yezd in twenty-eight and a half 
hours, the Astronomer Royal being commanded to take the 
time. [Malcolm gives the distance as eighty-nine _te/’s<e/,7/.v. or oOd 
miles : ^ but. though modern mea'Urement? have reduced it to 220 
miles, it was .still no mean performance. Agha Mohammed Khan, 
the founder of the reigning dynasty, fieeing to Mazanderan on the 
death of Kerim Khan Zend, rode from Shiraz to Isfahan — a 
distance, by whatevtu- route, ef not much under oOO miles — in le.-s 
than three days. Path AH Shah, his nephew, upon succeeding to 
the throne, rode from Shiraz to Teheran, a distance of at least 5-5u 
miles, in six days. Fraser mentions the case of a Persian. Acrha 
Bahram. who kept the be.st horsi-s in the country, and who once on 
the same Arab hors.' rode from Shiraz to Teheran in six davs. rested 
three days, rode back in five days, rested nine days, and performed 
the journey a third time in seven days.' But the most remarkable, 
because the nurst sustainetl p<-rformance of which I have ever read 
was that of the dragoman who. in Istll. rode from Constantinople 

' And yot I find a Frencli ellic.-r ( Ante.* th- Vo>/<if/e d'lin UnsMird, par le Comte 
d.- Sabrnn, p til'.)) wlio, havm- accomplished the journey in the same leisurely 
time in I'SS, writ.- a t.. -.ay that (h-nenil Mti.rlettn e\pre--eil him-clf a's 

stupefied with hi- a-toni-hinu i..-rformance. ami odd him that an En-lish officer 
who had .done the journey in t.-n .lays.lia.l fallen -eriou-ly ill in consoiuence ! Sir 
II. Kawhn-mii oiiro nxlf it in "ix 

- m It I.i, I'. 


’ /Ii.yforfj of I\rAa, vol. i. p, 345. 
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to Demavend (near Teheran), a total distance ot' l.TdO miles, in 
seventeen days, vvitli the news ot iXapoleon s escape tr'tin Elba. 
On the other hand, vvlien there is no purjwse in haste, no I'idei- can 
be so slow as a Persian. It he is not proceedino' at a lieadloiifr 
gallop, he affects a diguitied crawl : and in the whole of mv 
rides I never once met a native vvlio was inovimjr at more than a 
toot-pace on horseback. 


As this is the first occasion upon which I have required to de- 
scribe rlinjinr riding from personal exj)erience. and as J subsiHjuentlv 
Costof rode considerably ov’er a thousand miles bv the same 
j riiej means. I may as well here condense vvhatevi'r of obsi'rva- 
tion or suggestion I have to make upon the subject. I have already 
in Chapter II. (upon Ways and Means) suppliml all necessary in- 
formation as to cost and procedure. The basis of calculation tla-re 
laid down will show that for four hor.ses — self, iih'jhiin, ])ostbov. 
and baggage (for I duly purchased iny own experience bv taking 
on this occasion, but on tliis only, an e.xtra liagtrage animal, whieh 
cost me many a hard gallop in pursuit as well as a projicrtiivnate 
loss of time) — my journey fivnn Meshed to Tehei-an cost (inn 
or. at the then rate of exchange, about 17/.. e.xchisive of ti])s to 
the postboys and payment f>r the use of quarters at night, 
amounting to about '2i more, ami the cost of find /•n njnli', 
which will depend iu eacli case u]iou tiie amount of tinm-d meat 
carried by the traveller, 'fhe journey will not in any ease cost 
over 2U/. My sole comjtanion and tutmidant upon tlnT journey 
was a Perso-Afghan ijh'il’im (inounfed ciiurier or of the 

British Legation at Tehertin. w ho Isire the imposing mune of Nadir 
Ali Khan, and who was well jtosted in all the tricks fl' the road. 

rile postal system in Persia, about the inauguration of which 
I shall have something to -ay later on. i- under the superintmideiiee 
Jiim-ttr <.f 'if a Minister of Posts; hut as the jiresent tetiant of tliat 
office liolds two other iiortfilios in additiiiii. he-ides heing' 
President of the Council, it may be inf-rred that it is not regtirdoil 
as one of commanding importance. The Government allows him a 
certain annual sum fn’ the repair and eipiipment of everv jio.-t- 
hnuse upon the Government roads, as well as an annual allowance 
of barley and straw as bidder fir the horse-.' The .^lini''tel• does 


’ Quite recently tliero were 172 (io\rrniiu'iir i-hiifutr-kha/it h.\. aipl tid* 1 rca- iry 
allowance wa'^ 20 toman'- (5/ 1 Ix.) a vt-ar fc»r « a‘‘li, a-- a- 10 Z Jm r' r.< ( neai :y 
ton.s) of barley, ami the aiuount of -traw. f'T tin* iDir-* "' 
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not, however, work the system himself. That would he a slacking 
violation of all Persian usage. Each road is farmed to a publican, 
probably some merchant or wealthy person, who pays a ceitain sum 
per annum to the Minister for the privilege. He then provides 
the servants and animals at each station, and makes as much money 
out of the business as he can ; the only check upon his parsimony 
being the fear of losing his contract in favour of a higher bidder at 
the end of the year. It is not surjirising, therefore, that the post- 
houses are mostly in a state of extreme and disgraceful dila])ida- 
tion, or that the horses are atnong the sorriest specimens of the 
equine race that were ever foaled. The system is a vicious one, 
and it is hard to say whether the traveller or the poor brutes 
whom he is compelled to flog along are the more to be pitied. 

Let me, however, endeavour to balance the pains and the 
pleasures, if any there be, of ch'ipar riding, so as to arrive at a fair 
verdict. The svstem has been variously described by 

Prosand * , . 

cons of the travellers according to their tastes, endurance, and lortune, 
chajiar exhilaration, a tedium, or a torture ; and there is 

perhaps something to be said for each opinion. Much depends 
upon the extent to which the road adopted is travelled upon, and, 
in consequence, supplied ; something upon the season of the year 
or the Weather encountered ; a good deal upon the luck of the 
voyager. The route between Meshed and Teheran is but little 
traversed (except by pilgrims, who move in hujil'ilis, or caravans), 
and there are accordingly not above live or si.x horses, sometimes 
less, at each station. These I found to be for the most part under- 
fed. broken-down, and emaciated brutes, with ill-regulated paces, 
and open sores on their backs that sometimes made it almost un- 
bearable to bestride them, llie best that were supplied to me 
would anywhere else be classifled at a low level of equine medio- 
crity. To ride the worst was a penalty to which any future Dante 
might appi’opriately condemn his most inveterate foe in the lower 
circles of hell. Subsequently, however, upon the Ttdieran-Sliiraz 
line, which is more travelled upon and better provided. I found a 
larger number and a superior quality of animals. Thev were 
generally tolerable and sometimes ])ositively good : and when I 
succeeded in covering by their means an average of between eiMit 
and nine miles in the hour throughout the day, wlien they invariablv 
cantered and sometimes galloped, it can he imagined that a day’s 
ride of from seventy to eiglity miles may become quite endurable. 
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and, under fevourable conditions of climate, at tiiiu-s almost 
pleasant. In the last resort, however, more depends open the 
fortune of the traveller than n]ion any other consideration. It lie 
can avoid clashing or competing with the (loverninent post, which 
has universal priority of claim ; if he is lightly equip])ial liinisclt 
and does not require many animals; above all, it he can net ahead 
and keep ahead of any other party of travellers on the same road, 
he will fare passablv well. If he is unlucky in any or all ot thi'^e 
resjrects, he will leave Persia muttering deep and unrepeatable 
curses against a land of rascals and jades. That this is the more 

common experience may perhaps be inferred from the fact that 
the main solace of a European's life in Persia appears to be rlie 
desire to cover a specified distance in quicker time th.'in it has e\ei- 
been done before. A furious competition prevails. here there 
is a telegraphic line along the route the wire conv'eys to anxious 
ears the news of the rider's progres> ; and a man is seldom ^o 
happy, or leaves so enduring a reputation, as when he succeed^ in 
cutting the record. 

At this stage let me describe the and its meagie, 

but peculiar properties. Sometimes in the heart, sometimes on 

the outskirts of a town or village, sometimes )danted in 
chapar- absolute solitude upon the staring waste, but U'Uall\ in 

the neisrhbourhood of water, is to be seen a small leit- 
angular structure, coiisistiug of four blank iinid walls sun'oiinding 
an interior enclosnre. with a stunted square tower using abote tie 
gateway, and a projecting semicircular tower or bartizan at eai h 
corner. The whole presents the ajtpearaiice ol a miiuatuie miid 
fort. And such indeed it is intended to be; for in a hmd tiil 
lately desolated by Turkoman forays, and when- promiM-uous 
thieving is indubitably popular, every possession, from a palaee 
down to an orcliard, has to be safeguarded from attack. a~ thouLdi 
the countrv were in a state of open war. Entrance to the 
Icltaneh is trained bv a bier wooden door in the gateway . and 
when this is closed it is una.ssailabh- except by ladders. RidiuL.'' 
into the tratewav. one observes .a low seat or jhattorm ntraiiisr rla- 
wall on either side, and two doorways h-adiiur into daik and dittt 
rooms on the ground floor. 'J'he gateway conducts into the in- 
terior court, which is an optm space about twenty to twent_\-ti\ e \ nids 
in length and twelve to fifteen ytird' in width. In the middle u ,i 
cli'ihiit I'll . or mud platform, usually occupied by fowls tirid tii.li. but 
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designed for al fresco slumbers of the traveller in the summer season. 
The walls of the court, on two and sometimes on three sides, are 
pierced with holes or manger.s, into which the chopped barley, 
or hih, is placed for the horses, aud to which they are tethered in 
the warm weather. In the interior of the two side walls, how- 
ever, are long dark stables for winter use, unlighted save by the 
low door, unventilated, and reeking with accumulated refuse. In 
one of these, along with the horses, the postboys and attendants 



PERSIAN- POST-HOU.SE 

usually deep, stretched around a hiw fire. The interior walls of 
the court have at one time or another been faced with plaster: but 

this has uniformly peeled off and the entii-e fabric Inok.s what it is 

mud. As the weary traveller rides in. the rhopurrhi. or post-house 
keeper, who sometimes wears the semblance of an official dress 
comes out to meet him. Eagei- inquiries are exchanged as to the 
supply of fre-li Iwrses in the stable. ; and while fliete are beiim 
gratified or disappointed, the bagrcge i- pulled off tlie exliausted 
btaastsand piled upon the rhol,„tr-. and the Enu-Iish rider stretches 




uneven tenour ef lii-; way. If'. Iiowevi-r. no tVe'li animal' ai'e t'urtli 
coming, or if lu- lia-- been anticipated by 'fim>- c.tlier voyaLTer. rlieu 
eii'Ues the most heartrending e.xjierience <if all. I'c pt. aftei- a tedii ni' 
wait of perliajis two hipurs. tlie same mi'erable Ijriif'-s tliat liavp- 
bui'iie tlip burden ipf hi' la-t twentv-five mile'" 'tag’p' are liirmghf 
euit again to ]je iirgial and flagellated through tweiity-fivp' moi-e. 
T confess that mv 'vmpathies were alwavs with the bi-U't ratlip-r 
than with hi' rider: and con'iderintr the pitiK-'s daily, nay. alnipp't 
honrly, ta.sk that i' impo'p'd upon the'e wreteli> tl crocks, it was 
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sometimes a surprise to me tliat persuasion, however extreme, 
could extract from them anything more than a hobble. 

But supposing the traveller to have reached the end of his 
day's journey and to have arrived at the post-house where he pro- 
The bala- poses to pass the night, what then ? The answer to the 
hhaneh question is contained in the projecting square tower 
above the entrance gateway. Access thereto is gained by stair- 
ways of almost Alpine steepness, fashioned in the mud at the 
angles of the court inside. Clambering up these with difficultv, 
we reach the flat roof that runs right round the building, and find 
that the tower consists of a single chamber, which in^•ariably has 
two, sometimes three, doors (that are never known to shut), and 
usually a couple of open window spaces in the walls, so that it may 
literally be said to stand 

Four-square to all the winds that blow. 

This is the hdoAclinneh, or upper chamber, specially reserved for 
the comfort of foreign guests, and within this forlorn and wiutry 
abode, which is not much less draughty than the rigging of a ship, 
the wayfarer must spend the night. The interior has at one time 
been plastered and whitewashed. Its only decorative features are 
a number of shallow niches in the walls, in which Persian visitors 
have sometimes scrawled the most fearful illustrations, and occa- 
sionally, but not always, a fireplace. Of furniture it is absolutelv 
destitute. To have the floor swept clean of vennin. to spread a felt 
or caiqtet in the corner and one s .-^ack of straw upon it, to buv fire- 
wood and light a fire, to stutt' up the open tvindows and nail 
curtains over the ramshackle doors — all these are necessary and 
preliminary operations, without which the dingy tenement would 
be simply uninhabitable, but which it is sometimes hard work to 
undertake in a state of extreme stiffness and exhaustion after a 
long day's ride upon a freezing winter's night. Even so. this 
aerial roost is soiuetime.s too chill for endurance, and one is com- 
pelled to descend and seek refuge in the dank and cellar-like 
apartments Ijelow. In half an hour's time, however, when the 
work has been done, as the genial warmth begins to relax Stitt’ joints 
and weary limbs, and as the .-^monir putts out its cheery steam a 
feeling of wonderful contentment ensues, and the outstretched 
traveller would probably not exchange his (juarters for a sheeted 
bed in Windsor Cattle. But it is upoti the followiug morniucr 
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wlien. aroused at four nr five A.vr. in the pirdiy darkness and airiid 
biting cold, he must get up to the light of a fliekeriiiLT candie. 
dress and pack up all his effects, cook lii-' hreakfiwt. and linalh' -ei' 
the whole of his baggage >afely mounted in lhe dark upon the 
steeds in the yard below, tliat he i^ snnietinie^ tenijited totliiidc 
momentarily of 25i'overbs about game and candles, and to i-ellect 
that there are consolations in life at home. 

A word more about the Perdan ])ost-hor.se, for a man does lUit ride 

from sixty to seventy of these beasts in the sjiact' of a few wi'iAs 

„ without beiuQ- driven to p-enei’alise somewliat unoTi the 

Tile Per- . ^ , 

Sian po‘^t- species. Tile traveller of cour->r >elect> tin* ln'st cut of a 

horse him.self. but an eye mu.st l>e keiit on tlie 

r.lmpiir-^li'iijird, or post-boy, wlio know.' the ’ form ' of each animal 

to a nicety, and who. if left alone, is ajit to consult his own mther 

than his employer's comfijrt. A- you eiaerg*^ frmn tlie post-liouse. 

and. after a short walk, try the paces of your new mount, there 

is a moment of acute suspense. Within dOt) yards you know 

^vhether your next three or four hours are to be a toleration or an 

anguish. The pace which, after a little experience, a Kuropean 

usually adopts is a .sharp canter alti-rnating witli a walk. The 

Persian.^, wlieu not cantering or galloju’iig. .seem to pref-r a 

rough jog-trot shamble, which on an Kngli.sh '.addle i.' excruciating. 

Tn the whole of mv choju'i' rides I only twice eiiconntered a hor'e 

that could trot in Pngli'h fa'hioii. 'I'Ik' ]io.st-lx>y c.arries. and each 

rider must carry, a long whip iimde of twisted leather with ,a 

leathern tliong. and appalling tire the wlitiek.s tliat tiro adiiiiiiistei'ed 

by rhe former, often without e.xciring the faintest ivsjioii'e li-om his 

habituated steed. In this place it may benell to ivniurk that, though 

called a biw. the .'•7('"/ov/ i' much more comniniilv ti mtiii. lb- 

doe.' not ride upon a saddle, but usually sit' jierched ujion tlw ii>]) 

of a vast jiile of baggage with his leg' sticking out on .-ithei- 'ide ; 

nor does he use reins, but oidy a single rope or htiltei- attiiched tn 

tine side of the lit. He i' snjipo.'ed to le.ad the w;iy and to si-r the 

Jiace. but I 'oon found that r-eveiity mile.-, in tlie day eoiild never 

be accomplished in that fashion, and that it was lo iter ev.-ii ni a 

stratioe countiy to lead the cavalcade oncMlf. A' a rule it i' 

difficult, if tliei’e is light, to mir-take tlm track : for tiioiieli there 

i.' no road and the route is 'imjily a mule track winch cros'C,' 

])laiiis. climbs mountains, and ilcr-ceiid' gorges, sometinie-, >0 to 

.'{teak, a single rut. and sometime' a wide belt of jiamllel jiaths. 
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vet the ]«s>a<<'e ot counties'; animals has left such impressions 
upon the soil that the direction to be followed can often be 
traced in advance for mile';. At night a stranster would be lost 
at once but for the guidance of the post-boy, whose sight and inemorv 
are unerring. 

The best known characteristic of the Persian post-horse is his hi- 
curable predisposition to tumble. Mo^t of them have bare knees in 
consequence, and the first law in mounting is to select an 
humours animal with some hair still adorning that portion. I 
could not make out that either a tight rein or a slack rein had 
verv much to do with the occurrence of this phenomenon, and I 
ended by concluding that the Persian post-horse has a certain regu- 
lation number of falls in the year, which may be distributed either 
by accident or as he pleases, but the full tale of which some hidden 
law of necessity compels him to complete. The fact that I rode 
through the country fiv>m the ea-t to the centre and from the 
centre to the south without a single fall, tended to continn rather 
than to invalidate my the<>rv. for there wa.s no conceivable reason 
why I should be so favoured, e.xcepr that otliers would have or had 
had to pay the price. It became quite a trite occurrence to hear the 
groan with whi('h my T’ei’-ian ^ervant riding behind me >ank or 
was hurled on to mother earth : while tlie clcipn r-flt’t'i) rd would be 
seriou.'ly disappointed at an entire day without a tall. There is 
this to be said for the instability of the Persian post-horse, that it 
appears very seldom to be vindicated at the lasting expense of his 
rider. The number of accidents or injuries that take place in 
proportion to the number of falls is ludicrously small. Two other 
tricks I noticed which were widespread and popular. Some of the 
meanest of the animals would veiw much resent being mounted, a 
curious pimif that their memories had profited by experience ; and 
the only approach to an accident that I had was when a horse from 
which I had di-mounti-d ran away as I was putting mv foot into 
the stirrup, and as nearly as po'silile pitched both himself and me 
down the >haft of an open hun'it. The lifting of the right arm. whetlier 
with or without a whip. had. further, such a provocative effect upon 
the memoiu' of these beast- that they would frequentlv swerve and 
spin right round to the left. The Persians, if peculiarlv disgusted 
with a post-horse, sometimes revenge themselves by docking his tail, 
which inca]iacirates him from further use in a countrv where a tail 
is considered de rignenr: Init thi.s i- a sj)iteful. if not a cruel act. 
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from which strangers can afford to abstain. I’crha])^ 1 sliall ii<it 
inaptly conclude tlii^ digTes.siou upon the I’er.sian jmst-hoi'M- and 
postal system if I rpuite the sententi(_ms obsei'vation \\illi wlnVh 
Tavernier prefaced his Persian travels more than tlii-ee cent nriis atro : 
' A man cannot travel in A.da as they do in Europe ; nor at the saiiie 
hours, nor witli the same ease.' 

The road from Meshed to Teheran is one whose intrinsic .attr.ae- 
tion is so small that no one would ever Ite found to traverse it but tor 
General necessity ot getting from one place to the other. For 

character the entire di.stance f)f oGO miles there is .-carcely a ''iiie-le 
object of beauty, and but few of interest. 'I'he >cetier\-. 
at any rate in the late autumn, is colourless and de>olate. 'J'lu- 
road, or rather track, witids over long, stony plains, across imlovelv 
mountains, and through deserted villages and towns. There is 
frequent and abundant evidence that the country traversed was 
once far more densely or less sparsely populated, and for that rea'on 
more carefully tended, than it is at present. The traveller passes 
towns which have been entirely altatidoned. and dis])la\- railv a melan- 
choly confusion of tottering walk and fallen towei-s. He (bserves 
citadels and fortified posts which have crumbled into irreti'ievable 
decay, and are now little more tluin shapeless heaps of mini. He 
sees long line.s of choked and disused the ^haft' of the 

underground wells by wliich water was once brought to the 
lands from the mountains. The walls of the cities are in ruiii' and 
exhibit yawning gaps; the few public buildings of anv note are 
falling to pieces; rows of firmer dwellings have been abandoned 
to dust-heaps and dogs. The dirty, desecrated eemeteries th.at 
stretch for hundreds of yards outside every town of anv siy.t.. in 
which the tombstones are defaced and the graves falling in, are not 
more lugubrious in appearance th.an is the interior, where the living 
seem to be in almost as fudorn a plight as the duad. The titniost 
that the traveller can e.vpect in the way of incident — tin t*xpeciation 
in which I have already .said that I was disappointed — i- that his 
horse should tumble down, to break, if not its own knees, 
at any rate the paralysing monotony f)f the journey. 

But though the route be thus devoid of e.xternal at trai-l ii >n. it 
has a twofold interest, historical and practical. 'J'lie ii aveller is not 
Ito lessons pursuing the track that ha- been worn by count- 

less thousands of pilgrims for at h-ast dno yar-. but he 
IS tollowiug the stormv wake of armies, and treadimr in the li«'t- 
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of grCcit conquerors and kin^s. And if, in the desolation that 
jrapes around him, he sees no hint or reminder of what these coun- 
tries once were, at least he is able to form some judgment of what the 
combined horrors of war, pestilence, and chronic misgovemment 

which is worse than either— have done for them, and in this 

blio-hted zone of crumbling cities and forsaken homes to read 
the tale of Persia's long decline. 

Table of The following is a table of the stations and distances 

stations and ]3g^ween ileshed and Teheran ; ’ 

distances 


N.imo of station 

Distance 

snkhs 

Approxi- 
maie ilu— 
tance iii 
mile-' 

^*Ame of statirtii 

Distance 

in/flr- 

mifis 

Approxi- 
mate ills- 
tanee in 
miies 

Meshed . 


_ 

Deh Mullah . 

4 

16 

Sherifabad . 


22 

Damgban 

6 

26 

Kadamg.ah 

. 7 

29 

Dhushah 

7 

23 

Nishapnr 


17 

Ahuan . 

7 

24 

Shurab . 

7 

25 

Semnan 

7 

24 

Zafarani 

. 7) 

18 

Lasgird 

6 

22 

Sebzew.ar 

7 

24 

Deh Xemck . 

s 

25 

Mihr 

7 

32 

Kishlak 

7 

26 

Mazinan 

6 

20 

.\iwan-i-Kaif 

6 

21 

.tbbasabad . 

7 

23 

Kabud (hmibaz 

7 

26 

Miandasht 

6 

23 

Teheran 

7 

25 

Maiomai 

, 7 

24 




.\rmian . 

4 

17 




Sh.ahrud 

7 

27 







Total 

154 

559 


Before proceeding further it may be well to >rate that there is 
an alteniative route for the tirrt three stages between Meshed and 
Xishapnr. The postal seiwice and stations being upon the other 

' This rn.'iil has been follnweit and, in i_.art or wliolly, described bv a long 
series of travellers, of whom I -elect only the most eminent or learned : — El 
l-t.akhri (900-1000 Oriental Oiograjihij . p. ISl ; Ruy di Cl.avijo (1104), 

Surrntirc if J.'iiibasii/ : Von Mierop (1714), J. I/iftorical Arcount of 

British Jradt. vol. i, pp. 3.57-359: Captain Truilluer (1807). Daussyb Alrmoire 
Drsenptif-. J. 11. Fraser (1S21-1S22), Jonrm ij into Khurasan, cap xiii.-xvii. : 
Ca['tain .\ I'onolly (1S30), Orerland Journey, vol. i. pp. 194-220 ; £. I,, ilitford 
(1840), Zorfd March. \o\. ii. pp. 1.3-34: Dr. .J. Wolff (1831, 1844), Travels, and 
Karrative of Mission ; J. P. F'errier (184.5), Caravan Journeys. p]i. 54-115 : Captain 
C. Clerk ( 1857), Jm/ran/ of the Jl.O..'i..\ol.x-s.xi. pp. 37-43: N.de Klianikoff (I ,s5S), 
.17rm<H>e. pp. 72-97 : E. 11. En.-twick (18(12), ,/(>«/•«, ?/ of a IJijihiiiiute. wil. ii, 
pp. 134-191, 271-295; VamK-ry (18(13). Zi/c mu/ Aiivenfiires. cap. .x.xviii. ; 
II. M the Shah of Persia (1867 and 1883). />(«/•(«■.< (in Per-ian) : H. W'. llellew 
(1872). /'ram the Indus to the Tiyris.iip 3(;8_4n ■ Colonel Enan Smith (1872), 
Kaiiterri Persia, vol. i. pp. 36(1-388; Colonel Val. Daker (1873 j. Clouds in the East 
pp. 1 12-176; E. (('Donovan (ISSO', The Mi re Oa.ti.^. vol i. c.np. .xxii.-xxviii 
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oi' 'Dutlierii routt^. this, which is a more northci'lv lini'j caiiiKit In* 
taken by cliuj^ih- riders. It i.s, however, tVeijueni Iv adopted hv 
Aitenuitive caravaiis (other than camels). ]iarticularly in tlieMumner; 

as though the road i> mucli wor.-ie. and in part ' e\eiovi\ ,.|v 
steep, it runs over hig'her ground nth72tl te^•t). and rhroiigh 
scenery of quite exceptional verdure and beauty. It i^ a ])o'ii i\ ,■ 
surprise to the traveller, within a tew miles of tin* iitiked rock' 
and dusty plains of Meshed, to alight upon running water and .a 
wealth of trees. The .stacres are a" follow' : — ' 


Xame ot 't.ntoti 


n!~r.in<-.> III M'l'CC in. ill i -SiPf 

in mil' - 


I Meshed 
I Jaeherk 
1 Dehrud 
Nishapur , 


Colonel Stewart and other friends accom]);uiied me on liorse- 

back — after the prevailing Persian fashion, which for polite good- 

fellowship might he commended ebewhere — for Sfiriie 
Departure ^ . 

from distance ont-^ide the city gate. In dt-fert^nce io ainttlu-r 
excellent Persian htdat, lu- lent me a lior'e from hi- own 
stables for the first stage: while, in oliedience to a third, T iiroposed 
only to do one stage on the first afternoon, so a' to allow ,'ervants 
and baggage to • shake down," and t<.i inure mysedf for harder work 
on the morrow. After I had heeii riding ;icro" tin* level plain 
for an hour, one of tho'e violent winds aro'e. which the traveller 
in tlie East knows by sad experience, and drove like a Inirrican.' 
across the land, whirling lieaven and earth into one savage tbuiidei-- 
cloud of dust. Eye', monfli.and ear' were tilled and clinked wirii 
the gritty storm, which wa' blowing straight in my teeth, and \et 
was jjerfectly warm. About 'even nides after leaving .Me'hed we 
arrived at the base of the monnt;uiis. in i-eaiity the soufh-ea't 
extremity of the Binalud l\nh,whieh 'oparate' the plain of .Me'hed 
from that of Xishapur. The Jagherk- Dehrud road holdiv cro'Se' 
tins range; but the po'tal route avoid' .so step]) a climb by a diver- 
gence in a sonth-ea'terl V ilirection. and mount' only the lower 
spurs and slopes. 

' If was fiilliiwid .and de'crii'i-l bv .1. I!. Kr.i'cr ("ISi’l ). K H Ea'!wi< k ( Isi'iC), 
II. Bellfw and Cnloned Euan Smith ( I-s72), and (edeue! Val H.iker ( ls7:i). 
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At tlu; cr>‘.st (if t-acli riuirc. whfiv tiu' ruacl, now rapidly 
ascending, topped the rise, grateful pilgrims wending to the holy 
The jiR'ty had, as rliey caught sight of the gilded cupola of the 

of piteriins I’rojdiet. piled little heaps of stone in pious thanksgiving. 
The syndiolisni of these erecrion< is said to he that the pilgrim is 
huilding in anfici])ation a home for the lu'xt world, either for the 
dear departed, oi' for those who may survive him, or for himself. 
Every knoll was thickly covered with these emhlems of devotion. 
The topmost of all. where the new-comer first di-cerns the sacred 
pile, is known as Salaam Tepe, or Knh-i-Salaam fthe Hill of Saluta- 
tion) ; and there is an analog’on< site upon the Dehrud road. 

Here, as he first comes in sight of his destination, the excited 
Shiah ^Mussulman kneels, and strikes his forehead upon the 
ground, and sobs aloud at the recollection of the indignities that 
were heaped upon the martyr- of his faith ; here he tears off little 
fragments of his dres-. and tie- them t(i a hranilih' or a hush, in 
order that the holy Imam may recognise tliem and plead tor him in 
Paradise ; here he unfurls his coloured banner ; and here with 
loud cries of • d'a Ali.' ■ Yu Huseiu.' and • Ya Imam lleza.' he presses 
forward to the long-sought g(>al. Many times I tunied back mv- 
stdf to look, but the entire valley was wrap]ied in a tornado of 
dust, the white cli.'uds of whicli o.Iled upward- like the smoke of 
a prairie tire. 

At the top of one of the-e hilK is an upright -lah of ^tone, 
which has been erected to o mmemcirate the piety (if a former 
Eovernor-General of Khora-an, who wa- >'\iled to this ]io-r after 
being both Sadr Azeni. or Grand A'izier. and Sipali Salar. or 
Gommander-in-Chief. at Telii-ran. and who earmnl a great re]Hita- 
fion. particularly with pdgriin-. for improving tlu‘ Me-lied road 
and adorning it with -ubstantial caravanserais. His name still lives, 
both on tile slab of -late and on tlieli]!,- of many a grateful iMesliedi. 

Folliiwing the telegra]i]i jiole-. and winding over a succession 
of bleak but undulating ridge-, we par-ed the caravanserai of 

Tiu'ukli. -Ituated bv a stream. The road was throno-ed 

ShenfA\)a<l . , , . ‘ , , n n i ~ 

With pedt">tnan-. with camels, and donkeys ; and I even 
saw a wheeled vehicle which had stuck fast on one of the hills. 
At length in a hollow we came upon the domed caravan-erai of 
Sherifabad. erected by the famou- I-liak Khan of Turliat-i-Haideri. 
rif whom I have spoken in the cliajiter on Khora-an. at the h(‘<rin- 
ning of this centurv-. Here it was that in Itfdl the eccentric Hr. 
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A\ olff. travclliiia' tin' tin- first tiiiif tn iiai-rnw h' 

beino- taken a prisduer by a l)an(l of wild llazar:i'. Tla ri- w a 
small villau'e roand tlie earavaii'erai. and tlii- '7,,,y„o'-/,7/e,,. A ~iaii(K 
liard by. 

Tliere was no sun in the oarlv morniiin'. and a i-old whit' im-i 
ran sluveriiiL;' alonp- the moiiiilaiii'. 'I’uo liour> aflei' >t an iiej' u e 
Corpse- passed the village and caravtui'erai of .Sultanab.ad, wh'-f 
carav.ins bao'y'au'e lior-e. 'eeillLt his ojiportnidtv, bi'h' d d"Wn 

the intricate alleys of the yillau’e. ami we had ipiite a yaiiie of Indi- 
and seek before we could driye liim out aoaiii. 'Llun'e were ni.aiiy 
hundreds of trayellei's upon tlie road. clm-Hy o-oino' lMe~lii'd-\\ ay 
and all or nearly all on Imi'seback. a 'itrn of oreater affluence th.an 
the einployinent of a donkey. I wa- on the look-out f )i' coflin' of 
defunct 'Shiahs on their way to tlie yriMt necropolis of Mi'slied ; 
and frtun the descriptions lof preyiou- trayellers reco 2 ’nis''d th'- 
<rha'tly burd'Ui as ^onn as T -aw it. Some that I jta'sed y ere 
wrapped in black felt, and 'Itinir tui either side of donkey-. 
f)ne man. hi.iweyer, was cariwino' a yeiy lotto' c'lffiti in front of him on 
his saddle-bow. and inu-r liac'- had nionient- of -tranoi' enirition. 
.Sometimes a regular corp-e-carayan i- met. which ha' been 
chartered to conyey >o many sere of d.'paried Shiah' to their 
final resting-place. i>tit as freijuently .-tn amateiir caiiiei' i- 
encoutiteivd, who. to pay the expeti'e' r.f hi' own journey and hat.' 
a little for amu'iuiiciit .at th.- end. contract' to carry the I'orp'' "1 
some Wealthier fellow-citizen or fi'iend. It wa' a long and 'tony 
and fatiguing ride to tit- m-xr po'r-hoti'e at Kadamgali. 

At Kadanigtih the Ifehrud route from .Mo'hed deseend' ii'om 
the mountains on to the plant and join' that ipton wliicli 1 
^ ^ trayelled. Th'- name mean~ - the plac- of tiii' 't'-p th'- 

tradition beiing that the Imam Jb-za lialted ic'i-e on hi' 
way to Tus. and. in order to convim-o rla- local tiro-woi-'liijip' r- "t 
his superiority, left the inipriiit of hi.' foot upon a lilack 'loii''. 
which became a 'I'lh. or jtlace of pilgrimago. over aft'-rwai'l' ' 

Oyer the .'ucred spot ,a mo'ijUe was rttised. not . as ha'twick '.'i> -. 
by Shah Abbas, but by Shalt Suleiman, and tin- sanctity "f rli.' 
site has leil to its boing peopled by a colony ot .-i wlm arc a- 


* Thf-re i? niioTher Knd;iLi:rril» i rni r-* } o-i-, m {ro>;OC‘ 't I ' 

rallo'] from th*- .'illt ij-pt} r’Tit «.f Ao'- <.n a '•’.if' "f rook • ' 

Prorvi'tUjitjs of iht UJi S (N»a\ >• rn v»)l v ."ii'-'iii Mii 

t liC'.ir 'siiiraz \\ ct»- a No Ka'laiM'ah Jo tin- '*• ii’t* r.i }i oft oir'* Ar’*m 
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cinineiit ra^calr^ as an' iiiD^t nf thi'ir lircthi’c'ii. Tlie mosqiu* 
stands on a raided platfijrm at the upper end ef a large garden, 
which has once heen heautitully laid out in terraces, with flt>wer 
lie{ls. and tanks, and channel-; of I’unning water, and which, 
thoucrh in a ^tate of liopeles;- decay, is still overshadowed by con- 
sidtu’abh* tri'e<. In--i(le the nioscjne is a single chamber, entered 
bv a coffered arclm-ay, and covered by a large dome. The sacred 
stone i' inside ; nor is it sni'prising to find that the Prophet’s foot- 
marks art' of mt.ire than ordinary size. All these great men had 
liuge feet. I have seen Mohammed's footprint in the Mosque of 
Omar at Jei'usalem. aiid Buddha's fijotprint on the summit of 
dam's Peak in Ceylon : and in viewed' their prodigious magnitude 
I wa- surpri't'd at the modesty of the Tniam lieza in having been 
coutent with, comparatively speaking, .so temperate a nieasure- 
Jiient. The e.xterior of the dome has once been covered with tiles ; 
but all these have lii'en strippi'd or liaN'e fallen off, though bands 
of a 'till perfect inscription encircle the drum and adorn the fafade. 
Fi'oin the garden of tlie mosque the stream flows down the middle 
ot' the i-ondway pn-t a remarkably stately rciw of pines,' between 
the and a large caravan.serai. Above the shrine, 

on a hill some diM.i feet aliove the plain, stand the village and fort 
of Kadamgah, whilst upon a corresponding hill on the opposite 
side of the valley which here opens into the mountains, is perched 
an old fortress. 

An hour after leaving Kadamgah we entered upon the famous 
plain of Xi'lia]iur. whiise praises liave been sung by 'O many 
j, chroniclers of the past. Its wonders were expressed in 
X -irquir nuilti]iles rif tlie number twelve. It was said to have 
twelve mines of turijiioise. cojiper. h-ad. antimony, iron. salt, 
marble, and soapstiene ; twelve ever-running’ streams from the 
hill': l.doi) villnLTes. and c'/.s flowing’ from 12.(H)0 

'printrs. Gone, in etriiwidily gone, is all thi~ fig’uratiw wealth; 
but fertile, though far less fertile than legend has dejiicTed. is still 
the plain of Xi'hapur. Not that fertility in these part', at anv 
rate in the late autumn, bear- the smallest resi-iublance to its 
Kngli'h counterpart. There is no vi'ibh' green e.xeepr in the 
square jiatches. topped with t I’e.-s. i ii,-ir mark the villages. But 
these occur at interval' of almost every qiiai’t-T of a mile, and the 

' Tlie or o'li.s tl -(.-.i.iv ,,iv -aei tu li;ne been 

breu.-iit hy a pil.;nii. ir.'ia the Han, i, la .irfv fo,,r h ,i..l!ei! tears a’-'o 
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numerou' ditelie-' and l)ank> >li(i\v tliai ilu- wlinli- c-iiiinirx i- iiiidiT 
irrigation. Its lotiirn of tlio grain 'own is slid to In- i i-niuld : inn 
tile chief local product-- are now ru-e. ii|iuini. and tobacco. !• i rncr, 
who passed this wav fortv-tivc veur-ag'oat a more l’a\ our, •ible m 
of the year, spoke ipiite I'nthu'iastictilly of it' chariii'. ■ .Never 
had I before seen in Persia siieli rich and luxuriant wgeiation: 
and. as the eye revelled in conteinplariug it. 1 could unilei'i.iml 
without iiuy dihiculti' tin- predilection whicli tincicnt so\ereien~ 
had for Ni.shapur.' 

The shattered walls and tower' of Xi'lnipur — • tlu* N'i'aya oi- 
Xdsoa blessed bv Ormuzd. the Inithpltice ot tlu' Mionysns ol (iree|< 
City of legend, and one of the ■’ paratli'cs ol Iran — with tie- 
Xishapur roof and niiiuir of <'i loftv mo'i|ue looming alio\-e rliem. 
Were visilile long' Ijefore wr reached tlie city. Passing' tliroiigh an 
extensive cenietei'v, who'e untidy graw's wi-re typical of tin- sijualor 
rliat environs death its well ;is life in Persia, ami skirting the town 
wall on tht' southern side, we came to the / /i-'^«o'-/,'/coe7, . imme- 
diatelv out, side the western gate. 'I he wall~ of the city, which 
had at one time l.ieeii loftv, w'-ti' in a more lumbl. down eoudition 
even than those of Knchan. Gi'ear gai'i' occurred every tiliy yard', 
and tvliole sections had I'Utin ly disaii]iear''d. In one jilaee. how- 
ever. men Were at work I'eiiuililing a bastion, liiiiip' of clay bi-ing 
dug out of a trench at the bottom and To"ed from haud to liami 
until they reached tlie top. wliete they were loo-ely piled om- upeu 
the other: thougdi what purpii'f rhi' belatt d i'eiio\atiou e.iu luive 
been intended to serve, lam iittirly at a lo" to imagine .\ti 
enemy could iiiai'cli into X’lsliapui' a' ca-ily U' he cfiuld mao h 
down Bi'ompton llo.td. and weiddi iind about ;i' mucli le i'ci',,im 1 
him as if lie occupied in fercc iti'miijiloii ( cmctci v. 

The name Xishapiir i' pojmlariv dci'ived troiii ce< (o-.-ilm'i' 
111 = 110 fiicw) and Slia]inr. Tim tradition lieiieg that .''liapur hih,t 
Itshistory the town anew, or binll it in what had heu a o "d-b. il. 
mil fame Xlie city wa~ older. 1 1'lWe'.'er. tluiti Sha]i'ir. it.' h'jeiidai ’i 
foundation heing alti'ibuti'd tn I .ihmui','i~, mm ot tim Pi'luh'idiaii 
kings, fourth in dc'Cent from Neah : and its ti ue detivat mn i- trem 
I'll'- (the modern Persian in/.') = go. id. and .'^lia pur. Ilii-f"wu .'-aid 
to have been de-ti'oveil bv A li'X.'iiilier tlm (ii'eat, and 'ulm om n'ci 
rebuilt either hv Sli.-puir I. or liv >ii:ipur /nlaktafl thm tw. . a,e . ou- 
'tantlv confused in Persian 1 1 adit imi ), wlin m turilier -aid t" ha\e 
ei'eetvd lif-re a huge -tatim of him-elf. whiel' remaiimil 'tamlnig till 
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the Mussulman invasion. Sliapur's city, however, was not upon tlie 
site of the modern Xishapur. but considerably more to the sijutli- 
ea<t. where its ruins are 'till traceable round a blue-domed tomb 
to the left of the road. Xishapur. which has certainly been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt more than any city in the world, rose again 
under the Arabs, and became successively the ca 2 iital of the 
Taheride dynasty, of Mahmud of Ghuzni, when Governor of Khora- 
san, and of the powerful Seljnk family, whose first Sultan, Togrul 
ileg, resided here, and brought it to the zenith of its sjtlendour. 
A long line of eminent travellers testified to its magnificence and 
renown. In the tenth century, the Arab pilgrim El Istakhri 
found the city a sr|na]’e. stretching one /h/’.soM in every direction, 
with four gates and two extensive suburbs. In the eleventh cen- 
tury. Xasiri Kluisru declared that it was the sole rival to Cairo. 
An Arab wit said of its Z-'i/iuG and its iieople, • "What a fine city it 
would be if only its watercourses were above ground and its jiopu- 
lation underground I ' Another writer. Abu Ali el Alem, recorded 
that it was larger than Fostat (old Cairo), more jiopulous than 
liaghdad. more jierfect than Bu'rah. and more magnificent than 
Kairwhan. It had forty-four quarters, fifty main .streets, a splendid 
mosque, and a world-tamed library. It was one of the four Koyal 
cities of the Empire of Khorasan.' 

But now the cycle of misf.u'tune had come round; and from 
tlie twelfth century downwards it may be said that if Xishajmr 
Its du- was only destroyed in order that it might be rebuilt, it 
struction^ sooner lebuilf tliau it was again destroyed. Xo 

city ever showed such unconquerable vitality. Xo city was ever 
the sporf of such remorsele~s ruin. Xarure herself assisted man 
in the savage tenacitv of hi' vengeance, for what a conqueror had 
s^iared an earthquake laid low. Three great earthquakes are re- 
corded in the twelfth, the thirteenth, and the fifreenth centuries. 
The long career of human devastation was inaugurated bv the 
Turkomans, who in Hod .\.d.. in the reign of the o-reat Sultan 
Sanjar. ravaged it so completely that the iidiabirant< on returning 
could not discover the -ites of their liome<. But if the Turkomans 
had chastised with whi]is. tlie IMongol Imnlcs of .lenohiz Khan 
iiiiLdit be trust. ‘d to clia'iis,- witli sem-jiions. Thev fidl ujton the 
city with flame and <word in 1 22n .v.n.. under the command of 
Tuiui Khan, son of the coni|Ueror: and tli.' apjialling measure of 
' The oth.Ts W. re Merv. I'.alkh, and Herat. 
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tlifir cniflTy is siiiil by a cn-dibli- lu^torian nut tu bavt- bfcn tillin] 
until they had slain 1,740,000 per^^l_llls. and fazed the citv -o cuin- 
pletely tu tile o-ruuiid that a horse could ride u\-er the site witlnjut 
btiniibling. Fitty years hiter. Xi'h;i])iir w;i~ rebuilt, but it wetdd 
lie tedious to relate the vicissitude- of niisery thruiigh which it 
has since passed. iMung-ol-. T;ut:irs. TiirhunKin-. and Afuhan- in 
turn made it their prey, and gradually reduced it tu what in tin' 
eighteenth century was reported to be one v.ast ruin. Upon the 
death uf Nadir Shah in 1717 it held out tigtunst Ahinetl Abilali 
the Afghan; but after a 'ix niontli-’ siege was t,ak(ni bv him under 
circumstances which rectilled. if they did nut etju.al, t he .atrucit ii‘s uf 
Jenghiz Khan. The conqueror, however, was as prudent .a- he 
was successful. He resttired a- ruler to the city the Turh'i-h 
chieftain. Abbas Kuli Khan, who had re.-i-ted him, but whuni he 
learnt to respect, and who.se sifter he married. 41)e va-.sal repaid 
the cumplimeut by life-long luyidty, and by an I'liergetic re-tura- 
tiun and adornment of the town. In the time of his succe-sor, in 
1790. Nishapur passed tranquilly into the h.and- of tlm K.ajar 
iisuiqier. Agha Aloliamined KTitin. and Inis evei’ since remained an 
a]ipana 2 'e of the Persian crown. Fra-er in Jc21 coniputed it- 
population as under o.non. (Vuiolly in 1 .sdn said Sir J-’. 

Gold.-niid in 1872 gave tin- s.ame figure: tin- late-t estini.ate i- 
In.Onn. which, with the growth that miglii be I’Xpected in a long 
period of peace, ought mt to be e.xce — iw'. 

To a great many Engli-h ri-ader- Nishajiur will jieihi'i])' be 
known onlv a- the la-t re-ting-jilace of the I’er-ian .a-i rfinoniei'-poet 
n- 1 Omar el Khavam (i.e. the tent-maker), who-e name and 
Om.ir el works liave been r.-ndefed familiar to the pre-.-nt gener.a- 
tion bv the ma-ti-rly par.iphra-e of Fit/.gerahl. and by the 
translations or adaptations of many inferior banl-. 1 remember 
reading in the preface of om- of tlie-e latter the pl.aintive re(|ne.-t 
that -omeone would take the volnni'- and ca-T it .a- .an otfaing at 
Nishapur befoi>’ the ]) 0 et’~ tomb. H.ad 1 ]io--e--,.d it. I -lionld 
certaiidv have grafitied tin- writer- petition, at the -.ante time that 
I di-encumbered mv-idf of n-ele— baggage by niakitig the offering, 
although I fear that the eondition of (Iniar'- grave would have 
greatly -Imcked hi- Fiigli-h ailtnirers. It -tands in :i neo-leeted 
garden, whieli once contaitied flower-bed- and rivulet- of w.atei'. but 
is now- a w,a-te of weed-. Tln-re i- no in-erijit ion to maik the poet - 
name ,,r fame: and it i- to be feared that tlm modern Persians are 
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as little solicitous of the dust of Omar el Kliayani as a nineteeiitli- 
centuiy citizen of London might be of that of Matthew Paris or 
\Villiam of IMalmesbury. 

Nishapur posse'^■es a Telegi’aj)h station of the Meshed-Teherau 
line worked bv a Persian staff. It is also the meeting-point of 
several important roads in additkm to the two from 
IMeshed. On the south a road comes in from Turshiz, 
and on the north a track runs r/u iMadan ’ (where are the tiircpioise 
mines) to Kuchan ; while in a more westerly direction stretches 
the old long-forgotten tmde route to the Caspian, which is believed 
to have been a link in the great chain of overland connection in 
the middle ages between China and India and the European 
continent. It ran from Xishapur to the Arab city of Isferayiii in 
the plain rif tlie same name, then struck westwards, and passing 
through the mountains by the defile known as the Dahaneh-i- 
Gurgan. through which tlie river Gurgan force.s its way. descended 
the .slope to the Caspian. The .stages on this route are recorded 
in the itineraries of Isidore of Cliarax. and of El Istakhri. and the 
caravanserais built by Shall Abbas the Great are still .standing, 
tliongli in ruins. 

About thirty-six miles in a north-westerly direction from 
Xishapur. on the first of the roads above mentioned, are situated the 
Tur.iuoise faiiious turguoi'e mines of Madan (i.e. mines), which from 
iimifs their proximity to the better known city have always 
been called the mines of Xishapur. Though turquoises are or 
have been found elsewhere in Persia.- and, it is sometime.' said, in 
other countries, these may for all practical purposes be regarded 
as the onlv mines in the world tliat are worked or that repay 
workintt on a larire scale, and as the source ot ObU out ot every 
LOOP turcpioises that cc>me into the market. Ihe mine', of which 
there are an immen'e numtier. actually worked, fallen in. or dis- 
U'eJ. are situated in a di'trict some forty square miles in extent, 

* Df.'cribed by Colonel Val. linker (1'7.^). in thr Euitt, pp. 1(1(1-171. 

- The ether tiirqu((i'e mines of which 1 have hc.ard or ic.dl in IVi'i.i are ■ — 
(l)'N('nr Turshiz, leased by the Covcinraeiit (ISSl'tfor .500 tnmons a year, but 
not worked: they are mentioned hy Ilcllew. (2) Nc.ar T.abba', inenta.ned bv 
Ma(U;re>;ur and Her((ert. (.3) Near Kt rinan, mentioned by Marco Polo. I.aiialc', and 
Herbert (4) At T.aft, in thedi-trict of Vezd, nicntadied by Kliaiiikoff, Xaib i, and 
Herbert (-7) At Kaleh Zeri. near Il.-i-iran, br-ween Itlrjar.'l and Neh, iiiciinoned 
by KludiikofT. The mine- in the K* rm.an (h.'trict arc ~rver.(l in ninubei ; (a) 
Those of F.arizat ( lod-i-.\hini r ; (fi; near IM.'-lii/ : (y) mar 'lielir-i- Ibibok But 
the stones of all tho'e mir.es are very p;(le in ( ohn.r and of no sreat value. 
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which is rich in iniiieral dcjvisits, there beiiiLr a ])i'ii(lucti\e -all 
mine, a neglected lead mine, and saiuEtone unarries within ihe 
same area. The tur(]u(>ise' are finind in a range i if hill-, enn-i-t- 
iiig of porjrhyries. greenstones, aiul nietaumrphic liiiie-inm - .and 
sand.stones, at an elevation above the sea wliieli lias ne\er exe.'.di il 
-j,SOO feet or fallen below l.SOO fc-et. Tliey ai’i' olilained in one 
of two ways, either by digging and blasting in the mine- ])ropia-. 
which consist of shafts ami gallerii-s driven into the reclc. ei- In 
search among the dfhr/.-- of old mines, and amid the alluvial detri- 
tus that has been washed down the hill--idt‘s isn to the plain. Tie 
tinest stones are now commonly found in the last-named ipiarlei 
The mining, cutting, &c., give occupation to some LdOO jiei -on-. 
who inhabit the two principal villagi-s of L pjier and liowin’ Madan 
and Several small hamlets in the neighljourliood. 

It is believed that in former time.- and under the Sefavi dynasty, 
when Persia toadied the clinia.v of her wealth and renown, tlie-.’ 
Hi-torvof were worked directly by the .State. In the anarchy 

woi-kiii- turbulence of tlte eighteenth contury tliev were eitlier 

neglected or left to the villagers, wlio e.vtracfed from them what 
they could. As order was re-established, control was resumed bv 
the Government, which tliroiiglioiir thi> centiirv lia> farmed them to 
the highest bidder. Abundauf relic.s. howe\er. exi-t of tlie reion 
of • everv' man for himsolf' that preceded. There was no -y-teni 
or science in the working, and tli..- clnnisv and s]iorndie elibrt- of 
individuals have resulted in tlie root- and eides of nio-r oi' the old 
mines fallino- in and thu- completely cliokino tlie nio-t hierari\e 
sources of produce. Jtlorei.iver. the march of -cicnee ha- it-.-lf 
tended to make the work more unscieiititic. for gunpowder i- mov 
used at random where tlie jiii-k once eautiou-iy felt its wax ; and 
many of the stones are sma-hed to titoni- in tlie jiroces.s that bi inir- 
them to the ligdit. 

Conollv relates that when Ha-an .Vli -Mirza was (iovernor i.! 
Khorasan the turrpioi-e mines were ivnt.'d tor l.iaiii t.,,,../,. and 
Fiii.uKial the rock-salt mine for don per .anniuii. in I'ra-ei - 
return time ( 1 ? 2 1 b 2.( Kliora-aii /'.//om - or 2.7ii'b,, w.-rea-ked 
for the wliole mines, and 1 .don for the principal niiiie hi 

lc'<i2. Ilastwick snvs the rent wa- oidv 1 .non or |nud h n 

vear.s later the .“^eistan Poundarv f’onimis-ioner- Pound tlm Uita! 

rent of all tile mines to be c, non or di,2nn/ , ihoiio-hin I', 1 

f'aptain Napier reported tlie liLrur»-s to b.‘ il.nnii no.,-, or 2. inu/. 
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The rent remained at 8,000 iomauf up till 1882, when the Shah 
very wisely thought tliat he could make a better bargain. In that 
year he leased the mines for a term of fifteen years to the Mukhber- 
ed-Dowleh, Minister of Education, Telegraphs, and Mines, the 
rent to be 9,000 toni/in^ in the first year, and 18.000 tomans in 
each succeeding year.* The Minister took a few rich men into 
partnership, and the versatile and accomplished General Schindler, 
whose services are enlisted for whatever work of regeneration is 
contemplated (I wish I could say executed) in Persia, held the 
post of managing director for one year.- This syndicate appears to 
have found the system of working the mines itself unremunerative ; 
for at the time of my visit I found that they had been sublet to the 
Malek-et-Tajar. or head of the Merchants’ Guild at Me.shed — the 
entei-prising speculator who had also undertaken the Ivuchan road 
— and who was paying a rent of ]O,OU0 toiivnis, or 2,8501., per 
annum as sublessee, himself subletting again to the villagers after 
the immemorial fashion to which every tenant in turn seems com- 
jjelled to come back. He had ju.rt had a .'mart dispute with some 
of his own sublessees, who had discovered some larger and finer 
stones than he had bargained for. and whose tenancy he had accord- 
ingly terminated by the abrupt method of confiscation. In the 
past year (189t*) the output of stoues was estimated at not less 
than 8<h00t* tniiiaiis. or 22.8-.>i>/. 

It would be quite a mistake to suppose that by going either to 
iMeshed or to Xi.sliapur. or even to the pit mouth, the traveller can 
I’urclui-o P**^^ **P ' aluable sroiie- at a moderate price. Fraser tried 
of ^tone.' seventy years ago. aud was obliged to desist from the 
attempt by the ruthless efi’oi t' made to cheat him. Every succeed- 
ing traveller lui' tried aitd lias reported his failure. All the best 
stones are bought up at once by commission agent' on the spot and 
are despatclied to Kurope- oi sold to Persian grandees. I did not 
see a single good specimen either in Me'hed or Teheran, though I 


' ['.enjamin ant! the Pi rsianf. InS), witii hi' ii'iial inaccuranv, say? 

Sii.nOe dollar', or Id.iKie/, 

r.y f.n the he-t aee.nir.t of the mine? i' to bo found in .-i report written by 
iinn (and [eabli-hod in Diphimatie and t'pnAnlar lii intrtn. j^arr ii , 18'!) 'I'ht, re- 
iiininintr travellers who Imve vi-ited and <le'enl)cd the tunpad'O iiiiiifc' of Madan 
are .J. 1!. Fraser {1'22), .Tnnrni tj intn Khr-ra.tan. c.it> xti„ and .tpperiili.x to Trards 
Siiitli nf the ('asjiian. pp. lUl-lltit; .\lex ( 'liwi/kn (eire Isli'i, Itenie d'Orinit- 
N de Khauikorf (•IS.".'). .Wnnurr. .vo . pp '.lO-U;: . Colonel Val. liaker (lS7:ty Clouds 
in tin pp. If.r.-Tl. 
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iiiaclf constant ini[uiri(‘<. I iiiii.>'lit iiidrcil, tn n'Cdid mv own i‘.\- 
perienco, adopt the very word" of Tavei-nier ovei- two ceiiturie.- 
ao'o : — 

Formerly the Meselieil jewelleis brought some t uri|iioi-,cs of tlie 
old rock out of Persia ; but for these tifteen yi^ar-- last past there liave 
bin none found. The last time ] «as tliere 1 could only iiii'et with 
three which were but reasonable. As for those of the new rock, they 
are of no value, because they do not ki’Cp their colour, but turn ereen 
in a little time.' 

Against the proverbial craftiness of the flriental the would-b.' 
purchaser of turcjnoirses inusi indeed be ]ir<'-emincntlv upon liis 
_ guard. There is a idaii bv which the deejt azure tlmt 

should characterise tlie true tnrrjnoise c:in be c'lrtfullv 
retained up till the Very inoiiieiit of sale. 'I'he stones are kept in 
inoi't earthenware pots or otherwise damp, nntil they are jiarted 
with. The purchaser lings liis //■m;ro/7/c, only to see it.s colour fade 
li'oin day to day, until it is turned to a sickly green. The coin- 
iiioner stones are niiich used in Persia and the Past generally for 
the decoration of bridle'. hor'e-tra])piiig'. dagger-hilt' and 'heath' : 
though even of the tiat slabs so employed I could obtain no decent 
s])eciinens : whih- the ci'immi'uie't of all are (■(■>nveri ed into cliarni' 
and amulet.'. Arabic charactiu's being engraved and gilded upon 
them «i3 as to liide the Haws. A roaring trade in rlu'-e trinket' i' 
driven with the pilgrims at Meshed. 

From this digre-sion let me now return to my i'oi'ward journey, 
'll'he plain of Xi'hapur i' separated from that of Sebzewar (wliicli 
^ , is I.ihhj feet lower) by all nuilidaiing range ot' ugly hill' 

over wliich tlie road pas'es. Fifteen miles from Xi'hapnr, 
the big caravanserai of Zaimnaba<l m |ia"ed, the hilb are entered 
by a low jtass. and after a wliile the jio'r-'i.ation ami h.aiiilet ot' 
Shurab ('alt watei-) are di'Ci'fiied in a hollow. It wu' dming tlie 
next stage that niv wof't e.\|)erience in I’ei-'ia befell me. 

The pitiful brute that I was riding smeir 'o aboininablv that I 
could barely sir ipion hi' bai-k. whih- la- Itini'i-lf groani-d (f .r I ctiii 
call it by no other name) in a inantn-r that test itied to his own 
misery. Ib-moval of the ~addle sn.iu showed lie- -eat of mi'cliief 
in a great open 'Oi'e ; but I oiilv excliaiig't-d lioi-'i'' with the 
to discover that hi~ llo'innnte wa' 'ijniiariy .afflii teii. It wa' cruelty 
to man and bea'I alike to be coinpeile,! o, i iif - i lie-. ■ ..iiT ring 

’ br.nV V. <•,«{. xii 
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skeletons for eighteen miles. A stretch ot several miles acro.ss the* 
level brought us to the station of Zafarani. There was once a 
magnificent caravanserai here, reported to be the lai’gest in I’ersia. 
The Persians, eager for a fantastic interpretation wherever it can 
be suo-gested. explain the title ('yellow or saffron^ by a legend of a 
certain rich merchant who. when building the structure, mixed 
with the bricks some saffron which he had bought out of charity 
from a poor tuan. and which was forthwith converted by a miracle 
into gold dust, that is supposed to have glittered in the bricks ever 
afterwards.' The building, which is said once to have contained 
1,700 rooms, besides baths, shops, and gardens (all of which have 
disappeared), has been attributed by some travellers to Shah Abbas. 
But KhanikofF very a])positely pointed out that the style and the 
inscriptions in the Kufic character alike referred it to the Arab 
period, and he conjecturally placed its foundation in the reign of 
the Seljuki^[alek Shah. Upon its ruins a tine modern caravanserai 
was built by the public-spirited Sadr Azem before mentioned. From 
Zafarani the road leads across the Sebzewar plain at no great dis- 
tance from the mountains on the north, until the city of that name 
is reached. The entire town, whose central street is a verv long 
covered bazaar (iit'wly constructed when Conolly passed through in 
1S30), must be traversed before we arrive at the cluipur-hhaaelt, 
close to the western gate. 

Sebzewar (i.e. green-having) i' the capital of a district of some 
fertility, which suffered terribly in the famine of 1871. and is onlv 

now beginning to raise its head again. Before that vear 

Sebzewar " i • 

the pupulation ut the city wa^ estimated at oU.tHuj. It 
sank at once to les- than Id.UOU. but is now said to have ninunted 
to IS.t'OU. 'file town is surrounded by the usual wall c.f mud 
bricks, and on the north is commanded by a ruined ark or citadel on 
a mound. The legmidary foundation of Sebzewar, it is needle.-s to 
say. goes far back into the past, but its lii-torical birth is moivjustlv 
attributed to the Seljnk dynasty, the style of whose architecture 
can be detected in certain of its remain^, bike most of it> neiidi- 
bours. it has been several times destroyed : Timur completing in 
loSO .\.n. the o]ierarion which Moliammed Shah of Kharezm had 
left imperfectly dune. Whatever of pro-perity it subsei prentlv 
regained was obliterat-d in true .Vfghan ta-hion bv the Vfo-lian 

' Diaercnt vcr-Lnis ef flu- .are n l.a'ol l.y Frasf r, iij. . Fc>-rier 

pp. and Ka-'Twibk. vm]. u. p. 
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invaders in tlie eiefliteentli ceiiturv. 'I'lie inoilei'ii citv is nut a 
centniy old. liaviiifr Ijeeii rebuilt and tbrtified by Ali Var blian. uf 
IMazinan, one of tlie rebellions tjovernors in Ivlmra'an in tlie rein’ii 
of Fath .\.li Shah. A good deal of traile lia-^ latlerlv ^lining up in 
Sebzewar. for it is a considerable centre of cotton (■ulri\ation. a- 
■\\adl as the local entrepiit for the export of woo] : and tln ie .an 
Armenian commercial otablishnieiit in the town tslaee occujiani' 
trade with Rnsj'ia oM AMrabad and Gez.' ex])ort ing cot ton and woo] 
and importing sugar and chintzes. .\ coar.ae cotton cloth i'. 
manufactured in the bazaar^, and rude copper pot' are al>o fadiioiied 
from the produce of three mines in the neighbourhood, which aie 
reputed to be the richest in Xorth I’ersia and the pri iper exjiloit.atii in 
of which is nrit unlikelv to be undertaken by the Pei-'ian Mining 
lUght' Corporation. Seb/.ewar is aFo'aid to be one of the 'ti-ong- 
holds of the Babis in Xorth IVr.sia. 

Almost the only object of intero't in Seb/.ewar to ti stranger 
lies, if a bull may be permitted, out'iile it. d'his is tin isolated 
miuaret called by the Persians (in tlieir legeuilary vein) 
<if Khosi'ugird.- wliieli stands about four miles beyond ilm 

Kiinsiugircl Qp present town on tin.' west, but w.as no doubt 

within the limits of the tincietit city tle.'troyed by Mohatnnied Shah 
of Kharizm. Tliatanyone should ever liave been iii_\ 'titled by thi' 
tower, which has every feature of Arabic .architficture about it. 
simply because it has lo^t the iito'ipte which it once adorned, i' 
difficult to believe. Riding out to iii'jiecr it iti the eatly dawn, 
I found tlu‘ mountain ciV'ts b'ltli to tlie nortli ;ind the 'ontli of 
the town white with freshly fallen snou.the fii't et'tlie wititof. 
ftlorious thev looked as the risingr siiti sbone rm tln-ir glisrening 
('tips, and tliished the juirple' and red' of th.-ir low,.]- 'kirt' 

( I’Doni.ivan. rather irreverently, bur with some ju'tico. conpiai eil tie- 
minaret at a di'tanco to ;i factory chimni-y ; but tlii' ilhi'ion i' 

'■ ’Jlii' rmute i> iimw beiiij '•nj • jImI by tiie jhma A-!]k;ib,,(l-Kip I'.tn Jiip'-.f 
♦ ■iiTrv into Khorp-an. wliicii T b. ve rip'' rir-r-a. .m-l wbi'-li i' cr' iiL'ic 

iiiTA ciir-y C'lnnc'r’tinn witli Neb7F’Aar, 

' It 1 ' a-ut'ini'-iiinL" that 'O ii.rt'lliirf nt an «'b'r r\rr . 1 ' 1 "Imiifl V,i’ ihsk* i 
have bpen >ptliirpd tht reby to '|it-ak i»f thiv ‘r nn.Hi-' old mi?. are’ <-1 barnt hi a < <<-< 
the ti n)r of A ’ { ( JouJ.^ in the /a/'*/, ] » 1 OO) Iff rn.jbt j I't a ' i ' a'' iijahly i .aV' 
arrnbiitfd it IvUv ard tlif < Viiifr-'"* »r « »r t tt ( 'mi up i ij' f > f )r ira »% an, T' " i. i . Mart < ' 

this tail ^haft a> an aniistnal Ifatnro in Per-^iaT. ar«-i;itfci ui- , mI - ?»* •].'■ p.’il i " 
prayer i' ^'nmnionly crivfii fr.-m a halr«»riy: tijf la' ? tha? it wri- 

r.ii-^ed in Sunni, aipl not in >hia}n tihn - Kii"'ri. Mrrd w;.- tip < laet' i ’ t jf 

'h'tni t "f Deibak, i'leriTical witlitla npr'k-m >'!»£• -xar 
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dispelled as we approacb. Then we see it to he a single lofty towei'^ 
100 feet high, of brickwork arranged so as to form an exterior pattern 
on the surface, converging towards the siiniinit, and adorned with 
two bands of Ivufic inscriptions also in brickwork. The capital at the 
top is broken, and the shaft has. therefore, an unfinished appearance. 
It springs from a square plinth of mixed concrete and grai el. the 
whole of which to a depth of about six feet is exposed, and which 
stands upon a further terrace about eight feet high, in the corners 
of which are doors, and which is surrounded by low pillars and a 
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low mud wall encircling the whole enclosure. Fraser ascended the 
tower ill I t'dd by an intiu-ior tlight of spiral steps, and O'Doiiuvan 
followed hi> exaiiiph' in 1>C'0. The stairway is now in ruins. 

Nil traveller wlio could read the Kufic chanicti'r need ever 
have been in dciubt a^ tn tlie lii-tory of tlii' intere-tiuLT relic : for 
the inscription state,- that it was rai-ed in the vear ■jO.') 

ts i-.or> j„ H]n Sultan Saiijar ruled 

in Khorasan. in the reign of .Sultan Mohaiiinied. the -on of Malek 
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Sliah the Seljuk. It >uffere(I r-even* injury iu tlie Al'uhan inNa-i'in 
in 1722. hut was subsequently rest im-d by Nadir Shah, and iinw 
stands the srle survi\in<r reminder <if a city and a s])lendi air that 
have utterly perished. 

Xear Sebzewar the country was richly cultivated, e-pecially 
with cotton. In less than an lioni-. however, the arable cea'i-d. and 
Mihrand front and around stretched a de^olate <ri-avelly plain, 

Mazinan middle of which in the di'tance a mountain with 

double cone stood up and expanded, ar- we di-ew Tu-ar. inlo a ^mall 
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isolated ridjje. Leavintr thi^ 071 tlu* hit. we tiirm-d towaials the 
base of the ^Ilowv ranitc on rht* north, .and .after a fi\ e honr.. ride 
reached the village of ^Iihr. the tir^t inh.abjt^'d place iliat we had 
seen for over thii’tA' mih-s. The por,t-honse i- in the very centi e 
of the villaoe. down whose main "ti'cct ruii' a rajiid and brick- 
coloured stivam. Between INIihr .and IMazinan 1 caneht my lir-t 
iflimpse fif a /taro', or ^.alt dc’-ert. 7 ine ol thove >tr<an'j'e and weird 
expanses, sometime' hard phiin. .sometime' treacheroii' swainji. 
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wliicli cover so large a portion of tlie centre of Persia, and about 
wliicli I stall require to particularise later on. The white 
patches of sand glittered under a thin saline efflorescence, and 
at a little distance might have been mistaken fcir shallow pools. 
IMazinan was once a place of considerable size, and was itself the 
centre of a cluster of fortified villages and towns, but was destroyed 
bv Abbas Mirza in 1831, in punishment of a rebel chief. It is 
now a most miserable spot, full of tumble-down or abandoned 
houses. A relic of bygone days exists in the shape of a big 
caravanserai on the outskirts of the village, built by Shah Abbas. 
A once far finer structure, the work of IMamun. the son of Harun- 
er-Rashid and murderer of the Imam Reza, is now in partial ruin. 
All around are the remains of other towns or villages not less 
dismal or deserted. As I rode out of Mazinan at -5. 30 a.m. on an 
icy rnorning, the caravans of pilgrims in the two big caravanserais 
were already astir; and some loud-lunged nenid or linji would be 
heard to chant the note of invocation to Allah, which the whole 
body would forthwith take up in a responsive volume of sound that 
rang far through the crisp chill air. From the other side of the 
village came a chorus of similar cries ; and with plentiful shouting 
and discord, another day for the holy wanderers began. 

The mention of the pilgrims, or of whom I saw so 

much on each day s journey, and who all but monopolise the 
Pilgrim Meshed road, tempts me to vary the dull recital of my 
kafilahs progress by a slight description of the human surroundings 
in which it was framed. The stream of progress ap]ieared in the 
main to be in the opposite direction to tliat wliich I was pursuing. 
Sometimes for miles in the distance could be seen the hijllah, or 
caravan, slowly crawling at a foot-pace acro.ss the vast expanse. 
Then, as it came nearer, would be heard the inelancholv monotone 
of some devout or musical member of the band, droning out in 
quavering tones a verse from the Koran ; sometimes, in less solemn 
companies, a more jovial wayfarer trolling some distich from the 
Persian classics. As the long cavalcade approached, it would be 
seen to consist of every kind of animal and of evei-y specie.s of man 
Horses would carry the more affluent, who would be smoking their 
as they paced along; some would affect camels : mules were 
very common, and would frequently siqqiort /,-<qVrp/i.s,' a sort of 


' Tlu“ k//jarf//, wliich i'- vt-ry small an-l r-n'k- «li 
foitable aii'l almost impossililo \ehicle for Euio[.K;aii- 


'Rgrpcably. i> inn-.t uncom- 
•. whose nether limb" are not 
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Avoodeii pannier, with an arcliecl framework fnr a in wliieli nnm 

often as women were curled up beneatli mountains of ijiiilts, Tim 
donkey, however, was tlie favourite boast of burdmi. 'fijiv animals 
would bear the most stnpeiidou.s loads, with pots and paii^. ltuus. 
and water-bottles hanging on either side, and with the entire 
furniture ot a household on their backs; the ]ioultr\' of the owTier 
perched with ludicrous gravity upon the top of all. It is a 
coinnion thing for the poorer pilgrims to take slmres in a donkev 
and to vary riding vith walking. Jn the early niornino the 
equestrians would often be seen fast asleep upon their as<es. Iving 
forward upon their necks, and occasionally falling with a thump on 
to the gToiind. Each /.■'////«/, woidd have a cur'iritn-ln^lti. or letidei-. 
who not infrequently bore a red pennon fluttering from a lance. It 
was often difficult to discern the men’s faces as thev rode bv 
shrouded in huge woollen blanket-coats, pulled up over their heads, 
while the stiff, empty arm-holes stood out on either side like mon- 
strous ears. But. if it was not ea-y to discern the males, still h-ss 
could be distinguished of the shapeless bundles of blue cotton that 
were huddled upon the donkeys' l.iacks. and which chivalry almost 
forbade me to accept for the fairer sex. 1 confe-s to having once 
or twice, with intentional malice, spurred my hm’se to a gallop, as 
1 was iwerraking some party of wayfarers thus aecompauied : fm-, 
to see the sober asse.- kick up their heels nud bolt from the track 
as they heard the clatter of hor-e-hi ofs hehiiid. to ohseive the 
amorphous bundles upon their back-; 'bake and totter in their s,-uts. 
till shrieks were raised, veils fell, and there was iinmiiient danger 
ol a total collapse, was to crack one's 'ides with .^orelv-needed 
.and well-earned laughter. There would U'lially be an as-ortment 
of beggars in every band, who would lieg of me in one breath ami 
<mrse me fijr an infidel in the next, oi- of tattered dervi'lies. who 
in hrussiilni.an countries are beggars in their nio-t offen'l\e 
LTuise. 

Xot that ever}' comp, any we met or pa-sed were julgrini' on 
piou- miS'ion lient. Far from it. Sometime.- we would encounter 

mureil to the tele-cojiic coiur.t jtii'in- .v.Minioi, u. li." K;i-t ( 'i.- .ri.j', o., 

^f'Cretary of the Emha-'V from tl i- Hi.i'itin m 1 iTia} lai .ili v 'h scrii > iJ 
lii'' \vi ;is. fuIlo'W'. ■ ‘ Thi- Pli \ "ioiaii .oal m\ ~i !t v\ t-i * t xw h t :a u • hn aje ji ; 

camel, wht-rfhy wy \ver< j'Ut to liveat i.a ti'-*-'- -■> .] i.j fr-.i;' 

the violent motion '1 hy t!ie ltoiiil'' of that go-jt f w /.a h at • i 
e U" a fnri' lu-' jolt . an-l t ho ut la-r from tla- ih'-npj-ort ahh* ''link ot ? hi- • am* 
the infoctiuus smell of wliom raniL- fall into our r.o-i > ’ 

VtfL. I. 
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iaercliaiit>. ali'Orbinl ami 'lalati' : somctmit's tiinlhih'^ i>ii slt-ek asses 
or mules ; sometimes otiicia!' aiiel "oldiei's ; and sometimes whole 
families iiiiLtratiiiLr. .Ml clause- a:id all ages were on the 
ri_)ad ; hurseineii and footmen : rieli men and poor men; 
se/z/V/s and sernindrels — a mieroeosm of the stately, comtuonplace. 
repul'i\e. fascinating Oriental world. 

At nie-ht the'e varied and polyglot elements (for there will be 
pilgrims from many land") seek "helter and 'leep in the cara- 
Ciiovin 'aii'erai" erected at interval' of ten or fifteen miles along 

«er.i!' iP,. ciiTire route. I have 'O often spoken of these struc- 

tures that I may here, in jta'sing. describe what they are. The 
caravanserai is the Eu'tei-n inn. But with the name the parallelism 
ends; for no proud 'ignboard.no cheerful parlour or burnished 
bar. no ob'e(pumi' o'tler or rubicund landlord welcome' your 
a]iproach. The caravanserai, perliap', contains a single custodian, 
and that is all. The wayfarer mu't do everything fbi’ liituself. He 
stable' hi' own beast'. ]iile' together .and w.atclie' hi' own liaggage. 
liLdits hi' own fire, and cooks hi' <iwn rejiast. A' a rule, the 
buiklino is .a \asr 'iiii.are or i-ect, angular 'trueture of brirk or stone, 
buiit in the form of ;i piirallelooi'am round an open court. The 
two e.xterior side' and the b.ack wtdl' .are plain, .and give the 
buildino from a di'rtuice tin- ;i]>iie,arance <.f .an iinnien'e fort — an 
ide;i which i' frenueiitiy. and with full intejition. 'ust.aiued in the 
'liape of projeetiiig towcf' ;it the angle' and ,a parapet above. In 
the front outer wall, or fu^-ade. is a 'erie' of laroe reeeS'ecl arches, 
witli a'eat. or platform, about two fe.'t from rln- oroiinil. 'I’hese.are 
ti'eipiently U'ed as sl.'epmo-pl.ace' in the warm w.'atlier. A liuo'e 
oatewav c.p.'ijs in the I'ejitre. with sometimes a toner ,aiid hulu- 
oveih. afl. ,ind l-.ids into the inner i iti.adramj'le. wliicli is 
P'-rlia]i' tifrv v.ird' 'ipiai’e. and whos,- 'id, s are divided im., rep.-sscd 
compartment', op, n te the .air. 'imil.ar to tlio'e en tlie .lut'ide w.all. 
In the 'iip. rior e.ar.iv.iii'er.ai' .a do.irwayat the b.ack ot' .-.ach of 
these aivlle' le.ld' illT.i .itl lllller Cell, wliieh i' occupied , m cold 
ino’lif'. Behind thc'e, and r.'.achimj To tie* exl.'iior waii. are l.ino* 
roW' ot'lioi. un.it '’.di'e'. n h.ei*.. the .■mimal' are li.ihj-.d. ami acc'*'S 
to which i' c'aiiied tr. >m tie* tour corner'. Siu h i' flu- .irdiii;ii*v 
I’.'f'iaii .*,11 avaii'erai. In a t.*w..! im]iro\i*d 'tyh* er r.*e.nt 1*1111- 
'tructioii. 'iirli .1' tluif .*it Bora'*, nil, near th-* Per~ia!i hiul* — h*c fai* 
tie* line't that I 'twin th** ni;..],* loinilry — ili,|*e i- a '.'riesi.f 
upst.di's apart iie iit' t* 'i* \ I'lT* *1*' ot icc li> r r.tnk 01* ii|.*aii' ; bur, as a 
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viilf. ilfiniicnicv i- tin- prrv.-iiliiiLi: law in tlm i-<'iiihini\ wl' ih'- 'i i'ai 
I lf J Vi'sia. 

Perlia])^ rim Wfiri]i*'r and iin wt ini|)re"ivi‘ i if i hr nia n \ ii n\\ rm i ( i 
inrinni’ir' that tlir tian'rlln- carrif' awav wii li him iVnii i Ir' 

C.uneKi.y "fravrl in tlie Ka't i-- tin- rrrrllrrfii.n nf ilw ramr] 
’"-lit c;u’a\';in^ wliirh In- Iia' riici iiintrivi I at niLfhl. • liii r| thr 

black darkuc'.'' i' Inaard rlir di'faiit Imnin nfa liras v brll, M' iirn- 
fullv, and wirh pn'frcr rrr-nlaritv nf itrrarinn. it 'niind'. riatlaary 
swellinr' nrarrf ;ind loiidrr. and ]irfli:i|K ininn'llnL!' with tlirrm. - 
iifsinallrr brll-:. -irnallinir tlio I'l-.ai'unard uf riir sainr cartivan I la- 
bi LI’ brll i' ihr in-ir'iii.-i and alaniin nf llir l.-.adinL!' caiiirl alruia 
But nrarrr and loudrr a- thr 'iitind lircnnir-. nut anuthri- -niind. 
and niitavi'ibir (ilijrcf- a]i]irai- to accnmpany it. Siiddrnls iiai 
wirlnaiT thr -lir'litr-T warninv. tlirfr liMini'imt oi' rhr dai’knr--. likr 
the apparitiiiii iif a phant'iin 'hip, thr form i.f rhr captain "f tlir 
caravtin. Hi- '-priiry tirad -aind- -nftly m tin- -mnnth -and. and. 
likr a liTriiT -ri'inr' nt'linkrd irhnnl-. ilm -iirni prncr-'inn -talk- by 
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rlaslu'd down in lieadloncr foray upon the helpless bands of travellers 
making their way to or from iMeshed. Sweeping np whatevei- 
they could get, driving off the animals, and chaining a few scori> 
of captives to their saddle-liows, tht-y galloped off into their 
mountain-fastnesses with a-; much ]irecipitation as that with which 
they had come. Already, along the route which I have described 
from Meshed to Mazinan. I had seen frerpient proofs of their 
dreaded presence, in the .shape of those small circnlar towers, 
dotted all over the plain like chessmen on a chessboard, which, 
from Aslikabad to fleshed, from Sarakhs to Fari'ah, and from 
Shahrud almost tn l\nm, marked the cho.seu hunting-grounds of 
these tei-rible moss-troopers of the border. In parts almost everv 
field had one of the.se structures, into which, as '•oou as a rolling 
cloud of dust revealed the ap])arition of the enemy, the husband- 
man crept by a small hole at the bottom, and, rolling two big stones 
against the aperture, waited till the scourge had swept past. 
Similar evidence of tlu' terror they inspired, and of the state of 
siege which self-preservation imposed upon their possible victims, 
is forthcomitig ahmg tin' entire belt of country above named, in 
the rude forts erected in every village as a refuge for the iii- 
habifanfs. Once behind a mud wall the miserable iieasants were 
safe: but woe Ijetide them if caught in the o])en country — death or 
the slave-markets of Khiva and Bokhara were then the certain issue. 

What the luckless pea'-aiit faced every day the timid pilgrim 
looked to encounter on tlii> fateful stretch of road which I am 
:krilit,irv altout to describe. 'J'he most elaborate jirecautions were 
.■MCH-t taken against tlie daiigiT. An escort used to leave 
Shahrud and IMazinun twice a nii.iiith, consisting of a number of 
so-called fodt-.sohliers arnii'd with matchlocks, and a mounted 
detachment acconiiianying- an 'ihl gun. ,Vt Miamlasht the two 
e-coits met and relievnl eaeh other, dlie supjiort of the IMazinau 
<letaehment, consi-ting of I .')t» mateldock men and twelve artillej-v- 
m.m with their hor->-.. was inipos.Tl. in lieu of the ordinnrv taxes 
upon the villagers of that place; and e\ 0 'n so late as l,s72. when 
the Sei-tan Boundary Coinini'sioner.s passed this wav on theii- 
return to Teheran, they had to travel with an e.scort of eiglitv match- 
lock', a l\-ponml.'r dragged by six Imrse'. anil Ibo to 2ni ) nioimteil 
between Ma/inan and .'^hahnid. 

Conoliy. Fraser. Kastwiek. OTt.imoan. and other writers who 
journeyed with the pilgrim caravans have left inimitable accounbs 
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(it the pei ils and the ptiiiic.s of their ])iini'. eciiiipaiiieii'. A I’ei-'ian 
ia a coward at tlie ]>e^t of tinier : Ijiit a l*er<iaii pilp-i'iin i.- a deeiee 
I’eiil-iauil W(ji-.se than hi< tellow." : and a I'ei-iaii pilei'iiii iii tln' 
nf'The vicinity of a Tarkoinan almost ctai'es to he aliiiiiian h. iiio 
jiilaTiiio Tiiere would Ije IoiilT dela\> and anvioiis ruinoiir- at the 
beginning ; .sevei'iil faKe starts would he niaile and .ahtmd. .la il m 
consequence of >ome vague report; finallv tlie etiriunn \\oulil 
venture forth, nnaving fretjuently at niglit. wlien tlie (larkn.-^ 
added to. rather than dimini'hed. the terror. Fii-'t would eom, 
the inatclilock men blowing their inatches. and either marehiUL! 
on foot or mounted on donkeV' ; then the genuine cavaliy. with 
tlintlocks and hayfork-rests: next tin- great bodv of the pilgn'm-. 
huddling a' cln.-e a' possihh' round the artillerymen and the gmii. 
which was looked upon a- a veritable palladium, but of whicli it 
is not on record that it was ever tired. .Soldiers ag.ain hroiiohr 
up the rear, and, wi-apjted up in du-t. confu'ioii. .and jianic, the 
procession rolled on. d’lie noise thev made, sbouting-, singinc', 
cursing. ])raying', and (ju.arrellino-. signalled t heir approach for miles, 
and, if they escajieil. it wais the jiioitit.- wort hles-ness of the spoil 
(fir a Alussulmau jiiloriin leaves all his xaiu.ahles hohiiid him), 
rather than the ha/.ai'd of capture or the awe iiispii-.-il by tic- 
bodyguard, that was responsilile f.r thfir saf-tw To tlu ir fearful 
imaginations e\ery bush was .a \.'deite of the enemy. e\ery piitf 
of wind that raised the dust betr.ayed a eh.arge. e\ery liilloi k eon- 
cealed a squadron, Lmid w. re tlm -honts and elaimrous the 
invocations to ^Vllah. and All. and lliisein. tmd all the wan hlul 
saints of the calendar, when the end of the niai’cli was I'e.ai lied 
and (fod had jirotected hm own. 

It is oiilv jiisT to add that, it the paiiie of a multitude w.i- 
des]ticahle. the terrors of indi\ idna's wa-re not tinfuirh.' aroused. 
T.il. s of IManv .are the tales th.at ate still tohl of tlm raptuiv ot' 
(.i.pturt- isolated traw-ll.-fs or of small band' ; and there w H' sem i e(v 
a single peasant in the vill.ao'' ' in thi' 'trip ot' eount ry that had 
not. at some time or other, lierii |)onnee(l down iijion in the tiehls 
or at the water-sju-ino-s. and who. if hajijiiiv he ware raii'omed 
.after vears of shaterv. did not b.-ar .ijion hm piers.ui tiu lile!.,i|o 
inijirint of cnielrv and fetter', ('ohmel Mittin t'lnith m in ei-o., 
in statiiut thtit it w.as npon tlii' jiii ee ot road that .M. de 
Tlh.eqneville. th.' Freiieh ain.ateur phofoonqiher who had .aeeotu- 
]).a!iied the disasrrriU' expedition ao.ain'f .31erv in I'lin. in opler 
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to take photographs and paint a liattle-sceiie for tlie Shah, was 
seized and carried off. and not redeemed until lie had been a 
captive for fifteen months and a ransom of 11,000 (flieii 

ecpiivalent to 5,000/.) was paid by his royal patron.' He was 
captured in the successful attack made by the iurknman.s upon 
the Persian column while at Merv. It was here, however, that 
a Persian general in command of ( 1,000 men. halting behind his 
column for two or three moments to take a final pull at his L'hIkiu, 
was snatched up and swept away in full sight of his troops, and 
within a few weeks time was sold for a few jtounds in the bazaar 
of Khiva. 

Whatever may be said of the designs ot Russia on thi'^ 
province of Khorasan. not Persia only, but every traveller between 
Teheran and Meshed, owes her a lasting .'cnse of gratitude 
beiMce 0 service she has wrought in putting an end to this 

lUe^i.un unmitigated curse. It was certainly not for unselfish 
reasons, nor in the interests of J-’er^ia. still less out of pure 
philanthropy, that Russia undertook her successful campaigns 
against the Ti'kke Turkomans of Tran^caspia. But here we may 
afford to ignore miitives. and may be c(>ntent with congratulating 
both ourselves and her upon the fact. Since the victorious campaign 
of Skobeletf in lS8i. and the sub'eijuent anne.vation of Akhal 
Tekke. the Meslied-'J'eherati road luis been absolutely secure. Xo 
guard i.' maintained or needed, tl e piigrini' have no special ground 
of appeal to Allah, and the traveller is -ttirtled by nothing more 
serioim than the whirr of wing> a' a covey of red-legged partridges — 
which abound in these mountains — ri'e- almO't from between hi> 
hor.se's lege. 

Leaving Mazinan. our road .-truck northwards toward- the hills. 
In the grey mornitig light T discerned a nunierou- herd of wild 
I’ni-i- deer, as hirge a- n-d deer, at a distance of oitt.) vard- 
the track: but the Inillets of my revolver had no 
other effect than to accelerate their di.-appear;ince. ,\fter fourteen 
mile- We came to the de.serted carav.an-enii ;ind fort of Sadrabad. 

' It wa- '.Till tint the I lakeiii.-in- ].,i'i .it lii-t jaiie'l tlie Im kle-.. iiheteeiaj,|,,.r 
at 'M lio, liut as -een a- till .V f.iiii .] eiir ih.at l,e w.i- .i lairei.L-ai!. .n.il of .-oine 
, their 'lemairl' re-, in a .-t. -i.ly .-r.-i . t li., Meanwlej,. u Kh.in of Khha. 
he.inev that the e,i|,tue ha.l ui-triini, at... .in! thir.kiiis he iiiiot he a niilitnrv 
eiieu.e, r, u,i,- very aii.Vieii, t,, eet la.M el hi-n te fnnifv ho ea|„t.i! i •elencl Vai. 
n.lker eiatlliteinly .lellhle- the t.lnih.lte l.e-.m 31. lie I;!e, ,j!„ 1 ill, t]„, 

!ii-t.ii \ ,.f 111- arlveatii’es a, r!,. M„n:h . .tpril l.-hh. 
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As the name im[)lies, thf-^e edifices wei e rai-ed li\ t lie ijn-at M inisi er. 
or Sadr Azann, liefoiv mentioned; Imt tlie fort and its narri'en 
were practically nseless : for the latter wei-e onl\' jii't rone enoiieh 
to guard themselves, withont turning ;i thoneht to the proteetien 
of others. A nule and a half hevond Sadrali.ad hroneht ii' to the 
I’nl-i-Abi'ishum (or Bridge of Sdkj — onn'inalh' limit hv Nadir 
Shah, and recently restored — over the Alirishiini Ui\er(a -treani 
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strongly imjnvgnated with salt from 'alt-spritoj' la-ar it- smiriei, 
which flows down here from the nortli, and. under the nnnie of the 
l\a! Nlnra. suh-erjiientlv di'n]ipear' into a to rhe soiirh. d’he 

Kal Mura is geiierallv reotirded a- tin- ea^ti'ni honniiarv ot' 
Khora.san. and it marked the extreme north-we'-t limit of tlm 
Afghan em]iire of .Mitned Shah Dnrani in the la't eejitnry. .\t 
the rime that I pas-.ed. the river-lied, which wa- .alioiit twenty yarii- 
in width, wa.' ah.solutelv drv. Tlie ri-iiiL'' snn jn-r enahled me to 
take a jihotogra] ih. which rereal' a \ eiw t \ pical I’er-ian hndoe. 
and I then hurried on. 
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A few miles beyond we came to a spot known as the 
Chashmeb-i-Gez for Spring of Tamarisks), where a scanty rivnlet 
supplies a number of little ])ooLs and fertilises some 
patches of grass. This was a notorious and dreaded 
spot in the old davs. for liither came the Turkoman robbei's to 
water tlieir lior.ses after tln' hnig mountain ride, and here the luck- 
les.s vovager was frequently swooped down vqton and caught. It 
was close to this spot that Ferrier liad a In’iish with them in 18 1-5. 
Tlie end of this stage is the remarkable-looking village-fort of 
Abbasabad, which rises in tiers upon an eminence, the lofty front 
being ])ierced with numerous windows and crowned with ruined 
battlements. Its inhabitants are the converted descendants of a 
Georgian colonv of a hundred families, who were transported to 
this spot by Abba.s the Great tliree centuries ago, as a link in his 
chain of military colonies along the northern frontier. He 
assigned them ati annual allowance in coin (lOU tenno/.'-q and wheat 
flOO l-horv'.ir-'). which after a while was not paid. In the third 
generation, being forbidden to usf- the Georgian timgue. they are 
said to have become Mussulmans ; but traces of their mother 
language have been detected by .some travellers in their dialect. 
During the Turkoman reign of terror there wa.s .said ntit t<i be a 
--ingle adult man in .\bbasabad who had not more than once been 
carried away captive. 

A hilly ride over low. barren ridges, and up thegravi-lly bed of 
a valley known as the Dahaneh A1 Hak. brings us to the 'f|ualid 
village of that name, where a corii- of tiftv militiamen 
wtTf (.met* stationed iruard the road. iliri.iui'Ji similar 
scenery and (wer undulating ground we mount I.o(Ml fE-,.t since 
leaving Abbasabad. and come at h-ngth to the magnitieent cara- 
vanserai of 3[ianda'-ht ' flit, mid-plainj. wIk'sh lofty i-mbattAd walls 
and projecting towers re'emble a vast fortress, and can be seen 
for miles. 'Ihis was the central point of the ’.‘stages of Terror.' 
and here, one half the pi-ril over, the pilgrini' foreo-atheivd to 
exchange felicitations or foment alarms, 'J'heiv is an old caravanserai 


built by Shah Abbas, whos,- name ajipoars abma- the o-ntf-wav : but 
the huge castellated structure is ;c new erection of bm-nt brick, with 
a parapet and walls tw.-nty fe.-r hiirli. .\ courtyard, in which the 
,//>/, is located, connects the two. and water is provided 

( Iiiieily c.illeU II Me. t ■ \i.ii Mi. r..|., ir.in- rune. llv. i. rally a 

hTinhrt tl vt iir-' bffmr*-. 
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from tliree large (ihtnithni'^. or subterranean nsei'voii s. In wbicb 
access is gained bv steep fliglits of steps. 

lleyoiid ifiandasht occurs wliat was formerly the ino-t p, nlons 
part of the journey. TTie road winds iii and out of low jki'scs 
D. iliiineh-i- ^letw-eeii rounded knolls, where every tnin di-cIo-, s a 
Z.ud.Q- hidden hollow, and where every ele\ation miLdil bale an 
ambuscade. The hills are bare and stony, or clad only wiiii a 
diminutive scrub. They are alive with jiartridgc'. in ]iaii-~ or m 
small covevs of live or six. which were so tame that they ran 
along the road and croncla-d till wie was within a do/.m vanE ' 
Here is the pecnliaiiy noted I )alianeh-i-Zaidar. the gully hy whii’h 
the Turkomans usually de.scended tii make their attack, and a* 
its mouth was the small, now disiiiantled. foiT of /ai{lai’. wheiewa- 
a garrison of fiftv regular'. On emerging from the hills wc '• e 
before ns the twin-peaked moinitain - above Haiomai. and. skii’ting 
its northern base, reach the \ illage of that name, where i- a fine 
caravanserai, built by Ebali Abbas ]!.. and .some siijierlj old 
cheni'i'.'. It was in the nrh of the jiostliou'e at ai' nnai. 

wliich I that O'] Jouovaii was h^sieirt-d l)y an iiit’ui'iaTnd 

band of Arab and liad ratli.-r a nair<’W e>ca]K* : and ir wa-^ 

in tlio caravanst-rai tliai I)r. dolin Oorniirk. tbr many yt-a’’" rliirf 
physician to Abbas !Mij'za. dird nl‘r\j)lin' in 

Thf next inarcli. fr'-m Mai<'niai To Slinhnid. haty-oiu^ miif-. 
ii'^-ed TO bt‘ tlm in Pt-j'^ia. and lias bewaih'd liy manv 

victinis. But. f"!’ pt'STal ]Hir]»0'*'S. it lia-' mov Ijc-m 

Ainiiaii tlif ■'TaTioii and ' h't !<* h nf Ai'iinan. 

The tir^t part of tin* la'ad. abanj' tlie base n} Tin* ‘^ann' ni''ii,nTa;ii-- 
ranpre. is vfj'V stmiv. 1 w** 'inall viliam-- ar»‘ j^a'^^fd. raoii d-pi iid'-iiT 
upon a sinuT’ small rill. pa''''aiZ'’ from ilm mfnintau'" can 

be tract^d bv a tliin line "f p<p]>lar^. Arniian W ]nrrnrc'tiie ly 
situated Tin a hill-^ide. 'with an abinidaiit stream ilowniL^ d' 0 \n ili.- 
I’ctad jnsT fiuT'-ide tlie po-tlioii-e or, ami >u1'm rjnentlx fe7-t i 
a series of well-kept Tt-rrin e-plntr^ 1 f]u\\ tiie \illaLr'‘. 'Ihe tii -r 

’ Thi? tliE or opiiiiai) i* n } .iOriUL:''. Tl t n’ ar*' :a !’• I'M 

thr I'nlih-'i-tJarnli (vniiou'ly ofiiainf'i .•('■n'V'il taoiale*. 'T ' j letn'l.* ‘I tj . 

tile ihirraj, tl.e }i,ir?ri'le< "t Iri'ii.a t uii.moi f\ >• '*•<! Oi'- fr..e- 

( nlin : the OV///. (if '•ainl ] lart j . 'V' 111'-]), a- Kr.*f*< r "ai' i, * r 111 ' 1 : k‘ \ . 

tIk' fir hr,-] 1 partrulL'*- . tlif Zf/ZK'-?-/*/-/'', ■ r LTt-y j artri'iL''' : ai.e ie* htil.h-.- 

I'Tra, or huhr-ijln rrth. iTiC -ai.e-jT'i'i-* 

' FtH'I r cliiiit'E'] ttii iH' ''ii.ia ' 1 . a. 1 '*a I U lai'l t w • • a • i v -e ■ i' i ’ ; r ' 'I 

forts or. the hichett ponk*i t \\ r .* >/. ''«•] ii pj- l.>t nO 
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lialf of the ride to Sliahriid spent in winding in and out of the 
lower ranges that gradually dip into the plain of Shahrud, 1,000 feet 
below Armian. The snowy crown of the .Shah Kuh (King IMoun- 
tain),the highest j^oint of the Elburz between Shahrud and xVstrabad, 
had been before niy eye.s the whole day. and at its feet, J knew, 
lav Shahrud. About eleven miles before reaching the latter, the 
rirst view is caught of the level plain, some ten miles in width, 
on which were visible three detaclied given clumps. The two 
nearer were unimportant villages, the farthe.st and largest, nestling 
at the very foot of the Elburz, was .Shahrud. So buried in trees 
is the town. that, after ridiugr for some time between crarden-walls 
and orchards. I found myself in the main street, almost unawares. 

1 have already, in a previous chapter, dwelt upon the strategical 
importance of the position of .Shahrud. The town is a great meet- 
ing-point of roads, from Herat to Heshed. from Tabbas and 
Tuf'hiz, from ^’ezd. from Astrabad and Hazanderan. and 
fn.im the capital. It is situated in a plain, of whose fertility I could 
form no ju>t estimate in the month of November, but whose 
productiveness and abundant water-supply are unquestinnttd. 
The Paul-i-Sludi (or King'.« River) flows down the street outside 
the . /e'y»o-/7e'/e7o but at tliis sea'on of the year was little 
more than a rivulet, and reflected no honour upon its name. The 
defensive properties of the place struck tiie as contemptible, and 
appeareil to be limited to a ruined citadel, and to two small mud 
tower-. ]ierched upon a conical hill above the town. .Shahrud is 
celelirated for it- local manufacture of boots and shoes, which are 
said ti_. le patroiii'cd by the Sliah and the Royal Family; for the 
redoubtable s/ed, or iiliri-'I'-'iiK. wliicli attacked O'Honovau here 
but spared me ; and a- an eutrept.t both of the local products 
of Mazanderau and of Russian imports .•/./ (fez and .Vstrabad, 
through the agency of Russian and Ru-so-Armenian traders.' 
The Rii'-ian (fauca-'us and .Ib-rcury Company also keejt an 
agent ill the town. It- p.i]ntlation i- -aid to be .l.iinil. There is a 
Fer.'ian 'relegraph-statiou here, and a wiie to .Vstrabad. whence 
there is further t.-legraphic connectiou bv Chikishliar with Kizil 
.\rvat ;ind Trauscaspia — a line which i- much u-ed bv the Russian 
Legation in 'Leheran in communicating with .Vshkabad. 


' jilt' OprnHiJ’-llJi nf tlif* TU'W t ra«l» 

Seb/L-w.ir i." ro ii.iVfalr* a^lv i .s.i-t il r » 

J rarliL-r "ay. tran"fer^ m rli** 


irwiM A"Iik,il 'Ril, r'nt Kurhaii, to 
oH-wi.T.ihie f.tUin;;-0tt’. or. perhaps, 
It Tr.i'le with Shahrud, 



FROM MESHED T( i TFJIlRiAN 




Having arrived at Slialirud earlv in tin- aft'TUnun. 1 '-pnil 
Slime time in inspecting the town, [t cniiraiiw a laree CHverei] 
bazaar, not thatched, lait pronerlv riinled. and with 

Bcizaais . n n i i . 

spacious and weil-appomtiMi ^hr)j)s. Mv 
and inquiries tallied e.\actly with wluit 1 had heard at .Miehi d. 

-Vll the sugar was Rnssian. all the te;i was Indian, lirmieht 

Bunder Abbas i-iii \ezd. Tlie greater parr of the eoionred 
cottons and chintzes were Russian. Ijiit the white sheeting Imi'i' 
the name of a Bombay tirni, and I saw. not mei elv a large jiih' of 
IManchester glazed calicoes wirli a Bombay lalnd. but .al'o a 
number of unbleached cottons direct from Manchester itseli'. 'I'hi- 
was a gratifying fact, considering that Sliahrud lies within four 
marche.s of what is practii-ally a Jfussian jiort on tlie Ca'jii.an 
1 bought some delicious white grape.- for a few jtence. ,\ wine i- 
made froii' them in Shahrud. 

1'hough .Shahrud i- the c.apii.al of the di-irict of Bostam- 
Shahrud. it is not the residence (..f tlm (io\i-i’nor or tlie seat (.if 
^ ^ go\-ernment. The latter i- at the town oi' Bo-tani. tliree 

ani.l a half miles jn a nortli-ea'ierlv dii'ection from 
Shahrud ffrom which it i- concealed l.y a rocky hill), and higher 
up till- course of the -aiiie I'iter. Bo-lam. a .Ma/.anderaiii jiroper 
name, i- a place of siqierior fertility and luxury to shahrud. 
It is. further, a 'ite of u'reat -anctity anionit .^Iohamnledan ]iilgrims 
for liei'e was buried the t'amous Sheikh, or Sultan. Ba_\a/.id. tlw 
leader of a dervi'h sect, who di'-d. and wa- interred in the court 
of a beautiful im.i'quc. now much ruiticd. in the year \.ii. '7 1. 
Attached to the same mo~i|nc. who-c cupola wa- li-ccted by a 
iMonc-ol prince in .t.n. Idld. i' ti 'ItakinLc ndnaret. similar to rho-e 
which I 'hall afterward- (.le'crdic at I-ttdian. and which e.in be made 
to vibrate bv rockinL.’’ if at the -nmmir. < 'oloiiel I.i'it ctt ha- tiftnbuted 
tins phenomenon to the elasticity of the In icks and cement cm])lo_\ cd. 
the latter lieci.imintr more ela-ric'Mth a-j"*'. and li.'i- eomp'ircd it 
With the kindred phetiomeiion of -lab- of tda-tie -and-toiie ’ 
Theft' is. further, at Bo-tam a eiirioii- hriek towei. vIiom- outei 
circumference is. so To speak. doo-tooTlied bv a nnndier of -.alient 
atie'les. similar to the tower of wliieli I -h.all -peak later at Bliey. ' 

Vrotu ( tVi ,,t' fht' Ji (i S, (new m ^ 7‘.> ( ]'"*.* J! ' i* 't ' 

of the at Un'rain that •»? Kharok<>rf. ■ j' 7'.* 

- (.fni, rfif’i/ }t)to tip <»lL' »*i t mU ' a ’‘■rv --iniil.Ji 

with p< tlyiji .nal -urfacH. nrar J<rr’ai.. ..n ih- h.ii.k- >-J im «i ilA*- li,,' 

rowt.T wa' 17.0 h'ft yanl- ii.ttii'r «liai!i* t« r, ~>'l \ar''~ * r- ua.- 
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Already, upon arriving al the po.«thoiise of Slialirud — wliieli i^ 

unique in the posse.=ision of a tlireefold / n/e-Mei/e/f — I liad obsein ed 

DepuU- unfamiliar synijitoni.s of refinement, in the wliape of a 

tion from clruffo-eted door and curtained doorwavs. On mv return 
the . * • 

Governor froni the bazaars I was ])roceedmg to make my toilet, 

and was already in a state of neml-drshahille. when, without the 
slightest warninof. I became aware of a further act of official atten- 
tion. Two Armenians first entered unannounced, both of whom 
could speak a little French. One was the agent of Messrs. Zieo-ler 
in Shahrud, the other of a firm named Tumanianz. I presumed 
that they had come out of curiosity, as they offert>d no explana- 
tion. But in the Ea.st .such amenities cannot be re.«ented, requiring 
rather to be interpreted as token,- of civility. Wherefore I ci:)n- 
tinued my toilet while discussing the trade and commerce of 
Shahrud. Presently, however, the doorway of the h'lJn-kh'i neJt wa.s 
again darkeni'd. and a trio of Persian officials marched in. while 
a posse of attendants stood out-ide. They were succeeded bv 
some menials carrying a tray, on which were two jiackets of tea 
and four «ugar-lo:ives wraitped up in blue pajter : following whom 
appeared two other individuals holding by the legs a kickintr sheep, 
while a third balanced a coujfle of cane-bottomed chairs behind. 
I really think that I am justified in presenting thi.s to my readers 
as a spectacle of no mean dramatic effect. 

So Hf . — A mud room in a Persian posthouse. 

DranintU — Englishman in flannel shirt, breeche-, and 

stockings only ; .Vrmeni.an traders ; Per.-ian chamberlains ; .strugglin'' 
sheep. 

Dramatic Ai'crrrnrirn. — Sugar-loaves and cane-bottomed chair-. 

I now realised that 1 was the recipient of a formal de])iiration 
from the Prince-liovernor of Shalirud. who had sent t(t welcome and 
to invite me to beeonie his g-nest at Bostani. and that the Armeniams 
had been de-jjatehed as a sort of advanced guard to reconnoitre 
and interpret. By their aid T was enabled to acknowledge the 
hospitality of the lloveTiior and to acceju his gift- — a proce-s which 
naturally involved the return of an equivalent pre.-enf to the dejm- 
ties. Having- jmcketed a few with much satisfaction, these 

worthies forthwith realised that no more husiiie-s was to be done 


ftTPnr*-, .nnil trrniin.iteil in ;i |..fr.v [.oint.-il rmii.. in wliicli wa- a -iieri 
Two holt.sof iii-erii.tior.- ']■ mon-rr.at, d a kin.lrel origin ro t'li 

i’osTani. 


A indnw. 
t> 'Wf-r of 
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Accordiiig'lv. tlicv annouiu-ed fliat tlir Imm- I’ur r('j)ii~r Imd an iN l•l]. 
and bowed themselves out. For my jiart. I slew the slii.i-|) ajid had 
a capital lep- of mutton for diimer. 

Shahrud is ratlier more than the halfway ■'tae-e beiueeii .Me-lii-d 
and Teheran, but it serves to divide the journey into tuo poiTimi'. 

, of which it is ditlicnlt to (h'terniine which i' the le.^^ 
of attractive. There is a curious identity between then' 
jowow} respective features: for. just as the Meslied-Sh.ahriul sec- 
tion present' two cities of ancient fame, Xisha|)ur and Seb/.ewai'. 
so th.e Shnhrud-'reheran sectii'm displays Danielian ;ind Si'iiinan : 
and. just as the only structure.s worthy of obser\ation in tin- tii 'i 
section are the minaret' and towers of .'sebzcwar find Jiostani, 'o, 
in the .Second, we must be content with tIk- analogous niommienr' 
of Dfimghan and Semnaii. Finally, to comjflete t he p.-irallehMn. 
just as the first section terminates aftf'r threadiup- the famous 
d’urkoraau passe.s. so doe.s the second eouduet us. on thejimnlti- 
mate day's journey, throupdi the even mon* himous t'fi'pian (ifitc' 
tliat lead into the T’Inin of Wi-amin. Struies. 'and. /.■urir. and 
execrahle horses tire the common preroo-ativo' of hoth. 

It was on one of the wcu'st of thesf hrufes tluit. over a ti'.ack 
scfircely h''S atrocious. T juirsiu.-il my w.ay to Deii .Mullah Ftlie VillaLr" 
Ds'L-ittii of the Priest ). The A is en thi- out'kirts of 

citie- rile villaov. wliich lies ii little farther in tlie plain, and is 
remarkable onlv for fi hupe mound of clay, once crowned by a 
citadel, wlifise riven and crumlilinp wall' 'taiid up in luehnieholy 
ruin. The ride from Deli Mnllah to Diimo-han is ovn- lather b^•rfel• 
o-round. but is unutterably tedious. On my ripht hand was the 
scarped red ram]iart of the Kibur/.. risiiirr sheer from the pl;uu. find, 
like a wall of bitiss. 'luittintr oti' the detile' iiiul ooi'oe' of ih.'ii 
min'htv ranire : and lieliind them, airain. the 'teaiiiy lowland' ef 
^I.'iznnderan. slopino to the ( fi'juaii. ( tn llie left, or 'nulh. wherea' 
on most map' I 'ce inaiked a salt dc'crt. or /"co'. niy own note' 
is'Cord that, thr'auohout the entii’e dav ' jouriu'V. the hori/ou wu' 
bounded on thfit side, at :iu a\ eraire di'tfuiee of id.oiit ten miles. b\ 
a raiiov of hills of (juife 'uilicieiir tdeiation to apjiear iijion iiios! 
ma|i'. althfiUL''h I cannot find anv trace ot them iijiou the m.'ijoi- 
itv <if tlioise tliat I h.ave studied. The road to I tfiiuo'h.'in pa-'ed 
several lillnpes. nue of w hieh. Mehmamlnst . wa' evident iy a t.-ivou rite 
halrino’-plaee for travellers, as there weie crowd' ot waxtarei-' find 
hor'eiueii in the siiiLde street. .VlKjiit three mi!"' frein Kamirhan 
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wf I'lulf' tlu’ouijrh tlic Tiiliis of a cli-MOtcd city. Bnstajan. A more 
sorrowful spectacle than an aliaiiJonecl town of mud cannot be 
conceived. The Imildino-s. and roofs, and walls p-radiially waste 
awav into indistino’uishalile heaps of clav ; hut. so compact and solid 
do these become in the proce.ss. that tliey last for scores, and some- 
times for hundreds, of years. Nor is it fair to assume that, aloiip 
with each deserted city or site, it' inhabitants, as an item in the 
])opalation. hn\ t‘ been willed off the face of the earth. ere such 
the case, one miolit be led to infer that Persia, which is now as 
sparselv peopled as Palestine, was once as densely crowded as China. 
I believe that this Would be ;i false inferenctc Just as e;icli pavat 
Persian monarch or founder of a dynasty, from Cyrus downwarils, 
has shift f‘d the capital and seat of povcrnnient. so as to associatt* 
;i fresh plorv with hi' name. 'O has each petty governor or chief- 
tain striven to emulate his sove-reiu'n by a new urban plantation; 
and. in :i yet hiwer o-rade. eacli father of a family has rhoiipht to 
better hiiii'elf and to tninsceiid his foreruniii'i's by erectinp tt new 
abode. It is to this universal instinct, permentinp' everv rtink of 
life. Hot Ic'S than r(.i the ravapes of famine, disease, and war. that 
inu't lie atriibuted the counth-'S w.astinp skeletons of ttuiemeiits 
;md cities that litter the 'oil of Pr-rsia. 

From a distance of some miles tin- two minaret s of Datnpltiin. the 
couiiter]iarts of that of .<eb/.ewar. rise in view. They stand some 

wav aiiarr. in ditfei'i-nt ouarter' of the town, 'file better 

I'.inijli.ui ■ 1 . I I • 1 • 11 11 

preserved ot the two. winch n nioiintalile and has a 
'mail turret iif later date tit the ti']). wirli a door for tlie 
i' 'itiiated jnsr olf the main street of tlie town, and is in close 
lUTiximiiy to a inosiju. — not. iiiileed, that to which it w;i= orioinallv 
attaeiieil. inir a coin ptiratively modern structure. Like tlie iniiiar 
at .''eli/ewar. it i' fared with brick', so haid as to form oeometrical 
jiatti'rus on rlie cireninf •iviice. and Ita'. further, a band of i\utic 
letti'i's 111 iinj'li relief, '['he two minaret' belong' To the nr.'i’lrhs^ 

or tomb' of two sanit'. mimed resii.-crively .fatir and Ka'im : and. 
f'l- an accoinit of i heir shrme^. a' w.dl oi' a third tomb rai'i d over 
a saint named .Moliamnmd. the son of Ibrahim, and calied Pir-i- 
Alanidar, 1 cannot do better than ref.-r m\- readers to tin- erudite 
paces ot' Klrmikotf,' Mamc'han. rhoiioii a ci.n'iderable place, even 

'e ’ " ' ' hi' '* ■' i'.' o , ; llUl iTii-mUt- tile 

' a ' . a ( , ; s.imiii. vi.o, In.l, 

C' '■ u, 1,1, .pai,, t 


r 
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in tlu‘ |ire=^(‘nt cinitiny. now in a pitiablo >tati‘ of ilica\'. 'I'lic 

det^ertecl ruiu> of a liuo’o citadol — a in which ii~c,] to 

he jircservcd and -liown as flie apartment wln'i-cin I'aih Ali >h,'i!i 
first saw tlie lic'ht — rise aliove tliecubical domes ofllie lia/aar. hiit 
are fast crniulilino' to jiieres. I rode tlironoli tlie lia/aai-. \\lii<'li 
consists of a lone- covered street, f:ir less clejinly ;inil deroi’ino man 
tliat of .Shalirud. Tliroiio’li the town riiirs ;i stream, tlowiii'j ilnwu 
from a spring in the monnt.ains called r'hashmeh-i-.Vli. \vliei-c i' 
both a summer residence of the Shah, .and also a ]ihice of iiiieiitn- 
ap-e. as one of the s]iots where Alls charp'er .appears to lia\e 
st.amped .so tiereely witli his lioof ns to le.ave .a peian.aiieiit iinh ni.a- 
tion in the rock. On a hill-toj) nt-ar this miracidou' site .a tin tie r 
miracle exists in the shnjte of .a spfinp'. called (.'ii,aslmieh-i-ll,ail 
Fountain of the AVind). which, if stiia-ed .at cert.ain times, is i, 

produce a huiaacane that bh.iws everythinp- to de~tiai<,'tioii.' 

Damphan h.as a twofold historical iiitere't — li'pendaiy and 
nitidern. It is .always siipp(js,.il to mark the site of the aneient 
^ Hekatonpiylos (.a- City of a Hundred fJ.ates the name 

p’i\-en by the (ireeks to rite ettpit.al of t he .\ rstn-iil dymi'ty 
of Parthian kinps. althotioh. with the e.xception of .a iiumbei ot’ 
mounds and of se\-er<al uml.'rpa-ound conilints, built of Itirpe shilj- 
of stone, there doi s net .,\i't, find is not on reeoid .'i' li:i\inp 
existed, at Damph.an a sine'e reintnn that eoii'd alentit.ed 

with so illiistiioiis ;i p.isT. I'ei riel', 1 think .n- 

de.avi'iui's to Cl iiidiaf this tl:e..ry b\' the tirenmcnt that lic ( ny of 

a Hundred (bite' mnsi me.an ,a eir\’ in wliich ni.in\ ner. 

wheieas at Danielian thefc are only iw.i, lb. tiier-,o|.. pi,|. i- 
tlie ,Shahrud-F)ostam site for that o|' Hekatompyas.-’ .\piie. i,o'.\- 
(U'er. tivini the fiet th.at mot.- |•.■ad' me- i .-it I )anej'l;,i;i t;,.i!i t-,\o 
it is liv no iiieatis e.-tra'ii that tie- (ife-'ks, wii.-n li i.'-ii dii- 

d.-scri])tive epitiiet. tef- las d to , it c p.aies at till, 'lie tit’, ua- 
eipi.-illv tipjilied li\' llioiii |.. Fp\|i|ian 'lliol-i-s, \sle-l'e O i o li.-'ii 
c'enjectured to refer to tie - y >1 o,-it.-wa\'~. o* 1 1,. ■ n.a i v 'p - nOid 
tein|iles bv n hicli rite .-a pit. -li of t h-- ll.iim - was .-el- -I'm d ; anil tea-, 
li.a\ e hail som,- siini '.-n- .-nijilii-.af ton in the c-a'-- o| ■ !e I 'a i ' < e.i n i n \ , 

r'D.-sia f'lr .it <’ ld5.'<l.rL~. Hrtl * ‘ ' - ‘ “ 
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Dismissing, however, tlie identity of Damghan with Hekatompvlos 
as a question of purely speculative interest, we may find enough of 
romance in the hi.story of the town under its modern name.' It 
is needle.ss to say that Jenghiz Klian destroyed it once, or to add 
that Timur de.stroyed it again. That was a conqiliment invariably 
paid by those rival .scourges of Immanity to urban magnificence. 
Don Ruy di Clavijo, passing through Xortliern Persia on his embassy 
from the Castilian King to the Court of the Great Tartar in 1401, 
found still standing at Damghan two t<.)wers of human heads set in 
mud. which, but a few years before, the latter had erected as a trophv. 
Shah Abbas rebuilt the town and constructed its citadel. Here, in 
Dctober 1729, Nadir Shall gained his great victory over the Afghan 
Ashraf. which heralded the final expulsion of the aliens in the 
following year. Here, in 1704. Zeki Khan, the savage half-brother 
of Kerim Khan Zend, being despatched to quell a revolt of the 
Kajar tribe, planted a garden witli his prisoners, head downwards, 
at even distances; and here, in 1790. perished the miserable 
grand'On of Nadir. Shah Kukh, from tlie effects of the inhuman 
torture inflicted upon him at IMeshed by Agha Mohamnu'd Shall. 
Ill the present Century Damghan is said to have been finally ruined 
liy a friend, instead of a foe. having never recovered from the en- 
campment here, f.u' three months, in 18d2, of the army of Abbas 
IMirza on its way to Herat. No Higlif of locusts could have in- 
flicted a more whole-ale devastation. The population is reported 
now to lie ld.t>t>*.'. 1 cannot credit it. 

After leaving Damghan the road strikes due west, and traverses 
tir.sf a gravelly, and afterwards a richly-cultivated, plain to Ghushah. 

•'1 consisting only of two buildings— a caravanserai 

nnd a posthou.-^e. which the exigencies of travel have 
conjured up in an otherwise unteiiaiited expanse. The onlv in- 
teresting spot passed on the way is the deserted fort of Dowletabad 
with a triple wall of enclosure, surrounded by a deep fosse. Sixty 
years ago Sergeant Gibbons, an Knglishman serving in the army of 
.Vbbas .Mirza. -aid it was - one of the best little forts he had seen 
in Persia. - Its chief, who had hehl out for some time against the 
exactions of the provincial Governor, offered Abba- Mirza a bribe 


' For e.irly notii-o- of H.aiu-l.ai;. /■-,/, l^r.ikhii, l7,o 
k.a.'.f— 1 , rh>crti<t\o mu-i. 2.V; . (i: 
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of 30,000 tomnus if he would cnutiiiue him in tin- iriiviTiimmif . 
The Prince pocketed the money and carried otF the cliief to 
fleshed, the local (iovernor taking advantatre of his ahseiice (o 
capture the fort. Like most other i^laces in the neighbourlujod, it 
is now abandoned and is rapidly falling to ]iiece~. 

Throughout this day. and. indeed, in all part' of my journey. I 
passed several of tho'e great tnmnli. or bniTow.s. which liat e so 
puzzled the traveller in Xorth Persia. They coii'i'i ot' 
immense circular or oval mounds, from fifty to a hundred 
feet in height, supporting, as a rule, no traces of buildings. Imt 
composed of solid masse' of clay, worn smooth by the long pa"age 
of time. Local tradition, of course, as.sign.s them to .Jani'hid — 
which is tantamount to a confe'>ion of utter ignorance as to their 
origin. By some they have been regarded as ilie site.s of fii'e- 
temples. raised in the old days of Zoroaririan worship. 1 entei’tain 
verv little doubt that they were mo'tly. if not all, raided as cita- 
dels or forts of defence for village.^, long since perishetl. below. H hey 
are invariably to be found upon the plains where Xatui-e has 
provided no ready means of defence, and where artifice wa' con- 
seqiientlv required tri create them, ilany 'till e.xhibit upon their 
summits the crumlding, 'hapeles' walls of the mud citadels Ijy 
which thev were once crowned. Good iliu'tration.s of thi' stage 
of existence are visible at Bideslit. near Shahrud, and at -rajarm. 
between Bujnurd and .'sliahrud. A\ here the tumuli (or /, er'/'Oo. 
as thev are called) are smooth and bare, the superstructure h.as 
entirelv perished. A long line of the~e mound' i' still traecable 
along the valley of the Gurgan. starting from Gumesli 'I’epe (or 
Silver Hill) — an obviously artificial erection — on the shores of the 
Caspian, and forming part of a triple line of earth laiiqiaits. 
attributed to Ale.xander tlie (treat, whicli extends ast’nr as Bujnurd. 
The ri'gularity of tlieir occurrence in some place'. ;i', fir in'f.'uiee. 
Iretween Kazvin and Teheran, has ful to the plausible conjoct ire 
that thev mav also have been used as signal — tations. nr be.seons. 
from one camp to another. But. in either ca'e, their jui ipo.se ".as 
military. Tliere seems to he no ground for regarding any ot tli.-m 
as sepulchral barrriws. 

Tile road from (diushah lav over a desolate and iiuenitivaled 
plain, and then graduallv mounted, until, having tr.avers.-d an e.-isy 
]ias~ in the liills. it suddeulv dropped down upon a ghiomy hollow, 
where stood rlie caravanserai and posthouse of .\huan. he exi't ing 

Vol.. I, t' 
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brick <erai was built by Sluih Sult-iiuan Sefavi ; an olcler one of 
stone, attributed to tlie Sassanid Xusliirwan. is in ruins. The 
name Aliuaii, which lias a]i]iareutly much perplexed 
jjrevious travellers,' siirnihes antelope or gazelle,- tra- 
dition ascribing' to this spot one of the astruuiding miracles liy 
which the Imam Reza signalised the various stages of his eastward 
journey to Tus. Here he found a captive female antelope, which, 
detectiusr his sacred personality, found speech, and invoked the 
assistance of the saint on behalf of her motherless young. The 
Imam bade the hunter release the animal, and himself went bail 
for her reappearance. The antelope, however, found the joys of 
home too much for her plighted word, and failed to keep the tryst ; 
'whereupon the prophet, being appealed to. ' willed ’ her back again 
to her captor, with wlutm she remained a prisoner, or a pet, ever 
afterwards. Here the mountain range is entered that separates 
the plains of Darnghan and Semnan. From the highest point of 
the dividing crest the latter city was visible, twelve miles away, 
Iving like a green splash upon a tliwr of stones. The descent on 
the far side, though easy, is very st<')ny. and cantering down was 
no pleasure. Meeting a closed carriage drawn by four horses, with 
two postillions, outriders, and a guard. I had a horrible momentary 
dread that I was in for an i-'ti'IJnil. or oSicial entiy : but was re- 
assured by finding that the occupant was the or Governor, 

who presumably was making a tour through his not veiw extensive 
■dominions. 

Semnan is held remarkalile in Persia for its extensive and well- 
in’igated gardens, for its ancient trees, for an old nduaret which 
enables it to compete with Darnghan. for a smart and 

Sjmn.Tn , , , .•'•it 

well-preserved modern mos(|ue. tor its local manutactures 
of teacakes and blue cotton ])yjamas. for the beauty of its women, 
and for the unintelligibility of its sjieech. Perhaps in none of 
these respects does it quite answer to expectation. There is a 
great deal of water flowimr in rivulets down the smaller streets, 
which usually serve as watercourses in Persia as well us roadwavs ; 
but the environs of the town did not appear to profit therebv to 
the full extent, although a good deal of tobacco is cultivated. 

' Fraser -iielf it. .Vbeaivtion: Ferrier, .Vl.eeiynn : tl'Donovan, Aghivaii. 
Similnrly, Ghiishali tins lieen rindtinl (;o.,bek. (leocheli, Ku-Iiak, and Kosha-n'. 

■ Ahii = an .antelope or eazclle Hence ahnhnrn (little antelope) is the name 
for the elegant Persian bu-tard. 
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Out^^ide till' bazaar an ii])cn spar-i- iii wliirli tli.-n- art- m'dit- 

ablr and one inau'iiilicent veteran is eiieln-ed in rlie ba/aar 

ir-elf. and Jirotnides hi^ .'-rupelidoiis liole tin nil the r'"il' 'I'lie 

old minaret is ;dso eiicounf ered in the middle of the bazaar, 
attached to the l^[n,sjid-i-T;^lna, wliicli is in ruins. i'lie towei- 
is one liundi'ed feet Iiipii .and eontains a iniiidred 'te]is leadinn to 
tile summit, wliich is htted witli a prayer-nailery. Hart honakes 
and ap-e have caused it to slant. Hath ..Vli Shah's mo'ijiie. a little 
distance a\v;iv, contains a spacimis ipiadr.annle. fifrv yards s(|ii,.|re. 
and two tine or recessed tirches. set in tile-enanieili d trames. 

.Vttached to it is a . or relinioiis collene. As t'or the lea- 

ctikes. when \’ambery ;i~ked in \';iin for tJiem. liavinn heard of 
their fame ;is far away as in Hi-rat. lie received the triih' Persian 
reply that, so p-ueat was the detnand for thi'se .articles, and si, 
enormous the export, that none were left for local constimpition, 1 
did not see the beautiful women anymore rli.an \'atnlH'i" found the 
teacakes. I pon the s|iei'ch I ,am not ijutdih'ed to pronoiniee : Init 
so learned ;i phihilopisf as K’haiiikofi'. haviiin m.ade friiitloss cirorT' 
to .asctatain 'omerhinn by ipieries. caanie to no more deliiiite con- 
clusion tliati tliat it was .a ,M.az,and'a-ati iliaha-r. i-nricheii by iikhv 
vowels; whilst a leoeiid piari-s that ,a .sm ee/ who w a' once etii- 
]»!oyed by a Per-ian monarch to report upon the laiiLruau'e- -puktai 
by hi.s subject.< illu-tr.ared that of S>aini;m by sliakiiio’ -otne stones 
in an em]ity p'ourd b,-t'"r>' bis roy.al p.atroii.' Siannaii is repurted 

to contiiin -l.oi.M ) lirnises ami l<i.tt(Mt iiili.abit.ant a pr'iiabiy .al- 

topetlier extravattant e.-tiuiitte. -b-w^ .ata- jirohibitcd I'r, m re-iiiintr 
liere ; but there are ~oine twiaity-liV'' Jlindii JJuiiiali.s enoaLO-d in 
tr.ade. Seiiman beinp the point where ,a route from Pnmh r .Miiia-, 
ec' X ezd and i’.abba'. eoim-s in from the s,,urli .and 'iipplii-s the 
northern jirovinces. A mud w.all of the usual eli.anieter, with 
flankinpf towers and p-.atew.av', and in the usual state ot' dilapida- 
tion, surrounds the town; and the (iovernor live^ in a f’ornlied "//,■ 
(or citadel) projecting from the city wall on tie- north-west. 

A lonp’ stony ascent leads ns to om- of the tew intere'tniL.'' spots 
on the road between .Meslied and 'relieraii. 'I'liis is tie- rem.arkable 
man-roost — for I can call if bv no inoia' ajpirojiriate maim — of 
Lasgird. Here there ha' once been a eir.adel, bnih upon a lofty 

‘ I /r/f’ ‘ GrainmaritTi] X*;tp on tho Sinmnni J>y v. .1 Ui 

Journal nf Ifo'/al Asiat/r Sonrfy, vnl xvi p 120 ‘ ’’ 

SpiiiPan DialCft,' ay A. il hir »n* r. in it >1 ^ 
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circular inuuncl to a total height of perliaps eighty feet from the 
plain. The citadel has fallen into ruin, and the buildings in its 
^ ^ interior are a litter of rubbisli and bricks. But the vil- 

lagers have established themselves in the deserted enreiate^ 
and. on the very top of the outer walls, have built a double storev of 
mud houses, which are only accessible by flights of crazv steps 
from the interior, and the most remarkable feature of which is a 
ledge or balcony built out from each storey with rude logs of wood 
plastered over with mud. Upon this rickety platform, which has 
nothing in the shape of a railing to prevent anyone from falling- 
off, and whicli is full of holes, the inhabitants appear to live their 
outdoor life. The place, from a little distance, looks as if a gigantic 
colony of birds had settled there and built out their nests from the 
walls, the outer shape of the entire mound resembling a huge cask. 
It is entered by a steep stairway from the ground, mounting to a 
small postern, the door of which is a single block of stone swung- 
on a pivot. I entered, and scrambled up the rude flights of steps 
in the interior, and poked my nose info some of the nests — I cannot 
call tlieni cottages — in the upper storeys. The -^vomen were un- 
veiled and steeped in squ,alor. The general condition .of the 
tenements was very mucli like wliat tlie domestic economv of a 
rookery might be expected to be. Here tlie saine dialect is spoken 
as at Semnan. Tlie citadel is surrounded by a deep, broad fosse, 
converted intti garden-plots, the revenues of which go to swell the 
endowment of the Imam Reza at ^Meshed. 

After leaving Lasgird the route conducts through a hilly 
region which has been furrowed by winter torrents into deep gullies 
Ko.id to ravines crossed by bridges. L pon descending again 

Ki,hUk into the plain, the village of Deh Xemek (Salt Village) 
can be seen, at least twelve miles away, in the middle of an un- 
utterably barren and repulsive desert. Few things are more 
treacherous in Persian travel than the false expectation induced bv 
the sight of one's destination at the apparent distance of a few 
miles only, or more wearying than the disappointment that follows 
as the miles lengthen out into dov-o /,■/(.<•, and the end never seems 
to come. V'hat, in the distance, had appeared a settlement of two 
buildings only, turned out to be a village with a good many houses, 
hidden in a little semi-fertile depression of ■ the level waste, the 
rounding grey.' In the succeeding strip of country— which is not 
less desolate— we pass, at the villages of Padeh and Aradan,' further 
' Eraser calls this place Heratoo. 
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specimens of abandoned, thongli not, as at Lasgird, i-e-iiihabited, 
citadels on the top of great artificial cla}' mounds. \Vlu‘u origin- 
ally raised, and crowned with battlements and towers, these 
must have been imposing structures. They are now in a ^orr of 
intermediate stage between the recogni.sable fort and the indurated 
bare mound which I have discussed and exjilained in a pri’ceding 
paragraph. Beyond Aradan an abundant stream descends from 
the mountains and separates into many channels, of whicli I must 
have crossed twenty in the space of half a mile. Cultivation im- 
proves in the same ratio, and at Kishlak (lit. winter quarters), which 
is I'IkiUsuIl. or Crown property, is responsible for the grain and foddor 
with which the royal stables are supplied at Teheran. This is the 
district of Khar, so often mentioned in earlier history and trata-l. 
and renowned as one of the granaries of North Persia, ilere the 
route turns towards the north-we.st, and, at a distance of eight miles 
from Kishlak, enters a range of hills by a path which is commonly 
identified with, and which therefore raises the question of, the 
famous Pyhc Caspia? (or Cas]»ian (.fates). 

I do not here propose, and 1 liave not the sjiace at iny command, 
to discuss that (juestion at full length. Its essential jinints may be 

said to have been argued, if not deterniini’d. bv tin- labours 
The . . . ” . , ‘ , 

t'.i-pi.m of previous writers; and I will, accordingly, refer my 

readers to the pagexif lu-nnell.' Ouseley.- .Mi iriei’,'* Fraser.' 
Ferrier.'’ Fastwickf' and Goklsmid.’ Tlie Pyla- Cu'piu' were the pass 
through which Darius fled towards Bactiia after the deti'at of Arbela, 
;ind through which he was pursued by rlie army of .Me.vander. 
Informtition that may help us to identify it is to he found piincipally 
in the pages of Arritin and 1 ’lin\'. Tlie latter sav' that tin- ] lass ir-elt 
was eight miles in length, and thtit mi fresh water is eiicounterefl in 
a tract of twenty-eight miles;'' the funner reports rliat .\le.\amlei' 
reached it in one day's rapid march from Rhages (Rhey).'' Now 

^ Thr (-iev<jrapli'>col Iff Ifrrodo+ii.<t,\\. 17 ^ 

- TrareJs in the vol. iii. LiT>j>pri(lix iii. 

^ Second Joniniey (1811). 3C4, 

^ Jovraen into Khnro^oo (l''^!), jn*. 21*1-293. 

^ Caranin Jour/uojs ]']*. 59, 

^ Jovrnol of a Jjiplomote n>*52), \nl. ii. p. 140. 

■ Journal of the Jt.O.S., voh sliv. p. 107 ( l-‘^74). 

Xat. , lib. vi. cap. xiv. 

^ I)t Exped. Alex, lib. iii. cap. xx. I -ay MapiO.' Itt.'d -f Arrian, -wli. n 
be (le.''Cribe'^ the di*'tance as ohov atas ixavvovn is ’AAe^arSpos i e ‘ I'll'' 

day’.', journey to a man rnarebin^^ a'^ Al*'xander did,’ charly iTcdp aTC'" exfeptiunal 
speed. 
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the claimants to the distinction of being the veritable P\-la? Caspian 
are four in nuniljer. Tliere is a pass called Teug-i-Slunnshirbur, 
(or the Pass of the Sword Cat — tlie tradition being that it was hewn 
in the rock bv one slash of Ali's scinietar), on the upper road from 
the capital to Shahrud. and just under the shadow of the Sliahkuh, 
the highest peak of the Elbur25, between Astrabad and Shahrud. 
This pass is loO yards long and only 18 feet wide, between 
two perpendicular walls of limestone. N’ajtier says. ‘ there can he 
little doubt that this is the Caspian Gates.' On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that Napier is wrong. For. not only do 
neither the features nor length correspond in any particular, but 
the .Sword Cut Pass is about 200 miles too far to the east. Burnes ‘ 
selected as his candidate the Gaduk Pass in the Elburz, north tif 
Firuzkuh. through which runs the ordinary road to Mazanderan. 
Among the northern pas.'cs leading fivtm Irak Ajemi into the 
Caspian provinces, those of .Sawachi, near Firuzkuh, and the Teng-ser- 
enza. ju.st beyond that place, have also been mentioned, l)oth of them 
being precipitous rocky defile^ of a character that might he supposed 
to justify the name of gates.- IMorier, however, who visited them, 
and wa.s at first impressed by the verisimilitude of their features, 
soon recognised that, in addition to other respects, they failed in 
the essential element of di>tance, Ijeing ninety mile' east of Teheran, 
and. conseipieutly. not within a day'^ march iwen for Alexander. 
Accordingly, he suggested, and Fraser. Ferrier. and Easrwick have 
supported with much wealtli of argument, the choice of the pass to 
which my journey has now brought me, between the plains of Khar 
and Veramin. 

This pass is known as the Sirdara, or Ser Dereh. or .Sardari, 
probably .Ser-i-dareh (i.e. Head of the Valley). It is entered bv a 
The Sir- narrow passage or gateway on the south-ea't. and winds 
darn Pas, toi'tuously through a projecting spur of the Elburz raiio'e. 
that here rims forward in a sijuth- westerly directiiin into the great 
central desei’t. IMy notes represent it as being nearly six miles in 
length.-* A salt stream flows down the valley bottom, and encrusts 
its banks with a white efflorescence. At times the pass opens into 
a little jdaiii. and then again contracts. In the centre is an old 

' Tnn-rh iiit'i Bolhara, vol. iii. p. 11 1. ‘ iloner', Secii/u/ Ji'urut'y. p. 3 ( 1.5 

' The extent to which miscalculation of di'tance i, possible \vhen the writer 
has ridden on hor'eh.nck, and has perliaps composed his de.scnptioii from menmry 
afterwards, may be ji;d,oed from the vartiner estimate.' of the length of this pass. 
Ferrier says 2* miles, Ea~twirk 4, and OTioi.ovan 12. 
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dfserted Iniilding witli towers at the- cnriii’i'. and at tlie woIim'ii exil 
are the remains of two old castle^ or tower'. 'J'lie ]ilace lias evidently 
been strongly fortified and guarded, aeeonling to the 'taiiilai'd' nf an 
age that knew no guns ; and thi' vm'v fact fend' rn su'tain t he likeli- 
hood of its ha\ing Ijeen tlie ivcoo'ui'ed iiiountaiii passage in a 
Irygone day. Furtlierniore, tlie distance from Hhey — which is aln ait 
forty miles — corresponds 'ufHciently with the reckoning of the clas~- 
ical writers. 

On the other hand, there remain tlie consideration', which I feel 
it impo3.sible to ignore, that the pass itself does not. in its material 
Ho tile features, in the least justify the description of y_///e , or 
coii'idera- gates, or the 'tateiiieiit of Pliny that it wa' artificially 
fashioned, and so narrow in parts as only to admit a cart ; 
that, leading, as it does, through a quite sulxirdinate spur of the 
main range, it would be 'urprising that it should have attained a 
celebrity so far in e.xcess of other, and much more remarkable, 
detiles; and. above all. that, as it doe' not conduct directly to the 
Caspian, but leaves the main range of the Klburz still to be pierced, 
there appear' t'l be no sufficient ri-ason f>r it' being known a' the 
Caspian Gates. > The first, howewr. (.>f thes.' difficulties is to some 
extent tnet and obviated by the suggestion of Sir II. Ihiwlinson — 
who'e , acquaintance with the orograjiliy ofPer'ia is uiiriv, ailed — rluit 
the real Caspia’ Pyla are not tlie Sirdar, a Ikiss, but a defile in the 
same range a few miles to the noi-rh. known U' tlie 'I'eiig-i-.'^iiluk. 
which he saw and examined in IccJd. and wliose phy'ical charac- 
teristics. although little kiiowti. corre'poud with the aceoiint' ot tin- 
classical authorities, be'ides cont.aiiiiug ;i 'liorter route hetwi-eii 
Rhages and the I’lain of Kliar. 

I cannot help thiiiking. indeed, rluit 'ome such seliition must 
be accepted, or at le.a't anticijiated. by tliost- who art.ach a becoming 
The re.il Value to the 'tatement.s of the (di'eek and Roman writer'. 
g.ite, very itiipoitaiit fact be left out ot 'iglit. that 

Europeati traveller'. ]ta'sintr northward' from I'faliaii to .Mazaii- 
deran. to the Cmirt of Abba' the Great tit lo-ralmbad or -V'lirat.mi 
the Caspian, le — than oUU veaf' ag'n. liave left deserijitioii' ot tlm 
defile or defile' by which tliey penetrated the Fdburz in rid' very 

‘ This difficulty may. j„ ili.ap'. In- mi't by ihut the lU". Iiketla 

Ca-pian Sea it'clf, ti'ok it' luiiu,' froiu tlu' tnl tin- ( ii'pii, "t vh'uu Strabo 

con'tantly speak.', and \vh, > le'idi'd in tlie neichixiarli',,,,) i h, ir uain,' o ceti- 
ccivablv preserved in tiie detriet ef .Ja'p, wo't ef Ka'h.in 
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part, that correspond witli sufficient exactitude with the words 
of Pliny. Starting from IMahalleh Bagli, which a i’ersian geo- 
graplier identifies with tlie Plain of Kliar, botli Pietro della Valle, 
in 1618. and Sir Thomas Herbert, accompanying Sir Robert Sheri ey 
and Sir Hodmore Cotton, in 1627. proceeded through a defile, which 
they describe in very similar terms, to Hablah Rud and Firuzkuh, 
whence they continued their march to the Caspian. Of this defile 
Pietro della Valle say.s that, after leaving Hahalleh Bagh, he entered 
a deep and very narrow valley (//»« jn-ofondu e ungmtissima valle), 
with lofty mountains on either side (i monfi sun senign-e altissimi 
delle laiicle), and in some turnings so narrow that to conduct a litter 
through it was a critical undertaking (che ci diede fastidiu per far 
passar la lettiga), and that through this valley flowed a rivulet of 
salt water. Hei-bert. in his inimitable phraseology, says: ‘The 
greater part of this nightb journey was through the bottoms of 
transected Taurus, whose stupendious forehead wets itself in the 
ayery middle region ; the fretum, r)r lane, is about forty yards broad 
even below, and bestrewed with j)ibbles ; either side is walled with 
an amazing liill, higher than to ivach up at twice shooting ; and 
for eight miles so continues, agreeing witli the relaTion I’linv and 
Solinus make cif it ; a prodigious pas.sage. whefhei' by art or nature 
(|Uestionable ; I allude it unto nature, (-rod's handmaid.’ The 
description of these writers does not essentially differ from that 
left by A. Chodzko. formerly Russian Consul at Resht. of the pass 
which he visited in company with .Sir H. Rawlinson. in ISod. He 
calls it Gardan-i-Sialek. and describes it as a tremendous defile, 
2,500 yards long, with bare precipitous rock walls, from 650 to 
] ,000 feet in heiiflit. the jiassage between them being onlv thirty 
feet wide in its broadest and five feet in its narrowest part.' On 
the other hand, it i' quite credible that the passes of Plinv, Della 
Valle, Herbert, and Rawlinson. may not be the same Caspian Gates 
through which Darius fled and Alexander marched ; and that there 
may be more than one claimant to the title. This is, on the whole, 
the most probable solution, the .Sirdara pass, in the opinion of the 
most learned critics. cmTesponding more accuratelv to the account 
of -\rrian fcf. also Quintus Curtins and Amni. Harcellinus), than 
di les any other pass to the north oi- east.' It cannot, however, to mv 

' l-S-iO. I’nrt III, 

- Thi.s view .su-taiiic<l bv the German writers ICratiUclic Alterthvms- 

kutule, rol. ii. p. .jlJS ; Drovsen, (iescJiiclitc Atejrnitdcrr, ji. 2.j7 ; Toma'Chek, Zt/r hist. 
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mind, conceivably be identified with that of Pliny, nor i^ it likely 
to liave been the Caspias Pyhe to which so mnch geogntjiliical im- 
portance was attached bv Strabo. 

It was soon after emerging upon the plateau bi-yoiid the pa^s 
that an isosceles cone of perfect ^hape and dazzling whiteiie'- rose 

in view above the brown- and fjrevs of the neai'er ranges 

Deniiiveiid n t , 7 i i 

and disclosed to my enclianted vi.-ion rhe mighty Dema- 
vend. From that day. for over a month. I never, except in the 
nii^t of early morning, lost sight of tlie lordly r-pectacle, which 
always overhangs Teheran, and whicli attended me on niv -outli- 
ward ride to a distance of IGU niile>. hat Fujivama is to the 
Ja23anese. Demavend is to the Persian landscape. Doth are ever- 
present, aerial, and siiiierb. Both have left an enduring mark upon 
the legends of their country; * and if the jieerless Fuji has plaved 
a tar greater part in the art of Xijuion than has Demavmid in that 
ot Iran, it is bi^cause tlie Jaiianese. while not inferior in ingenuity, 
are a vastly more imaginative jieojile. 

Traversing a level, uncultivated iilain, we reacheil the village 
and pnstliouse of Aiwan-i-I\aif.- fording a rajiid but muddy stream 
Anv.iii-i- whicli flows overabroail bed outside. The name indicates 
K.uf I’ortal. or Hall, of Deliglit. although other derivations 
have been suggested — viz. Aiwan-i-Kai (i.e. Hall ufthe Kaianians — 
tradition iiiteiTireting a ruin in the neighbouibood ’ a- a palace of 


Topofjrdphic nm Prrs'wii. p, : aii'l by Sc!nii41t r, in ib** publD .itd'D dh hiiniu-i| at 
the cntl uf thi> cliajiter TIh* autlmuty ha> dip wuli tin- 

following conjpptuval itlentiHcatiim <4 Ab xamb-i''' m.tu-li . t.i't tla\ , fimn UIuiltc*' 
tu the proeiit Aiwaii-i-Kaif, slmlm oi -44 mil*": "pcm*! tlay, tlji"U'j'b ihp 
<-'a"pian Gates (^inlara I’a-*") aial Clmaia ( Khar) tn the pH ^i iit Ar.t<l:i n, 2!*7 
OP 34 mile? : third da}' to I.a"”ird. 331 or 3'^ milf"; founh tlay \<> Abth. or 

Gerinab, 370 or 42 mile> : lifili (UiV to Krai, near Hpk.\tt..D,|'ylo> ur D.im- 

glian, 417 tstadia or 4s mile-" : ^ixth day, 400 idadm nr 4G raih" tn '"hahrud, \\linre 
he found the corpse of Darius 

^ * Accordint^ to the loeal le.a'eiid", Demavend, ur Dh band, i e. “ Dwelling f)f 
the Di\> or Genii,” lia" been the '^cene of all the event" veiled uraler the Tnrm of 
myths. Here, say the Per>ian Mohaimiieelaus. Xoali*" Ark was stranded: here 
dwelt Jemshid and Paistem, her»>es of the national epic" : here wu" kindled the 
bonfire of Feridun, vanquisher of the giant Zohak ; here the nion-ter himself is 
entombed, and the smoke of the mountain the breath of hi*i no"tril" : here, al" 0 , 
is chained down the Persian Prometheus. Yasid ben Jigad, who~e li\er is eternally 
devoured by a gigantic bird The cavern" of the volcanoc" are full of treasures 
guarded by snake-^.' — Elisee Peclu". VntrerMil Geogrophtj (Engli"h edition), vol, 
ix. p. 84. 

‘ Ferrier calls it Haivanak or Eiwanee-Keij. 

’ Described by Eastwick, vol. ii. pp. 1.37. 13S. 



C:imln'.st'=:j. and Ai\van-i-Kt*y (or Royal Driiikin<>’-liall). AVhicliever 
it lie, tlif placi' appearod to me to Iiave no attractions for the modem 
votaries of Epicurus. A great many of the lion.ses liad n(.i occupants, 
and seemed to lia\'e Ijeen ahandoned ; and ill-advi.sed would the 
monarch be who sought refuge in so scjualid a retreat. Between 
Aiwan-i-l\aif and Kabud (bunibaz (Blue Dome) the Riv'er Jajrud 
descends from the mountains, and was divided at this season of the 
year into at least twenty-five different channels, straggling over a 
pebbly bed — in all. quite a quarter of a mile in width. I forded 
all these, and at Kabud Gumbaz encountered the first returning 
symptoms (tf proximity to that civilisation to which I had now been 
a stranger for nine davs. in the shape of a vast pile of letters (the 
first I had received since leaving Englandj and a good hack sent 
out for my use by a friend in Teheran. Right gladly did I speed 
over the Plain of ^’eranuu. whose ruins, presenting in the distance 
the appearance of four solitary columns, rose from a mound far 
away in the hollow of the plain. Fntm a distance of quite ten 
miles the tlasli, as of a beacon fire, on the horizon showed where the 
sun's rays splintered on the golden dome of Shah Abdul Azim. 
Formerly the caravan route lay past this sanctuary and round the 
base of the range which separates the plains of Veramin and 
Teheran. Still is that line followed by the pilgrims, upon whom, 
whether starting for or returning from .Meshed, it is incumbent to 
call and do reverence at thi“ prophet's shrine ; but pack animals 
and the postal road now both cut off an angle by striking in a due 
northerly direction o\'er the ridge itself. Mounting to the summit 
of the pass, the new road wind- up and down through dustj’ folds, 
uutil. the northern crest being reached, fur down upon the plain 
that expands below i.- seen spread out the belt of verdure, topped 
only by a few edifices, that mark- the capital of Persia. Bevond, 
again, at a distance of about seven miles from the citv. rises the 
abrupt ferrugineous face of the Elburz range, like a prodisious 
rampai-t of rusty corrugated iron. 

The first appearance of Teheran is agreeable after a long journev. 
but in no sense impo.siiyer. As I descended the slope and drew 
Teheran difficult to believe that that green band 

could shroud a great city with a population of nearly 
200,000 souls. The only Imilding.s that rose to anv heio-ht above 
the level ot the tree-tops appeared to be a large mo.sque, witli four 
tile-covered minarets, that looked from a distance like painted 
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oi'gan-jjipes. and, upon m-aver approacli. like >haia (.'(jriiitliiau 
columns; one or two detached towers, and a domed strueriii'e 
whose roof consisted only of skeleton ribs of iron, like the frame- 
work in which a schoolroom arlobt* is Inin"’. 'I’he latter turned out 
subsequently to be the Takieh. or Thc-atre of the Passion Plays, 
within the precincts of the palace. Outside the walls on the 
southern side are a larev number of brick-kilns, a nn uu >poly C)f which 
industry is possessed by the Grand Mzier.' Here, too, are the 
slaughter-houses, the lease of which brings in an income of '2.200^ 
per annum. Entering the fortifications by a gaudily decorated 
gate at some distance from the populated quarter. 1 rode qitite 
two miles throusrh the streets before reach in o- tlm British Leu-ation. 
which is situated on the northern outskirt' of the city. 

SuPPLE.MENTAEY ROUTES BETWEEN AIeSHED AND TeHERAN. 

Tehkean To iSiiAHP.UD (the summer or iiiuuut.nti route, rm Demavend, 
Firuzkuh, and Chasmeli .Vli, 2:!7 miles) J. I). Moiiei (1814). Srcoiit/ Journe!/, 
cap. Asiii. Captain Hun. G. Xapier (1874), Jutinml af the Jt.tt.S., \i)l, xlvi. p. (i2 

(1878). 

Eoute- between Telieraii and Me-hed taken Iw Goiuial \ 11 Scliindler in 
1878. and do'eribed, with a ma]e in the Zeit il (iisi'll f.l'.rd rw iAv/,/), 1877, 
pp. 21i)-22!t: 1. .Semnan. 'outliern route, r'la Frat, to iiamglmii: Maioiaai, 

northern route, rei Sherit'.ihad. to .Mi.uida'ht ; 3 iliand.i'ht. 'oiitliern route, //« 
Kltan-i-Kliiidi and D.i-htuiril, to .thbasabad ; 4 .tbb.U'ab.id, iionlinii luutu, rhi 
Feruined and Jugatai, to Flam of Juwain, and thonee MUith-ea-t, nu Tahha', to 
Sebzewar ; 5. Xisliapur, north-west route, to JIadan (Tuniuowo Mine-), .iiid them o 
south-west, i-Ht Shurab. to Zafarani, 


' Ho pays the sum ot 12,uOU tuinani. (or 3,l:;ii/ ; a \e.ir lor the monopoly, and 
regulates the price of bricks to suit hi- own pocket. In 1887 there weri' mad.o 
two cjualities of bricks, good and ba'l — the good couitur, aecoidinc to season, from 
33 to 40 lirihif. the had 23 to 30 hronss, per l.Oun. Tlieie ha- now heen ad'ied a 
third, and wor-e, quality, and the prices for the three quaiitie- are t.j to 32 hruee, 
35 to 42 Tirnaf, and 20 to 23 Itruni., pier 1.000. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TEHERAX ' 

Over tlie utmost hill at length I sperl, 

A snovy steep — the moon was hanging low 
Over the Asian mountain — and outspread 
The plain, the city, and the camp below. 

Shelley, The Remit if Islam, Canto V. 

Teherax, the modern capital of Persia, has frequently been 
siioken of by travellers, with some suspicion of contempt, as a new 
An old and citv. Ill the Sense in which they use the word — i.e. in 
a new city lustoi'ical sciise — it is by no means a new. but. on the 
contrary, an ancient city. In another .sense — viz. structurally — it 
was made a new city by Agha iloliamnied Shah, a centuix- ago, 
and still more by his nephew and successor. Path Ali Sliali ; and 
has become a yet newer city — so new that the visitors in the first 
half of this century would barely recognise it — during the last 
twenty years. Before I trace the incidents of this twofold 
renaissance. I propose to .say something of the antique, forgotten, 
but withal not unintere.^ting 'Teheran of the past. Research can 
never be quite wasted upon the origin and youth of a great 
capital. 

It has been conjectured that the name Teheran is identical 
with the 'Tazora that appears in the 'Theodosian tables as near to 
Ancient Rliages (Rhey), In the tables, however, it is not the 
teuiinony yfediau Rhages. but a place of the same name neai' Yezd, 
that is spoken of; and the identity cannot therefore be sustained. 

‘ I shall not attempt to give, as I have done in the case of previous chapters, 
any bibliography of Teheran, for the reason that very- nearly every foreign visitor 
to Persia has stay-ed in the capital and has described his stay. Any reader, there- 
fore, desirous of more ample instruction may be referred to the large bibliography 
which I pro]iOse to publish. Teheran, however, has been much less rich in 
historians tlian any other I’errian capital ; and the information contained in this 
chapter will, in the main, not be found el-ewhere. I may add tliat the popular 
etymology which explains Teheran or Tihran as ‘the pure ’ is false. It i-, an old 
Persian word which was formerly written with the two-dotted t, and sometimes 
also Tirun and Tiran. 
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Whatever its origin, Teheran must have heeii for long a small and 
insignificant place, f )r neitlier of those indefatigable geographers, 
El Istakhri and Masudi, whose travels illuniine the tenth century, 
allude thereto, although they liave much to .say of the adjacent 
Ehey, The earliest irrefragable mention is in the pages of Abu 
Abdullah Yakut in a,d, 1179—80, His account, which is borne 
out by several native historians,’ represents the primitive Teherauis 
as troglodytes, living underground in a semi-savage state, at war 
with their neighbours, and in revolt against the sovereign. How- 
ever this may be, the locality soon became cjuite famous for its 
rivulets and gardens, and a more normal and respectable city 
sprang into existence, Hamdallah, in the fourteenth century, de- 
scribed it as a town of some magnitude and importance, and as 
jtreferable, both for climate and watt'r-supply, to Ehey, Hun Euy di 
Clavijo, the Spanish anibas.sador to Timur, halting here on July G. 
1104, delivered himself of a somewhat balancing opinion: — - 

The city of Teheran was very large, but it had no walls ; and it 
was a very delightful place, well .supplied with evervtliing : but it wa-^ 
an unhealthy place, according to the native.s, and fevers were vei-y 
prevalent. 

tShah Taluuasp. the second of the SiYtvi dynasty, .seems to 
have been the first to favour it witli a royal patronage ; Imt .Sliali 
Abbas the Great, having falh-n ill there from a surfeit of fruit, 
vowed he would never enter the place again. Byliim the province 
and citv were placed under thi' government of a Klian. 

At tliis time Teheran was vi'-ited by more tliau oni- l•luropean ; 
and the descriptions i if the Italian, Pietro della \ alle ( 1 (j 1 1). and 1 4' 
Teheran Englishman, fsir Thomas Herbert flddr;. are so 

Shah' curious as to he wortliy of reprixluetion. I quote from a 

Abbas translation of the former that appears in ‘ Pinkerton's 

Travels ' : — 

Teheran is a large citv, more spacious tlian Caslian. but not well 
peopled, nor containing many hotiaes, the gardens being extremely 
large, and producing abundance of fruit of various desciiptions, of 
such excellent quality that it is sought for by all the circumjacent 

’ For a list of them, riWc a note liy M. I,anglc^, in vol viii, p. 101 of Ixis edition 
of Chardin. 

" A^arrotire of (Hakluyt Society), p OS. tlat'Oii (History of J’ersifj, 

p, 62) must have been unaware of Cl.avijo when he wrote th.at Delia t alle was the 
first European to vDit Teheran. 
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Cduntry. Tlie Kliau ordinarily resides liere. All the streets are 
watered by a number of considerable streamlets, which, serpentining 
in the gardens, contribute not a little to their fertility. The streets, 
moreover, are shaded by beautiful, lofty plane-trees, called in Persia 
chinar : some of them are so extremely thick that it would take from 
two to three men to c-lasp them round. E.xcepting these, Teheran 
possesses nothing, not even a single building, worthy of notice. 

l\Iore linmornusly tlie English traveller, whose tender suscep- 
tibilities appear to have been inllauied by the Teheran ladies : 

Seated is Tyroan in the midst of a large level or plain. The Houses 
are of white bricks hardened by the Sun. The City has about d.OOO 
Houses, of which the Duke’s and the Buzzar are the fairest ; vet neither 
to be admired. The Market is divided into two : some part thereof 
is open and other part arched. A Rivolet in two branches streams 
through the Town, .sein ing withal both Grove and idardeus, who for 
such a favour, return a thankful tribute to the Gardiner. The in- 
habitants are pretty stately, the 'Women lovely, and both curious in 
novelties ; but the jealousies of the men coniine the temper of the 
weaker ^ex ; yet by that little they adventured at. one might see vet it is 
rebus (/Use it vubiitt(xsj 

Under the later Sefavi kings Teheran sometiiues became the 
temporary residence (.d’ the Court ; a palace was built here by Shah 
Suleiman ; and here Idhah Sultan Husein received the 
vicissi- Turkish Ambassador. Tavernier incidtmtally notices, but 
tildes apparently see, the town ; Chardin calls it a 

/letite L'ille dn pnijs. It was taken and pillaged in the Afghan 
invasion, but is mentioned by Hanway (as Taliiran) in the cata- 
logue of ■\"on IMierop's stages to ile>hed in 1741.- It was here that 
Xadir, on his return from India, convoked a meeting of all the 
priests of religion, with a view to promulgating a neiv national 
faith. Here he blinded his son, Reza Kuli Khan, and here that 
helpless individual was afterwards murdered.^ Kerim Khan Zend 
added to and altered the existing Ark or citadel, but did not often 
occupy it. Ali Murad Khan stayed tliere while marching against 
Mazanderan. IVith the rise of the Kajar dynastv, at the^ close 

* Siwie Yearts' Travel, Se. (3rd edit ), p. 20G. 

= Hhtaru’al Account, Ac., vol. i. pp. .So7-3.=i9. < Tmhir.m is a city enclosed 
with a wall of e.wth, which has many round turrets. Cut the whole is much rl 
caved. Here we found providons in plenty, and the bread e.xceedinclv good ’ ' 

J (1. .\. Olivier, Vinjage. ,Vr., vol. v p. 41S ; vol \i. p. 47. * ‘ ^ 
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of tlie same centnrv. the tii>t epoch of tlie cityA pdlifieal a'c-nd- 
eiicy began. 

Tlie seat anti cradle of tlie Kajar family was at A^trabail ; but 
this was too remote and too tar situated to the Ihi't to -.iiif tlie 
ii'Kle his expanding' ambitions of the eunuch candidatf fur the 
t.ipital by throne. For some time, while his fortune? \\eri> yet in- 
kbh.im- .Secure, and while his .sovereignty was pracrieally limited 
med Shall to Mazauderaii, Agha IMohamuied tixed liis residence at 
Sari ; hut. as he turned his eyes and a^piratiolls 'onthwards. and 
the'dreain of a Pan-Iranian kingdom hecaine cajiable of reali-ation. 
a more accessible cajDital wa^ reipiired. Accordingly, he selected 
Teheran, and its elevation to metropolitan rank is cominoiily dated 
from 178S. It was not till seven years later that his rival- weri* 
all removed, and that he found him.self firmly seated upon the 
throne; but what had been perhaps in the first place a choice of 
necessity remained the selection of prudence. Rebellion had been 
effectively stamped nut of life in the south. The Afghans had 
Ceased for awhile to be hostile or formidable. On thu other hand, 
at Teheran, the successful imnrper was within easy reach of ]iis own 
]iatrimoiiv and tribesmen ; and he was in a blotter jiositioii to watch 
the only enemy of whom In- hud real apprehension — RiiSMia. The 
same considerations, aggravated rather than diniinislied by the 
events of the iire-ent century, have compelled Ids -ucees'ors to 
endorse hi- judgment : and, whatever may be .-aid against the site, 
there is verv small likelihood, as long a- I’ersia e-eapes dismember- 
ment, of Teheran being dethroned from its position. 

Ao'ha iMohiunmed. though he elevated leheniii to rlit' rank ot 
his capital, either had not the t;iste or did not I'eign long 
Its then enough to Confer n]>on it any of the external dl-tinction 
extent with which his predecessors on the tlu'onr had always 

striven to adorn their seats of government. Olivier, wliu was there 
in 1797. the vear of the king's death, reported the city as being- 
little more than two miles in circuit, and as conttiining ;t jtopnla- 
tion of only I-j.UtXt. o.UOU of whom belonged to the court or army of 
the Shah. Path Ali Shah, however, had more regal ideas. Under 
his rule the citv increased in size, impoittince, and display. In 
1697 General Gardanne. the Fivncli Envoy, found it conftutnng a 
population of over -tn.iiittl iti winter, thongli all but deserted in 
sunuiier. when the Court was away, and tlie inhabitant' had retired 
to their or snmiiier quarters, on the mountains. A very 
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nearly identical estimate was made by the English travellers 
Morier and Onseley, who were at Teheran within the next few 
years. The former said it contained 12,000 houses, the latter a 
population of from 10,000 to GO.OOO, figures which practically 
coincide. As such, or, at any rate, not very much larger, it i-e- 
mained during the first seventy years of this century, before it 
experienced the entire renovation at the hands of Aasr-ed-Din Shah, 
which I shall presently describe. 

What, however, was the appearance of the city in this first 
epoch of modified rejuvenescence ? The narratives and the illustra- 
tions of a long series of minute and accomplished writers 
appearance gj^^able US to ascertain with absolute certainty. Planted 
in the hollow of the plain, and surrounded only by the stark desert, 
with few or no suburbs, and with clearly-defined outline, stood the 
city — a fortified polygon, between four and five miles in exterior 
circuit, surrounded by an embattled mud wall twenty feet high, 
flanked with circular towers, and defended by a moat forty feet in 
width and from twenty to thirty feet in depth. TJie wall was 
mean and in parts ruinous, tlie ditch was clumsy and broken down 
— in both respects, tliat is to .«ay, profoundly Persian. Six gates 
of somewhat gaudy construction, adorned with glazed tiles, ad- 
mitted to the interior, where • tlie streets were narrow and filthy, 
with uncovered drains in the middle.’ and where the only building 
of any pretentiousness was tlie citadel, or ark, in tlie northern part 
of the torvn. This contained the Diwan-klianeh-i-Shah, or Dar-i- 
khaneh (i.e. the Royal Palace). Beyond the city walls the countrv 
palace of Ka<r-i-Kajar. built by Fatli Ali Sliah, upon an eminence 
to the north, was the sole object that relieved the brown monotonv 

of the surrounding plain. Demavend soared loftily over all the 

one noble feature in the landscape. Such was the Teheran that 
met the eyes of ilalcolm and Harford Jones and Ouselev, and the 
long train of soldiers, diplomatists, and writers, who, escorted bv 
brilliant cavalcades and equipjred with costly presents, marched up 
hither from the Gulf in the first decade of the present ceiitunx to 
court the superb graces of Fath Ali Shah. 

Up till the year 1870 tliis, with few alteration.s, remained the 
Teheran with which a wealth of writers has made us familiar. In 
OWBritLA this circumscribed city the British Legation, or Mi.s.sioii, 
Mission jjg p called, was .situated in the southern part. ILe 
grounds originally belonged to one IMohammed Klian. the Zam- 
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burakclii Baslii. or Commander of tlie Camel Battery, wliicli was one 
of the favourite military toys of Fath AH. Upon this individual 
his sovereig’n bestowed tliat especial mark of confidence for which 
Persian nionarclis liave always been famous, by invitinp- him, .s’y)o///e 
,s-/e;, to part with his property, which was forthwith transferred to 
tlie English Elchi. Sir Gore Onseley built upon it a commodious 
house, whose Italian portico and pillar.s were a perpetual record (if 
Europe in the heart of Asia. Tlie Russians originally occupied a 
Legation in another part of the town, but, after the as'^assination 
of their Minister. Grebayadoff, in 1828, they moved for greater 
security into the precincts of the Ark. Until its disappearance, 
or rather expansion, in the ye.ars 1870-2, thi.s transitional Teheran 
was in every respect an Oriental city — contracted, tilthy, shabby, 
and what the French so well denominate as Morue. 

2sasr-ed-Din Sliah. among other titles to di.^tinction, may claim 
to have made his city a capital in something more than tlie name. 
Xew After being twenty years upon the throne, it appears 
Telieniu occurred to Iiim that tlie ' Point of Adoi’ation 

(7u7//e/i) of the Universe 'was framed in a somewhat inaderpiate 
setfina'. Accordingly. Teheran was suddtuily bidden to burst its 
bonds and enlarge its (iiuirter.s. d he old w.-dh and towers weiv* 
for the most part pulled d(.>wn.' the ditch was tilled uji, a large slice 
of surrounding plain was taken in. and, at the distance of a full 
mile from the old enclosure, a new rampart was constructial upon 
A'anban's system, copied fi'om the f irtifications of Baris bt'fore the 
German war. A good deal of the money sent out from England 
by the Persian Famine Relief Fund in 18/ 1 was spent in the hire 
of labour for the e.xcavation of the new ditch, which has a very 
steep outer protile, and for the erection of the lofty sloping rampai’t 
beyond. There is no masonry work upon these new tojtificatioiis : 
they are not defended by a single gun : they describe an octagional 
figure about eleven miles in circuit ; and. I imagine, from the point 
of view of the military engineer, are wholly useless for defence. 
Their main practical service consists in facilitatin<_r the collection of 
the town octroi. Nevertheless, Teheran can now lioast that it is 
eleven miles round, that it has European fortitications. and twelve 
gates : while its interior features have developed in a corresponding 
ratio. 

' Ihr-yare .still st.Tndina or tra/.'eabli; in partisiilarly aloriir ilio 'laiTli- 

wc't face of the old town. 
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That the city has yet much to do before it realises the full 
aspirations of its royal Haussmann is evident as soon as we enter 
the gates. These oonsi.st of lofty archways, adorned with 
interior pinnacles and towers, and presenting from a distance a 
showy appearance, which has caused to some incoming travellers 
paroxysms of delight. A closer inspection shows that they are 
faced with modern glazed tiles, in glittering and frequently vulgar 
patterns, depicting the phenomenal combats of Rustam, or the less 
heroic features and uniform of the modern Persian soldier. After 
entering the gates, where a guard is stationed, we are again in the 
open country, for on most sides the city has not yet grown up 
to its new borders, which embrace a large extent of bare, unoccu- 
pied desert. This passed, a ride through squalid suburbs brings 
us to the more central and pretentious quarters of the town. At 
every turn we meet in juxtaposition, sometimes in audacious 
harmony, at others in comical contrast, the influence and features 
of the East and West. A sign-board with JJsine n Gm inscribed 
upon it will suddenly obtrude itself in a row of mud hovels, osten- 
tatiously Asiatic. Tram-lines are observed running down some of 
the principal thoroughfares. Mingled with the turbans and l-olah>< 
of the Oriental crowd are the wide-awakes and helmets of Euro- 
peans. Through the jostling throng of cavaliers and pedestrians, 
camels, donkeys, and mules, comes rolling the two-horsed brougham 
of some Minister or grandee. Shops are seen with glass windows 
and European titles. Street lamp-posts built for gas, but accom- 
modating dubious oil-lamps, reflect an air of questioning civilisa- 
tion. Avenues, bordered with footpaths and planted with trees, 
recall faint memories of Europe. A metalled and watei-ed roadwav 
comes almost as a shock after weeks of mule tmck and ruttv lane. 
Strange to say, it does not appear to be mistaken by the in- 
habitants for the town sewer. "We ride along broad, straight streets 
that conduct into immense squares and are fringed by the porticoes 
of considerable mansions. In a word, we are in a city which was 
born and nurtured in the East, but is beginning to clothe itself at 
a M est-End tailor's. European Teheran has certainly become, or 
is becoming ; but yet, if the distinction can be made intelligible, it 
is being Europeanised upon Asiatic lines. Xo one could po.ssiblv 
mistake it for anything but an Eastern capital. Xot even in the 
European quarter has it taken on the insufferable and debauched dis- 
guise with which we are familiar in the hideous .streets ofGalata and 
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Pera. Its most distiiictiw features retain an individuality of their 
own, differing from what I liave noticed an_\ wlii‘r(“ else in ftaiTral 
Asia. Jeypore is sometimes extolled as the finest s])eeiiiien of a 
native city, European in design, but Oriental in >truetiire and 
form, that is to be seen in the East. The • rost‘-red city’ over 
which Sir Edwin Arnold has poni-ed the copious cataract of a truly 
Telegraphese vocabulary struck me, when I was in India, as a 
pretentious plaster fraud. No such impression is produced by the 
Persian capital. Though often showy, it is something more than 
gilt gingerbread ; and. while surrendering to an influence which the 
most stolid cannot resist, it has not bartered away an originality 
of which the most modern would not wish to deprive it. 

In the northern part of the new town, but outside the line of 
the old walls, is situated tlie ])rincipal scptare or public place of 
The Tup Teheran. This is known as the Tup 3Ieidan or Meidan-i- 
Meidan Tup-Khaneh — i.e. Gun Square or Artillery Square, from 

the fact that it is surrounded by the artillery barracks, and that it 
contains a park of rusty cannon, dating from an ob.solete pa.st. The 
length of this fine yaeidun, which is cobt)le-paved. i' 270 yards, 
its width 120, On the longe-t. i.e. the nortliern atid southern, 
sides, it is surrounded by low mie-sforeyed buildings, whei'e the 
stilus are housed and the men (piartereil ; on the western side is the 
Arsenal, in front of which some twenty-five venerable smooth-bores, 
24-pounders, and wholly ii.seless. rest upon their ancient car- 
riages. The eastern face is entirely occupied by a fine building 
with an ornamental pla-ter fayade. which is now tenanted by the 
Imperial Bank of Persia. In the middle of the square is a great 
tank, fenced round by an iron railing, with some cast-iron 
statuettes, and with four big guns planted at the corners and 
covered with tarpaulins. Its most distinctive features, however, 
are the gateways by which it is entered or left, and which are re- 
garded by the Persians as triumphs of modern architectural skdl. 
They are certainly, as the accompanying illustration will show, 
very imposing and original structures, and. with their light arcade- 
and fantastic fronts, present a handsome appearanc^‘ from a dis- 
tance, though a chiser scrutinv of the coarse tile-wrirk with which 
they are faced is apt to de.strov the illusion. Of these gate.s the 
two principal and most striking are those which lead from the two 
sfiuthern angles of the Sfpiare. ojiening on to streets which skirt tht> 
<iuterwall of the Ark. or citadel, on either siile. the entire intervening 
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space being occupied bv its courts and buildings. From the south- 
east corner the Na.sirieh Gate leads down to the eastei'n entrance to 
the palace and to the l>azaars. From the south- wi'st corner the 
Dowlet Gate conducts to the Khiabaii-i-Almasieh (or Avenue of 
Diamonds), from which the western or public entrance to the Ark 
and palace is gained. Upon this gate, when the Shah is in 
Teheran, floats the royal standard. 

Two other uipidun.-i are worthy of notice. One is the Meidan-i- 
iMashk. a vast open space, over a (piarterof a mile in length, which 
other Champ de Mars, or parade-ground, for the 

ineicUn% cfarrison, and where I witnessed a military display which 
1 shall afterwards describe. This meidaii is a little to the north- 
west of the Tup Meidan. and is reached by a gateway opening out 
of the so-called Street of Ambassadors, which leads from the north- 
west angle of the Gun Square. The remaining square, called the 
3Ieidan-i-Shah. is outside the gardens of the ^liiiistry of TYar, 
and the more .southerly portion of the palace enclosure. It contains 
a lai'ge tank in the centre, and a colo.s.sal bras.s gun. known as the 
Tup-i-lMurvarid. or Cannon of I'earls, which has always been an 
C'peciallv sacred hiisf. or sanctuary, for the fugitive criminal, a 
veritable ' horns of the altar," in 'J’eheran. Successive chroniclers 
of the capital have given ditfereut and inconsistent accounts of this 
nirinster cannon, some alleging that it was brought hy Xadir 
Shah from Delhi, where it was originally decorated with a string 
of pearls near the muzzle, others that it was cast by him in IVrsia. 
Sir R. K. Porter .^at^ that it was the same gun that Chardin 
saw in the meichui at Isfahan ; but. as I cannot find that 
Chardin .saw or described any particularly big gun fhore, I atu loth 
to accept thi.s e.xplanation. Elsewliere I have read that the o-un 
was cast by Kerim Kliaii Zend at Shiraz, and that, liavine- been 
ke]rf for some time under cover in an ij,iir,}):.itdeh there, it acquired 
a sacred character, which it lias retained since its removal to the 
Kajar capital. Jehangir Khan, the late iSlini.sTer of Fine Arts, in- 
tbrmed me. however, that, according to Persian historians, this 
cannon is one of the Portugue-e ordnance captured bv the allied 
Persians and British at Onunz in I (idd.' Whatever be the trutli. its 

' Thi' vcr.sion ha- ahe.Tiy bet-n cuen l>_v Midl-. Serena {Hniiiiin/ ri cn 

I'l-ffr. p, .')4), nltlimijrli .-.ln' I'nireed'. ijiiite jrratuitoU'ly, tu luake Ormuz ‘a port in 
till' i'lanfl of Mn.scar lu tin- Persian finlf: Jliocat bein.e neitlier in the Persian 
Gait. i.oT an i-lanii. nor the -ite of Orinnz. 
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semi-saci'eti chavacter is iiniiii]jeafhable. Aji artilk'iy n'uari] is sta- 
tioned liard liy. and barren women make a jiilgriiranri' liitln-r, ;ind 
pass beneatli tlie trun, in order to promote the object ot their desire. 

The nio'-t distinctive feature, Jiowever, of tlii' smaller mrliOfu 
is the great arched gateway leading from it, and used as the 
Xakkara- Nakkara-Kliaueh (or Drum Towerj, whence, every evening, 
Kiianeli simdown. is discoursed, from prodigious liorus. ketth*- 
drunis. cornets, and fifes, tlie apjrdliiig tnusic which is an inalienable 
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appurtenance of royalty in Persia, and is always sounded at sunset 
from .some elevated gallery or tower in any city bles.sed with a roval 
or princely governor. ( )ver two hundred year.s agi i it used ti i di.sturl) 
the slumbers of Tavernier and Chardin at I.sfahan. where it was 
sounded at sunsef and at midnight : the truth being-, as tlie former 
writer sagaciously ob.served. that ’ the imisiek would never chai-m 
a curious ear,' It is commonly supposed that tliis ju-actice a 
relic of the old fire or sun worship, that luminary being salutod 
both at its rising and .settine- liy respectful strains. A\ lu-ther this 
be so or not I cannot sav. What i.s certain is that' it lias for long 
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been an Oriental attribute of royalty ; and, in a letter from the 
French traveller. Bernier, written in IGO-'l from tlie Court of the 
Great Mo 2 :ul at Delhi, where there neither was, nor. .so far as we 
know, ever had been, tire-worship, I have come across the following 
])assage, describing the practice as it prevailed there and then, in 
terms which exactly tit the sonorous and poidentous discord which 
is evoked everv evening by the band of brazen-lunged youths to 
whom I used to listen with a sort of horritied fascination at 
Teheran : — 

Over the great gate there i-. a large raised place which is called 
Nagar Kanay, because that is the place where the Trumpets are, or 
rather the Hoboys and Timbals that play together in consort at certain 
hours of the clay and night. But this is a very odd con.sort in the ears 
of an European that is a new comer, not yet accustomed to it ; for 
sometimes there are ten or twelve of these Hoboy.s, and as many Timbals 
that sound all at once together ; and there is a Hoboy which is called 
Kama, a fathom and a half long, and of half a foot aperture below ; 
as there are Tiinhal.s of hra.s.s or iron that have no less than a fathom 
in diameter, whence it is easie to .iuclge what a noise they must needs 
make. 

Bernier goes on to say that at first lie tuund this royal music 
(|uire insufferable ; but tliat afterwards it wa.s very pleasing in the 
iiio'lit time, when if seemed "to carry wirli it something that is 
grave, majestical. and very melodious.' A erily de ijiiKtihi/n non e,4 
/■/l.->j,titandi(m. The same practice is still kept up by .some of the 
native princes in India. 

From the Tup iMeidan, as 1 liave indicated, two streets run in 
a northerly direction towards tlie outer walls. These street.s or 
Biitibii avenues— for they are planted with poplars — are regarded 
Lc-.itmn jp,, crowning glery of modern, being, in fact, the 
nucleus of Fnropeaii. Teheran. The more westerly of the two. 
known to the Persian- as Kliiabaii-i-Dowlet. has been sometinie.s 
described as the Boulevard des Ambassadeius. from the fact 
that the representatives of several foreign I’owers have actpiired 
residences upon it. Of these, by far the most spacious and 
imposing is the Legation which shelters the representative of 
Her Britannic IMaje.sty. At the distance- of nearly half a mile 
from the great siiuare, a tine gateway, tipon which Her ilajesty's 
initials are carved in stom-. conducts on the left hand into a 
large wondt-d enclnsui’e. wlmre nethiiiir at first is vi-ible but a 
dense growtli of trees, interspersed with winding jiatliwavs and 
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runnels of water. This delightful grove, which, as the result of 
only twenty years’ growth, shows of what the Persian soil under 
irrigation is capable, conceals the main building of the Legation, 
as well as four other substantial detached liouses, accoiiiiuodatiiig the 
various secretaries. The principal structure is a low building 
occupying three sides of a court, and terminating at one end in a 
campanile, or clock-tower, of Byzantine design, in which a large 
clock tells the time after the English fashion and according to the 
hours of the English day. On one side is the Chancellerv ; in tlie 
centre are the reception-rooms and Minister's quarters; on the 
other side are the spare rooms. The building opens by a verandah 
at the back on to a lovely garden, where swans float on brimming 
tanks of water and peacocks flash amid the flower-beds. The 
design was the work of Major Pierson, R.E., of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, who may be credited with a very successful 
result. The coolness and seclusion of the entire enclosure is one 
of the most agreeable and uncommon features in Teheran. The 
Turkish Embassy and the Legations of several others of the 
Great Powers are in tlie same street, or near at liand. Russia, 
however, is elsewhere accommodated ; the residence of her Minister 
being, as I have pointed out, in the older ])ortion of the town, near 
the bazaars. In the same (piarter as tlie Britisli Legation are 
situated the establisliiueiit and chapel of the American missionaries. 
The Armenian church, where British subjects msed to be interred, 
and which contains the tomb of a son of .Sir AValter Scott, was near 
the former British IMission in the old city. 

To a stranger, possibly also to a native, the mo^t interesting 
portion of Teheran is the great (piadrilateral, containing the Ark 
^ or Citadel, and occupying a space of probably nearly a 
quarter of a mile square on the southern side of the 
Tup Meidan. .Since the demolition of the old town tliere is 
nothing in the appearance of this enclosure to identify it with 
a citadel in the ordinary acceptation of the term : for. although it 
is surrounded by mud walls, it is in no sense fortified, and is now 
merely a vast collection of courts, gardens, and buildings, the 
greater part of which appertain to the Royal I’alace. Let me. 
therefore, attempt to give some description of the latter, so far as 
its somewhat haphazard and unmethodical interior arrangements 
will admit. Parts of the building retnain in e.xactly th.‘ same 
state as they were, when viewed in the oiieuing year> tif the century 
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Lv tlie snccesKive envoys of tlie Biiti.-h and Indian Govemuients. 
But the major part of tlie enclosure does not now answer to their 
description and has been so much altered by the reigning Shah 
in the reconstruction of the past twenty 3 ’ears, as to need a fresh 
historian. 

Bpon entering b}’ a niod.est and wholly undistinguished gateway 
from the Khiabau-i-Almasieh, the visitor finds him.self in a small 

irregrular courtyard, planted with trees. From this he 

The Palace ° •/ ? r 

is conducted into another and larger paved court, in the 
centre of which is a long raised hiiux or tank, the water lapping 
noiselessly, in the Persian style, over the level brim. On either 
side of this is a paved causeway, beyond which are flower-beds 
and rows of poplars, planes, and pines. The entire upper end 
of this court is occupied by a handsome building, the centre of 
which, when the heavy curtains that shield it are raised, is open 
to the public gaze, disclosing the Talar or throne room, and the 
famous white marble throne, standing upon a dai.s in the centre. 
Upon thi.s throne on certain public occasions, and particularlv at 
the festival of No Buz or Xew Year (March 21), the Shah displavs 
himself to the people in a fashion not essentially different from 
that in which Darius and Xer.ves appeared iu royal state before 
their suljects in the inldrx of Persepolis 2,l!00 years ago.' 

On either side of the throne room, and opening into it. are 
apartments sumptuously decorated in the Persian style with mural 
T,ikht-i- ornameutatiou and oil paintings. Iu these the minister, s 
Marmor honoured guests are entertained with coffee and 

liitliii li.i before and during the royal levees. The Talar itself is a 
spacious chamber, whose flat ceiling is set with mirror panels, and 
whose walls are emhellished with the nineh-l'irri or niinur work 
small facets ingeniously and arti.-tically fixed in plaster, so as to 
produce a thousand angles and coruscations, in which the Persians 
are so undeniably clever; and with oil paintings of the variou.s 
princes of the Kajar family. Round the lower part is a dado or- 
wainscoting of alabaster carved in relief, and adorned with painted 
flowers and birds. In the centre of the room stands the Takht-i- 

' These uj.en tlir. in, --rooms .-u-e. however, far older than either Darin- or 
Xerxes, and are one of the mo-t ancient accomi-aiiiments of Eastern rovaltv W 
read of bolonmn in 1 Kinc-. % h. (j. 7, that ‘He made a pun h of pillaj, tnd the 
porch was before them : and the other pillar- and tlie thick beam'weVe before 
them. Tlieii lie made a iiorcli for the throne where lie niinlit judee, even the 
porch of judgment.’ 
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Marmor, or wliitc itiarlrle throne of Kerim Kliaii /end. wrought of 
marble of Yezd, and brought from Shiraz.' This great structure, 
which does not in tlie least degree re.semble a throne according to 
Western ideas, but might rather be compared to an elcu ated plat- 
form surrounded by a pierced marble balustrade, rests upon low 
twisted pillars and upon the .slmulders of grotesque figures reprt'sent- 
ing Jins or iJics. Two steps supported by recumljent lions lead up to 
it, and the throne itself consi.sts of a two-fold terrace, upon the back 
part of which, supported by a pearl-embroidered cu.shion. sits, or 
rather kneels (this being the Persian substitute for sitting), upon 
State occasions the King of Kings. In front of the throne is a 
place for a fountain, running water being another of the appur- 
tenances of Eastern royalty.- The roof of the front part of the 
throne room, where it is ojien to the garden, i.s sustained by two 
immense columns with deep spiral tlurings, also of Yezd marlile, 
and constructed by order of Kerim Khan for his palace at iShiraz. 

A passage from tlie court of the Talar leads into another and 
larger court, where is the main and State entrance into the palace. 

It was under a tliresliold. opening out of the arcade 
Museum between the two, rliat were deposited V)y Yglia 
Mohammed Shah the bones of Nadir Shah ami Kerim Khan,® 
that he niiglit have the e.\((uisite luxury, as he passed in and out, 
of trampling upon tlie dust rif his hereditary foes. Here are a lai'ge 
doorway, and a broad flight of carpeted steps, leading iq) between 
great bronzes and porcelain vases to the State apartments. As 
I mounted them three times during my stay at Teheran, and 
became familiar with the rooms to which tliey conduct. I may 
here describe the latter. At the top of the staircase is the Shahs 
library, a small room which lias been neatly fitted, after the 

■ There is an illustration ot it, from a jchntojrraph, in Ben.iamin's Pi'rna innt 
the Persians, p. 222, and a superb engraiinp- of the whole Talar in I’ Co-ti- ' 
Monuments Modenics de la Perse. Some writers have 'upposc-d this nl-o to he an 
Indian throne, and to have beJonfred to Nadir's spoil. Others have declared th.ir 
it was wrought of Maragha marble. In Kerim Khan's day it stood in the talar 
of the palace, that is now the office of the Indo-European Telegraph in .Shiraz, 
from whence, along with the fluted columns, it was removed by Aglin Mohamnieij 
Shah to Teheran. 

- The symbolism of this custom is v.ariously interpreted either a- siginh iiig 
light, and being, therefore, of good omen, or as tyjafyinc tlio main -ource of 
wealth in a thir.sty land, and being consequently a mark of luxury. 

^ Those of Kerim Khan were said to hate been afterwards ustereil to tin ir 
original resting-place. 



European manner, with Iwokcases behind glass doors, and in 
which I saw several well-bound European books. It is reported 
to contain many Arabic MSS. of inestimable value. Eponthe left 
hand at the top is the entrance to the new IMu.senm, a great hall 
or walleiy, constructed after the return of the' Shah from his first 
visit to Europe in 1873, to contain not only the Royal Regalia, 
but also the vast collection of objets J’art and curiosities, which the 
generosity of foreign crowned heads, or his own whims, have 
enabled him to amass during a reign of over forty years. This 
extraordinary chamber, which with its contents alternately re- 
sembles an Aladdin's palace, an old curiosity shop, a prince's 
wardrobe, and a municipal museum, consists of a long parallelo- 
gram, crowned by a series of low domes, with 2 Jlaster decorations 
in white, blue, and gold, there being a number of deep recesses, 
terminating in windows along one side ; while the partition be- 
tween these recesses, and the I’emaining walls of the room, are 
fitted with glass ca.ses, in which are displayed, side by side, 
treasures of priceless value and the most unutterable rubbish. 
The central part of the chamber, which is, in part, tile-paved, 
contains a number (.T immen.se porcelain vases, mostly from 
Europe, candelabra, lustres, armchairs covered with a thin plating 
of real gold, etc., whilst upon tabh'S or under glass cases are dis- 
posed with some slight effort at arrangement, but in ludicrous 
juxtaposition, Swiss musical boxes, Persian antirpiities and speci- 
mens. meteorolites. European purchases or })resents, and heads of 
game shot by His iMajesty. 

Perhaps the objects in this bizarre collection that most attract 
the stranger are the intinity of gems. cut. uncut, or set in everj' 
Crown variety of fashion, that are -een behind the glass panels, 
jewels Here are the enamelled and bejewelled arms of the ^reat 
Sefavi kings, here the swords of Timur. Shah Ismail and Agha 
Mohammed Shah, here the magnificent Abbas’ coat of mail. A 
square glass case contains a vast heap of pearls, four or five inches 
deep, into which one can 2 )luiige the hand and spill them in cas- 
cades and handfuls. U^jon a separate stand apjjears the slobe of 
jewels which was constructed out of his loose stones by the reio-idiig 
Shah, at a cost (exclusive of the gem.s, provided by himself j of 
320.nOO/., and which is looked mxm as the aitistic fhef d''> ia-re 
of Ills reign. Its alleged value, with the stones (7o lbs of pure 
gold, and ol.odtl gem-, weighing dfiod-l grammesj is 917.000/. 
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It is a little difficult to detenniiie the respective countries amid the 
hash of the warioLis stones; nor does the artist appear to have heen 
as good a cartogra]3her as he was a craftsman. Howe\-er. a.s well as 
1 Could discern, tlie sea is composed of emeralds. Jhigland and I'rance 
of diamonds, Africa of mines. India ofamerhvsts, and I’ersia hm-self 
of the national stone — turquoises.' lean imagine the day when some 
future and less economical .sovereign, or possibly even si mie conqueror 
from the north, shall handle this glittering plavthing in a more 
iwactical sjjirit, and shall perhaps desire to ascertain bv personal 
experience the worth of the constituent elements into which his 
curiosity may suggest that it should be again resolved. At the upper 
end of the room, beneath glass cases, are a number of I'oval civjwns. 
dating from the Sefavean days to modern times, prominent amono- 
them being the mighty head jtiece, pearl-bedecked, and witli 
flashing Jihi or aigrette of diamonds in front, which is worn by 
the King at Xo Euz, and was so familiar an object upon the bead of 
Fath Ali Sliali. as depicted in the illu.strations. Englisliand J'ersian. 
of the early part of the century. Here, too, is a superb tiara, niann- 
factured by order of the present Shall, in Paris. Tlie mnnl er of 
jewelled swords, scabbards, epaulettes, and cups. Mises. boxes and 
kiilhiiif!. is enormous, while in sejtarate glasses repose Imge. solitary, 
uncut gems. At the upper end «.!' the chaiiilier stands a throne of 
modern shape, if not of modern construction, viz., a lofty chair 
exquisitely enamelled and completely covered with rubier and 
emeralds. I sliall have sonietliiug to say pre-ently about the 
liistory of this beautiful work (,)f art. I was infornieil that tlie 
Shah, wlien lie uses this hall, as lie not infrequently dot-', as an 
audience chamber to the Miiii.stt'r.s and Foreign Peiireseiitatives 
at No Euz, prefers to .stand near the lower end of the hall 
to occupying the throne itself. Upon tlie walls on the right 
hand side of the room are displayed a heterogeneous collection 
of the treasures or trifles which tlie august traveller lias brought 
back from Europe. Here are suspended the ribbons and stais; of 
a multitude of orders, including the darter, and an imposing 
array of Eussian decorations. Elsewhere are arrayed gorgeous 
sets of silver-gilt jilate, enamelled .sniifl-bnxes. gold and silver 
* Of the remaining gems. M Or>olle Ouii-nst' tf la Pir.<f ') ?ays that thf 
ruby which mark^ Demavend was the Jast jew«'l Torn from tIh- ini-'crahle Shah 
Ivukh by the myrmidon's of Agha Moliarnnied Khan , and that th« diainoud \\liich 
marks Teheiao was foun<l upon tlie body of A^hraf, tli*- l.i'T Afirhan knur. h\ a 
Jifluchi, who presented it to Siiah Tahnia-p II 
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vases, a case containing pin itographs of the English Royal Family, 
dating from the Shali's fii’st visit in 1873, specimens of filagree 
work, and a number of objects in ivory and lone, ranging from 
the most delicate Chinese workmanship to a collection of six- 
penny toothbrushes (classification, with a vengeance Ip From the 
walls depend a number of mediocre or execi’able oil paintings, and 
large panels of glazed tile-work, I’epresenting different scenes in 
the life of the present sovereign. The three finest jewels 
possessed by the Shah are said to be a huge uncut ruby, once the 
property of Aurungzebe, which shimmers at the top of what is 
called the Kaianian crown ; a large diamond, set in a ring, which 
was sent by George IV. as a present to Fath Ali Shah, and was 
said by the gossips to have opened at once the gates of the capital 
and the heart of the monarch ; and beyond all the Daria-i-Nur, 
or Sea of Light, the sister diamond to the Kuh-i-Aur (Kohinoor), 
or Mountain of Light, which is the property of the British Crown. 
Both jewels are said to have descended from Timur to ilohammed 
Shah, the puppet whom Xadir spared at Delhi, but whom he 
considerately relieved of all his cliief valuable.^, including the.se 
diamonds and the Peacock Throne. Lpon Xadir’s death, the 
Kuh-i-Nur went with Alimed .Sliah Durani into Afghanistan, 
and descended to Sliali Shuja. from whom if was taken by Runjit 
Singh, the Lion of the Ihinjab. whence it parsed by conrjuest into 
the posse.ssion of the Engli>li Crown. Tlie Daria-i-Xur remained 
in Persia, and has been worn by it.^ successive sovereigns. Fath 
Ali Shah immortalised his own vanity at the same time that he con- 
siderably lowered the value of the stone, by causing to be scratched 
upon it his own name.' He was in the habit of wearing it in one 
of the hirzuhiind.>- or armlet- which he bore upon .State occasions 
between the .shoulder and ell ow ; but it is also sometimes worn 
in a belt, and in other settings. I asked to see this jewel, but 
it was shut up in an iron box that lay upon the seat of the 
elevated throne : and it appeared that in the absence either of 
the key or of the Grand Vizier. I think the latter, it could not be 
shown. 

Such, a.s well as I can remember them with the assistance of 

' I have rear! in differfiit work- tlmt the .-tone wa- valued at 200,000?., and 
also that its value wa.- def.reeiatrd to the e-xtent of l.OOti.dOO?. hy the act of Fath 
A\i .Shah ; -tateraeiits fro,,, which it i.s .litticult to strike out a mean of truth It 
weighs 1S6 carats. 
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iiiy notes, were the chief contents of the Royal .\rustniiii.' In a 
country that is always bewailing- its lack of moiu-y. and which 
cries aloud for the regeneration that might so easily spring from 
the construction or repair of roads, liridges, cara\an'ei'ais. and 
other elementary public works, it can excite but one feeling to 
see all this impotent wealth piled up, secreting beneath a ghi'S 
case that which should serve to populate entire districts aiul 
to enrich great communities. How much worse is it when we 
know that the treasures here displayed do not stand alone, but 
are supplemented by boards of sjiecie and bullion stored in the 
vaults below, which the lowest estimate values at three millions ster- 
ling and the highest I will not say at wdiat figure. Patriotism need 
not be so very difficult an attribute in royalty, when it is able to 
.stop short of the treasiire-honse and the money-bags. 

Below the Museum are a number of vaults, known a- the Chinee- 
Khaneh, or Porcelain Room, where vast quantities of Sevres, 
Dresden, old M orcester. and other porcelain are stored, the gifts of 
European sovereigns <'0 the pi-e.sent and preceding kings. There i- 
also an Aslaheh-Khaneh. or Armoury, containing ciirii-ui' arms, and 
the Shah's riHes and fowling-piece- ; and a gallery \vhei-cin is hung 
a large collection of the jiaintings of thi- late esteemed artist, Abul 
Ha-au Khan Ghaffari. -ryled the .''tani-el-Mulk. Tlu.-se last-named 
apartments I did not see. 

- On the other side of the top (..f the staircase is a room, some- 
times called the Council Chamber, in which 1 \va' adiuitted to a 
Tlu' private audieuce by the Shah. It was empty on all the 

ivlcock occasions when 1 saw it, save for an object standing in 
Thri.nc Corner by the window, d'hi- was the Ibkht-i-Taou- 

or c^‘iebrated so-called Peacock Throne, said to btive Ijeen brought 
by Xadir Shah from India in and identified by a long 

consensus of writers (I know of no divergent opinioti,) with rite 
ftunous Peacock Throne that stood in the Diwan-i-Khas at Dellii 
(where its site is still -Iiownj :ind that wa- the main ornament of 
the glittering court of the Great Mogul. From a study of 
all the extant authorities hearing npoii the ijui'-rion, J had ernue 
to the conclusion that this claim could not be sub-taut iated, aiid 
that the throne at Teheran, exquisite work of art though it he. 

‘ 'ir H. June-, in ISIO, e-ii mated tin- 'aim- nf the I’l-r-ian I 'n avn Ji w . at 

1 00(1,000/, {Miasto/? ti> Prrsto, vol i p Lonl rdlliricTi'n, Ui ]>().■-. 

40,000.000/.„50.000.000/. ■ {Hah' fln^ i<]> 
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was a fraudulent pretender to tlie honour of liaving supported the 
majesty of the Great Mogul. Let me deploy the chain of reasoning 
hv which I had arrived at this conclusion. The standard reference 
to the original Peacock Throne at Delhi is contained in the well- 
known description of the French jeweller Tavernier, wLo visited 
that capital in the year lOGo in the splendid reign of Aurungzebe. 
He wrote as follows : — 

The largest throne, wdiieh is set up in the hall of the first court, 
is in form like one of our field beds, six feet long and four broad. 
The cushion at the base is round like a bolster ; the cushions on the 
sides are flat. The under part of the canopy is all embroidej-ed with 
pearls and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round about. Upon the 
top of the canopy, which is made like an arch with four panes, stands 
a peacock with his tail spread, consisting all of saphirs and other 
proper coloured stones. The body is of beaten gold enchas'd with 
several jewels, and a great ruby upon his breast, at which hangs a 
pearl that weighs fifty carats. On each side of the peacock stand two 
nosegays as high as the bird, consisting of several sorts of flowers, all 
of beaten gold enamelled. When the king seats himself upon the 
throne there is a transparent jewel with a diamond appendant of eighty 
or ninety carats, encompass'd with rubies and etnernlds, so hung that 
it is always in his eye. The twelve pillars also that uphold the canopy 
are set with rows of fair pearl, round, an<l of an excellent water, that 
weigh from six to ten carats apiece. This is the famous throne which 
Tamerlane began and Cha Jehan finish’d, wliich is really reported to 
have cost 160 million and .‘>00,000 livres of our money.’ 

Xow' contra.sf this with rlie PtTsian claimant to the title. I have 
purposelv Ciinsed to be reproduced an engraving of tlieTaklir-i- 
Taous at Teheran, in order ro accompany and elucidate inv 
argument. It is certainly a jil.atf >rjn. or. a.s Tavernier calls it. a 
Field-bed Throne : as were the majority of those emploved bv the 
sovereigns of the East. It is further a sumptuous and a beautiful 
work of art. The entire fabric is overlaid with a plating of gold 
which is exquisitely chiselled and enamelled, and is ahsnlutplv 
encrusted with precious stones, among which rubies and emerald's 
are the most prominent. Seven bejewelled legs sustain the plat- 

* Tran'h in (edit, ItoSt, book ii. cap. viii. p. I2:.>. Haiiw.iy ^ynl i; 

cap. X.) .-ay-, that the Peacock Throne and nine other thrones, as wi<ll sei,.raj 
jewelled weapons and utensils, were r.alued , at nine crorcsof rupees, or 11 2.10 000/ 
The yathr-Xam^h (History of Xadir) valued the Peacock Throne at 2.000,iioo/ ’ 
Scott at 1,000.000?. 
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form, access to wliicli is sjaineJ by two steps, decni-ated witli 
salamanders. An elegant balustrade containiuLT insci'i|)tions iu 
panels runs round, and tlie lofty back, wliicli is one mass of gmiis. 
rises to a point in the centre whereupon is fi.ved a circular star of 
diamonds, with scintillating rays, made to revolve bv a pit'ce of 
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mechanism at the back. On either side of the star are two be- 
jewelled birds, perched on the edges of the back-frame, and faciiiir 
each other. Now there is in the fabric thus delineated and re- 
produced above very little e.xcept general sliape that tallies with 
Tavernier’s detailed description. There is no trace or sign ot 
a canopy, or of the means by which a vanislied canopv could 
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liave liet‘11 a(l(Vtl tn tlie existing throne. Above all there is no 
])eaeoek.' 

At tills stage, however. I felt compelled to remember that 
d’avi'i-nier, while particularly describing the Peacock Throne, had 
avaimniiv “1 record that ‘The Great Mogul has seven 

of Benner soiiie set all over with diamonds, others with 

rubies, emeralds, and pearls : ’ and that Hanway had reported Nadir 
as carrving off nine other thrones in addition ; and it might be 
therefore that the Teheran throne, though not the Peacock Throne, 
was one of the rifled thrones of the Emperors of Hindustan. Such 
a theorv seemed to find a momentary corroboration in the descrip- 
tion given by another Frenchman, Bernier, in the same century, of 
a throne (clearly not the Peacock Throne of Tavernier) at Delhi. 
The throne that he saw was supported by six high pillars or feet of 
massive gold, set with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. Its value 
was estimated at forty millions of rupees (a rupee at that time was 
equivalent to half a crown) or to sixty millions of French Ihu-es. 
And yet. to maintain the confusion, this too was a Peacock Throne, 
for he added : — 

The art and workmanship of thi.s throm* is not answerable to the 
iiiiitter ; that which I tind upon it be.st devised are two peacocks 
covere<l with precious stones and pearls, whiclt are the work of a 
Frenchman called that was an admirable workman. 


Nevertheless, this could not be the Teheran throne: for the lattei' 
has seven leg* : nor wa^ an acute observer like Bernier likely to 
have committed the error that Morier did. and mistaken its winged 
supporter:, for peacock-. 

Ill this dilemma, but with the growing conviction that the 
iiK'dern Takht-i-Taous had a very shad(»wy connection, if anv at 
j all. with the plundered treasures of Delhi, I turned to con- 
ictciv temporaueous lecords. I found in Malcolm - that Nadir 
Shah was so fond of the real Peacock Throne of the 
( treat Mogul that he had an exact duplicate of it made in other 


' Jlorier, who -aw Fath Ali Shah seatod in audience upon this throne in 180h, 
(It'. rihed it with no "reat accuracv. He said, ‘On each .-ide of the back are two 
Mliiare iiillar.-. on whicli are jierched birds — probabiv intended for peacocks— 
-tud'ied with ]a-ecioUs .-tones of every description, and holding each a rube in 
tlii-ir beaks ’ ( Firxf Jdnriieii. p, lt>l ) Sow, no one who really in-pected them could 
po'-ibly mistake the bird.s for peacocks : nor are there (now at any rate) rubies 
ill tl 1 ‘ir beaks. 

- History of Persia, vol ii p. ."7. 
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jewels. This left two Peacock Thrones to be demolished between 
his death and the end of the last centuiy, a catastrophe which in 
the anarchy and violence of those times would liave been in itself 
no unlikely occurrence ; but it left the Takht-i-Taous unexplained, 
as under no circumstances could the latter be described as a dupli- 
cate of Tavernier’s original. Xow, however, I came across a 
passage in Fraser’s ‘ Ivhorasan ’ in which he mentions that an old 
Kurd told him in 1822, that ‘ when Nadir Shah was murdered 
and his camp plundered, the Peacock Throne and the Tent of 
Pearls fell into our hands, and were torn in pieces and divided 
on the spot.’ Any Kurd might certainly have been trusted to 
handle such an object as the Peacock Throne in the unceremonious 
manner here described, and, assuming the veracity of this par- 
ticular Kurd, I witnessed with some delight the disappearance of 
the real Peacock Throne, or one of the two, from the scene. 

A phrase in IMorier's account had now set me thinking that 
the Takht-i-Taous at Teheran must be a modern structure after 


Deposition 
of tlie 
usurper 


all. In the same passage which I have rpioted in a 
footnote, he adds : ‘ It (i.e. the throne) is said to have 
cost 100,000 tomans' (ecpiivalent at the beginning of 


the century to about 100,000h) ; * herein clearly implying tliat an 
account or a tradition of its cost prevailed at Teheran, which was 


far more likely to be the case with a new than with an old fabric, 
and which was extremely unlikely to have been the case with an 


object carried off in plunder from a remote country seventy years 
before. At this stage, accordingly. I referi'ed my doubts foi- solu- 
tion to Teheran itself, and after an interval of some weeks was 


interested and (I may confess) rejoiced to hear, on the authority 
of the Grand Vizier and the former Minister for Foreign Affairs, - 


that, as I suspected, the Takht-i-Taous is not an Indian throne at 
all. It was constructed by Mohammed Husein Khan, Sadr (or 
High Priest) of Isfahan, for Fath Ali Shah when the latter married 
an Isfahan! young lady, whose popular sobricjuet, for some unex- 
plained reason, was Taous Khanum or the Peacock Lady. The 
King is further said to have been so much delighted with the 
throne, that it was made a remarkably prominent feature in the 


‘ I understand, however, that it is now valued at nearly 200,000/. 

* AVhen I was in Teheran I had in vain asked the same questions of the 
custodian of the treasury, and of every Persian official whom I met, but without 
eliciting any satisfactory response. 

VOL. I. Y 
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ceremonies that commonly en-^iie upon marriage. Here, therefore, at 
one fell swoop, toppled down the whole of the hrilliant hypothesis, 
which has sustained scores of writers, and provided material for 
pages of "lowing rhetoric. From the same authorities I learned 
that the original Peacock Throne of Xadir Shah (i.e. the survivor 
of the two facsimiles) wa.s discovered in a hrokeii-down and piece- 
meal condition bv Agha Mohammed Shah, whfi extracted it along 
with many other of the conquerors jewels by brutal torture from 
his blind grandson Shah Hukh at Meshed, and then had the re- 
covered portions of it made up into the throne of modern shape 
and stvle, which now stands at the end of the new Museum 
in the palace at Teheran, and to which I have alluded in my 
description of that apartment. In this chair, therefore, are to 
be found the sole surviving remnants of the Great Mogufs Pea- 
cock Throne, and the wedding present of Fath Ali Shah must 
descend from the position which it has usurped in the narrative 
of eveiy writer in this century, without exception, who has alluded 
to it. 

Beyond the room in the palace containing this beautiful impos- 
tor, wliich. with a respectful iconoclasm, permissible. I hope, to the 
Oriental studeiit of history. I have endeavoured to depose from its 
taste fJ^p.5e pinnacle, extend a series of cliamhers of some size, 
Init no merit, exhibiting an e.xtravagant and often farcical contrast 
of the Oriental and European. Illustrations, snipped from the 
English illustrated newspapers appear side by side upon the walls 
with photographs of the Fh.ah and his little boy favourite, the 
Aziz-es-Sultan, and with infei’ior copies of Italian oil-paintings. 
Here is a picture of the Pari< Exhibition and the Eifiel Tower ; 
there a deplorable oleograpli of an Alpine village, both hung in a 
room adorned with Persian plaster-work and spread with Persian 
carpets. I noticed here, what I observed in the other palaces that I 
visited, that the Oriental intellect seems to derive a peculiar gratifi- 
cation from the display of duplicates. Thus, the King’s son, the 
Zil-e.s-Sultan, has. in his town residence, a long row of fac- 
simile portraits of himself hanging upon a single wall. Similarlv, 
in the royal abode, I noticed in one place two large copies of a 
semi-nude Menus or Magdalen of the later Italian school, abso- 
lutely identical, hanging on either side of a doorway; and the 
same phenomenon wa.s constantly repeated. ITie impression left 
upon me by an inspection of many modern Persian residences of 
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size and magnificence, was this ; that whereas the Per>ian taste, if 
restricted to its native art or to the eniploynient of native styles, 
seldom errs, tlie moment it is turned adrift into a new world, all 
sense of 2)erspective. proportion, or beauty, all mstlietic percejtrion, 
in fact, appears to vanish ; and in {U'ojjortion as it- cJioice will 
have been correct and I’etined amid native materials, -o dires it 
become vulgar and degraded abroad. I am sometime- not sure 
tliat our own countrymen can escape tlie same impeachment, jtar- 
ticularly when I observe rich Engli.shmen triumphantly carrying 
away from Japan the gaudy embroideries that are made for them 
i'loiie, and which no civilised Japanese gentleman would admit into 
his house. 

The rooms of which I have been speaking look out on to a vast 
garden court, which is entirely surrounded by the various buildings 
rpjjg of tlie palace, and wliich I consider to be by far the 

tmiist.-iii prettiest and ino.-t effective jxirtioii of the entire enclosure. 
'This great garden is divided b\' paved aventie.s and gravel path.- 
into flower beds, tanks, and e.xtensive lakes. Magnificent pines 
and cy^n'esses. as well as the more familiar plane and poplar, line 
its alleys and create a idea-ant shade. It is called tin- Gnlistau or 
Pose Garden. Little iron bridges cross tlie numerous channels, 
often lined with blue tile-, down wliicli the water runs in jierpetua 
inotiiin ; tile jiools are alive with fish and decked with swans and 
waterfowl ; elegant kio-qiies are .seen amid the trees. It was in 
this lovely garden, and under an entrancing -un and .sky, that I 
witnes.sed a roval Salaam, or Levee of the Shall, to wliich I may 
devote a few words in pa.ssing. It was tin* n-iilica. on a -mailer 
scale, of the great ceremonial that takes place at No Ruz. 

The theory of the Court Levee in Persia is not that the sub- 
jects attend upon, oi’ are introduced to, the sovereign, but that the 
Eovai sovereign displays himself to his awestruck and admir- 
Leve'e ijjg .subjects. Accordingly, the two central and essential 
attributes of the scene are the monarch being gazed at on the one 
side, and the audience gazing on the other. T ery little else 
transpires, and not more than half-a-dozen per.sons play any other 
part than that of statues during the ceremony. I will de-cribe. 
how'ever, exactly what takes place. Ujion entering the palace I 
was conducted to a chamber where the regulation coffee and hulionr 
were served. Soldiers and oflicial.s were pouring pell-mell into the 
palace on every side. Bands were aimlessly tuning up or playing 
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in ditt'cn'iit coraers. Oflicers in every variety of uniform were 
marshalling troops in every variety of disorder. (i.e. 

goV(n-nmeut clerks j and accountants were hurrying to the scene of 
action. The roval executioner, clothed in red, was stalking about, 
while some attendants carried the fellel. a red pole about eight feet 
in length with a double loop or noose of cord attached to the 
middle, into which are fixed the upturned soles of the culprit 
condemned to the bastinado. He was the Persian counterpart of 
the roman lictor with his axe and rods. The members of the 
Royal or Kajar tribe were all congregated together, and wore the 
old court costume, which was obligatory on all alike at the begin- 
ning of the century, and which consists of a lofty and voluminous 
Kashmir (more probably Kerman) turban, big, flowing Kashmir 
cloaks, and the well-known red leggings, or which the 

English mini'ters and plenipotentiaries were obliged to pull on 
over their breeches when attending the audiences of Fath Ali Shah, 
but of wearing which they were ultimately relieved by treaty. 
Here I wa' met by the Lord Chamberlain, or master of the cere- 
mouie.s. known as the Zahir-ed-Dowleh (Supporter of the ffovern- 
ment), a young man of magnificent stature and singularly handsome 
countenance, who belongs to the Kajar House, and is married to a 
favourite daughter of the Sh.ah. This gorgeous individual was 
clothed in a resplendent white frock coat and trousers beneath his 
Kashmir robe of state ; a jewelled sword hung at his side ; a por- 
trait of the Shall set in diamonds depended from hi.s neck ; and he 
carried a silver wand or stall’ of office. I was conducted to a room 
next to that in which the Shah was about to appear, the uplifted 
sashes of )N)th apartments oj^ening on to the garden, where, on the 
broad, paved pathway running in front and down the central alleys 
between the tanks and flower beds, were disposed in order the 
various participator.^ in the ceremonial. A little to the right of 
the middle spot stood the Naib-es-Snltaneh, the third son of the 
Shah and Commauder-in-Chief of the army, standing at the head of 
a long line of field-marshals and generals. His bosom blazed with 
decorations, and was crowned by a light-blue ribbon that might 
have been mistaken for that of St. Patrick. Next to him, also in 
field-marshars uniform and with a tiny sword, stood the diminutive 
favmurite of the Shah, whose features had become so familiar in 
Europe during the royal journey of the preceding summer. Next 
in order, and accentuating the ludicrous contrast, came a tottering 
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veteran, the oldest field-marshal in the Persian army : then a row 
of fall-blown generals ; finally, the officers of the so-called Cossack 
regiments, inchtding two Russians. In front and in the middle stood 
alone the former Ilkhani of the Kajar tribe, a white-bearded elder, 
once out of favour with his sovereign but long since l econciled.' 
Behind stood the solid and forbidding figure of the Kawam-ed- 
Dowleh, Minister of Foreign Aftairs ; and beyond again the vai'iuus 
functionaries, each in his due rank and position. The whole o{ the 
assemblage was now arranged, every man stood shoulder to shoulder 
with eyes fixed in front, and absolute silence prevailed. 

Suddenly a cry was raised. The Shah appeared in the room 
adjoining that in which I was placed and took hi.s seat upon a gilded 
^ chair in the window. His principal ministers accom- 
panied liim and stood in the background. As the King 
appeared every head was bowed low, the hand.s outspread and rest- 
ing upon the knees. Bands struck up the royal air in ditterent 
parts of the garden, and guns banged away iit a slight distance. 
The Ilkliani of the Ivajars now, acting as spokesman of the entire 
assembly, exchanged formal compliments witli the King, wlio spoke 
in short, brusi[ue sentences in reply. Then a mulhih, standing 
behind, recited in a loud voice the or prayer for the 

sovereign. This done the Poet Laureate advanced, and, pulling 
out a sheet of paper, read a complimentary ode. Tleanwliile the 
bands went on playing ditterent tunes in ditterent ])arts. and the 
guns boomed noisily out.side. T\ hen the ode was at an end, the 
Shah rose from his chair, and slowly stalked from the cliainVjer ; 
the troops, with very little attempt at precision, slouched jiast the 
windows ; and a waving mass of helmets, plumes, and turbans was 
seen disappearing through the garden entrance. Such is a Levee 
as held by H.I.M. Xasr-ed-Din Shah at Teheran. 

Upon another occasion I was conducted over the rest of the 
palace (with the exception, it is needless to add, ot the niifhi'iin, 

* He was the -nn of the wife of Haji Jlirzti Airha-si, ll'e tcceiitric dervish 
prime-mini'ter of iMohanritied Shah, and, as an especial favourite rf ids step-father, 
lived in princely style. Upon one occasinn the present Shah, then Heir .apparent, 
was going in pilgriniace to Shah .-tbdnl Azini, when lie saw an ininiense and 'igeous 
cavalcade approaching, which he took to be that of his rfjyttl father, flcspect- 
fully disiirounting*, he awaited the arrival of the corteac on foot. Uieat vas his 
ilisgust when he discovered that the central figure was only tiie Ilkliani nf the 
Kajars. In deference to liis complaints, the too sumirtuous iiol leman was 
banished to Baghdad. 
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or private apartments). Among’ the many apartments wliicli I 
saw, and to which my previous general description will apply, 1 
, will onlv here notice the ISaranj-khaneh or Orangery; 
im.u-et particularly prettv building, with water ilowing down 

a blue-tiled channel in the middle between double rows of orange 
trees. It was from here that a pas.sageled into the old tnulerun ; the 
new ladies' pnarter being on the other .side of the palace enclosure.* 
At the further end of the Gulistan, on the eastern side, rises the great 
twin-towered pavilion called the Shems-el-Imaret, or Sun of the 
Palace, which is such a conspicuous object from the exterior of the 
palace on the side of the bazaars. This remarkable structure, ivhich 
is. in mv opinion, a triumph of fanciful architecture, is built in the 
form of two tower.-, sloping inwards towards the top. and terminating- 
in two elegant kio.sques. A slender clock-tower, with a European 
clock, rises from the roof between tbe two. On the outer or street 
side — for it is liiiilt upon the e.vterior wall of the Ark — its .surface, 
which is entirely covered witli brilliantly painted tiles, is unrelieved 
by a .single window, lattices of pierced brickwork answering tlmt 
purpose. ( )n the inner or garden side it possesses a number of 
balconies and staiued-gla.ss windows, while a large Italian portico 
in the centre open« on tc) a flight of steps leading down to the edge 
of au e.xteuslve lake. This heaiitiful pavilion was begun by the 
Shah tweutv-tive years ago. and i.- certainly a very creditalile 
specimen of the fanciful iiigemiity that still lingers in modern 
Persian art. I had thought from the blank outer walls and from 
the air ef luy.sfery that surrounds this building tliat it must at 
least contain the royal harem : but this was not the case. .Strangers 
are sometime.- admitted to the interior, in some of the chambers of 
which are to be seen yet other among the many costly preseiit.s 
that have been >ent to the Shah and his predecessors by European 
sovereigns. Here, for instance, are the Gobelin tapestries, repre- 
senting the Crowning of the Faun and tlie Triumph of 'I'enu-. that 
were giivn by Louis Philippe to Mohammed Shah : and here is 
tlie great mechanical clock, with moving figures and peacocks, that 
was intended as a present from the Queen to the Emperor of China 
fifty years ago: Imt, either having been rejected by him or never 
having got a.s far, was liestowed upon the Persian monarch. 

' There in the conn of the Koval e/o/erwn a great plane-tree, called 

the Chenar of .A-bba- .Ali (origin of name unknown), which 1- held m great venera- 
tion a-^ an object of pilgrimaire. 
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At the furtliei’ extreinity of the Guli>taii rises tlie extraordinary 
circular structuie. the arched ribs and girders of wIkjsc open roof 

, I had seen from a distance as I aiiiiniached Telieran, 

Talcieh . . , ^ ‘ . 

rising above tlie low level of the housetops. This is the 

Takieh, or Theatre, built for tlie annual performance of the Tazieh, 
or Passion Play of Persia.' I entered and looked around. The 
building was entirely empty, save for some chained beasts, a curious 
use to which to put so consecrated a structure. It consists of a 
great rotunda, in the centre of which is a circular stone plat- 
form. mounted by steps and ramps (for the animals emplriyed in 
the plav). This is the stage. An open passage runs round, suc- 
ceeded by five tiers of stone seats, which, on the occasion of the 
pei’formances, are packed with veiled women. Between these, 
numerous gangway^ lead to arched passag'es. through which the 
actors come in. On one side is a lofty marble mimhn r, or pulpit, 
i.e. a small iilatform at the head of a steep tlight of steps, whereon 
stands the niuUnh. wlu.i directs or interprets the ceremonies. Abovt* 
the stone tiers rise three stories of loggias, or boxes, with fanciful 
brickwork and light arcade^.- Some of the.se. which conceal the 
ladies of the Royal harem, are shielded with green lattice screems. 
From the upper riui of the building rise the great arched and 
iron-bound traverses of the roof. Ir was originally intended to 

' I was nut in Persia duriiiL; tlie month of Moharrem, when, in every ureat city, 
if not in every town throughout tlie country, this famous ivligiou' tragedy— 
which reproiiucos and eommemurates the martyrdoms of Hasan and Husein and 
their ilevoted followers— is" performed. I sliall therefore say nothing of that 
wliieh I did not see. Admirable accounts of tlie Tazieh. howe\er, have been left 
by most visitors to Persia : notably J. P. ilorier (Isdlf, SiXi’Uil Jovntey, jrp. IT-'i- 
IS't: A. A'ambery (18ijd), jCpc" «/n/ cap. viii. ; .V. Pf Jlounsey (ISi;.";), 
Juuriieij thrinujli the Ce lu n snx, pp. C. J. Wills ( IsOiJ-LSSl), /,e the la ml 

of the Lion and Sun, cap. xx\i., and Persia as it is, cap. xsiv. : 8. G. Benjamin 
(1883-1885), Persia and the Persians, cap. xiii. For mme particular information 
ride A. Chodzko, Le Theatre en Perse (Kevue Independante), Paris, 1811 ; Theatre 
Persan, Choix de Teazh's, Paris, 1878; Comte A. de Clobineau, Les Iteliyions ,t 
les Philosophies de I'Asie Tentrale, cap. xiii.-x\i.. 18u.5; Sir L, Felly, The Miracle 
Play of Hasan and Husain, 1879 ; Ed. Monter. La Religion it le Theatre ea Perse 
(Eevue de Phi.stoire des Keligions), Paris, 18(57 ; Le Theatre eti Perse, Geneva, 
1888; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1890; JIatthew Arnold, .1 
Persian Passion Play (in Essay.s in Criticism) : Ethe. Persische Passionspiel 
(Morgenliind. Stud., p, 174) ; and E. Renan, Xourelles Htiides d'Histaire Religieuse, 
Pari.s, 188-1. 

= So great is the demand for these boxes that the Crown revenues are sw.-illen 
by the annual sum of 420/., paid U' rent for the yearly performance by the leading 
courtiers and noblemen. 
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covei' the whole with a dome, the Shah, it is said, ]ia\-ing been so 
much impressed with the Allrert Hall in London, as to long for a 
repixiduction in Teheran ; but the substructure was found to be 
inadequate to the burden. Accordingly, these spans were thrown 
across and awnings are stretched over them when the ijlay is acted 
in the heat of the day ; the precise counterpart of the velnrium of 
the Roman amphitheatre. As the drama is prolonged into the 
evening, light is gained from thousands of candles fixed in lustres 
against the walls. The electric light was introduced for a time, 
but is said to have been abandoned or to have proved a failure. 

Such are the main features of the Royal Palace at Teheran. ^ I 
have described them at some length, as they are eloquentlv tj-pical 
The re- of the life of mingled splendour and frippery, and of the 
roauuiev taste, half Cultured and half debased, of the Persian 
monarch and. it may be said, of the Persian aristocracy in general. 
It is shocking, for instance, to our eye. but not to a Persian’s, to 
see this beautiful garden, which ISTature has co-operated with 
ingenious art to render pleasing, surrounded by hideous daubs of 
Persian soldiers painted upon the plaster walls, with the exaggerated 
disregard of all verisimilitude or proportion that might be exjjected 
of a street urchin who had stolen a Ijriish and a pot of paint. In 
different parts of this building must be stored away an infinity of 
presents and works of art in addition to those which I saw. For 
in this Century alone the various embassies who competed so 
gallantly, and it must also be .said so extravagantly, for the tavoiir 
of Path All IShah. brought with them a mass of European objects 
and curiosities, ti’om panelled coaches down to mechanical tovs, 
not one tithe of which are exposed to view in the State apaitments. 
Haiiy. no doubt, have never been looked at since the dav on which 
they were prt‘seutod : or, having been playthings for a week, have 
been relegated to lumber rooms for a lifetime. 

For a great capital Teheran is singularly destitute of those 
immenseji'eligious edifices, whether mosques or 'iiiudres!<eh.-<. which 

tower, too often in a state of utter ruin, above the hou^e- 

Mostjues e ■ • 1 

tops (jt most Oriental towns, ihe reason is that, onlv 
having bfCunie a capital, so to speak, in later life, the citv has 
found no ]iaTron to endow it with the great structures that "have 
numortali'od the seat- of guveriimeiit of earlier kino>. path Ali 

> The 1 est ae-cription of the I’alace that I }iave seen is by Orsolle,Ze Caticase 
et In I', rse, cap. s\i. 
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Sliah. it is true, built the MusjkT-i-Sliah. a mosque crowned by a 
small gilt dome ; and other edihces of Mune importance, but no 
distinction, are to be found in the iMiisjid-i-3radr-i-Shah. or IMosCjue 
of the King's mother, and tlie Madresseh-i-Khan-i-iMervi. It has 
been reserved, however, for the pre>ent reign, hir the wealth of a ^ub- 
ject, and for the decade not yet complete, to raif-e a fabric which, 
however far it may fall below the exquisite artistic beauty of earlier 
monuments of the Mohammedan style, is yet calculated, bv its 
ambitious design and vast extent, to confer a lustre upon the epoch 
and the men that produced it. This is the yet unfinished Musjid-i- 
Sipah Salar. or mosque of the Commander-in-Chief. whose four 
lofty and glittering minarets, entirely covered with blight tiles and 
terminating in florid caiiitals. looked to me at a distance like 
immense oi-gan pipes protruding through the trees. This building, 
or rather range of buildings, for it includes both a mosque and a 
madresaelt, or college, was commenced by the late IMirza Husein 
Klian. the statesman who negotiated the Eeuter Concession of 
1872, and who, after being successively Sadr Azem (Grand 
Vizier), ^Minister of Foreign Aflairs. and Sipah Salar. died in 
comparative exile as Governi.)r-General at Meslied. AVith the 
endowments which he bequeathed fur tlie purpo.se, tlie incomplete 
works have been resumed by one of his ^urvivillg brothers. Yaliia 
Khan, the A[u>hir-ed-Dowleh. of whom I >hall have M.metliing to 
say later on, and are now >l<wvly approaching cr'inpletion. I went 
over the buildings, which are on a very grandiose >cale. A lofty 
archway leads into a quadrangle, in wliose centre i■^ a large tank. 
On the right is the principal fayade with the four minarets ; an 
immense dome was being constructed over the prayer-place in its 
interior. Opposite the entrance is a smaller recce's, now used for 
purposes of devotion, but opening into a long, vaulted prayer- 
chamber. with four rows of stone pillars, fifty in all, and a broad, 
shallow miliivh. or prayer-niche, tile-adonied. at the end. In a 
corner of the building a library was being fitted with wooden 
shelves, elegantly carved ; and outside was a tank for jnu'poses of 
drinking or ablution, with an iron railing and taps all round. The 
effect of the entire range of buildings is spacioa> and handsome, 
and the gaudy enamelled tiles give it a brave appc'arance. It does 
not re(juire much discrimination, however, to realise how ineffably 
inferior are these modern specimens of tlie ceramic art of I’ersia 
to the exquisite productions of an earlier age : or how, neither in 
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design, execntion, nor glaze, do tliey deserve to be considered 
works of art at all. 

The bazaars of Teheran occupy a very considerable space in 
the old city ; although, in common with the rest of the capital, 
they have t*xperienced a much-needed renovation in tlie 
veign of the present king. The main entrance is from 
the street opposite the Shems-el-Imaret, and conducts, through an 
open courtyard containing a pool of water, and known as the 
Meidan-i-Sebz, into the dim, vaulted arcades which are so 
familiar to the wanderer in Eastern lands. The Teheran bazaars 
are vaulted throughout with a succession of low brick domes, 
and open frequently upon small courts or squares. They contain 
a number of spacious and well-built caravanserais ; and there 
are few oljjects of Eastern use or consumption — from a saddle- 
horse to a tea-tray, — which cannot be there procured. Euro- 
pean merchandise is exhibited on every other stall, and one 
of the first and most obvious discoveries is, that Persia clothes 
itself from Europe. Another of the mo.st widely-spread but un- 
intelligible of modern Persian tastes is abundantly illustrated, and 
can be inexpensively gratified, in the Teheran bazaars. This is 
the fondness, wliich seems to permeate all classes, from tlie Shah 
dorvnward'.. for lustres, candelabra, candle and lamp shades, and 
glass va'e> or ornaments of every conceivable description. I 
entered a IVrsian prince's or nobleman's house without 
encountering a shop's window full of these articles, as a rule 
proudlv stacked, as though they were rare treasures, upon a table; 
and I imagine that a Persian would have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the Crystal I’alace to be the nicxiiaiiiii o/n'.f’ of the world's 
architecture. I shall say nothing about the manner of shops or 
mode of selling, about the division of trades or scenes of barter, 
in the Teheran bazaars ; for tlie reason that they are the same as 
in every other town in the East, and have been so frequently 
described as to be familiar even to those who have not seen them. 
I will merely say that, in arrangement, width of passage, size of 
shops, and general structural convenience, they are in advance of 
almost any Oriental bazaar that I have elsewhere seen, thouo'h 
inferior to those which I afterward.s saw at I.sfahan and Shiraz 
and which may also be seen at Taliriz ; but that, as a field of 
exploration for the curio-hunter or stranger, thev are the most 
disappointing in the East. The vendor^; ask the mo.st impossible 
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prices, and exhibit a stolid iiidift'erence to the ofh'vs of the would-be 
purchaser. The sale of curiosities, carpets, and stuffs is almost 
wholly conducted by delhilt^. or itineiaiit dealers, wlio brinp; their 
stores on donkey-back to the residences in the European ([uarter. 
From them must be procured the silks, brocades, or \'eb et«. the 
metal work or enamel work, the embroideries or carpets, the painted 
mirrors or pen-cases, which tlie collector may wish to take back to 
Europe. The foremost among these delluh. alike for the rptality 
of their wares and the scale of their prices, appear to be the Jews. 
But the passing- traveller will find it difficult to procure anything 
of much value, the rarities being commonly bespoken in advance 
by resident customers, and some weeks being required before a 
fresh stock can be collected by the dealers among their private 
clients. Such a place as a shop whither, after European fashion, 
one can go and see a Large variety of articles spread out, before 
making one's choice, is unknown in Persia. 

The street scenes in Teheran are not to be compared, from the 

artistic point of view, with those that may Ite witnessed either in 

„ the great Indian cities or in the cld capitals of Central 

Street life , . , _ . , 

Asia. ^Vitli the Kajar Dynasty, a hundred years ago, 

came in a new and soberer fashion in dress as .well as a change of 
ruler, s. The turban has gradually disappeared and i-. worn only 
l)y merchants, /upfs, si/ijid-t, and midhihs. The flowing robes and 
daring colours of the Ea'-t, such a- one may see alike in Benares 
and Bokhara, have been exchanged for tight-fitting garments of 
European or semi-European cut. and for neutrsd tints such as dark 
blues, browns, greens and greys, with a very plentiful admixture 
of uncompromising black. There is manifold jostling iii the streets 
and bazaars, and everywhere are the contrast and variety so in- 
separable from Asiatic life, and from a crowd where three out of 
four men are mounted ; but there are not the kaleidoscopic change 
and glitter that bespeak the true and unredeemed Orient. A good 
deal of colour, however, as well as of noise, is lent to the sti-eet life 
of the_ capital by the number of soldiers, in every variety of uniform, 
\vho are seen lounging alxmt the streets, and by the military bands, 
which play in the public squares,* their favourite time being the 

' In 1887 an entire set of instruments for a band of sixty persons was pre- 
rented by the British Government to the Shah ; but the Persian ban'll haviip^ been 
taught to play French instruments, ■v\'hich are in a different key or pitch, they 
were relegated to the Museum. 
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i^o-called ‘ Royal Air/ which has considerable merits, and was, I 
believe, composed by the French bandmaster, M. Lemaire. Soldiers 
in Prussian helmets, soldiers in sheepskin shakoes, soldiers in cloth 
busbies, soldiers with sartorial reminiscences of nearly every army 
in Europe, are encountered on all sides. \ ery apparent too are 
the city police, about 300 strong, organised and commanded by an 
Italian, Fount Iklonteforte, who, after being an officer in Bomba’s 
army at Naples, retired to Austria, and was passed on either by 
the Emperor of that country, or. more probably, by himself, to the 
service of the Shah. They are constantly to be seen hanging 
about the guardhouses which are scattered through the town, and 
their black uniform, with violet velvet facings, is decidedly smart 
and picturesque. Queerest, however, and most parti-coloured of 
the street figures of Teheran are the shatirx, or royal runners, who 
precede the Shah whenever he goes out, ruuniug in front of his 
horse or carriage. They .strike a stranger, unacquainted with the 
Court history of Per.sia, with amused astonishment, their costume 
being an apparent cross between that of a liveried servant and a 
harlequin at a pantomime. They wear white stockings, green 
knee-breeches, a red coat with large .skirts and green breast-facings, 
and a tall erection upon the head, surmounted by a sort of coloured 
crest like a cock's comb. In their hand they carry a staff or wand, 
feiome writers have too hastily attributed this amazing uniform 
to the fanciful taste of His reigning Majesty : therein at once ex- 
aggerating the fancy and ignoring the conservative instincts of 
that monarch. As a matter of fact, this dress is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of that which was worn by the xhatirs of tire Sefavi kings in 
the halcyon da 3 ’s at Isfahan, two and three centuries ago ; and 
what is apt to look ridiculous in a semi-modernised court and 
capita] was. no doubt, in thorough keeping with an age and a 
ceremonial of almost barbaric splendour.* 

‘ For an interesting illustration of tiiis uniform as worn by the shutirs in the 
(lays of Fath .\li Shah, ride an admirable engraving from a drawiny bv J p 
Morier {.'Second Journey, p. 3S7), representing the entry of the Shah into Teheran 
in 1S1.5. Dr. Fryer, in lOTii, ilescribed their costume thus : ■ The .Shotters are the 
only men who wear Plumc~ of Feathers in their Turbats, small Bells about their 
U U'tes, Truncheons in their Hands, Hor-e-CToaths over their Shoulders, richly 
Finbroidered on iscarlet. Packthread Slioe- on their Feet, ami close Jerkins with 
Breeches below their Knees’ {TrareU in Persia, p. 232). In the Sefavean days 
however, the shatirs were much more than ornamental lovul lacqueys They 
were members of a guild in which no one could graduate’ as a master shatir 
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Estimates of the population of Teheran vary hetween poles as 
remote as is the case Tshth every statistical calculation in Eersia. 

I was informed, however, that the most reliable conpmta- 
Population ... . .. n i i 

tion. determmecl upon a joint reckoning oi the births and 

deaths in the city and of the amount of food brought for con- 
sumption into its bazaars, fixed the present total at from 200. ()00 
to 220,000 ; though, on the other hand, some old residents would 
not admit a larger figure than 175,000. Twenty j'ears ago. l)efore 
the structural changes of which I have s])oken were commenced, 
the most generous estimate of the total was 120,000 — a fact which 
is in itself the best justification of the policy of the royal ^Edile. 
The capital is said to contain about 4,000 Jews, possessing ten 
synagogues and several schools, and engaged for the most part 
in trade, as dealers, vintners, and physicians. Here, as else- 
where in Persia, the Jews are obliged to walk circumspectly; but 
they are not subject to the outbreaks of religious fanaticism which 
sometimes occur farther south, in the more bigoted atmosphere of 
Isfahan and Shiraz, and of which I shall require to speak when 
writing about those cities. There is also a large colony of Arme- 
nians (1,000) in Teheran, with two churches of their own, to which 
I have before alluded : but the Persian Armenian will also more 
appropriately come up for discussion when I treat of the settlements 
in Azerbaijan and at Julfa. There are further said to be several 
hundred Parsis. or Guebi’es, in the capital, mostly engaged in coi’re- 
spondence with their mercantile head-quarters at Yezd and Kerman. 

without a test that wouti startle even a moC.ern University siu-intur. The a^- 
pirant to the honour was required to run on foot and fetch twelve arrow,', one 
by one, from a pillar at the distance of one league and a half from the palace 
gate of Isfahan, the entire distance to be covered between sunrise and sunset 
being, therefore, 3G league,-, or 108 miles. The day fixed for the ceremony 
was a great public lioliday. Everyone, from the sovereign downwards, was 
interested in the success of the candidate. Jlinister' and grandees galloped at 
his side to encourage him : ever}’ variety of fruit and provision was eagerly offered 
to him by the sympathetic crowd. Chardin witnessed and descriljed one such 
ceremony on Hay 26, 1667, when the successful shutir took nearly fourteen hours 
to cover the distance. But he mentions another runner who, in the reign of Shah 
Sefi, did it in twelve hours. — Travels (edit. Langles, vcl. iv. p. 35 ; edit. Lloyd, 
vol. ii. p. 153). Vide also Tavernier, book iv. cap. v. The shatirs, as a class, were 
an institution of much earlier origin. They are mentioned by the Venetian Josafa 
Earbaro at Tabriz. 200 years before Chardin, in 1474; and are undoubtedly a 
legacy from far older times. In 1st Kings i. 5, we read ; ‘ Then Adonijah the 
son of Haggith exalted himself, saying, I will be king : and he prepared himself 
chariots and horsemen, a.ndfft}/ men to run before him.’ 
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The gardeners of the British Legation were once almost wholly 
recruited from this class.* 

But by far the most startling consequence of the new order of 
things is the increase in the number of Europeans now resident in 
European til® Capital. As late as 1851 Mr. Binning reported that 
element only European foreigners were the staffs of the various 

Legations, a few officers in the army (the majority having left 
because they could not get their pay), two or tlinv French and 
Italian shopkeepers, and an Englishman employed by the Shah to 
translate the foreign journals to him and to edit his otwi pet news- 
paper. In 1865 TIr. Mounsey found this total swollen to fifty. 
But at the time of my visit, in the autumn and winter of 1889, it 
was estimated to have risen to nearly 590 persons. The increase 
is not in the official element. They — i.e. the dqfiomats, the officers 
of the Telegraph Department, a few Austrian and Russian officers 
in the anny, and one or two other employe.s of the Persian Govern- 
ment — remain at about the same figure. So. it may be said, do the 
missionaries, the merchants, and the few globe-trotters who mav be 
annually driven by a vagabond fancy to Teheran. It is in the 
large number of speculators, small traders, would-be concessionaries, 
wandering checaliers d'inihidr)e, et hoc geiiH^ omne — all the goodly 
crew, in fact, who live to illustrate the phrase that ‘ where the car- 
case is, there will the eagles [surely a mistranslation for vultures !] 
be gathered together ’ — it is in these that the main increase has 
taken place ; and in time we may e.vpect the streets of Teheran to 
present as many models of the sartorial degradation of Europe as 
do those of Cairo or Constantinople. The elements of this polyo-lot, 
but, unfortunately, monochrome, society ai-e necessarily thrown 
somewhat together ; and in their idiosyncrasies, foibles, combina- 
tions, rivalries, and projects is to be found an inexhaustible fund 
of local gossip, as well as almost the sole source of non-poHtical 
interest. 

There is but one Embassy at Teheran— that which is occu- 
Forei<?ii pied by the representative of the Sultan : a compliment 
Legations ^jjicli could hardly fail to be exchanged between the two 
great Mohammedan Powers. Europe is, however, represented by 

• Guebre, which moan- ■ infidel.' and i> tlie -aine as Giaour, is, of course not 
their own ii,ame, but only a term of opprobrium applied to them by the Mussul- 
mans. Until 188-2 they paid a special jrzU-li or poll-tax to the Persian Govern 
ment : but, through the intervention of the Driti-h Legation, thi- invidious tax 
was repealed. 
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six Legations — tliose of Great Britain, llmsia, France, (jcnnauy, 
Austria, and Italy. A Belgian ^Minister Resident was also expected 
at the time of ray visit, and a Dutch Charge-d’ Affaire' had heen 
appointed by his Government. America sent a Miui'ter Jie.sident 
for the first time in 188d. Most of these diplomats po'se'' comfort- 
able residences situated in large and well-shaded conipounds, similar, 
though inferior, to that belonging to the British Minister. I could 
not ascertain that, with the exception of the British and Russian 
IMiuisters and the Tiirki.sh Ambassador, they have much, if any- 
thing at all. to do ; and, to the majority of their number I should 
imagine that the post offers itself either as an honourable exile or 
as an interesting repOse. 

Teheran has been much abused as a capital. It has I)eeu 
attacked for having no river — which is true, although of such 
\dvan- Persian cities as are better endowed in that respect it 
tages and must be Said that, during four-fifths of the year, the river 
tage”as" is Seldom more than a streamlet. Lady Sheil went .so 
ciiintal fjjj, declare that, as a capital, it had nothing what- 

ever in it.s favour. I do not agree with these opinions. Looking 
at the question mainly from a political point of view, I am disposed 
to think that Teheran is about the best capital that Persia could 
produce, and that Agha Mohammed Shah showed to the full his 
statesmanlike foresight in selecting it as his seat of government. 
The objections to the present site are maiidy advanced on sanitary 
grounds. The Avater supply is indubitably meag-re and costly, an 
attempt to divert the River Karij to the city having 1 leen abandoned, ‘ 
and the entire needs of the population being dependent upon kamd.'t 
dug from the Elburz. ^Situated, moreover, in the hollow of the 
plain, it is said that the infiltration of the surrounding moisture 
causes malarial fet'ers. which have already produced an increase in 
the recorded cases of typhoid. It is further said that the drainage 
is atrocious, which is probably true of all Persian town'. At 
Teheran the svsteui adopted has one advantage, which, if not con- 
dncive to health, is, at any rate, less obnoxious to the senses than 
the paraded abomination of other Eastern cities. Each house is 

' This attempt was made by Haji Mirza A,irhassi, the eccentric minister of 
Mohammed Sliah, who had a passion for public works, and it %\ns successfully 
executed. Upon his commencing a similar experiment with the Jajrud on the 
Ea.'tem side, the complaint' of the villaerers of Veramin .at the hc's of tlieir water 
supply caused the work.s to be abandoned; as al'O were tliose of tlie Kanj, after 
the tail of the Haji. 
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provided witli a shaft, sunk into the ground to a depth of thirty 
or forty feet, from the bottom of which four lateral shafts run into 
the soil. When all these are filled, the whole is clo^^ed and sealed 
up. This certainly does not .sound very nice : but between Oriental 
systems of sewerage it would be difficult to discriminate. 

On the other hand, the city is situated at an altitude of 3,800 
feet above the sea ; during the greater part of the autumn, winter, 
P()i:tic.i.l spring months the climate is delightful ; and, when 

merits scorcliing heats of summer begin to prevail, there is 

an easy and rapid retreat to the mountain-sloj^es, where life under 
tents and the trees, though not exhilarating, is endurable. But 
the grounds upon which I should prefer to rest my defence of the 
site are political. Here, too, adverse critics have declared that the 
city lies exposed to Russian attack and invites aggression. I do 
not agree. Teheran is nearly 500 miles by road from the Russian 
frontier at Julfa, on the Araxes, whence, as conducting to the north- 
west capital, Tabriz, an invasion would doubtless begin ; and, if 
Persia did not stop Russia before those 500 miles were passed, she 
would never stop her anywhere. The sole remaining alternative 
on the north is the Resht-Kazvin route, crossing the main range 
of the Elburz, than which an army posted for jjurposes of defence 
could not solicit a better position. If, on the other hand, as I have 
argued in my chapter upon Khorasan, invasion were to come from 
the north-east quarter, how much better would the Shah be able 
to meet it from Teheran, than from Isfahan. The choice of a capital 
must, however, in the main, be detemiined, not by its exposure, or 
the reverse to a single possible euemy. but by its central or cen- 
tralising position, and by its ready command of the routes leadincr 
to the most valuable provinces of the kingdom. It is in this 
respect that Teheran is so admirably placed. Situated but little 
more than midway between the eastern and western capitals 
Meshed and Tabriz, it commands the important provinces of which 
they are the governing centres. At the same time, it is in close 
proximity to, and in easy yet defensible communication with, the 
northern maritime provinces, for which it may hereafter require to 
strike a blow. Lastly, it stands as a sort of advanced outpost to 
the elder capitals of Isfahan and Shiraz, upon which, in the event 
of disaster in the north, it would always be possible to fall back 
So far, therefore, from thinking that Persia would be the better or 
the stronger for a change of capital to a more southerly site I 
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sliould regard sncli a movement as the voluiitarv al)andonment of a 
strategical position of no mean advantage, and as an enconragenient 
to Muscovite cupidity. 

Among other semi-Europeaii attractions of Teheran at the time 
of mv \ isit was tlie posse.ssion of a racecourse and an annual race- 
meeting. It is true that in neither respect were European 
coiir-o standards rigorously maintained. For instance, there was 
no turf : but, as a Persian horse seldom, if ever, treads upon turf in 
the course of a life-time, it would clearly have been superfluous to 
humour him on this solitary occasion. The gravelly plain outside the 
city, which is flat enough and big enough to race upon for a whole 
day without stopping, accordingly answered the purpose very well. 
Nor was there a ■ ring ’ at Teheran, betting being an imprudent 
venture when the winner was so uniformly apt to be drawn from 
the stable of the sovereign. The jockeys were small lioys, clad in 
loose trousers and coloured tunics. The races were of various 
leng-ths, the most important being the longest, which completed 
the circuit of the wall no fewer than .«ix times. Eastwick, who 
has left the most minute account of the Teheran race-meetins 
that I know,' measured the course, and found it to be two miles 
minus thirty and a half yards in circumference: 'O that eleven and 
three-quarter mile.s was the length of what I miglit call tlu' ‘(’up 
course ' at Teheran. Thi.^ distance he saw covered in what seeni' 
to me the very respectable time of twenty-^ix minute- iwenty- 
nine seconds. It mu-t be remembered that in a country whei'e 
all movement is on hor-eback. and where very lontr di-tances 
require to be covered by that means, endurance i- of greater 
average value than speed. Nor do the Persians, so far a- I know, 
advance the ludicrou.s defence of short -distance speed-te-ts with 
which we are familiar in countries nearer home — that thev are 
indispensable to improve the breed of the native animal. 

In no respect are Teheran and it.s environs more peculiar, and 
in no fashion can the nature and circumstance of Eastern royalty 
be better typified, than in the number of royal palaces 
and country seat- which may almost be said to crowd 
the suburbs of the capital. It is as though all the present and pa-t 
royal residences in the neighbourhood of London — Kew. Hampton 
Court. Chiswick, and Greenwich Hospital, were kept for the sole u-e 
of the sovereign, and in his or her absence were allowed lo fall 

' Journal of a Diplomatv^ vol i [tp. 20r»-L‘7i). 
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into unarrested decay. Of these Persian palaces the one that is 
best known in history is the Negaristan (or Picture-gallery) built 
by Path Ali Shah,* and the farourite country resort of himself and 
his colossal seraglio. In those days the Negaristan was more than half 
a mile outside the walls of the contracted Teheran, whose history 
and disappearance I have chronicled ; but the more ambitious 
projection of Nasr-ed-Din Shah has brought it well within the 
limits of the modern city ; whilst his mercantile instincts have 
lately induced him to sell the grounds in plots for building sites. 
In the early part of the century it was described as a lovely 
retreat, with umbrageous gai’dens, interspersed with imarets 
(pavilions), holali Feriughis (octagonal kiosques, so called because 
their shape was supposed to resemble a Feringhi's, or European's, 
hat), cascades, and tanks. Sir E. K. Porter, who visited and 
described it in 1818. went into positive raptures over its beauty. It 
was a ‘ Hortus Adonidis’ a ‘ bower of fairy-land,’ • the very garden 
of “ Beauty and the Beast, ’ ' whilst the palace itself was • an 
earthly imitation of the houris’ abodes.' And when the suscep- 
tible baronet came to the bath-room, bis poetical transports could 
scarcely find words in which to depict the image of the sporting 
naiads and the uxorious monarch looking on. The place is never 
occupied by the present Shah, and is now fast falling to ruin. The 
name was given to it in consequence of the contemporary oil- 
paintings by which it was, and still is, adorned. Fath Ali Shah 
never built or occupied a palace anywhere without immortalising 
himself, and his regiment of sons, and his crown and jewels and 
throne, and. above all, his wasp-like waist and ambrosial beard, in 
canvas, upon the walls. There are two such paintings in the 
Negaristan. One is a somewhat undistinguished picture of the 
Shah and some of his sons, but the more widelv known is an 
illustration of the monarch surrounded by his sons and chief 
ministers of State, seated upon the Takht-i-Taous. and receivino- 
in solemn audience the plenipotentiaries of European Powers. The 
Shah and his sons occupy the end of the apartment, and upon 
either wall advance to his presence two long lines of life-size 
figures— fifty in all ; those in the place of honour, nearest the 
.sovereign, being the rival representatives of Great Britain and 
France. An historical anachronism appears to have been perpe- 

■ Tancoifrne savs that the original blurting was built for Abbas Mirza bv his 
minister Mirza Bnziirg. 
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trated here, with a view of representing, not so much a single 
incident, as the events of an entire period. Accordingly, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Harford Jones, Sir Gore Onseley, and the French 
General Gardanne, all figure in the pictures, being recognisable both 
by their uniforms and their features. The Englishmen's dre.ss con- 
sists of a three-cornered cocked hat, laced red coat with hugfe skirts, 
white breeches, and the then obligatory Persian red stockings pulled 
up above the knee. These paintings, which possess the very highest 
historical importance, and which in so dry a climate have been 
admirably preserved, were the work of Mohammed Hasan Khan, 
one of the most eminent artists of the period. As works of art. 
whilst violating all laws of perspective and all requirements of 
light and shade, they are yet admirable also, and, in their stiff 
angularity of pose, suggest no unfair idea of what was then the 
most rigid and ceremonious Court of the East. 

In an upper chamber of the same pavilion, Mirza Abul Kasim, 
the Kainiakam,' or Grand Vizier, of Mohammed Shah (the father 
of the present monarch), wa.s strangled in 1835, by order of his 
royal master, who therein followed an example set him by his 
predecessor, and set one him.'clf that was duly followed by his .son. 
It must be rare in history to find three successive sovereigns who 
have put to death, from jealous motives only, the three ministers 
who have either rai.-ed them to tlie throne or were at the time 
of their fall filling tlu' highest office in the State. Such is the 
triple distinction of Path -Vli, Mohammed, and Nasr-ed-I)in 
Shahs. 

An adjoining pavilion was devoted to the tinderua, or ladies’ 
quarter ; and here the visitor i.s conducted to a subterranean bath- 
room, in the centre of which is a circular pool, lined with 
blue tiles, whilst at the extremity of the chamber is an 
inclined plane of polished marble,'- down which it is understood 
that the shiftless naiads, over whom Sir R. K. Porter waxed 
poetical, used to slide into the arms of their royal adorer, and were 
by him pitched into the pool — a feat of no common exertion, con- 

‘ He was the son of Mirza Buzurg, also known as the Kaimakam, who was 
the great Minister of Abbas Mirza, the Prince Pioyal at Tabriz. When Mirza 
Buznrg died, his son succeeded to his position and title with Abbas Mirza, and. 
upon the latter's death in 18.3.3, with Jlohammed t^hah. But his hauehty and 
imperious demeanour rendered his fall certain. 

- Binning (Tiro Travel, vol ii. cap xxi.x.) made the discovery tl:at thi.s 

slide was sheeted with zinc ; but no one else has ratified the discovery, or will. 



>idpriiio- that it is at some distance. I will refrain from reflections 
about the ‘ vanished peals of laughter and the songs once warbled 
bv ruby lips,’ leaving such flights of the fancy to the late American 
Minister in Persia, who was well qualified to bear the vacant mantle 
of Sir K. K. Porter.' 

Outside the walls the most conspicuous eminences and the 
most advantageous sites have likewise been monopolised by the 
Kasr-i- palace-building craze of the Kajar dynasty. Of these 
Kajar edifices the most prominent in any view of Teheran is 

that known as the Kasr-i-Kajar (Castle of the Kajars, irreverently 
transliterated by the English sergeants who came to Persia in the 
first quarter of the century to instruct the native army, as ■ Castle 
Cadger ’), or Takht-i-Kajar — i.e. Throne of the Kajars. It is 
situated upon an elevation about two miles to the north of the 
modern walls. From a distance this building has a most imposing 
appearance, for it rises from a base of foliage in a number of white 
tiers, one above the other, culminating in a sort of castle at the 
top.- The Persians entertain the most grotesque notions of its 
architectural importance, and have been known to assert its supe- 
riority to Windsor Castle or Versailles. A nearer approach dissi- 
pates the fond but foolish illusion. It is then seen to merit com- 
parison with a European palace, whether of sovereign or of subject, 
about as appositely as might a harbour bumboat with a man-of- 
war ; the successive tiers consisting only of earthen terraces faced 
with brick, and once adorned with lakes and fountains, which, like 
most such things in Persia, have gone to ruin. The palace at the 
top contains a variety of pictures of scenes and persons dating from 
the time of Path AH Shah, and in one of the pavilions in the 
grounds is, or was. a portrait of the English • Beau Bruminel ’ of 
Persia. Istarji, or Strachey. who accompanied Sir John Malcolm’.s 
Mission, and created such an impression as an Adonis that Fath 
Ali Shah composed an ode in his honour and had his picture 
painted for most of his jjalaces here and at Isfahan. In the Kasr- 
i-Kajar he was framed between the mythic heroes. Zal and 
Afrasiab— an apotheosis which I am not aware that any other 
Englishman ha- ever attaiiied. 'When the King moved with the 

' Pci’-na (Old iht' Prr.dann^ p, 7s. 

Illu.-tmtioii- of the Kai-r-i-K.i,iar appear in tlie work- of JIalcolm, Jlorier. 
(ni-clev, etc : l.ut bv far the bc.-t .are a number of plate,- in P, Costek sumptuou- 
w.irk, ^folHlllll iifx Mndcntrf ,/,■ PI. hiii lix , lx ^ 
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pick of his harem in the summer months to Sultanieli, the rot of 
the ladies were left hc'hiiid in this castle. He is said to have con- 
tented himself with the modest total of one hundred upon I liv'c 
occasions, but Persian tradition fixes the nunil)erof the di'coii'olari -. 
as seven hundred. 

Other palaces, or summer villas, or shooting-boxes of the Shah. 



PALACE OF ESHP.ETABAD 

on the northern .side of the capital, are Sultanetabad, GUO feet 
Other above Gulahek on the hill-slope, a building constructed by 
ralace^ the present Shah, and adorned with Persian fre-coe' of 
European, and particularly of English, scene.-, anmug which may 
be noticed the Lobby of the House of Commons, the interior of a tine 
London restaurant, and the nave of a cathedral ; showing that Hi- 
Majesty has most accurately discerned the three leading iutlueiices 
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ill the lives of Eaglishmen ; ‘ Eshretabiid, a very pretty place, of 
which I give an illustration, where the main pavilion is occupied by 
the Shah, and seventeen smaller pavilions, situated round a lake, 
bv the ladies who accompany him (a creditable reduction from the 
standards of his great grandfather), and where also is to be seen a 
painting of Fath Ali seated in durbar with the foreign ambassadors 
before him; Xiaveran, orXioberan: Agdasieh, near Niaveran ; 
Xejefabad ; and Suleimanieh. of which I have spoken in Chapter II. 
These are all in the immediate neighbonrhood of Teheran, and the 
majority of them are situated on the hill-slope known as Shimran,^ 
a cultivated belt extending for a length of about twenty miles 
along the base of the great scaip ot the Elburz, that towers like 
a prodigious natural rampart above the plain of Teheran on the 
north. Fath Ali Shah .set the example of retreat to this cooler, 
because more elevated, .site: and the large number of trees and 
gardens which have been planted in consequence of its since 
universal adoption is said to have had a \'ery appreciable elfect in 
lowering the temperature and increasing the rainfall of the 
capital. 

One result of the royal partiality for suburban residences has been 
the construction or the improvement ot the roads that lead thereto 
i)(.>,hvii road, planted for the 

Tt'i’*-’ most part with tret'.s. leads to Clulahek on the north ; and 
another such road, affording tbe solitary carriage-drive of Teheran, 
conducts between .-tiff' row.- of poplar.s in a sti'aight line north-east, 
towards vet another villa, known, from the rocky eminence on 
which it is placed, as Doshan-Tepe for the Kabbit Hill). The rock 
i- an iitrlv excre-cence from thr plain at the distance of three miles 
from the city ; and the palace is from the out.sicle a yet uglier ex- 
crescence upon the rock. It is. liowever, a favourite Imnting-lodge 
of the Shah's when he goes shooting in the ueighhouriug mountains, 
wliich are kept as a royal preserve. At the foot of the rock is a large 
and sliadv garden, where, in a long row of cages or dens, are kept 
the wild hea>ts of tlu' Shah's menagerie. The animals themselves 
struck me as fine .specimens, hut they were badly housed, and 
their niiinber was small. The popularity of the place, however, as 

' Excellent rlc=crif.tir.ii' nf tbi- p<Tbi-i- nre s'iveii by Stack (Six Montlist in 
Pr-rsin. vol. ii. jip. l.'.WmT). and Or-olb- ( f.r Cinicii>e ft In pj). 2.S3_5). 

- The popiibar etimrdocy — .Sbi-iii-i-rran, i.c. Ei-lit of Iran— is aa-ain absurd. 
Sliiinrau is an old Persian wonl. tbe oriLrin and meaning of which are unknown. 
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Si sort of Iranian Jardin des Plantes, or Zoo. is evidenced by the 
rent of 500 ]:mns per annum exacted by the crown from the lessee 
of a small coffee-house at the entrance of the garden. In the 
neighbourhood of Doshan-Tepe are two other roval shooting-boxes, 
Kasr I iruz to the south, and Surkheh Hissar to the north. Further 
to the east is a more considerable hunting-lodge on the banks of 
the Jajrud. 

The Shah, as I have indicated, is not the sole patron of the 
slopes of Shimran. His sons and the nobility in geiieral have 
British followed the royal example, and there are many tasteful 
Legation and beautiful residences perched on the hill-sides or 

at Guianek ^ 

hidden m the valleys. Ot these, by no means the least 
agreeable is the summer residence of the British Legation in the 
village of Gulahek, about six miles from the northern gate of the 
capital, and said to be 700 feet higher in elevation. The seignorial 
rights of this village — the lordship of the manor, in fact — were pre- 
sented by Mohammed Shah to Sir John Campbell in 1835; the 
grounds and garden, in which stand the Minister’s residence, were 
the gift of the reigning sovereign. Under the terms of these 
concessions the villagers of Gulahek, which consists of about 100 
houses, enjoy quite peculiar privileges, being exempt from the 
obligations both of conscription and of the billeting of troops. Their 
assessment is payable to the British Government, and is levied by 
the Legation. Petty jurisdiction is e.xercised among them by a 
village liedliJiod'i for headman), wlio is nominated by the British 
Minister, and is responsible to the member of the Legation invested 
with Consular functions. As at Teheran, there are more than 
one edifice in the enclosure belonging to the Mission ; but the main 
building alone is of any size. This is supplemented bv a great 
Indian durbar-tent, which is pitched outside and serves as a dining 
and drawing room during the summer months. The surrounding 
garden is a dense thicket of trees, and, tliongh not comparable with 
what we style a garden here, is yet far better adapted to the torrid 
climate, from which its shade in the summer affords an invaluable 
piotection. The recent purcha.se of a neighbouring garden, with 
its water-supply fevery gallon of the precious fluid having a well- 
ascertained and costly market value), has added to the attractions 
ot a residence without which it would he impossible for the staff 
ot a European Legation to remain at the capital during the hot 
months. Kussia is similarly favoured in the possession of the 
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villao'e of Zarii'ancleli. a little to the north- vve^t of Gulahek. for 
which they claim analogous privileges. The French lease a resi- 
dence at Tejrish, a mile higher up the mountain, where, in the 
Court of an Ihianv-ndeli, is what claims to be the largest chendr in 
Persia. The Turks own grounds in the same neighbourhood. The 
CTei'inans were till recently tenants of the English in Gulahek, 
and now live at Dizashub. The Austrians are leaseholders at 
Rustamabad. 

Before I quit the northern outskirts of Teheran T must pay 
the tribute of one more parting paragraph to the mighty niountain- 
sentinel Demavend. The shapely white cone, catting so 
keenly and so high into the air, becomes so familiaj' and 
cherished a figure in the daily landscape, that on leaving Teheran 
and losing sight thereof (which, if he be journeying in a southerly 
direction, he does not do for 1 (jn miles), the traveller is cou.'_cious of 
a very perceptible void. Demavend i.s a volcano, not. as some have 
said, wholly extinct. Imt rather in a state of suspended animation. 
There is no record of eruptimi during the historic period, but 
columns of smoke are sometimes seen to ascend from the fi'sui'es, 
particularly from the Dud-i-Kuh (or Smoky Peak) on the soutliern 
side. It i.s very strange that no mention i.s made of the mountain 
by Chardin, whose keen vision overlooked but little: or 1 a Pietro 
della \'alle. who passed almost at it- base. Hanwav, in fill, 
.speaks of it as ■ the great mountain Demoan on which tJie IVrsians 

say that the Ark rested.' d'he first to acconqdish the a.scent the 

Persians having always believed and declared, like the Armenians 
in tlie case of Ararat, that it was not to be climbed by mortal man 
—was TIr., afterwards Sir, W. T. Thomson, in ISoG. d’he French 
naturalist. Aucher Ploy, met Thomson coming down from the top, 
and himself ascended a few day? later. Since that date Demavend 
has been frequently ascended by members of the various Legations 
in Teheran, the cbmb being neither difficult nor dangerous, but 
inteitsely fatiguing. For long an irreconcilable divergence Ijetween 
the trigonometrical and other calculation.? of its height, arrived at 
by different travelh-rs or men of science, prevailed. the estimates 
ranging from 1 l.-PHi to 21. .500 feet. General Schindler, as the 
result of a condfiiied trigonometrical and barometrical measurement 
gives the true, altitude as 1!». loo fe.-t,' From the summit, which 

' ■ on Demavend.- fn.m Pm, ,, <h luj. ,.f tl„- It.G.S. (new series), vol x 
pp. s.e-S!) (Ih.ss); ,;,lr al-o • Aceuunts of Ascent.' by W. T. Thomson, in ]s:t6. 
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consists of a crater filled with snow and ice, a horizon of 50, 000 
square miles is unrolled in clear weather. This i^ what i\Ir. 
Stack, in 1881, had to say of the view : — 

The crater is some :.’00 yards in diameter, girt with a ring of yellow 
rocks of nearly pure sulphur, exhaling a pestiferous smell. Tlie hollow 
is entirely filled up with snow. From the rocks Teheran can be seen, 
and the Kohrud Mountains 160 miles .south of it ; the Great Kavir 
can be dimly perceived through its haze of heat to the south-east ; 
while to the north — a faint blue field under the horizon — stretches the 
Caspian behind the cloudy forests of 3Iazanderan. On the right hand 
and on the left were mountains of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in lieight ; 
we over-looked them all with theii- thinly-scattered snows. But wb.it 
a lifeless pi’ospect ! Teheran so many miles away, and all tlie rnst 
mere desert and crag and desolation, with here and there a village lost 
on the hare mountain-side. 

I now pass to the environs of Teheran on the south, and shfdl 
conclude this chapter with some brief notes about tlie sole localities 
Southern thei’e iiivite attention — viz. tlie .^hrine of Shah Abdul 

envnoii .1 Azim, tile I'cmaiii" of JJliey. or Bhages. and the ruins of 
■\'eramin. A Persian city— nmch more a Persian capital — is ill off 
that cannot boast of .some noted nnniuyirh’li, or saint s tomb 
(literally, descendant of nii Imam), to serve as an oliject ot pil- 
ttrimao'e and mao'iiet of alri'acfion. Teheran is tlius endowed in 
respect of the mausoleum and sanctiiaiy of Shah Abdul Azim. 
lieposing beneath a goldeii-plated dome, whose -cintillations I had 
seen from afar wliile riding towards the city, the remains of 
this holy individual are said to attnict an annual visitation of 
300,000 persons. I find that mo.st writers discreetly veil theii' 
ignorance of the identity of the saint by describing him as - a hoh' 
-Mussulman, who>e shrine is much frequented hy the piou' Teln- 
ranis.’ It ap 23 eai>. however, that long before the advent of Islam 
tliis bad been a .sacred .spot, as the sepulchre of a lady of great 
sanctitv, in which connection it m.ay be noted that the shrine is 
still largely patronised by women. Here, after the Mussulman 

Journal of ihe U If S. r ol. liii. p lOtt; by R T. Thonnon amt Lonl S. Keir. 
in bS.lS, in Proooeiliniji of the Jl.G.,'!. yo\. iii. p. 'l x by R. fi. Watson, in ihuL 
vol. vi. p. )0:t; and by E. .Stack, .fix Months in Per.Ja. vol. ii. cap. vii For 
further information, rife a leained lecture by Dr. Tietze, 'Vulcan Dcniavenrl,' in 
the I erhiindJuii<ii'H der Gesellsnlinff tur Prdhunde zn lierliti. l.SiS ; and trh. \. 
Carl Rosenburu, ‘ The Lar Valley and Demavenil ■ in Mittheil drr K mid A. tteoi/r 
Gesell. U7c«, isril. Jip. IFFUZ. ( '.unpare .Sir W. < )u-,elfy, Aonv f.,, i ol. in pp. 
3'2S..;!;!1 . and !)e Filippi, Viariyin in p. 'JUT. 
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conquest, was interred Imamzadeh Hamza, the son of the seventh 
Imam, Musa’el Kazim ; and here, flying from the Klialif Mutawak- 
kel, came a holy personage named Abul Kassem Abdul Azim, who 



EN'TEAyCE TO MOSQI E OF SHAH ABDUL AZIM 


lived in concealment at Ilhey till his death in about 861 a.d.' 
Snb'er|uentl V his fame oti'Ciired that ot hi' more illustrious pre- 

' Tlii" is rlie ac'h»nnf ^i\C’n l»y tliE* ppr^inii Kirab-i- dlajli'i. < piuriiii^ sheikh 
Naja"!!!. fiuotinir Ikirki. 
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decessor. Successive sovereigns, particularly tliose of tlie ivigning 
dynasty, have extended and beautified the cluster of buildinsjs 
raised above his grave, the ever-swelling popularity of which has 
caused a considerable village to spring up around the hallowed 
site. The mosque is situated in the plain, about six miles to the 
south-south-east of the capital, just beyond the ruins of Rhev. and 
at the extremity of the mountain-spur that encloses the Teheran 
plain on the south-east. A narrow-gauge line of raih — ihe onlv 
railroad in working order in Persia — runs from a station near the 
.southern gate of the city to the shrine, which is also approached 
by a tolerable cart-road. Of the railway I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. At a short distance from the terminus — for the 
line goes no farther — we come to the portal of a covered and 
crowded bazaar, leading down to the main gateway of the mosque. 
But the warning of a chain stretched across the entrance teaches 
n.s that this bazaar is Jnist, or sanctuary; and. where the ^loliam- 
medan criminal of the deepest dye can enter and abide with im- 
punity, the Christian visitor must pass nsiile. By skirting the 
bazaar it is possible, however, to arrive at a side court of the 
mosque, adjoining the main quadrangle with tlii‘ minarets and the 
golden dome, and into this no one seemed to object to our eiitei-- 
ing. To any ljut a iMnssuhnan visitor there i-. nothing to he 'pen 
except the crowd. 

Far more interesting than the sanctuary cr tlie woi-'liippers of 
the saint are the famous, but fast-disa]i])enring. riiiii' tr) wliicli it 
i:uiii,.of stands in such close proximity. 1 shall not here discus- 
E'lsy question whether the remains still visible at Bhey ai’e 

those of the famous Rhages or not. That they an? those uf tin- 
Arabian Rhev there can be very little doubt ; but whether the 
latter occupied jirecisely the same site as the I’arihian and th.- 
Acha?ineuian Rhag’es is j^erhaps more open to ([uestion. Sii- H. 
Rawlinson is. I believe, inclined to identify the latter with certain 
of the ruins in the neighbourhood of A erainin ; nor is it nut of 
keeping with the traditions of most Oriental cities of any great 
size that thev should at different epochs of their lifetime have occu- 
pied different sites. Leaving the vexed que-tion. however, t'> the 
.srn'c?/L’. I shall here, in narrating the history i>f Rhages. or Rliey. 
assume the identity of the two names. 

First comes the mvthical period, starting from a li-geiulary 
foundation bv the patriarch .^eth. and illumined by other great 
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traditional names. This we may dismiss. In the ^ endidad. liow- 
ever, occur the names of Rag'ha and ^ arena among the stations in 
Aiicifiit t5ie wanderings of the Aryans, which have an undeniable 

Kli.igi-s re.semblance to Rhages and Veramin. Next comes what 

may be termed the nebulous jiei’iod. of which little detinite is 
known, but echoes of which, loud though uncertain, have echoed 
down the galleries of time. The Rhages of this period was con- 
temporary with Babylon and Nineveh, and was reported to be 
a great city containing over a million souls. This was the Rages 
to which the Tobias of the Apocrypha set forth from Nineveh, 
guided by an angel in disguisix to recover the ten talents deposited 
with Gabael by his father. ‘ This, too. is suppo.sed to have been 
the Ragan of Judith.- where Nabuchodunosor smote Arphaxad in 
the mountain'. It is mentioned in the Behistun inscription as the 
place where the troops of Darius sou of Hystaspes captured the rebel 
Mede Pliraortes. Hither too came Alexander, in pursuit of Oarius, 
on the eleventli day of lii' march fr<im Ecbatana (Hamadaii ). The 
city is said to have been rebuilt by .Seleucus Nicator. and in the 
succeeding century to have been made his ca])ital by Ashk, or 
ArsacO'. the founder of tiie Rartluan empire, abeut i’>.r. 2oO. Finallv 
comes the tliii'd, or lii-turical. jieriod. dal ing from tlio Arab conquest, 
wlien. if we are to believe one tithe of what Arab and Persian 
histories liavi’ related, it was a most (ilienonieiial place. One .such 
clironiclei'. a native of Rhey biniselt, bred by a patriotism which 
exulte(l ill the lordly nianipularioii of figures, lias left ciii recoid 
that the citv contained OG (piarters. each witli lb M'ards. each with 
JU.OiHJ dwelline'-liouses and l.^MtO iiiO'ques. and in eacli iiiO'ipie 
l.UOO lamps of gold and silver, the total po]iiilatioii amounting to 
S.ObU.oOb persons. By other writer' it was termed the First of 
Cities, the .Spouse of the World, tlie -Market of the Tnii erse. Of 
more certain knowledge are the facts that it was the birthplace and 
one of the favourite residences of the renowned Harun-er-R;isliid ; 
that it was captured by Walimud of Gliuziii from the Bnyah 
dvna'tv in .l.Li. 1U27 ; that it became one of the two greai cities 
of the Seljiik sovereiLTii.'. the residence and the 'epulchre of Togrul 

' Tufnt. i. 14. i.v ~>. 

- Judith, 1 . .■■), ■ Kmc Xutnii-li. (lun.i.sor iiiailc war with Kmc -Vri.ha.x.si m the 
cre.at [ihaiii, wliieh i- the I'lain iii thi- borUiT' of tlaiian : ' amt ihid, \ • i;,. 

took also .\rphaxail ui tlie iiinuiii.uns of Ihrcaii ' It li.e hi-i n co!i]irtiirol. it' the 
book of Judith is to i.o II eluded as liistoueai, tli.it thi' lefeis to tl.e eampaivn of 
Datius agiinst I’livauite'. 
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15i‘g. and one of the capitals of Alp Ar-,l;in. rill' (treat IJen.' In the 
tenth cetittiry lal Isttikliri had dechiftal it (ohe the inrt'-t lloiiiAhing 
city ill the East after Tlaghdad, and had enlngisfd the hi )-.pittility and 
jioliteness of its people; - but in his disci'iniiiiiitiiiLt jnai'e we in.av 
find a sufficient corrective ot the arroitaiit boa'tiiiL’'^ to ivlucli 1 
have previously referred. Xow fell tlie twofold cat ii-t ropin' wluch. 
throughout the Ea.st, wherever ct pujiuhitioii. of pride, or (jf o[inleiice 
great examples were to be found, is associated with the nanit's of 
-Jenghiz Khan and Timur. The troops of the former took tin* 
city by storm in a.D. 1221. on which awful dav, savs a local his- 
torian, ‘ 700.000 respectable persons were .slain. In the nr'xr 
century the Great Tartar completed the work of de-f ruction ; and 
Don Ruy di Clavijo, passing in 1 014, found it ■ a great citv, all in 
ruins ; but there appeared towers and mosrptes ; and the naim' of 
the place was Xaharihrey (i.e. Shahr-i-Rhey).^ The town, however, 
revived sufficiently to fiecome one of the .seats of government of 
Timur .s younger son Shah Rukh; and here his grandson, the 
nerveless Khalil Sultan, who bartered an empire foj- the love ot 
the tascinating Shad-el-Mulk (Dtdight of the Kingdcmij. lived a 
tittul career of romance, tind tlied. Eroin rim death of Shalt Rukh 
tlie final decline of Rhey may he traced ; and succeeding ceiitiiries 
have witnessed the sti-ady decay and obliteration of it- i-emaiii', 
nntil they have reached the sorrowful condition in which they may 
now be observed. 

The fullest and most accurate account of the existing ruiu- of 
Rhey is to be found in the pages of Ker Rorterd accuinpanied bv a 

careful iilan. Some of the walK and tower' traced l)v 
It' rums . ^ 

him cannot now be so clearly defined, the lap'o of time, 
the advent of the railway, and the uiiexhau.sted inclitiation of the 
Teheranis. when they are in want of bricks to build a hou'e, to get 
them from Rhey for nothing, having comliint-'d to 'till further reduce 
the great heaps of (h'hris which mark the site. Porter traced the 
remains of a strong citadel on a projecting rocky ridgr' above the 

‘ lihey was one of the plat.-e-^ wlio^e •'iiiTendor w.t- coolly rlt-ni.'ii.tlp'l of Aly 
Ar-'laii by the Roman Emperor Roinanus Di»»irene'- hetoro he wouM f.nn->ont t-- 
parley with the Seljuk stovcrei.uii. Tlie latterV reply wa< the cninpaij-n 

^^luch re^'iiited in the ca[»tiire of the vaiiiirlorhiu-' Ca'^ar 
()r}pntnl Gtograph tj , p. 170. 

' y>n rraflre of EwJms.'cif (Hakluyt J^oc ), p 

’ Trarrl.-i^ \o\ i. pp. Compare aNo '>;i \V . O.i-flt y, //m/v -. -.mI h . 

pp. 1 7 l-ll'U. 
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plain. This was. no doubt, the arx. or acropolLs, and its outline can 
still be satisfactorily determined. Below this was a lower fortified 
enceinte, or citadel ; and encircling this, upon the plain, was a vast 
space surrounded bj" fortified walls, with its entrances masked by 
three great square towers, the whole forming a triangle with the 
arx as its apex. Such, briefly stated, appears to have been the 
form of the fortified part of ancient Rhey. At present the line of 
walls has resolved itself into prodigious mounds of broken brick 
and clay, from which coins have constantly been recovered, and to 
which visitors to Teheran are in the habit of going out with a 
spade or shovel for an afternoon's private excavation. They seldom 
return without some fragment of exquisite tile-work, still gleam- 
ing with that flame-like iridescence which is a perished secret of 
the past, but which is indescribaltly beautiful even upon the minute 
chips and splinters that are, as a rule, the sole reward of the spade. 
I am not aware that any scientific or systematic excavation has ever 
taken place in the mounds of Rhey. and it is one of the tasks which 
I should consequentlv recommend to the labour> of archa’ologists. 

There are, however, other and more substantial relics of the 
ancient city. The most conspicuous of these is a great circular 
Tower of tower, locally known as the Nakkara-Khaneh (or Drum- 
Yezid tower) of Yezid, which too ardent writers, with no ap- 
parent justification, have identified with the sepulchre of Togrul 
Beg, and with the man.-oleum of the lovers Khalil Sultan and 
Shad-el-Mulk. It is a great fal)ric, built of brick, entirely hollow 
inside, and roofless, from sixty to seventy feet in height and one 
hundred and twenty feet in exterior circumference, the outer surface 
being broken into a series of projecting angles, similar to the towers 
which I have previously noticed at Jorjan and Bostam. Around 
the summit is, or. rather, was, a cornice decorated with a Kufic in- 
scription. This structure has unfortunately been subjected in the 
last few years to a restoration so complete that it now presents the 
appearance of a brand-new fabric. The surrounding ground has 
been converted into a garden, with tanks and trees, and a stairwav, 
constructed in the wall, leads to the summit. From this point some 
idea may be gained of the outline of the ancient city. At a little 
distance to the east, and at the foot of the mountain, stand' a 
second ruined tower with Kufic cincture, of which, as it has not 
been restored, I present a photograph. Above this are the 
remains of a stone citadel, on tlie rock. 
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One relic there used to be nt Rhey of’ tlie famous period of the 
Sassanian kings. This was a senii-obliterated bas-ivlitT of a figure 
Rock mounted on horseback and armed with a sjiear. which wa^, 
sculptures sculped On a smoothed surface of rock, al )Ove what I have 
called the arx. The globe-crowned headdress and the style left no 
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whose likenesses at Naksli-i-Itnstaia and Sliapur I shall describe 
later on. In the latter part of Fatli Ali Shah’s reign, however, this 
bas-relief, in the true spirit of IVrsiaii restoration, was effaced to 
make waA' for a sculpture ri*pi'e>enting the long-bearded monarch 
spearing a lion ; and no one noAv seems to be aAvare of the history 
of this Avanton palimjisest.* At some distance lowei- down, another 
smoothed surface of rock, rising above a pretty pool known as the 
(_'ha.shmeh-i-Ali (or Fountain of Ali), exhibits Fath Ali Shah seated 
in high relief, with his Court — a nineteenth-century imitation of the 
Sassanian model, which has also been copied by Xasr-ed-Din Shah 
on the road through the Elburz into IMazanderan, and of Avhich it is 
difficult to say whether it is more pompous or absurd. An adjoining 
panel exhibit.s the same sovereign under a parasol, holding a falcon 
upon his Avrist, This is the sum total of what is to be seen at Ehey, 
In a desolate valley of the mountain-range at whose feet it lies is 
situated, at a considerable eleA-ation, the circular ‘ ToAver of Silence,' 
<.ir place of exposure of the Farsis of Teheran. Like its well-knoAvn 
namesakes at Bombay, it consists of a holloAv tower, in which the 
bodies of the dead are exposed upon ledges, to be devoured by 
birds of ]irey : but. unlike the structures of Bombay, its interior 
can be seeit by climbing to a higher point of tlie mountain. 

Between thirty and forty miles in a south-easterly direction from 
Teht'ran are the remains of yet another dead capital. Veramin. 

The present tOAvn is dominated by the Avails of a great 

WtrAiniii ... • T. 

mud tort, nanked with ba-^^tions and sloping iiiwarcls from 
the base. It Avas this great structure (of Avhich there is an excel- 
lent likeness in IMme. Dieidafoy's hook) Avhich I had seen upon the 
'iimmit of its nioniid while riding toA\'ards Teheran across the 
northern "kirts of the plain (ffi Veiamin, and which the tickle lioffit 
had transformed into huge detached pillars of mud. The village 
also contains the ruins of what AAas once a nio.st nolile mosque, 
attributed to Sultan Abu Said, the son of Sultan IMohamnied 
Kliodabundeh (i.e. Slave of God). Avhosetomb I have mentioned at 
Sultanieh. Scattered about the plain are other great Lde/cv. or 
similar earthen i'ortres>es. AAu'th towering walls of unbaked bricks 

' l e/e E. Flan'liii. /Av-.v’ /•/«•, plate .so. Illu-tratioiis of the original are 
uiveii 1>v OuM'lt'v, vol. iii. |»]atF riw.anrl W. Prit-F, Jouriial nf p . 

and the fact nf tlie rautilatnm i" mentiont*«l by Fraser in ls:>L Jonrnei/, 

\ol. li. p. It) Xevcrtlu'Ie— ^^tunrt, who wrote in 18H5, Lady Sheil clrc. 1850, 
PinninL'' in 1851. and Tt-^'-lx-r in all mrntiou and de-rribt' the Sassanian ha''- 
relief, wliich it i*- theu'f'>re clear that nut one of them had ever -^o much a> seen. 
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fused into a mass as solid as cement and as imperisliahle as stom^. 
Among these Eastwick characterises as the most remarkalile a 
great artificial mound at Asiabad. 200 feet high. Obo feet long, 
and 000 feet broad, on whose summit are the remain' of wliat is 
said to be an old fire-temple, built with unbaked bricks with 
alternate layers of stone, and rising to a maximum ludght 
of nearly forty feet. A third hilelt, known as Kaleh-i-lraj 
( Rhages ?), near the village of Jatlrabad, encloses with a thick 
mud wall, fifty feet high, a space, according to Eastwick. of l.SOO 
yards by l.oOO, or nearly a square mile.* The date and era of 
these prodigious structures are unknown and disputed : there is 
no hazard in referring them to a remote antiquity ; but. whatever 
their age, they recall a past when Persia was more powerful and 
more populous, even if less pacific or secure, than now : and their 
silent witness accentuates the pathos of the country’s ruin. 

' Eastwick’s is the best account of these ruins, vol. i. p. 282. For Verauhn 
proper I recommend A. Chodzko’s narrative in ,4««n?es A’s Vntjageii, IS.'iO, Part lit., 
and JIme. Dieulafoy's La Perse, pp. 140-1.54. 
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CHAPTP]R XII 

THE NORTHERN PROVI^XES 

For the King- of the North t-hall return, and shall set forth a multitude 
greater than the former, and shall certainly come after certain years with a great 
army and with much riche-f .' — Daniel xi. 13. 

In Chapter II. I have disembarked the newcomer to Persia at Resht, 
or rather at Enzeli, in the south-west corner of the Caspian, and 
Mazande ^ave Conducted him from thence to the capital ; in Chapter 
ran and YIII. I have begged his company as I ranged over the 
whole of Khorasan from the Herat border in the east, to 
A itrabad in the west ; in the last chapter I have .shown him the 
plain of Teheran, bounded on the north by the stupendous barrier 
of the Elburz Mountains. But on the far side of those mountains, 
where their northern skirts descend in wooded flounces to the 
Caspian, and between Resht and Astrabad, extends a range of 
cuuntrv. marked by so .strange an individuality, and so unlike any- 
thing else that is to be seen in any other part of Persia, that a 
work professing to treat of that country as a whole would err 
seriously in omitting any notice of it. Readers who have fol- 
lowed me so far will have pictured, and have justly pictured Persia, 
at least in the winter months, as for the most part a colourless, water- 
le.s.s, and treeless expanse, where wide deserts, with wPose monotonv 
the eye ache.*, roll their sandy levels to the base of bleak mountains, 
whose gaunt ribs protrude like the bone.s ot some emaciated skele- 
ton through a scanty covering of >oil. And yet within a few miles 
at the most of this cheerless scene, severed by a single but mio-luv 
mountain range, lies another Persia, so rich in water that malarial 
vapours are bred from the .stagnant swamps, so abimdantlv clothed 
with trees of the forest, that often a pathway can scarceh' be forced 
through the intricate jungle, so riotous in colour that the traveller 
can almost awake witli the belivt that he has been transported in 
sleep to .some tropical clime. 'J’he.-e extraordinary characteristics 
and this amazing change, are exhibited by the northern maritime 
2ti-i'vinces of iMazanderan and Gilaii. Mazanderan signihes 1/e- 
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(a Pehlevi, or old Persian word for inomitaius) and n nilrrn ,i fwirliiii, 
the inner part, whence its application to the women ' rjiiarfer.^ in a 
house), i.e. the hollow hetween the nioiintain> and the -ea. (dlan 
has been commonly said to he derived from a woi-d -ienifvine- 
mud; and this would certainly he appropriate to a ree-iijn in which 
that is the chief tangible commodity, and which an exll^•riellced and 
sympathetic traveller has summed up as ‘ moist, muggy, \ illainuus 
Gilan.’ But this derivation is disputed by sonu- proii's^ors. tliouuh 
I am not aware that they have found anything to suggest in its place. 
The name is, no doubt, adapted from the Gelm, who inhabited the 
south shores of the Caspian, and who bequeathed a title both to 
the sea, the country, and the princqtal local manufacture.* The 
characteristics of these two provinces are so similar, if not identical, 
a slight difference of latitude being the only serious disparity to 
which they can lay claim, that I propose to treat them in conjunc- 
tion. Mazanderan starts in the neighbourhood of Astraliad on the 
east, and runs for a distance of d2t» miles along thn coast to an 
unimportant river, which is tlie l.ioundary of Gilan. From this' 
point Gilan continues round the south-west curve of tlie Ca>]iian 
for a further distance of loO miles, terminating in tlie niinintain 
district of Talish. If is this tran.'ineiitane maritime belt, d"!* niile- 
in length and with a breadth varying from twenty to si.xtv miles, 
with which I am called upon to deal.- 

■ Marco Polo (cap. iv.) callcil the C'a'i>mii ‘ .Mcr de ttheliicliclau 'lie. Olu-l .m 
Ghelan), and the silk • Ghelle.’ 

As the provinces of Mazanderan and tlilan stand apart fium the u-'t of 
Persia in their pliysical features, mi the.v (hi in tlie litcratunt to whn li thev have 
given birth. I append here, therefore, for tlie lienefit of .such trandleis or 
students as wisli to make a special study of this part ot the country, a .small 
chronological bibliography of tlie principal wcirks which 1 have loin.d relating 
tliereto. General mention of the two provinces i.s of course freiiuent in Luaer 
works upon the wliole of Persia. For ionnieys thruuirii the country irrespective 
of more general obsei-N at ion, riih’ the routes printed at the end of tiie chajaer 
Pietro della Valle (1618), Fit/ (Let. iv.), or Zti- Jlimeu./' Vutfaifeif^ .vr. . Sir 
Thomas Herbert (1027), So>ne Yvarea' Trai'fls„ p. 170, ft seq. (ord edit ) : Captain 
P. H. Bruce (1722-3). Menunrx: Two Kngli-h Gentlemen (1733), Jnurne>/ 

Husna into Ptrsln: Jonas Hanwa>" (I7-13-J 744), HUtoriral Acrotnit of lirift.sh 
Trade oi'tr the Cmtfian^ vols. i. and ii.; S. G. (inielin (1771-1772), Histoin dr't 
D(COUi'ertti^,'^CiY. ii. and iii. : K- Hablizt (\~ licmerkurujen (frmavht 
persischen Land.^ehaft Ghilan (St. Petei-Lur- 17 s;i); G For>t.T(I7si). J 
from Benr/al to England, vol. ii. ; Colonel Tr(-zcl Voga.,,- , „ Arm,',,,,, 

Ac. (VAmedee Jawhert- Sir W, Ouseh-y (IslC). Trarotf m thn /.art. vol ,i, 
cap. xvii ; J. C. Fra.'Ci (1822), TroriUon the South HanUof the Co^iiion ( . 

(ISlify 1 \riHfe/-'s Joiiriieg, ii J.etters .w . .xti , x\ d. , ( 'oloi.el W .tlonteitl, 

A A 2 
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Wlien discussing tlie political and strategical aspects of the 
Astrahad-Shahrud position in Chapter YIII., I nndertook to say 
Astrab.ul sonietliiiig more upon a future occasion of the former city 
Province gf the proviucc of wluch it is the capital. Politically, 

Astrabad looks in the main towards Khorasan and the East. Physi- 
cally. it must be classified wifh the Caspian provinces, to which iii 
climate, vegetation, and character of inhabitants, it bears the closest 
resemblance. Purthermore, any visitor to Mazanderau is so likely 
either to start from Astrabad, if he be coming from the East, or 
to end his journey there if he have started from Teheran, that 
some mention of its features seems to be appropriate in this 
connection. 

Astrabad city ' (i.e. the town of either asim star, or aster mule), 
sometimes called by the Persians Dar-el-Muminin or Gate of the 
History of Faithful, from the number of Seyids living there, is said 
the City 'by Fraser, who is incomparably the best authority upon 
the Northern provinces, to have been founded by Yezid ibn Meklub, 

’ or Muhallab, an Arab chief of great celebrity, and general of the 
armies of the Omeyah Khalif Suleiman about 720 A.D.^ Its 
subsetpient histciy is somewhat obscure. Of course it was levelled 
in the universal cyclone of Timuride destruction in 1084 A.D. In 
later history it became famous as the headquarters of the Kajar 
(18;?1), Journal of the R.G S., vol. iii. ; Colonel W, K. Stnart (1836), Journal of a 
llexidence in Persia, cap. x. xi. ; llajor D'Arcy Todd (1836), Journal of the R. O.S., 
vol. viii. i>p. 102-108; .1. Eloy (183i;), Relations ile Voyages, pp. 416-4.51 ; Sir H. 
Kawlinson (1838), ihid , vol. x. p. 1 ; A. Chodzko (1839), SoureUes Annales des 
Voyages, ame strie, vol<. xx., .xxi. ; W. R. Holmes (1843), Sketches on the Caspian 
Shores; F. A. Biili>e (1848), Annales des Voyages, 1831, part iv. ; X. de Khanikolt 
(1859), Journal Asiatigue (1862) : Keith Abbott (18.59), Proceedings of the R G.S., 
vol. iii. p. 390 ; E. 11. EaUwick (1860), Journal of a Diplomate, vol. ii. : il. Guillinv 
(1866). Essai sur le Ghilan {Bull, de la Soc. do Geogr.): (4. 3Ie)a:unof (1868), Ras 
SUdliche Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres. oder die Mordj/rorinzen Persiens : Colonel 
Val. Baker (1873). Clouds in the East : Dr. Tietze (1875). Zeitschrift der Ges. fur 
Vienna, l.s75: B. Dom, CnspUi (Russian), 1875; Captain Puschin 
(1877). The Caspian Sea (Russian): Colonel B. Lovett (1881-1882). 
of the R.G.S. (new series), vol. v. (1883) and Consular Report. Xo. 36, 1882. 

' For accounts of Astrabad city vide Jonas Hanway (1743-1744), Historical 
Account, lol. i. p. 165. Ac.: J. B Fraser (1822), Travels on the South of the 
Caspian, cap. i : W. R Holmes (1.844). Sketches on the Orspian .Chores, caps, xiv., 
XV F.. B 4.a-stv\ ick (l.stlO), Jonvnal of a Diplomate, vol. ii. pp .lO— .59 . (Sir) C 
llacCifsor (1875). .foiirnr)/ through Khorasan, vol ii. pp. 161-163: E. O'Donovan 
(1880). The Aferv Oa~;s. vol i cap. x. : Colonel B Lovett (1881). Consular 
Ilf port. X" 1SS2. 

- The Euvgclopa Un Britannica ant..d;ite- tlip reiern of Suleiman by one 
hiindied ye;iis, and turn- lii- ueneral's name into Vezzen-ibn-5Ie.-slub 
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Tribe, one branch of whom was settled here, and at the fort ef 
Ak Kaleh on the Gurgan ; and one of whose chieftains r.aised tin* 
standard of revolt against Nadir Shah and sei/.ed the t<iwn in 
January 17-11. wliile Hanway hajtpened to be roidine there, 
innocently bent upon the quixotic task of conducting a hiro-e 
trading caravan to Meshed, and attracting to the English net the 
commerce of Central Asia. Nadir Shah took SLiiiiiiiarv \E'iiL'‘t‘- 
ance upon the rebels, and orderetl the Kajar stronghold of Kaleh 
Khundan in the city to be razed to the ground. The >ubsi'i jiient 
rise and ascendency of the Kajar tribe brought Astrabad into a 
prominence that it had not before enjoyed ; but in this centurv the 
members of that tribe have been dispersed in positions of m;irk 
throughout the country ; whilst Astnibad has acquired another 
and more sinister importance as the armed outjtost again-t 
Turkoman attack. Of this desultory guerilla warfare I have 
before spoken. Its signiticance has usindlybeen thought sufficient 
to justify a Royal Governor at Astrabad. and the province has 
suffered in proportion. 

The town is at once one of the most pictureMque and ragged in 
Persia. The circuit of its mud walls. Hanked with round towers 
Present defended by what was once a deep ditch, is about 

iippear- miles; through which four giites admit to the interior, 

.mce walls, towers, and ditch tire in a state of like decav ; 

the forest has encroached almost to tin* outskirts of the city, and 
a jungle of brambles and briars, the favourite haunt of the wild 
boar, fills the moat and assails the rtimjtait,--. Nor does the citv 
occupy the whole of the interior .sp;ice ; for here, r<io. arf* deserted 
and overgrown patclies more fre(|uented by wild animals than hv 
man. Nevertheless, the town is most picturesquely situated ; the 
wooded slopes of the Elburz descending almost to its gates ; and 
the outlook from its walls extending over a thick feirest for twentv 
miles to where, on the west, tlie Caspian glitter- on the horizon ; 
and on the other, or north-eastern side to the Gurgan or Mb If 
River,* and the sandy flats of the Turkomans de-ert. More 
picturesque, however, than its own surroundings i- tiie town it.-elf. 
Its thatched or red-tiled houses, with roof of high ]iirch and wide 
projecting eaves, the tiles being laid on reeds siqjpurted un rafters, 

’ It was from the Gur<r.Tii that the ancient Hyrcariia w.i-' nainr-rl ; t he r« >or > 7/ yz-G 
and bein^^ identical in f»ld Aryan, Hyr<*ania <T)mpri'>c<l the GuiLGin plain a'' 
far as the Atrek, Astrabad, ami the greater parr of Alazanderan. 
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pi’esent a spectacle in singular contrast to the culiical parallelo- 
grams of mud with which Persian urban architectun* lias hitherto 
familiarised us. At Astrabad, too, the walls are often of stone or 
burnt brick, mud being unable to resist the abnormal dampness of 
the climate. ]\Iany of the houses iu the neighbourhood are built 
on platforms I'aised by poles to a heiglit of from two to three feet 
from the ground, in order to escape the excessive moisture ; and 
many have pleasant verandahs beneath the eaves. 

The streets are .stone paved, a still surviving relic of the davs 
of the Great Abbas ; and the famous causeway or Sang farsh flit. 

.stone carpet), built by him to facilitate communication 
Abbas’ through these northern provinces to which he was so much 
causeway attached, emerges from the we.stern gate. From here it 
ran right through the forest, passing the various palaces and cities 
which he created or enlarged in this locality, to a place named 
Kiskar in the we.stern part of Gilan. It was composed of big 
roughly hewn blocks of stone, sometime.s nearly a foot square, and 
dwindled from a width of fifteen feet at Astrabad to from eight to 
ten feet as it penetrated further into the jungle.' Xone the less it 
was once a magnificent work, and wortliy of the ]uonarch %vho 
ordered its construction. It has now in parts entirely disappeared ; 
elsewhere the stones have been broken up. dislodged, or tossed 
hith(U' and thitlier. and the road is a perilous succe.ssion of pitfalls 
and cjuagmires. (In the otlau'. or south-eastern, 'ide of Astrabad 
it reappeared and conducted to the foot of the pass leadinir to 
Shahrud and Bo-tain. Ft-oiu the summit of tins pass be»an what 
may be described as its second section, whicli ran in an easterlv 
direction, ria -lajarm to a ])oint near Chinaran. about fiftv mile's 
from Meshed. In no part of this extended length has it ever 
been repaii-ed : and. where it still exists, the roadwav cjapes with 
a three hundred years' ruin. 


Astrabad is said to contain a population of 8.U0U persons, and 
the surrounding villages do.OOO. The Governor's palace is in the 

PopiU.moB ^ c'cn-iclprable but ruined structure in 

of A.tra- the south-east angle, built by Agha ilohammed Shah 
in 17!>]. The remaining public buildings are of no 
importance. There is the proper allowance of one reputable 
shrine, viz., the sepulchre of Abdullah, a brotliei- of the Imam 


' flanway, ]iowe\Gr, l.'io year- airn. 
Min]- }>road * — vol. i. }•. 201. 


that ‘ in .^onie it was over twenty 
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Keza, who appears to have graciously distributed lii^ relations in 
the places which lie could not patronise himself. This is situated 
outside the walls on the north, a little to the west of the Ak Kaleh 
gate. Six madresseJia, or colleges, communicafe a stinted and 
obsolete education to such pupih as take advantage theivof; but 
the ral-f or religious endowuients. in which the jilace is rich, sus- 
tain a dissolute crowd ot midbihs and seifid-t, who appear to be a 
curse to any spot which they afflict with then- sanctity. 

Soap boiling and the manufacture of gunpowder are the chief 
local industries. The former is conducted in a very rude and 
Local clumsy fashion, the potash employed being extracted 
industries plant that grows on the banks of the Atrek ; nor 

is the article, when manufactured, of a character or quality that 
has ever warranted exportation. Gunpowder is made of sulphur 
brought from Baku, nitre from Meshed, and willow charcoal locally 
procured. A certain amount of felt carpets are also made, com- 
pounded of a mixture of camel’s hair, goat's hair, and cheep's wool, 
beaten together into a solid mass. 

The abatement of Turkonian ravages has resulted in the 
bringing under cultivation of a much lai'ger area than heretofore 
Peasant ^ the province of Astrabad. The soil is so extraordinarily 
productive that emigrants from a great distance, even 
from Afghanistan, come and settle here. The climate is gentle ; 
fuel is abundant; there is no lack of water; and the land has 
merely to be scratched in order to pr<Muce a manifold return. 
Wheat, barley, and rice are the chief crops ; and the rent of land 
under grain cultivation is only about S.s. an acre. Bartition of 
property in equal moieties between the male and female membel'.^ 
of the family is here the law of landed inheritance : and accord- 
tbe several properties, not large at the commencement, have 
shrunk into narrow plots, some fields of six acres having not le>s 
than nine partner landlords, • This state of things,’ as Colonel 
Lovett said in his Consular Report. ‘ tends not only to impoverish 
the country, but is a fruitful source of the indolence and aj^athy 
that characterise the inhabitants of this province, and also accounts 
for the rarity of handicraftsmen.’ Alanyof the villages encountered 
in the forest or in the open clearings are curious places, surrounded 
by impenetrable bramble hedges ; and the home.-teads of the 
peasant.s. ‘constructed of split poles, wmttle, and mud dabbing,’ 
thatched or tiled, and elevated above the ground, suggest 
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reminiscences of countries very far removed from Persia. Rice is 
the staple of every-day consumption, and an adult male is said To 
consume ten ounces at breakfa.st, twenty-two ounces at lunch, and 
twenty-two ounces at supper; which, on the whole, is not a bad 
performance. 

From the Astrabad province and cit}', which have merited 
a somewhat minute particnlarisation, I turn to the adjoining 
Maritime provinces of Mazanderaii and Gilan. And here I shall 
provinces fj^st give an accouiit of those natural features and pro- 
ducts which they share in common, before turning to individual 
cities or sites. I have already pointed out that these provinces 
consist of a strip of country rising from the shores of the Caspian, 
itself eighty -five feet below the sea level, to the summits of the 
Elburz, possessing a mean elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. It 
may readily, therefore, be conjectured that a region, however 
narrow, that embraces so many zones of climatic influence, will 
not admit of a single classification. It should rather be divided 
into four belts or sections, which may be thus distinguished and 
described. 

First comes the maritime edge of these provinces, where they 
are lapped by the waves of the Caspian. And here we are at once 
confronted with a phenomenon of remarkable but uniform 
occurrence, allusion to which has been made in an earlier 
chapter. The wash of the surf and the violence of the prevalent 
north and north-western winds on the Caspian have combined 
to pile up along this stretch of shore a long chain of sandhills, 
sometimes from twenty to thirty feet in height, and from 2U0 
yards to a quarter of a mile in width. On the inner side of these 
sandhills the rivers descending from the mountains, surcharged 
with alluvial deposit, have, in their inability to force a way to the 
sea, outspread themselves in low morasses and lagoons, where the 
waters chafe idly to and fro. or lie stagnant, a nursery of humid 
and poisonous exhalations. In cases where the current has with 
difficulty cleared a way for itself to the sea, the incoming resistance 
of the >urf creates an outer bar. which I'enders the lake useless for 
purposes of navigation. These hivnkih^. or dead waters, succeed 
each other along this entire fringe of coast, the most notable 
examples being the lagoons of Enzeli at the western, and of 
A'trabad at the ea.stern e.xtia'iiiitv. between which occur the coo-nate 

• r' 

'ninrdah^ of Leugarud and ileshed-i-Ser. The inner banks of these 
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backwaters are overgrown with a dense jiingli' of alders, allies, 
planes, poplars, willows, and such timber as loves a >atui'ate(l soil. 
Through this jungle the rivers anil stieanis come down from the 
mountains, furrowing a bed that is alternately a swamp, a torrent, 
or a quicksand, and in the rainy .season spreading themselves out 
into sluggish morasses. I’estilential va])ours rise from the rotting 
vegetable matter ; every manner of reptile infests the swamp', and 
a cloud of mosquitoes and insects spins in the air. 

From the very brink of these maritime lagoons the jungle 
stretches inland to the mountain base, which is sometimes at 
o Junc'ie ^ distance only of two miles, at others of twenty. 

Through the dense undergrowth the stranger picks his 
way with the aid of a guide, by intricate pathways 
known to the villagers only. And yet in the heart of this mal- 
arial forest clusters of cottages are hidden away beneath the tree- : 
and every now and then occur considerahle clearing- devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar, cotton, or lice. Xo European could live 
for long in these damp low levels, where there is no elasticity in 
the air, and an ever-present sense of sutfocafion ; but their native 
popidation is sedentary, and though liable to rheumatism, ague, 
dropsy, ophthalmia, and other eye disea-e-. does not ajipear to 
be hereditarily stunted or weak. \\ hat the ueclimati-ed Maziui- 
deraui or Gilani, however, can stand, is jierilous even to other 
Persians. There used to be a pi-overb which, parodying a well- 
known Italian saying, might be translated: I e'h Gtlmi c m"i'i : 
and over two hundred ye.ars ago we tind 'Javeruier and Chardin 
recording that ‘The air is so uiiwholsom that the People erv ot liiin 
that is sent to Command here. Has he robb d. stolen, or murder d, 
that the King sends him to Guilan?' Fraser, after penetrating 
for a second time, in 18'3-k from end to end ot this maritime belt, 
could pass no more lenient verdict upon it than this : — 

Bengal in the rains. Demerara in the wet season. Bombay in the 
monsoon — these were the recollections that suggested themselves to my 
mind ; and yet I think Mazanderan far more unplea.sant than either.' 

From the marshes and jungles of the plain, howi'ver. we jia-s 
to a region of surpassing beauty and sjilendoiir. The -kirts ot 
the Elburz descend in great wooded slope- and burtie--es towards 
the sea; and between their spur- lie the uio-t romainic oleii- 
and ravines. It i- difheult to count, mueh le-- to cl:i"ity. rim 
* A ]\'iNfrr s Journr*/. \t'\. n p. loi. 
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immense variety of forest timber that clothes these spurs and valleys 
with its shaggy mantle. The trees are mostly deciduous ; and there 
y. Forest reported by different travellers, the oak, 

belt plane, maple, ash, lime, box, walnut, beech, juniper, 

yew. Wild vines wreathe the tree-stems and clamber among the 
branches. Wild hops, wild figs, plums, pears, and apples abound. 
Wild strawberries are met with everywhere ; and while honevsuckle, 
wild briar, and roses deck the undergrowth, in which are seen 
laurels, hawthorn, and box, the forest floor is carpeted in spring 
time with primroses, violets, and other sylvan flowers. It will be 
observed that this flora is in no sense tropical, but is such as 
might be encountered in any southerly temperate zone. The 
comparison, therefore, with the East or West Indies, which is 
naturally suggested by the climate, is in reality a faulty one. The 
vegetation is rather that of Southern Europe, to which special 
atmospheric conditions, presently to be explained, have superadded 
a humidity rarely met with out of the tropics. Wild animals 
abound in this region, just as they do in the low-lying jungle 
and on the greater altitudes. Tigers of great size are common, 
and play havoc with the cattle, though they rarely attack a human 
being. Leopards, wolves, bears, wild boar, jackals, lynxes, different 
^-arieties of deer, wild sheep and wild goats, are among the larger 
game, and in the Turkoman desert wild donkeys and gazelles; 
pheasants and woodcock among the smaller ; whilst in the morasses 
and on the lagoons, as I liave previously indicated in speaking of 
Eesht, are to be found swaims of wild fowl, duck, and snipe. 

It is m this third belt, and principally on its lower slopes, that 
occur the towns and largest centres of population. Hidden one 
To.-ns and saj buried, amid the trees, they are entered 

cuitiva- by the traveller almost before he is aware that he has 
left the forest. It is difficult for him to say whether he 
is in a village or in a great town, so overtopped and submerged 
IS everything with the foliage, not merely of natural plantation. 
Imt of orchards and gardens rich in every variety of fruit. I have 
already mentioned the wild fruits that grow unasked in the wooded 
ilepths. In cultivated gi-ouud may be produced oranges, lemons 
citrons, pomegranates, peaches, melons, medlars, quinces, and 
olives. In tact, it would be difficult in temperate regions to name 
a tract more favoured by Nature for purposes of production It is 
in coiintiy of this character that tlie silkworm was cultivated, and 
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the silk spun, that first In-onght Persia witliiii the range of Euro- 
pean commerce, ami that made Gilan the most famous to fi ireignei-s 
among Persian provinces. AVell might Sir ,Vnthony Sherley, the 
adventurous English knight-errant who entered the service of 
yhah Abbas in IGOO, write of it as follows : — 

Gheylan is a country cut off from Persia with great iiiountayiies 
hard to passe, full of woods (which Persia wanteth, being here and 
thei’e onely sprinkled with hils, and very penurious of fuell, onelv 
their gardens give them wood to burne, and those hils. where are 
some faggots of Pistachios, of which they are well replenished) ; be- 
tweene those hils there are certaiue breaches rather than valleyes. 
which, in the spring when the snow dissolveth, and the great abun- 
dance of raine falleth, are full of torrents. The Caspian Sea includeth 
this countrey on the east, betweene which and the hils is a continuing 
valley, so aVjouncling in silke, in rice, and in come, and so infinitely 
peopled that Xature seemeth to contend with the people’s industry, 
the one in sowing of men, the otlier in cultivating the land : in which 
yon shall see no piece of ground which is not fitted to one use or 
other ; these hils also are so fruitfull of herbage, shadowed by the trees, as 
they show, turned towards the sea, that tliey are ever full of cattell, which 
yieldeth commoditie to the countrey l>y furnishing divers other pai-ts.' 

Finally, above the wooded zone, rise thi‘ naked heights of the 
mountains, covered with a scanty pasture, frerpiently vtuled in mist. 

4 Bare witli SHOW— -treaks rarely absent ti'om their sinnmits. 

mountains Thus from the steaming vapour hath by the sea's edge to 
the eternal frost and ice of Demavend, every gradation of climate 


and atmosphere may he encminteivd. .alternately enervating the 
system and filling it with brisk vitality. In the upjier ranges, 
tremendous I'otnh or rock-passcs are met with, as stiff and neck- 
breaking as any in Persia. In the open places of the forest zone 
and on the slopes of the mountains above are the (/ci/r'/.s'. orsunmier 
quarters, to which all the richer folk retire from the plaiiis and low- 
lands in the heat, and to which the noin.ad villagers who are de]ien- 
dent upon herds and flocks, drive their cattle for summer ])astnre. 

A very large proportion of the population is, therefore, migratriry 
in character; and with them are jningled other wandering tribes. 


Population 


who have become village-settlers, but whom the 
heats tempt to wander again; whilst in Gilan 


summei- 
bands of 


gipsies are not rare. Of the two provinces, Gilan is said to he 


the damper, and its people le.ss vigorous and brave ; hnt I cainuif 


' Purcba'^’ PiJgnm'i, vol ii. lib ix. cap. 2 
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con\-ince myself that there is any genuine distinction between the 
two. Fraser, the most competent authorit}’ to tollow, said that he 
had expected to find the inhahitajits wretched, puny, and disea.sed ; 
but that, on the contrary, they were stout, well-formed, and hand- 
•some, the children being ])articularh’ beautiful. Of the two, he 
reported the Mazanderanis as the daiker and swarthier. Holmes 
said that the sedentary population near the sea were sallow and 
sickly ; and I am sure it would be surprising if they were anything 
else. The Mazanderanis have been commonly denounced as the 
Boeotians of Persia, and the taunt of Mazanderani yuln^, or pack- 
horses (for which, too, the province is famous), has been levelled at 
their heads. Here too, however, Fraser comes to their rescue, 
reporting them as cjuiet and inoffensive, but brave and good soldiers, 
at least in their own climate, outside of which they are now never 
employed. The population of the two provinces suffered terribly 
from theplague of 1830-31, in which it was estimated that two-thirds 
were swept away. Epidemics of small-pox and other di.seases have 
ravaged the district since, and it is only latterly that it has begun 
again to hold up its head. The totals for each of the two provinces 
are variously estimated at from 150, OUO to 2o0,000 ; but I doubt 
if the data for correct enumeration have ever been collected. The 
natives are .said to be descended from the ancient Medes, and speak 
a dialect of Persian, which differs slightly in the two provinces, 
and a third form of which, with more Pehlevi words than in either 
of the others, is spoken in the highlands of Talish.* 

Like their surroundings, and like themselves, the costume of 
the peasantry in Gilan and Mazanderan differs from that which is 

worn in the citie> and plains of the interior. Their 

Di'esb j 7 • 

sltaLir>ir6. or pyjamas, are trerjiiently iiiacle of a woollen 
stuff called chuhah. which is better adapted than cotton to resist 
the thorns. On their legs they wear bands of webbing rolled 
round and round, called /»((’ tuvii. or ttai, the counterpart, and perhaps 
the eponymous forerunner of the Kashmir ji'ifti. Their sandals, 
or are made of raw hide fastened over the instep and ankle 

by a thong. On the head they wear, not the felt egg-shell of the 
Persian peasant, but a shako of sheepskin. Their costume, in 
fact, is not unlike that worn by the Kurd.s in the mountain-border 

' .As long- ag:o a- tlie ti-ntli rcntury El I-t;ikhri said ■ ‘In Taberistan they have 
a peculiar dialect, neither .Vrabiek nor Per.sian ; and in manj parts of Deilman 
(Dilem) their langti.ige is not understood.’ 
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of East Khorasan. Tlie entij-e finttit is said to co^t frmn ^ixti'cn to 
eighteen shillings. The men are frequently equi]i]ied with bill- 
hooks to clear a way through the jungle. 

To anyone who has been, as I h.ave. in other ))arts of the ( 'aspian. 
or who knows of the temperature that there prewail- in the winter 
Influence months, the contrasts between the northern and central 
Casptan on and the southern shores, a.s I have here depicted them, 
climate climate, in bora, and in fauna, is so great as to be al- 


most amazing, and far greater than can be accounted for by the mere 
difference of latitude. Khanikoif well expressed the phenomenon 
thus exhibited in the following terms, which I have translated ; — 


If we compare the arid and sorrowful uniformity of the saline 
plains on the north shore of the Caspian with the luxuriant and almost 
tropical vegetation on its southern coast, we are struck with the 
contrast presented by the development of organic nature upon the 
two borders of the same inland .sea. In the north the donkey can 
scarcely withstand the rigour of the climate : in the south the tiger of 
Bengal is a common animal. Near A.straklian it is all tluit the grajie 
can do to ripen; in the <tulf of Astrabad. on the semi-islaiid of 
Potemkin, the pahu-tiee grows wild, and sugar-cane and cotton ai-e 
cultivated with success. Finally, e\ cry ye.ar tlie northei’n jiarts nf the 
sea are fast bound in ice: whilst, before they have had time lo melt, 
everything is in full bloom on the coa.sts of Gilan and Ma/'anderan.' 


The explanation of this seemingly strange plicnoiuenoii i-, no 
doubt, that the vapour-charged cloud.s arising from tlie Caspian, 
and drifting southwards under the effect of the prevalent winds, 
impinge against the crest-- and -lopes of the Elburz, and descend 
in mist and rain on to the lowlands shqiing below. Khanikoif 
thinks that the dis.soh'ent jirocess is furthered by currents of hot air 
tlowino- in a north-we-terlv direction trom the Great Geiitral Desert. 

O ' • 

and that, when these meet the northern blasts, they melt in snft 
rain. Certainlv the rainfall in the Ga.spian jjrovinces is as ten to 
one compared with that in other parts of I’ersia : and rain is liable to 
fall, not at certain seasons of the year oidy, hut almost at any time. 

The staple produce of Mazanderan i- rice, cotton, and sugar. 
The staple produce of Gilan once wa- silk. A- Kichard Ghenie, 
one of the factors of the British IMoscovy Conqiany. 
wrote home in l-IGd. - The Kinif nt (Gilan. whei-e as yet 
vou have had no traflique, liveth al by niarchandise. Since it 

' Mi mt’irt , .. |>. 71 . 
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was this silk traffic that brought Persia into mercantile contact 
with Europe, that prompted the interchange of embassies and the 
framing of treaties in the sixteenth and later centuries, and that 
made Persia wealthy and famous ; and since, moreover, it is only 
recently that it may be said to have permanently declined, I shall 
take advantage of this opportunity to give a short rMunif; of this 
interesting page of Persian liistory, only treating of the subject in 
so far as relates to Gilaii and iMazanderan, and reserving for a 
later chapter on the Commarce of Persia, its international applica- 
tion in bygone ages. 

The romantic story of the introduction of the silkworm from 
China into Europe in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, about 
550 A.D., is one of the favourite anecdotes of historv. The 
S’sn? hrst mention of its cultivation in the northern provinces of 

trade Persia that I have come across, is in the pages of the tenth 

century pilgrim. El Istakhri, who travelled from Rhey to Sari, the 
capital of Mazanderan, and spoke of the silk which was produced in 
great cpiantity in the province called Taberistan, the ancient name 
fertile Elburz region in these parts. Three centuries later we learn 
from Marco Polo that the merchants of Genoa, then at the height 
of its commei'cial renown, had recently brought the Caspian 
within the far-reaching sphere of their trade, and had begun to 
export ‘ the silk which is called Chelle.' In the middle of the six- 
teenth century the iMi>scovy Com])any, through its agents, Anthony 
Jenkinson and others, made that courageous attempt to open up 
a British Caspian trade through Hu^sin. whose dramatic annals 
1 shall afterwards relate. It was the silk of Gilan in quest of 
which they came. In the succeeding century the main channel 
of export of this product was in Dutch hands from the Persian 
Gulf. Early in the eighteenth century, Peter the Great, who fullv 
understood the part that commerce can be made to plav in 
schemes of imperial aggrandisement in the East, endeavoured to 
divert the entire northern export into Ritssia. liy an arrangement 
with the Armenian traders of Baku. After a while this con- 
spiracy broke down and the Russians attempted the business 
themselves. In 1725 Peter was about to entei- into an encrao-e- 
meut with a company of Engli-h merchants, being williuo- even to 
invoke foreign aid in order tn gain his end. when he sickened and 
died. 'Iheii ensued the .second brief, but gallant, experiment on 
the part of :i small b.and of Bnglish merchants, headed bv Elton 
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and Hanway, the history of which will also come under notice in 
my second volume. Since then, no direct endeavour has heen 
made forcibly to divert the traffic into this or that channel, although 
the conquests of Russia in the early part of the pre.sent century 
have rendered it inevitable that the greater part of the exports 
of northern Persia should pass through her hands. 

Sooner than weary mj- readers with a long-drawn and statisti- 
cal narrative of the state of the Silk trade of Persia, and of northern 
Table of Persia in particular, during the last 250 years, I have 
produce preferred to arrange in tabular fashion the principal infor- 
and value vvitli which my reading has supplied me as to the 

produce and value of that trade at diffei’ent dates within this period. 


Date 


lb 37 


Autlionty 


Produce of | 
all Persia i 


Value : Produce ot Gilan 
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Produce of 
, Mazamlpi.iu 
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* These figure^ are copied from the Briii'^h Omsiilar Report.? of Mr riiurcliill. 
but the author^ append the ju*-! observation {l*ctcrma/ind J/itlhcilun^cuy 
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Restricting our observations to C4ilan alone, in the absence of 
sufficient data upon which to base any more general conclusions, 

„ , t we notice the lamentable falling off in production be- 

Hi'^tory oi ^ . 

decline twecu the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, conse- 

(]uent upon the anarchy that succeeded the overthrow of the 
Sefavean kings. In Hanway's time Gilan only furnished one- 
eighth of the total output in the days of Chardin. At the close 
of the century, the firm hold of the Kajar family upon the 
northern provinces re-established security and brought with it 
a revival of trade. During the fir.st half of the present century 
the progress continued without intermission. Sir J. Shell, when 
British Minister, wrote in about the year 1850. ‘ Silk is the great 
staple of Persian commerce, particularly of foreign traffic, which 
enables it to pay for a portion of its imports from abroad.’ He 
spoke of attempts that had been made by English merchants to 
introduce improvements in the preparation of the silk, but which 
the normal supineness of the Persians and their reluctance to 
abate one jot or tittle of archaic routine, had rendered unavailing.' 
In 1864, the very year in which, as the above figures show, the 
climacteric of production was touched, disease appeared for the 
first time. By the year 1869, its ravages had made such serious 
inroad that the value of the annual output had sunk to one-fifth 
of the figure at which it stood five years before. From this attack 
the silk trade of Gilan has never recovered. Eggs from Khorasan 
and eggs from Kluuiikin in Turkey were tried, but with no success. 
t>o-s were brought all the wav from Japan, but without much better 
results. In despair at bad season succeeding bad season, the 
peasants have turned their attention to other crops. Tobacco was 
started as an experiment in 1875. An impulse was given to the 
olive cultivation of Rudbar near Resht. In the central silk- 
growing districts of Persia, opium has been largely adopted as an 
alternative, and has produced most gratifying result^. But in the 
northern provinces ilce has proved the most popular and remunera- 
tive substitute : and in a country where new ideas and improved 
methods penetrate so slowly as in Persia, it is doubtful whether, at 
least in Persian hands, the silk industry will ever permanentlv 

p. 21 ) that they cannot be accepter! as absolutely relhible. and are 'OmetimeN totallv 
at variance with the rontemporaneou' estimates to be found in the Consular 
reports from Tabriz, 1 kilo.uTamme = approximately 21 lbs. 

' Note II. to Lady sheil's Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. 
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revive. Under other auspices, a different tale might \-eiy likely 
soon be told ; for the disease liaving been expelled, and the soil 
and climate remaining what tliey formerly were, there is no valid 
reason why so lucrative an industry should either be abandoned 
or should cease to flourish. 

At present the silk-worm is cultivated, in addition to Gilan 
and Mazanderan, in Azerbaijan (where in 1885 the crop was 
^ 32.500 lbs.), in Khorasan (10.250 lbs.), and in the central 

Present . ’ . ' , ^ ' '' 

area of district of Persia, whose chief marts are Kashan. Isfohan, 

pioduction Yezd, and Kerman (13,000 lbs.). In the two latrer cases, 
the produce is wholly, or almost wholly, required for local consump- 
tion, and it is from Gilan and Azerbaijan alone that the export now 
takes place to Russia, and still more to Marseilles. The native 
manufactures in which Persian silk is emploj'ed are velvets, 
brocades, satins, and sarsenet, as well as plain silk, and silk mixed 
with cotton. Since pure silk is forbidden by the Koran, such of 
the Persians as are sticklers for that somewhat neglected code of 
precepts, salve their consciences by wearing silk with the slightest 
admixture of cotton. Of the modern fabrics that I saw in the 
above-mentioned towns, I admired the velvets of Kaslian the most. 
Old Persian velvets and velvet brocades are superb, but are very 
difficult to procure in pieces of any size. Silk carpets are still 
made to order at Kashan and Sultanabad, and are as magnificent 
and as costly as heretofore ; but, unless carefully watched, the 
manufacturer flies to the use of cheap aniline dyes, and the 
artistic value and durability of tone of the fobric are irretrievably 
ruined.* 

Before I quit the subject let me very briefly describe the 
manner in which the silk cultivation is conducted in northern Per.sia. 

In the month of April the natives, and chiefly the women, 

Mode of , , * , , ' n T 

cuith-a- take the eggs, attached to a sheet of paper, and expose 
them to the warmth of the human body by wearing them 
beneath their clothes, next to the skin. After the lapse of three 
days the eggs are hatched and the caterpillars apf)ear. They have 
before them a life of about forty days, which is spent in alternate 

’ In addition to information contained in Consular Reports, let me recommend 
for a study of the Persian silk trade an e.ssay by A. Chodzko, De T clei-e des vers 
d sole eii Perse (_ Paris. 1843) : W. R. Holmes, Sketches on the Caspian Shores, 
pp. 96-104 ; S. G. Benjamin’s Pcrwr, pp. 414-422 ; and a paper on ‘ .silk Production 
in Persia ’ in the Journal of the Society of Arts, Nov. 19, 1886. For tlie ticures of 
production in 1889, ride a later chapter on the ‘ Kesource- of Persia ’ 
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spasms of excessive gluttony and stupefied repose. The periods of 
feasting, however, last from seven to ten days, the intervals of 
torpor not more than two. After the first ten days the worms are 
transferred to a tilamhar, or platform, covered with a thatched 
shanty and reared at a height of about five feet from the gi’ound, 
where, in the intervals of voracity, they are stuffed to repletion 
with mulberry leaves. After about forty days they become fat, 
full, and nearly transparent, in which uncomfortable condition 
they exhibit a desire to climb up a number of branches placed 
vertically in the shed, and to spin their cocoons. This goes on 
for ten days, during which time the tilambar is hermeticallv closed. 
At the end of that time it is again opened, the boughs are 
removed, the roof is found to be entirely covered with beautiful 
cocoons; and while some of these are’ spared to develop into 
moths for breeding purposes, the bulk are taken down, the 
chrysalis is killed by exposure to the sun, or immersion in boiling 
water, and the silk is unravelled and wound off on reels. The 
survivors come out as full-blown moths in a fortnight, when the 
female, having done her duty by laying from 100 to 300 eggs, 
pines, and incontinently e.xpires. 

In addition to the valuable products of their cultivated area, 
Mazanderan and Gilan are endowed with gratuitous sources of 
other re- wealth, of which but little, and that unsystematic, ad- 
sources vantage is taken by the Persians. There are considerable 
mineral resources in the two provinces, of which I shall speak in 
a future chapter on the resources of the whole country. Itiuch of 
the timber that is grown on the mountain slopes is well adapted 
for ship building. It was utilised for that purpose by John Elton 
the ingenious English shipwright of Nadir Shah, who was com- 
missioned by that monarch to construct for him a flotilla on the 
Caspian. Timber from Mazanderan was even he^vn and ordered to 
be transported across the whole of Persia to the Gulf, in order to 
repeat the experiment there. Boxwood has been exported from 
the Caspian provinces in some quantity to Russia and England. 
But no system or science of forestry exists ; and the timber which 
might produce a large annual revenue is either apathetically 
neglected or mischievously destroyed.' Nor is the sea much less 
rich in money-making properties than the land. The mouths of 

> In 1886 the monopoly of wood-s:utting in Gilan was purchased by a Kussian 
for two years for 50,000 tomans (16,000f.). In l.s'JO it stood at 17,000 to^ians. 
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the principal rivers, especially the Sefid End, and the marine 
lagoons, swarm with a variety of fish, sturgeon, salmon, mullet, 
trout and carp. At the mouth of the above-named river nearly 

4.000 fish have sometimes been taken in the day at the height of the 
season, whilst in the Enzeli lagoon 300,000 carp have been netted 
in a single day. At the time of my visit the entire fisheries on 
the south shore of the Caspian were leased to a Eussian for 65,000 
tomans (18,500/.) a year ; and from the export both of dried fish, 
and still more of caviar to Eussia, he was said to make a large 
annual profit by the sjieculation. 

The revenue of these two provinces has been peculiarly fluctua- 
ting, according as it has followed the ups and downs of their 
material progress or decline. Fraser in 1822 found the 
revenue of Gilan, from customs and land-tax, to be 

200.000 to 210,000 tomans, or 110,000/. to 115,000/. Ten years 
later Monteith returned it as 300,000 tomans, whilst, after a further 
decade it had, according to Holmes, reverted to the original figure. 
Sir F. Goldsmid has given the revenue (in 1874) as 440,000 
tomans. The ‘ Encyclopa?dia Britannica,’ quoting from an obsolete 
report, gives 105.000 tomans as the revenue of Mazanderan, and 
says that no surplus is left therefrom for the treasury, the entire 
receipts being consumed in military and administrative expenses. 
I do not find that this is the case. In 1888-89 the revenue of 
Mazanderan was 139,350 tomans in cash, that of Gilan 315,000 
tomans. The expenditure in the former province on government 
dues, cost of collecting, public buildings, &c., was only returned 
at 4,590 tomans ; in the latter it was 24,430 tomans. What 
proportion actuallv reached the Eoyal Exchequer it is impossible 
to determine. 

Shut off by the mountains from the rest of Persia, and differing 
therefrom in climate, character, and interests, the Caspian pro- 
vinces have necessarily played a somewhat independent 
istory history. The imagination that finds both its 

stimulus and satisfaction in the legendary period of a nation’s life, 
not unnaturally located the heroes of Persian myth in the sublime 
uplands. There they fought their battles and triumphed, the very 
beasts of the forest taking their side in the conflict ; there Eustam 
vanquished the Div Sefid, or White Demon ; an inferior order of 
men, predestined to a just servitude, inhabited the maleficent 
regions below. .The part played by these provinces in classical 
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histoi'v, and in the campaigns of Alexander, may be traced by 
reference to the title Hyrcania in a Classical dictionaiy. In the 
Christian Era they appear only at fitful epochs upon the public 
stage. Daring the Sassanian period and the first centuries of 
Islam, Mazanderan formed part of Tapuristan, the modern Taberi- 
stan. About the year 900 a.d. Mazanderan was given by the 
Khalif Mutadhid (or Mntazzid) to Ismail Samani, the founder of 
the Samanid dynasty of North Persia and Bokhara, as a reward 
for his services in conquering the rebellious Auir bin Leith, the 
brother and successor of Takub bin Leith, already mentioned in the 
chapter on Seistan. In the fourteenth century we find an inde- 
pendent Seyid dynasty ruling in Mazanderan. When Anthony 
Jenkinson and his fellow pioneers opened the British Caspian 
trade with Persia in the middle of the sixteenth centurv, they 
speak of a king of Gilan, who was only in nominal dependence 
upon the Sefavi Shahs. This state of halting subjection developed 
into actual rebellion in the reign of Shah Abbas, who, in 1593, 
ordered a general massacre in Gilan. Mazanderan. however, as his 
mother's birthplace, was a special favourite with Abbas. Here he 
built a series of magnificent palaces, whose wasting ruins I shall 
presently describe ; here, in sight of the Caspian and in a retreat 
where no enemy could either follow or disturb him. he loved, when 
not at Isfahan, to leside, So anxious was he to raise the maritime 
border to a higher level of prosperity and cultivation, that here, as 
elsewhere, he pursued his favourite policy of colonisation on a 
gigantic scale ; transplanting 30,000 families of Christians from 
the Turkish border in order at one and the same time to depopulate 
the regions which were yearly ravaged by the Ottomans, and to 
apply a fresh and vigorous industry to the most neglected part of 
his dominions. Chardin gives the following quaint description of 
the aptitudes of the country for the novel immigi-ants ; 

It is sayd to be a perfect right country for the Christians ; it 
abounds with wine and hog's flesh, two things which they mightily 
like ; they love to go to sea, and they will traffick with their brothers, 
the Muscovites, by the Caspian Sea. ' ’ 

Abbas, however, had failed to reckon with the Mazanderani 
climate, which quarrelled as fatally with the new comers as it did 
with the worthy English ambassador. Sir Dodmore Cotton ; for, as 

‘ Travels (edit, Lloyd), vol. ii. pp. 8-11, 
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Cliardin goes on to relate, ‘ The malignity of the air was so cross to 
his designs and projects, that, about 1G30, the oO,(JO(j Christian 
families were reduced to 40U.’ The Italian Ihetro della ^ alle, who 
visited the Court of Shah Abbas in Mazanderan, was very much 
smitten with the ladies of that province. ‘ The women,’ he wrote, 
‘ were in my e^'es perfectly beautiful ; and 1 had full oppijrtunity 
of judging, as, unlike other Mohammedans, they never cover the 
face, but converse freely with man. In addition, they are affable 
and exceedingly obliging.’ 

I have previously spoken of the Cossack descent upon Mazan- 
deran that occurred in the year 1668. Fiftj- years later the 
Russian Eussians made their first determined attempt, in the 
invasion closing years of Peter the Great's reign, to occupy the 
southern shores of the Caspian. Such conflicting versions of this 
episode have found their way into books about Persia, that I will 
briefly relate, so far as can be ascertained, wliat actually occurred. 
The best authorities are Jonas Han way. who was in the country 
within a few years of the event ; G. Forster, the first overland 
traveller from India to England, sixty years later ; Ca^rtain 
P. H. Bruce, an Englishman serving in Peter the Great’s army 
during the first Persian Campaign ; Dorn'? ‘ Caspia ’ (in Russian) ; 
and a work by M. Fontoii entitled ' La Russie dans I'Asii' IMineure.' 
From a collation of these several sources we may reconstruct the 
narrative of events as follows. In 1722, Peter ?ent an ambassa- 
dor to the Persian Court at Isfahan to demand redress for serious 
damage done to the property of Rus-ian merchants by the Le'ghians, 
then in constant revolt against Persia, in the town of Shemakhi. 
The envov, arriving at the capital, found that Shah Sultan Husein 
had been deposed, and that iMahmud, the Afghan usurper, was on 
the throne. The latter replied that he could not accept the respon- 
sibility, and that the Czar had better safeguard his own trade. Peter, 
who was never slow at accepting a hint, at once assembled an army 
of 30,000 veterans at Astrakhan, embarked in July 1722. and sailed 
against Derbend, which yielded to his arms. He was proceeding to 
advance upon Baku and Shemakhi, when he was met by the Ottoman 
ambassador with the threat that, unless he withdrew (the Turks 
also laying claim to the entire CaucasusR he would find a Turkish 
as well as a Persian war upon his hands. He then retired for the 
winter to Astrakhan, leaving a garrison at Derbend and a fort on 
a river further south, which was presently attacked by the Afghans 
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and destroyed. In the course of the winter, the J’ersian chief of 
Gilan sent an agent to Astrakhan offering to sun'ender Resht, 
which was then besieged by the Afghans, to Russia. Overjoyed 
at this windfall, Peter despatched another army early in 1723. 
Resht opened her gates to the new-comers, and the greater part 
of the province of Gilan passed into Russian hands. In July of 
the same year, Baku, after suffering a bombardment from the sea, 
also capitulated. The young Shah Tahmasp, who meanwhile was 
striving to make headway against the Afghans in the north, now 
thought it time to enter a claim of nominal ownership over his 
fast-shrinking dominions. What weakness, however, rendered him 
unable to dispute, policy suggested that he should amicably con- 
cede. Accordingly, an ambassador was sent to Peter, and the 
terms of a bargain, which in all probability neither party had any 
idea of keeping, were embodied in a treaty of alliance that was 
signed on September 3, 1723. It contained four principal articles. 
The Czar was to drive out the Afghans from Persia, and to rein- 
state Tahmasp on the throne. In i-etuni the Shah was to cede to 
Russia in perpetuity the towns and dependencies of Derbend and 
Baku, as well as the provinces of Gilan, IMazanderan, and Astra- 
bad. He further undertook to furnish camels and provisions for 
the Russian army of invasion. Finally, full liberty of commerce 
was guaranteed between Russia and Persia.’ The Russians, as 
has been shown, had occupied Gilan even before the treaty was 
signed, and the agreement in that resj^ect was little more than a 
ratification of the rtub/s <iuo. They do not appear ever to have 
set foot in Mazanderan or Astrabad, having their hands full else- 
where, or realising the doubtful policy of such a proceeding. In 
1725 Peter the Great died, and his schemes of Oriental aggrandise- 
ment were temporarily shelved. In the same vear the Russian 
forces took Lahijan, the second town to Resht in the province • 
but they advanced no further to the east. Basil Batatzes the 
Greek merchant, whose travels I have cited when speaking of 
Relat, was in Gilan during tlie period of the Russian occupation 
and had an interview at Resht with General Levasoff. the Russian 
commander.'’ Finally, about the year 1731, ‘ the Russians, then 
involved in domestic commotion and intrigue, were compelled to 
evacuate their Caspian dominions, with only a permission to hold 

' Hanway, Hifforical Accovnt, toI. iii. p. 181. 

= Xmireaitx MHamjes Onentaux 1886), lines 9.33-950. 
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a resident at the seaport of Enzeli for the management of the 
silk trade of Gilan.’ This is Forster’s version. Hanway, who was 
in Gilan within ten years of the evacuation, assigns as the true 
reason the pernicious effect of the climate. ‘ The warmth and 
dampness of Ghilan, together with the unwholesome fruits, ren- 
dered that province the grave of the Russians, for which reason 
the Empress Anne very prudently consented to evacuate the 
country in 1734, without drawing any advantage from it.’ ‘ Wat- 
son, quoting from a writer in ‘ Blackwood's Magazine ' (vol. xxi.) 
says that Astrabad and Mazanderan had alreadj* been restored to 
Persia by a treaty concluded at Resht in 1732 ; and that a further 
treaty restored Gilan in 1735 — statements which, if correct, would 
absolutely dispose of any claim that Russia may subsequently have 
felt disposed to make on the ground of the original concession. 
There is a fourth version of the epilogue, which may be supposed to 
reflect the view that might commend itself to a patriotic Persian, 
whose amour jn'oi're could admit neither the voluntary occupation, 
nor the peaceful retreat. According to this version Nadir Shah, 
having obtained the throne, sent an imperious ultimatum to the 
Russian commander, that unless the Russians disappeared fi'om the 
scene, he (Nadir) would send his ferar/teK (lit. carpet-spreadei’s), 
to sweep them into the sea. It is the obvious sequel of this story, 
which is probably of later construction, that the Russians em- 
barked with gi-eat precipitation, and were no more seen. In 1 746 
the only relic of their occupation of the coast strip was a factory 
at Enzeli, and a commercial agent at Derbend. 

That Shah Tahmasp himself attached very little validity to the 
treaty with Peter the Great, had already been shown in 1730, in 
Later which year he made a grant of IMazanderan, along with 
history Khorasan, Seistan, and Kerman to Nadir, as a reward 
for the expulsion of the Afghans. The condition of the two mari- 
time provinces during the latter part of Nadir Shah’s reign, the 
oppression and misery and ruin that everywhere prevailed, are 
admirably depicted in Hanway 's pages, from which we learn how 
a national hero soon transformed himself into an intolerable curse, 
for whose removal men prayed almost in public. In the anarchy 
consequent upon Nadir’s assassination, a local chief named Hidayet 
Khan raised himself and the province of Gilan to a position of 
practical independence. When Kerim Khan Zend attained the 
' Historical Account, vol. i. p. 12. 
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tlirone, lie left Hiclayet Khan in charge of flilan, exacting only 
an annual tribute. The chief kept a large army, and observed 
great state. It was during his rule that the Eussian traveller 
Gmelin visited Eesht, and travelled in the Caspian provinces. 
Meanwhile, in iiazanderan and Astrabad, the wily Kajar eunuch 
was organising the strength and the following that were shortly to 
place him upon the Persian thi’one. Sheikh Vais, the son of Ali 
Murad Khan Zend, who held the throne for four years, from 1781-85, 
was despatched by his father to crush these pretensions, and to re- 
cover Mazanderan. Though at first successful he was deserted by 
his followers and compelled to retire. When Agha Mohammed 
had finally triumphed, Hidayet Khan of Gilan was foolish enough 
to resist the successful usurper, and paid the penalty with his life. 
Since then Gilan and Alazanderau have remained in secure and 
undisputed possession of the Kajar reigning flimily, and have 
commonly pi’oVded governing billets for the sons or relatives of 
the sovereign. 

I have already spoken of the partiality displayed by Shah 
Abbas for Mazanderan, and have alluded to the royal residences 
Palaces of which he there constructed. Let me sav a few word.s 
Great.* ^ more about them before passing on. The monarch was 
Ashraf Jigi'e vi.sited and seen by the garrulous Italian Pietro 
della Valle, and by the ingenious Englishman, Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, and their contemporaneous narratives are still extant. A 
centuiT later, Hanway described the ravages of a hundred years’ 
decay. In the present century, the tale has been carried down to 
modern times. These palaces were several in number. The 
principal were located in a situation of great natural beauty at 
Ashraf, about fi\e miles south of Astrabad Bay, and with an 
exquisite outlook o\er the sea. Ehah Abbas causewav, running 
in a westerly direction from Astrabad city, passed the village of 
Gez, and conducted thence, a distance of twenty-six miles, to Ashraf, 
whose title signified the Alost Noble. Here 'the Great Abbas set 
about building himself a sort of northern Isfahan, whose palaces 
and gardens should rival those of the southern capital. Pietro 
della Valle was there in 1G18, while the kings palace' was the 
only completed structure, and the town was still in the brick- 
layers hands. Nine years later, on May 2-5, 1627, in the same 
palace, which Herbert, described as ‘ pretty large and but newly 
finished,' the King received in public audience Sir Hodmore 
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Cotton, ambassatlor from Charles I., and his own accredited envoy 
Sir Robert Slierley. This is how the ever-amusing Herbert de- 
scribes tlie scene ; — 

At the upper end sat the Pot-shaw [i.e. Padishah], beloved at 
home, famous abroad, and formidable to his enemies. His grandeur 
was this : Circled with such a world of wealth he clothed himself 
that day in a plain red callieo coat (juilted with cotten, as if he should 
haA'e said His dignity consisted rather in his parts and prudence than 
furtivis colorihus, having no need to steal respect by borrowed colours 
or embroideries. Cross-legg’d the Pot-shaw sat ; his sash was white 
and large ; his waste was girded with a thong of leather ; the hilt 
of his sword was gold, the blade formed like a .semi-circle, and doubtless 
well tempered : the scabbard red ; and the Courtiers, rcgisncl (xe)aplii ra, 
were but meanly attired.' 

Originally there were six different royal establishments at 
Ashraf; five of which were contained within one large wall of 
circumvallation. Of these the' most fiimoiis was the Bagh-i-Shah, 
or King's Garden, laid out with stone terraces, and canals, and 
cascades, and adorned with ain-aii-:. or open halls, the lnrge.st of 
which, called, like that at Isfahan. Chehel Situn. or T'orty Pillar.^, 
terminated the principal vista. Terraces, and cascades, and halls 
have all gone to utter ruin, but the garden is still a glory, with its 
gigantic cypresses and orange tree.s. The Chehel Situn was ac- 
cidentally burnt down in the time of Nadir Shah, and w;is replaced 
by a tlimsy structure, itself iu ecpial ruin. Other gardens and 
palaces were the Bagh-i-H.arem. or Clarden of the Seraglio, the 
Bagh-i-Tepe. or Garden of the Hill, which contained the Hummum. 
or warm baths, the palace of Sahib Zeman. or Lord of the Age, 
and the Khelwet. or private palace and garden. A paved way 
with streams and waterfalls led from thi.s enclosure to the Imaret- 
i-Chashmeh. or Pavilion of the Fountains, making the sixth royal 
residence at Ashraf. The old stone pavements have vanished, the 
slabs having been broken or stolen for the sake of the iron clamps 
cemented by lead, and the entire precincts are a wilderness of ruiu.- 
Half a mile from Asliraf the grandson and successor of Abbas, 
Shall Sefi, built a palace for his daughter, upon a lovely wooded 
eminence, and called it, after himself, Sefiabad. Like its predeces- 
sors it has perished ; and a hunting lodge, built man\- years ago by 

‘ So7ne Teans’ Travels (3rd edit.), p. 185. 

• For the palaces of Ashraf, ra/e Gen. J. von Blarambersr, ai/s 

dem Leheti. 
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the present Shah in its place, is within measurable distance of a 
similar dissolution. The town of Ashraf was peopled by Shah 
Abbas with a colony of 7.000 Armenians, some of whose descen- 
dants still inhabit the place along with a mixture of Persian and 
Turkish descent. During the last twenty years it has experienced 
quite a revival, owing to the trade with Eussia that has sprung up 
from the port, or rather roadstead, of Meshed-i-Ser. 

Twenty-six miles from Ashraf on the north-west, at a distance 
of about three miles from the Caspian and on the banks of the 
Tejen river, are situated the ruins of another city and 
Feraliabid gf Abbas, known as Ferahabad. Pietro della 

Yalle declared that the circuit of the walls was equal to, if not 
greater than, that of Eome or Constantinople, and that the city 
contained streets of more than a league in length. In this palace 
died Shah Abbas in January 1C28, in the forty-third year of his 
reign and the seventy-first of his age. Forty years later the palace, 
which, according to Chardin, was ‘ a wonder of art that deserved a 
kind of perpetuity," and ‘ wherein was kept a vast treasure of 
dishes and basins of porcellane or china, cornaline, agate, coral, 
amber, cups of crystal of the rock, and other varieties without 
number,’ was plundered by the Cossacks and destroyed ; and the 
worthy knight sorrowfully adds. ‘ Everytime I think of the magni- 
ficence and delightfulness of that place. I cannot but lament its 
hard fate." ’ Fra.ser, in 1822. examined and carefully described the 
ruins of Ferahabad, which he declared to be vastly inferior to those 
of Ashraf, in extent as well as in magnificence, and to indicate 
onh' a temporary rather than a permanent abode. It is curious that 
the king should have ventured upon two such similar designs in 
such close proximity to each other ; but it is also characteristic of 
the whims of a monarch, who shared to the full the capricious iri’e- 
sponsibility that has always been a feature of despotism in the 
East. Ferahabad is now a miserable village, which no one turns 
aside to visit. 

From the palaces I turn to the cities of Mazanderan, few in 
number but distinct in individuality, which I shall treat in the 
Citie- of which they are encountered if journeying upon 

Mazan- Shah Abbas’ causeway from Astrabad, namely: Sari, Bar- 
furush. Amok Of all of them it maybe said that in their 
situation, amid forest or jungle and on moist and lu.xuriant plains, 
' Coronation of King Solgman III., pp. 1,52-154. 
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in their architecture, which is similar to that already described at 
Astrabad, and in their population, which is easily distinguished 
from the Persian of the centre and south, they are mti ijeHei'i!<. 

Sari, thirty-five miles from Ashraf, is the old capital of Mazan- 
deran, and has been identified by D’Anville and Pennell with the 
g . Zadracarta of the ancients, whei-e Alexander halted for 

fifteen days and offered sacrifice. Be this as it may, it was 
the capital and residence of the independent sovereigns who ruled 
in this region in the later Middle Ages. The more modern city was 
also selected as his capital by Agha Mohammed Shah in the days 
when he was still fighting for the throne, and when his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Astrabad and Mazanderan. He built 
the palace, which still exists in a ruined condition, and which con- 
tained pictures of the battles of Shah Ismail and Nadir Shah. In 
the early part of the present century. Sari was reported to contain 
fj’om oO.OOO to 40,000 inhabitants; and as late as 1874 Captain 
Napier was told that the total was 16,000. It is not now supposed 
to contain much over 8,000 persons, business having migrated to 
Amol and Barfurush. The streets are stone-paved and the town 
has a picturesque appearance. AVhen Han way was here in 1744, 
he left on record that ‘ there are yet four temples of tbe Gebres, or 
worshippers of fire, made of the most durable materials. These 
edifices are rotund, of about oO feet diameter, raised in height to 
a point near 120 feet.’* Herein there can be no doubt that the 
excellent merchant was hoodwinked either by the ignorance or the 
deceit of his informants ; for these four (there were only in reality 
three) towers, so far from being Parsi fire-altars, were merely 
fjumbaz, or sepulchral towers, erected in the Arab period in 
memoiw of eminent saints. Fraser in 1822 found all three still 
standing. The largest was called Gnmbaz-i-Selni-wa-Tur. and was 
a hollow, circular, brick tower, 100 feet high, witli two belts of 
Knfic inscription and a conical roof. It was believed to be the 
tomb of Hasan-ed-Dowleh. a descendant of the Buyah or Dilemi 
sovereigns in the fifth century of the Hejira. The two other 
imumzadehs were attributed to Yahia and Ibrahim, the sons of 
the Imam Reza. Since Fraser’s day all three have been destroyed, 
or partial!}’ destroyed, by earthquakes. 

Barfurush, the modern commercial capital of Mazanderan, is 
situated twenty-six miles west of Sari and ninety miles north-east 
‘ Historical Account, vol. i. p. 292. 
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of Telieran. Three centuries ago it was a mere village ; but its 
atlniirable position and tlie imj)roved communication both with the 
^ ^ ^ capital and the sea, have combined to make it the most 

considerable town on the Caspian sea-board. Little more 
than a century ago (1771) Gmeliu found it a })oor place, in no 
wise resembling a capital. And yet Fraser, in 1822, would have 
us believe — the sole instance, so far as 1 know, in which his judg- 
ment was seriously at fault — that it had grown within that space 
of time into a gTeat city, as frecjuented as Isfahan, and with a 
population alleged to consist of 3UO,(X>0, but accepted by him as 
200. Guo persons. He went into positive ecstasies over ‘ the 
spectacle of a city purely mercantile, governed by a merchant, 
with no khans or nobles, peopled entirely ndth merchants, me- 
chanics, and their dependents, and prosperous and happv far bevond 
any in Persia.' The people were as respectful and polite a.s their 
town was admii’able, and the bazaars, a mile in length, were as 
excellent as the town.' Twelve years later Fraser returned to find 
that the scourge of the plague had fallen in the interval upon this 
earthly paradise of cities, and that the fanciful population of tlie 
previous decade had fallen to oO.OOU. Fince then it has partially 
reco\-ered, although it is to he feared that the halcvon davs of 
Fraser's imagination will never return. Xapier, in 1871. reported 
its population a.s 50. 000 (a greatly exaggerated estimate), its streets 
as clean and well paved, its shops a.s well built, and its bazaars as 
full of European goods. I’he town is situated iu tlie level countrv 
about halfway Ixrtweeii the base of tlie mountains and tlie sea. and 
though surrounded by rich rice, sugar, and cotton plantations, is 
so buried in forest trees as to iie invisible from the exterior. In 
the summer it ’is almost deserted by its iahalatants. who fiv to the 
mountains. On an island in a small lake or tank between the town 
and the river stands a dilapidated villa belonging to the Shah 
The Russians keep a Consular agent here to superintend their trade 
with the Caspian. There has for long been a considei-able number 
ot Jews resident m Barfnrush, where they are engaged in retail 
trade. A furious outbreak against them took place in 1866 and is 
recorded by Mounsey.'- 'It was suppressed by the vigorous action 
of the Shah ; hut public opinion prevented him from intlictino- 
condign punishment upon the authors. ° 

Travels ^outh of the Caspian, cap. \ ii. 

Journey through the Caucasus^ pp. 273-282, 
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Fifteen miles from Barfurusli is the port or roadstead of 
Meshed-i-Ser, at the month of the river Bahil. Here the Bnssian 
Mebhed-t steamers of the Cancasns and Mercury touch in tlieir 
circumnavigation of the Caspian, and there is a very 
considerable trade, both export and import, principally with 
Astrakhan. The harbour accommodation is of the most meagre 
description, or, rather, does not exist. The rival influences of liver 
and wind have, in a manner before described, created a formidable 
bar which no ettbrt is nrade to pierce or dredge. The steamers are 
obliged to lie out in the offing at a distance of between two and 
three miles from the shore ; and passengers and cargo, as at 
Enzeli. can only be disembarked in calm weather, when they are 
transferred to native, flat-bottomed barges. • The coast here is a 
line of low sandhills, overlooking a steep and narrow beach of 
dark-grey sand. There are no shells on the shore, no birds in 
the air, no seaweed, no fish, nothing but green water-snakes, 
tortoises, and frogs.’' There is a Persian Chrstom-house at 
Meshed-i-Ser, and a lighthouse, with no light. The only other 
edifice worthy of notice is an hivimziuleh of a brother of Imam 
lleza, who appears to have strewn his dead relatives about this 
neighbourhood as thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa. 

Amol, the third town of Mazanderan. and the present residence 
of the Governor of the province, is, unlike Barfurush, but like 
Sari, a place that has figured in history. In the time of 
‘ Yakut it was the first city in Taberistan ; and it long 

retained a celebrity for its cotton and carpet manufactures. It is 
situated on the banks of the Haraz. about twenty-three miles west 
of Barfurush, the river being crossed outside the town by a very 
old stone bridge, between 80 and 100 yards long and not more 
than a yard in width. Gmelin, 120 years ago, found the popula- 
tion of Amol to be only 800 persons, but -50 years later Fraser, 
still in his generous mood, reported from 35.000 to 40,000, although 
on his second visit in 1834 the place was ‘ a ruin, a desert — the 
streets grown with jungle, and not a soul to be seen.’ ^ The 
population now is said to be about 8,0O0. There ai’e the ruins here 
of a mausoleum, erected by Shah Abbas, over a Seyid, called by 
Fraser Mir Buzurg, who was his mother’s ancestor, and raised 

‘ Stack, Six Months in Persia, toI. ii. p. 202. 

’ Compare Travels South of the Caspian, cap. viii., with A Winters Journey, 
vol. ii. p. 453. 
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himself to the throne of Mazanderan in the fourteenth century, but 
whose real title was Kawain-ed-Din. In the neighbourhood, also, 
are a number of the squai-e or circular towers with conical roofs, 
which local ignorance has attributed to- the fire-worshippers, but 
which were the familiar sepulchres of holy men in the first 
centuries succeeding the Arab conquest. The town is so 
overgrown with jungle and orchards as to be collectively in- 
visible.* 

Within the last three years an attempt has been made to 
connect Amol with the Caspian by rail — the second of the two 
Railway to Only railroads in Persia — and to open up a new com- 
the sea mercial route with the capital. This speculation has 
been undertaken by one Haji Mohammed Hasan, the Master of 
the Persian Mint, who conceived the idea of monopolising the 
carrying trade between Teheran and the Caspian by creating a 
quicker and shorter route than that which runs from Amol to 
Barfurush, and thence to ISleshed-i-Ser. Accordingly, he obtained 
a concession from the Shah — the first step in any public under- 
taking in Persia — and, selecting as his port of debarkation the 
murdab of Mahmudabad, at the mouth of the Haraz river, twelve 
miles due north of Amol. he built a fine caravanserai and shops 
there (which, when I was in the country, were unoccupied), he 
imported rails and engineers from Belgium, and he laid a single 
line of rails to Amol, which was to be in connection with a horse 
tramway for a distance of some miles beyond. Of the engineering 
quality of this enterprise I shall require to speak in a later 
chapter upon Railways in Persia. I may here limit myself to 
remarking that the newly-created port is as bad, if not worse, than 
any on the Caspian, there being the familiar bank of shingle and 
sand between the murchih and the sea, and vessels requiring to lie 
off at a distance of some miles and to land their cargoes in lio-ht- 
ers. The line was badly laid, and the proprietor soon quarrelled 
and parted with his Belgian engineers. Quite lately, however 
(October 1890), Haji Mohammed Hasan appears to have found a 
new field for his energy, for I hear of a large factory in course 
of erection by him at Amol, which is to contain wood-working 
machinery and a powerful sugar-cane press, the labour beino- 
directed by a Russian engineer. To this indefatigable Persian 

■ The most exhaustive account of Amol is to be found in Sir W On^elov 
7>aw/x, vol. iii. pp. 295-316. ' 
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must at least be conceded the merit of energy, wliicli, in any form 
of public undei’taking, is so rare in Persia as to deserve encomium 
even if ill-judged or misplaced. 

A new road from Amol over the main range of the Elburz to 
Teheran, was constructed by order of the Shah in 1877-78 by 
New road Gieneral Gasteiger Khan, an Austrian engineer officer in 
to Teheran (-jjg Persian service. The total distance is about 120 
miles, and the places passed en route are Parus, Shahzadeh. llaineh 
(or Rehna), skirting the Eastern base of Demavend, Imamzadeh 
Hashim, Ah, and Jajrud. The scenery is superb, alike amid the lower 
elevations and the wooded glens and valleys, and on the rugged 
and savage heights. Of the former, Stack (in 1881) wrote the 
following description, which I think it only fair to quote as a 
set-off to my own occasional jeremiads upon the sullen sterility 
of the normal Persian landscape 

Our march to Amol was the loveliest I made in Persia ; but, indeed, 
one could hardly believe that this was Persian scenery, with its forest 
paths and meadow glades, and broad river bordered by tall and leafy 
growth of oaks. I thought of the leagues of brown or black desert, 
the bare sand-ridges, the salt hills, white and crimson and green, the 
dry, clear air, and the bold and sharply-defined forms anil colours that 
I had seen during my wanderings in Persia till now ; but here was an 
atmosphere laden with soft, invisible vapour, and all the shapes of 
mountain and valley were rounded or clothed with vegetation, hiding 
the bare outlines of the rook, and all the colours were the blue and 
white of the cloud-flecked sky above, and varied shades of green all 
around us. 

Between the village of Bund-i-bui-ideh and Raineh, in one of 
the narrowest parts of the mountain defile, through which the 
road runs, is a great rock sculpture of Kasr-ed-Din Shah on 
horseback facing the spectator, with ten ministers in full uniform 
standing five on either side of him. The figures are life-size, and 
raised in relief about three inches, and the likenesses are un- 
deniably good. I saw the original full-size cartoon in the Royal 
College at Teheran. The tablet is bordered by a metrical inscrip- 
tion, which sounds the praises of His Majesty and commemorates 
the making of the road. The idea is a somewhat belated and 
turgid imitation of the Sassanian model; but apart from the 
absurdity, the execution is in this case creditable. 

Of the towns of Gilan, the only one worthy of mention (with 
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tlie possible exception of Laliijan, on the Lenrfarud). is the 
capital, Eesht, of which I niiclertook in Chapter II. to say soine- 
„ thine- in this connection. It is tlie first town which 

Towns 01 • T 1 1 1 T • I 

niUm— most travellers see in Persia, and the last also to which 
Restit majority bid farewell. Situated in the low. swampy 

ground at a slight distance from the sea, it has always been an 
unhealthy spot, from which Europeans would willingly lly. It ivas 
originally buried in jungle, after the fashion of the other cities 
which I have described. The Russians, during their occupa- 
tion 160 years ago, cleared the surrounding timber for a distance 
of 15 miles, as far as the mountains ; but a good deal has sprung 
up since. Its position as the capital of the chief silk-producing 
province of Persia, and as the natural outlet of export trade, very 
early secured it a prominence, which has rendered its name one 
of the most familiar of Persian titles to Englisli ears, and which 
has left its record in the pages of many travellers,’ British, Russian, 
and French, Consuls or ^'ice-Consuls were here from an early 
period, to safeguard the commercial interests of their several coun- 
tries. The near vicinity of Rus.sia, and her predominance in the 
Caspian, have naturally given her a commanding position ; the 
more so as she has a large number of subjects, chiefly Russian- 
Armenians, in Resht and Gilan, and as she is understood to own 
several villages in the neighbourhood by right of mortgage. 
Nevertheless, the best days of Resht have passed. Early in 
the century, while the silk trade was at its zenith, its bazaars 
exhibited a curious congeries of different nationalities : Armenians, 
Jews, Europeans, Buniahs from India, and even Povindahs 
from Afghanistan. Fraser, who, at the close of his first journev 
in 1822, experienced an unprovoked and vexations imprison- 
ment here, escaping on foot only to be recaptured and brought 
back under circumstances of great indignity — estimated its popu- 
lation at that date as from 60,000 to 80,000. It was almost 
annihilated by the plague in 1830-ol, which swept like a tor- 
nado. carrying everything before it, over the natural fever-beds 
of the maritime border; and in 1834 was only • the ghost of its 

> For Eesht in 1717 ride John Belts Travels, vol. i. pp, 13l„i36- in 1744, 
Hanway’b Historical Account, i. pp. 270-2S1 : in 1771, Gmelin, Histoire del 
Decoucertes, vol. ii. p. 426, etc.; in 1822. Fraser's Trareh South of the Caspian, 
pp. 148-100 ; in 1843, Holmes's Shetches on the Caspian Shores, cap. vi. ; in 1861, 
East wick’s Journal of a Diplomate, vol. ii. p. 1 ; in 1881, E. O’Donovkn’s Mere 
Oasis, vol. i. p. 317. 
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former self’ The silk trade, however, which continued to flourish 
till the last twenty-five years, enabled Resht to raise its head more 
quickly than any of its neighbours. It was a flourishing town in 
the middle part of this century, and many English travellei-s liave 
occasion to recollect the hospitality of the firm of Ralli, who kept 
a large establishment here, and maintained a country house in 
almost European style. With the collapse of the silk trade they 
disappeared, and the fortunes of Resht experienced a sensible 
decline. The counterbalancing increase, however, in the cultivation 
and export of rice and cotton have caused it to revive, and the 
population is now calculated at from 25,000 to oO.OOO. The 
situation of Resht as the chief maritime outlet on the north, must 
alwaj's render it an important place, quite apai-t from the trade of 
the province whose capital city it is. For instance, in 1878, the 
last year in which published statistics are accessible, the exports to 
Russia from the province of Gilaii, vld Resht, equalh,*d 192,000/. ; 
while the expoi'ts from the rest of Persia through the same Custom- 
house were only 4,000/. less ; the internal trade between Resht and 
the Persian interior nuKamting to Ido.OOO/. in the same i^eriod. 

Anyone who has followed me sO far, will by thi.s time be ex- 
pecting the statement, that considerable as is the trade of Resht, 
Possible increased and. in all probability, doubled, did 

improve- the Persians take the most elementary steps to expedite 
or facilitate its tran.<it. It is safe to say that in no other 
country in the world would the main avenue of mercantile entrance 
and exit be left in so miserable and chaotic a condition. The bar 
at Enzeli. the entrance to the .Murdab. or Lagoon, the anchorage 
therein, the ascent bv creek to Pii-i-Razaar. the road to Resht, are 
so many successive and undisputed obstacles to freedom of inter- 
course. In any other country the bar would have been dredged, 
steamers would have been admitted into the lagoon, jetties 
would have been built for lading and unladinir therein, the 
creek would have been deepened and widened, or a canal con- 
structed to Resht itself. Above all. the marsh and forest 
road.s would have been kept in good repair. The question of 
railway communication with the interior is one that has fre- 
quently been mooted, and was once on the verge of being put 
into execution, the embankments being built, and even the rails 
being laid for the distance of a few miles from Resht ; but this is 
a subject which I must resserve for a later chapter. The only 

VOL. 7. C c 
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plausil)le excuse which Persia can offer, apart from her congenital 
inability to help herself, is the feai- that slie may have felt of 
providing, by any of the means above indicated, an easier path of 
invasion to a hostile power, or, in other words, to Russia. Such a 
fear is, perhaps, venial, but I do not think that it constitutes either 
an honourable or a valid excuse. The power that designedly 
fosters its own weakness, ultimately perishes of the atrophy thus 
engendered. Moreover, Russia can march so easily into Persia 
from other quarters that her power of aggression would be but 
little augmented by the removal of obstacles from one out of many 
channels of invasion. 

And thus I am brought to the question, with which I will 
conclude this chapter, of the alleged designs of Russia upon the 
northern provinces, and of the probable place allotted to 
deigns them in her political horoscope. There can be no doubt 
that ever since the temporary occupation of Gilan in the 
Mazan- reign of Peter the Great, Russia has turned a regretful 
and covetous eye upon the Persian possessions to the south 
of the Caspian Sea. It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that, on occasions when the Shah has shown too marked a disposition 
either to independent or to Anglophile action, he has been signifi- 
cantly reminded of that bygone incident, and has been threatened 
with its i-epetition. It is further true that Russia could land her 
forces either at Resht or at Gez without, in all probability, 
incurring any armed opposition. Lastly, it is rumoured that in 
the famous secret memorandum drawn up by General Kuropatkin, 
now Governor-General of Transcaspia, in 1885, and generally ac- 
cepted as the official scheme for a Russian invasion of India, the 
incorporation of Gilan and Mazanderan, as well as of Azerbaijan 
and Khorasan, are treated as indispensable preliminaries upon the 
Persian stage of operations. There is therefore abundant ground 
for believing that Russia regards these particular provinces with 
a not wholly disinterested vision. Sir Justin Sheil, himself a 
British Minister in Persia, and consequently well-informed, echoed 
and confirmed the general impression when he wrote : 

That ftilan should have been long coveted 1))- Russia is not sur- 
prising. Everything contributes to make it a desirable possession ; 
its situation relative to Russia, its wealth and improvable qualities, 
its defensible position— mountains on one side, the sea on the other, 
swamps and jungle.s all over the province.' 

' Note H to Lady Shell's Olimpses of Life in Persia. 
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On the other hand, it is well to pause for a moment and consider 
whether the movement, if contemplated, would be either so advan- 
Periisof tageous Or SO simple as at first sight appears. Let it be 
the remembered that thei'e is not in the same parallel of 

latitude a more unhealthy strip of country in the world. 
The Russians were expelled by the climate before. Gilan has 
proved a graveyard to most Kuropeans whose lot has cast them 
there. In the fifth trading expedition of the British Moscovy Com- 
pany to North Persia in 1568-1574 A. D., five of the English factors 
died of illness and two were murdered in the space of five weeks. Sir 
Robert Sherley and Sir Dodniore Cotton succumbed in the manner 
already related in 1627. When Elton and Hanway revived the 
British trade with the Caspian in the eighteenth century, five out of 
the fifteen Europeans engaged in the traffic died at Kazvin between 
1740 and 1744. In the latter year we hear of all the Europeans 
in Resht as very ill with agues, distemper, &c. The recent occu- 
pants of the British and Russian consulates at Resht tell a similar 
tale. It may, therefore, be accepted that for Europeans an occupa- 
tion in force or a coloni'ation of either Gilan or Mazanderan would 
be an extremely risky experiment. x\ny such invaders would be 
compelled to seek the higher altitudes, and to leave the lower levels 
to the acclimatised indigenous population. Such a partition might 
be possible, in the event of the absolute quiescence of the latter ; 
but it might also become in the highest degree perilous if the 
natives resisted a foreign usurpation, and profited by the extra- 
ordinary natural advantages for defence of their jungles, and defiles, 
and mountains. 

It may be averred without fear of contradiction that a more 
difficult countrv either to carry or to hold in the face of armed 
Perils of Opposition can nowhere be found. Fraser, who twice 
the traversed it from end to end, summed up its strategic 

country . . . 

properties in the following language : — 

Certainly I never saw, nor can I imagine, a stronger or more 
impracticable country in a military point of view than these provinces. 
Roads, i.e. made roads, there are none, except the great Causeway 
made of old by Shah Abbas, and this ha.s now so nearly disappeared 
that it requires a guide to find it ; and even when found it would be 
useless, for military purposes, from the numerous breaks and gaps in 
its course, and from the impenetrable jungle which surrounds it on all 
sides, and affords cover for all sorts of ambuscades and surprises. 

0 c 2 
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The surface where not cultivated consists of natural or artificial swamps, 
overgrown with forest trees and thorns, particularly bramble bushes 
of incredible luxuriance, and perfectly impervious. Indeed, these 
brambles are called by the inhabitants the ‘ Pehlewanha Mazunderanee,’ 
i.e. the heroes or guardians (lit. wrestlers) of Mazunderan, and well 
do they deserve the appellation.' 

Monteith, wlio was a practical soldier, said, ‘ If only the 
Persians were united, nothing ought to be more desired by them 
than attack from the Caspian.’ Indeed, in the present state of 
communications, it should be as easy for a comparatively small 
body of well led troops, with proper dispositions, to repel any in- 
cursion from the Caspian, as it would be to repel a storming party 
from the Great Pyramid. Disembarkation, to begin with, is 
difficult, cumbrous, and lengthy. An invader should find his 
work cut out for him ere ever he set foot on land. But, even 
supposing him to have landed, the swamps and jungles of the 
lower levels should whistle with bullets and pullulate with ambus- 
cades ; ^ whilst, if the lowlands were either surrendered or seized, 
there would remain the ambush of the forest, the covert of the 
deep ravines, the invulnerable vantage points of rocky pass and 
precipitous ledge. For an army whose advance was seriouslj’ and 
s}>tematically contested, to cross tlie Elburz would be no mean 
achievement of warfare. I'lnally. supposing resistance to have 
been either abandoned or overcome, and the country to have been 
occupied by the enemy, his continued stay there should be made 
a daily and nightly persecution by a peasantry, or still more a 
native militia, familiar with the country and inured to guerilla 
warfare. All these perils are based upon the hypothesis of an un- 
welcome intruder, and a population or an army pledged to defend 
its homes. If neither of these conditions he realised in Xorth Persia, 
and it may be rash to assume their possibility, there will remain 
no reason why Russia should not occupy Gilan and Mazanderan 

‘ .1 WinteT'.-< Journiy, vol. ii. p. IfiS. 

- Jliis was what actiualh- happened in 180i in the early of the first 

Eu-'O-Pev'ian -nar. when ZiziaiiolT. the Russian Coininander-in-Chief, planned a 
descent upon tlilaii. with a \ iew of threatenin<r the capital. He landed his troops 
at Enzeli, but, nor finding boats ciimiali to convey them across the laaonn to 
Eeslit, was compelled to march round the shore through the swaraps and junjrle. 
From these seeuve recesses the n.niies liarasscd the Russian column with 
musketry fire, and threw it into siu-h iniitusioii that the Older was triven to 
retreat, and the atteiiijit was iirnomimoiisly ahandcined. 
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to-morrow. Ehrenhreitstein itself would be powerless if its garrison 
lounged unarmed on the ramparts and left open the gates. 

Routes ix tue Caspian Provinces. 

Tehuran to Gez — (rii! ItainL'h or Rehna, Baijan, AukiI, Baifuru«h [Jtc^hed-i- 
Ser], Sari, Asliraf). — Colonel tV. K. Stuart (ISSO), Jutirnul iif a Hfgidetia', cap xi 
Cai>tain Hon. (j. Napier (IST-t), Ti.tr.s'.. vol. xlvi. pp. US-lup. E 

Stack (ISSl), Six Months i,t J‘crsia, vol ii. cap. vii. viii. 

Teheran to Ajiol {rid Fiitizkub, Shiigah, Sari, ami Barfuru'lO —Sir W. Ouse- 
ley (1S12), Trarcls, vol. iii. cap. xvii. Al.ajor D’Arcv Todd (183B), Jon null of the 
It.ti.S., vol, viii. pp. 101_10S. Colonel tV. K. Stuart {lS:U'>),Joiinii'.l nf a Jtrsidenor, 
cap. X. Capt. R. Wilbraliam, 'J'riirels in ls37. cap-', xxxviii.-xhi. 

Teheran to Asteabad (rid Firuzkuh, Sliirgali, Sari, As-liraf, Gez). — (Sir) A, 
Burne.s (1832), Trarels into Bokhara, vol. vii. pp. 105-114. E. B. Eastvdok (1862), 
Journal of a Diplomate, li. pi). 60 - 101 , Colonel Val. Baker (1873), Clouds 
in the Bast, pp. 70—77. 

Teheran to Firuzkuh (nd Aliar. Seiek. IValiabad. Asolat, Arsinkiru, Oz, 
Balacleh, Khan Lar Khan, A>k. Arjuiuand). — Colonel B. Lovett (1881-82), Pro- 
ceedings of the li.G.S. (new series), vol. v. pp, .58-75. 

Firuzkuh to Asteabad (rid Cha'hmeh Kabucl, Sala-h, Falad Mai. alia, and 
Chardeh).— Colonel B, Lovett (1881-821. ihld. 

Resht to Amol (rid Laliijau. Leiigni ml, I!ud-i-Ser, Ah’. cisabad). — IV. R. Holmes 
(1843-4), Skrtches, cap. vii. ix, 
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CHAPTER XlII 

THE SHAH KOYAE FAMILA' MJMbTEHS 

Where the word of a king is there is power; and who may s-ay unto him. 
What doest thou? — viii. 1. 

I YOAV approach the discussion of the political conditions under 
which Persia at present subsists. In a country so backward in con- 
IThe per stitutioual progress, so destitute of fonns and statutes and 
souaiele- charters, and so firmly stereotyped in tlie immemorial 
Persian traditions of the hast, the personal element, as might be 

int'nt™' expected, is largely in the ascendant : and the govern- 

ment of Persia is little else than the arbitrary exercise of 
authority by a series of units in a descending scale i'rom the 
sovereign to the headman of a petty village. I'lie only check 
tliat operates upon the lower ofiicial grades is the feai' of tlieir 
superiors, which means can usually be found ro assuage ; upon the 
higher ranks the fear of tlie sovereign. wIjo is ’.lot always cfijsed 
against similar methods of pacification : and !i]ion the si.vei'eign 
himself the fear, not of native, but of foreign opinion, as repre- 
sented by the hostile criticism of rhe European Press, in tlie 
earlier part of the Shali's reign an indigenous controlling inlluencn 
existed in the power of the clerical order. But tlie gradual re- 
assertioii of the civil autliority, at which the present Shall has 
constantly aimed, and the intioduction of lay administration of 
Church property, have considerably detracted from the former power 
of the niKlliihf. ■ and. except in places where a .spirit of fiiiiaticism 
either exists or can easily be kindled, such as IMeshed and Isfahan, 
their prejudices, which are invariably euli.sted on the side of reaction, 
cannot be regarded as a serious deterrent ujion tlie prerogative ol’ 
the sovereign. The Shah, indeed, may be regarded at this moment 
as perhaps the best existing specimen of a moderate despot ; for 
within tlie limits indicated lie is practically irresponsible and 
■omnipotent. He lias absolute command over tlie life and jiroperty 
of every one of Ins subjects. Hi- sons liavi- no independent power. 
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and can be reduced to impotence or beggary in the twinkling of 
an eye. ddie ministers are elevated and degraded at the Royal 
pleasure. The sovereign is the sole executive, and all officials are 
his deputies. Xo civil tribunals are in existence to check or modify 
his prerogative. Enormous, therefore, is the importance attaching 
to the character of the individual in whose person is concentrated 
such a wealth of plenary powers. 

X^asr-ed-Din Shah, as 1 ha\ e before said, is not a Persian, but 
a Turk, by descent, and is the fourth sovereign of the Kajar 
Dvna.stv which has occuihed the throne of Persia for close 

Tlie ‘ ‘ . 

Kajar Upon one hundred years. Tlie Kajar;-. v hose family history 
Dyna'-ty been Written by more than one Persian biographer, 

and has even been translated into English.' are not content with 
any more modest descent than from Japhet, the son of Xoah. 
Even if we question the authenticity of so illustrious a pedigree, it 
is yet indisputable that for 70(' years the Kajar tribe have been 
heard of in history. A chieftain of that race ruled the country 
from Rliey to the Oxus, as deputy for one of the Mongol descendants 
of Jeughiz Khan. Timur is said to have banished them to Syria, 
but afterwards to have suffered them to return. Later on they 
espoused the cause of the Sefavi Slialisand assisted in raising them 
to the throne, in return for which service tliey were included in the 
Kizil-l)ash or seven Red-flead tribes, so called from the scarlet 
head-covering which they were permitted to wear. According to 
one account tiie mother of Shah Ismail liimself was of Kajar blood.^' 
I nder his successor, Shah Tahmasp. we hear of a Kajar governor of 
Kandahar, and of a Kajar ambassador to the Porte, demonstrating 
the prominence to which the tribe bad already attained; whilst in 
the reign of Aljbas the Great their power had become so consider- 
able that that monarch found it expedient to divide them into three 
branches, whom he settled respectively in Merv and Khorasan 
to fight against the Tartar;?, in Georgia to fight against the 
Lesghians. and on the Gurgan and at Astrahad to fight against 
the Turkomans. The latter became the main Persian settlement 

' The Dijnady of the Kajars. traaslated from an Oriental Persian MS. by Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, 18.33. Compare Morier, Journal of the R.G.S., vol. vii. 
p. 231. 

^ So says Mr. \\’atson in his HUtory of Perstia : but I have always understood 
that the mother of Sliah Ismail was Martha, the daughter of Ifznn Hasan, chief- 
tain of the Wiiite Sheep, and his Christian wife Despoina, who was a daughter of 
Kalo Johannes Emperor of Trebizond. 
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of the tribe, whose chieftain, Fath Ali Khan, a little more than 
150 j'ears ago, having- been made joint t'ninmander-in-f'hief 
with Nadir Kuli Khan, by Shah Tahmasp II.. was speedily |)ut 
out of tlie way by the ambitions .soldier of fortune.' thereby 
bequeathing to his posterity a blood feud which was lut satisfied 
rrntil Nadir’s descendants liad all been removed by death or torture, 
and a Kajar sovereign was firmly seated upon the throne of I’ei-'ia. 
Agha ilohammed Shah, the grandson of Fath Ali Khan, could not 
himself perpetuate the race, having at an early age been made a 
eunuch by order of Adil Shah, the nephew and successor of Nadir. 
But his nephew, Fath .\.li Shah, to whom he transmitted the crown, 
and his succes.sors after him, have proved so extraordinarily prolific 
of male offspring that the continuity of the dynasty has been assured : 
and there is probably not a reigning family in the world that in the 
space of one hundred years has swollen to such ample dimensions 
as the royal race of Persia. The Kajars have, indeed, been mainly 
distinguished for five characteristics, which have been uniformly 
noticeable in the princes of the blood : a geniu> for paternity, a 
fairly high level of intelligence, handsome features, sporting in- 
stincts, and a remorsele.ss economy. How true a Ixajar is the 
reigning monarch will be evident as I proceed. 

Since his two visits to Fngland in 1 S7d and 1 ^>^0 the personality 
and many of the idiosyncrasies of the Shah havt- become familiar to 
\.isr-erl- the British public. Nasr-ed-Hin (Defender of the Faitli) 
Dm Shall eldest son of IMohainmed Shall, and was born on 

Hisappe-'j- 

auce July 1 7, I . Consequently. In* is now just sixty years 

of aye. Upon his father >ucceeding J'atb Ali Shah in Ud I fAbbas 
.Mirza, IMohammed's father, and for so many years \ ali-.\hd or 
Heir Apparent. ha\ ing died in the ])revious year), Nasr-ed-l)in 
became A'ali-Ahd and. after the fasliion of the I’er^iau Koyal 
Family, was, at the early age of twelve, made nominal (lovernor of 
Azerbaijan, residing at Tabriz. In that province, at 1 )eran near 
Urnmiah. he was seen in 1835. and described as follow^by (,'olonel 
Stuart, who accompanied Sir H. Kllis as private secretary on his 
mission to Teheran : — 

The YValee AhucI was, like his uncle, .seated at an open window. I 
never saw so beautiful a cliild. The expression of his countenance is 
mournful, and the poor thing was evidently shy. 5Vp were given 

' He was buried in the ilaii^nlcum of Khojali Rabi outside Meshed . n,I,’ 
Chapter VII. 
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sherbet, sugar candy, and tea, presented by servants who knelt. The 
ablutions of the Walee Ahud were carefully performed after he had 
drunk his tea. He wiped his little chin, where, Inshallah, his oeard 
will be, with most dignified gravity.' 

And again in ISoG ; — - 

The little prince is grown since we last saw him. He has a beauti- 
ful but mournful cast of countenance, and was terribly bored, most 
likely, poor child. 

As a fact, the Vali-Ahd was very much neglected by Itis father, 
over whom the young prince’s mother had ceased to exercise any 
charm. He lived in very difficult circumstances, often being com- 
pelled to borrow money in order to pay his daily expenses. Mo- 
hammed Shah favoured his younger son, Abbas Mirza, then styled 
Naib-es-Sultaneh. who retired from the country soon after his elder 
brother ascended the throne, and only returned to Persia in later 
years after a long exile at Baghdad. 

So much for the Sliah in his early years. Soon after reaching 
man's estate, his appearance was described by Mr. Binning in 
terms which hardly ratify the jmomise of his childhood : — 

The Shall is now (iSol) in his twenty-second year, but looks older. 
His complexion i.s very sallow, and hi.s countenance, though ni.)t disagree- 
able, cannot be pronounced handsome. He wear^lnou^tache!3, with but 
the rudiments of a beard. - 

In middle life, the Shah's appearance is so familiar throughout 
Europe as to need no lengthened description, and may be judged 
of from the illustration which accompanies this text. The Kajars 
are a handsome race, and if Nasr-ed-Din cannot equal the majestic 
appearance of liis great-grandfather. Path Ali Shah, itr even of his 
grandfather, Abbas Mirza, botli of whom were famous for their 
long-bearded beauty, his mien and deportment are. at any rate, 
kingly and pleasing. He, and his sons after him, have abandoned 
the fashion of the beard that was set by his Kajar predecessors, 
and have reverted to the shaven cheeks and chin which we see in the 
portraits of most of tJie Sefavi sovereigns. Though sixty years of 
age. the Shah is erect, active, and robust, making the most of a 
middle stature, and walking with a siow step and a peculiar jaunty 
movement of the liips, which has a certain air of distinction. 

' JouTiiiil ,>f a Hfsideiiee tji ,V. Ptn-ia, p. 1.36. 

Jniii-nnl of T/eo Yoars Trnrol in Portia, Tcl. ii p 03(5 
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Black eyes and hair and clear complexions have been common to 
all the Kajars, both male and female, and the Shah is no exception 
in these particulars. It is probably, however, to the assistance of 
dye that his hair and moustache owe the raven hue, which as yet 
shows no tinge of grey. His youngc-r brother, the Rukn-ed-T)owleh, 
whom I saw at Meshed, was etjually black upon the head, but a 
white stubble besprinkled his duplicate chin. 

On his return from Europe in the autumn of ISSh. the Shah 
very nearly died at Tabriz, his life at one time being despaired of 
Healthand by the physicians; but his general health is excellent, 
habits habits of life are simple. It is possibly to their 

descent that the Kajars owe a manliness, amounting almost to a 
brusqueness of bearing, that is uncommon in the smooth and 
polished Persian ; while the Turanian blood also asserts itself in a 
passionate love of the chase and a taste for nomad life, which have 
in no wise succumbed to the inroads of western civilisation. The 
kShah frequently absents himself from the capital on hunting ex- 
cursions ill the mountains, whicli abound t\ irh ibex, deer, and 
other four-footed game, immense tracts of country being preserved 
for the royal sport ; while upon the plains the antelope is liunted 
with hounds, or hawks ar<" flown after herun.i-, bustard', francolin, 
quail, and partridge. Many of the kings of Persia have been 
great hunters ; one of the Sassanian monarchs. Bnlnann V., being 
surnamed Gur, or wild ass, from the animal wliich lie loved to 
pursue, and in Imnting which he lost his life : and the later 
Sefavi sovereigns having divided their existence in rdiout equal 
proportions between the chase, the harem, and the bottle. Path 
Ali Shah and his son Abbas Mirza were both fine riders and 
excellent shots ; and in these res]iects Xasr-ed-l tin follo'v:' in their 
footsteps. He may frequently be eucouutered riding out of the 
citv to one of his numerous shooting boxes in the mountains, 
attended by a large canqi-following, and solaced by a selection 
from his extensive seraglio. In manner and address tlie Shah 
gives the impression of a man habituated to authority; and 
whether seen in ])ub]ic state or in private audience, he both acts 
and looks the monarch. He is believed to be naturally -hy, which 
may account for a somewhat abrujit and fidgety manner, and for 
an utterance rapped out in sliort, incisive periods. In an interview 
with which I was favoured, he was continually '-luffing the spec- 
tacles which he wore from his eyes to the front uf liis slice] iskin 
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Jcol nil, and his short, jerky sentences resembled a forensic cross- 
examination rather than a conversation. He is extremely afliible 
and well-disposed towards Eurof)eans, and few foreigners leave 
his capital without the honour of an audience with the sovereign. 
In earlier life he was more partial to show and joomp ; hut his tastes 
appear to have grown simpler with advancing years. The rejjre- 
sentative of a monarchy that has long been one of the most gorgeous 
in the East, the heir of sovereigns whose court ceremonial, up till 
the last fifty years, was a blaze of splendour, and the possessor of 
jewels unnumbered, he now affects a simplicity of costume in 
striking contrast to his predecessors. The bediamonded sword 
and the flashing aigrette, which were so familiar on his first visit 
to England in 187d, had disappeared in 1889 ; and in Teheran I 
have seen him walking in the streets in a braided frock coat, with 
prodigious skirts (a speciality of the Persian Court), holding a 
walking stick in his hand. Upon other occasions he either appears 
on horseback, or. more commonly, is didven through the streets of 
the town in a sort of coach with glass panels, not unlike the 
carriage of a City sheriff, drawn by six or eight white horst's witli 
henna-dyed tails. In front and behind ride a .'mall detachment of the 
royal bodyguanl, or riholnrn^, whose full nunil)er stands at 2,000, 
or two C'lrps of 1,000 apiece, and who are recognisable by their 
gold-braided tunics and by the muskets, wrajiped up in red cases, 
which they wear slung acro.ss their shoulders. A number of the 
liveried harlequins, or royal runners, whom 1 have previously 
described, are also in attendance to clear a way, while the less 
ornamental /k ey/, ex. with their long switches, keep back the crowd. 
The Shah does not allow of any redundant zeal on the part of the 
/eruxAex. and i' accessible to any one of his subjects who may press 
forward to offer him a p(dith)n. 

Idle Heir Ajiparent and when resident at Tabriz, Nasr-ed-Din 
Mirza * received the usual education of Persian princes. In other 
inteiier- ''"ords, he was taught to read, write, pray, ride and shoot, 
tainments of Azerbaijan, though nominalh- vested 

in the ali-Ahd, being as a rule exercised by some 
minister of weight and years, the heir to the throne has few other 
occupations except those of the harem and the chase. Accordinolv 

o j y 

' I need yoarcelv explain that wlien J/irza succeeds a proper name it signifies 
Prince (being a contraction of ytwlr-rarfe/,— descendant of an Amiri, but that 
when it precedes it means a per.son in civil employment or a .'ccretana 
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it is not surprising to learn that the young prince was a father at 
sixteen, and that the chief reputation he left at Tabriz was that of 
a great hunter. Called to the throne at the early age of seventeen, 
and surrounded therefore from youth upwards by the sycophants 
and flatterers who buzz round an Oriental crown, it is surprising 
that YTasr-ed-Din Shah has turned out so well. Thi' happy de- 
velopment he owes to abilities considerably above tlie average, and 
to decided strength of character. When he came to the throne he 
only knew the Turkish language, which is spoken in Azerbaijan ; 
but he soon learnt both to speak and to write Persian well, and 
has since acquired a tolerable familiarity with French and Arabic. 
He is well versed in the Persian poets and in (drieiital works of 
historv. philosophy, and art. ISTor is the Shah by any means 
destitute of artistic accomplishments. He can draw well, and is 
reputed to write passable verses, or, to adopt the Persian hyperbole, 
‘ he can make the nightingale of the pen flutter about the full- 
blown roses of the harem.’ He is assured by his courtiers, as was 
his great-grandfather Fath Ali Shah, that his ])Oetic-al effusions are 
superior to those of Hafiz.’ But he is probably too sensible a man 
to believe that whatever immortality lie may attain to. it will be 
among the lords of .song. Well informed, and thoroughly nu 
i-niirifiit with jiassing events, he is full of inquisitiveness, and has a 
thir>t for new information, which he aciiuiros by closely (juestioning 
those with whom he comes in contact. His ])ublished journals, if 
thev can with justice be attributed to his own ]ien. show decided 
originalit\', and a vein of native shrewdness.- .V ])rivate secretary 
translates to him the French newsiiapers : the • Times ' he regard.s 

‘ Tet on one occasion, accordins to a well-known story, Fath Ali Shall found 
an honest critic in his own Poet Laureate ‘ What do you think of my ver.-cs ’ 
said the king. • Ilav I be your sacrihcc. I think they are great rubbish,' was the 
frank reioinder. ‘ Take the donkey to the staok",’ shouted the indignant Shah ; 
and the order was oueted. A little while later the King .sent for the }joet again, 
and read out to him some more of hi.s own compositions. The poet, without a 
woid, began to walk away. ‘Where are you going ’ cried the .Shah. ‘ Hack to 
the stables.' answ ered the fearless Laureate. It is to the credit of the King that 
he w'as so pleased with the repartee that he released the poet, and ordered his 
mouth to be stuffed with sugar-candy as a mark of his extreme approbation. 

= In addition to the diaries of his tours in Europe, which have been translated 
into English and French, the Shah has published diaries in the Persian tongue, 
with illustrations, of his two journeys to Jle.-lied, and of his pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. The bulk of their contents, no doubt, emanate from the royal pen. 
Alien in Emrland, His Majesty was in the habit of dictating his diary to the Head 
Chambeilain before retiring to re.st. 
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with great respect ; lie is well posted in European politics, and the 
personal criticism of the Continental journals is generally reported 
to his ears. That the freedom of speech which he there encounters, 
and of which he has occasionally found himself the victim, does 
not quite harmonise with his own ideas of the licence that should 
be accorded to a pres.s. will be evident when I come to an account 
of the newspapers of Teheran. 

That the Shah is not without artistic tastes is shown by his 
fondness for music. In the Koyal iluseum is quite a collection 
Tastes and of musical boxes ; and the sound of military airs is 
caprices peculiarly agreeable to his ears. To gratify this pro- 
pensity, he keeps both a French and an Austrian bandmaster. 
Another respect in which he and his predecessors have so far 
conquered native prejudice as to rely upon foreign assistance, is 
in the employment of medical science. Abbas Mirza was the first 
to set the example by appointing Dr. Cormick, an Englishman, to 
be Physician of his Household, ilohammed Shah followed, with 
Dr. Labat, a Frenchman, who on one occasion saved his life, and 
later with Dr. Cloquet. Dr. Dickson, of the British Legation, 
acquired a great reputation during the present reign ; but the 
personal physician of the Shah has. for many years, been another 
Frenchman, Dr. Tholozan, whose name and personality are 
familiar to most visitors to I’eheran. Among the more trivial, 
but not uninteresting characteristics of the monarch whom we are 
discussing, there are three, which in this context are worthy of 
mention. These are the Shah’s childlike passion for novelty, his 
incurable love of a joke, and his fondness for animals, about all of 
which many good stories are current in the society of the capital 
•Just as, in the course of his European travels, he picked up a vast 
number of what appeared, to the Eastern mind, to be wonderful 
curiosities, but which have since been stacked in the various apart- 
ments of the palace, or put away and forgotten ; so in the larcrer 
sphere of public policy and administration he is continually 
taking up and pushing some new scheme or invention which 
when the caprice has been gi-atified, is neglected or allowed to 
expire. One week it is gas ; another it is electric light, 
it is a staff college ; anon, a military hospital. To-dav it is a 
Russian uniform ; yesterday it was a German man-of-war for the 
Persian Gulf A new army warrant is issued this year ; a new code 
of law is promised for the next. Nothing comes of any of these 
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brilliant schemes, and the lumber-rooms of the palace are not 
more full of broken mechanism and discarded bric-a-brac than are 
the pigeon-holes of the government bureaux of abortive rt'forms 
and dead fiascoes. 

More curious, and, in a sense, more childlike still, is the Shah’s 
well-known partiality for a pun, or still more for a practical joke. 
Sense ot ^is sense of humour is easily operated upon, and does 
humoui j^ot err on the side of refinement. It is recorded that he 
was immensely tickled upon one occasion, when he asked the 
reason for the removal of some lamps which had lighted the 
approach to one of the palaces, and received the reply that it was 
‘ parce que le chut (Shah) voit toujours mieux dans la nuit.’ He 
is even more pleased, however, when he can victimise his ministers 
or courtiers by some successful ruse. Having procured a number 
of skates and bicycles, he compelled the luckless grandees to 
perform upon these strange instruments in the palace garden, to 
his own intense amusement. Well known, too. is the story of the 
collapsible india-rubber boat, which was presented to him by an 
English officer, and in which he sent a dozen A.D.C.’s and 
chamberlains out for a row, on the tank in the royal garden. 
Meanwhile, he had secretly ordered the valve to be opened, and 
the boat duly collapsed in mid-lake, leaving the richly-dressed 
courtiers floundering in the water. Nor do the titled members of 
the roval household by any means fill sinecure offices, for the Shah 
will sometimes, when out in the country, recpiire them to prepare 
his meal with their own elegant hands. 

Strongest of all these proclivities is the extreme fondness of 
the Shah for animals, which is pushed to a point that recalls the 
T. . storv of Calio-ula and his horse. Cats have been the 

Fancy for o 

animals especial object of this strange attachment. For one of 
these creatures was kept a baggage horse, which carried a specially 
constructed case with velvet-padded wires. On another occasion, one 
of the roval cats fell asleep on the coat-tails of a courtier, who, with 
true diplomacy, cut off the offending skirt rather than disturb the 
slumbers of the favourite. Another cat had a pension of 400?. a 
year settled upon it in old age. One of the Shah s v i\ es is said 
to have originallv commended herself to his fanci b\ her de\otion 
to the feline favourite of the hour. Quite the funniest, however, 
of the anecdotes illustrating this innocent, if uncommon taste, is 
that of the lioness who gave birth to cubs in the royal menagerie 
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at Doshan Tepe. The Shah was so consumed with anxiety for the 
welfare of the mother that, being detained by the eeretuouies of 
the Tazieh in Teheran, he had the telegrapli wires in the capital 
connected with an improvised bureau opposite" the cage of the 
animal, so as to be in possession of the latest news ; and finally 
cashiered an unsympathetic clerk who telegraphed. ‘ The beasts 
are doing well,’ on the ground that ‘ the true beast was not the 
lion, but the man who could call the lion by such a name.’ 
Almost the same in kind, if superior in degree, is the intense 
fondness which the Shah has developed in recent years for the 
little boy, known as the Aziz-es-Sultan, whom he brought with 
him to Enofland. and whom he seldom allows out of his sight at 
Teheran. This child, whose name is Gholam Ali Khan, is a 
nephew of the Amin-i-Akdas (Trusted of the Sovereign), one of 
the Shah’s favourite wives. She was only a Kurdish slave, and 
her brother, the father of the child, was a ])easant. as his appear- 
ance and manner sufficiently indicated when lie came over to 
England in the retinue of the Shah, There seems to Iiave been 
no truth in the stories circulated throughout .Europe of a super- 
stitious origin of the Shah's attachment to this boy. which would 
ajipear to be no more than one of the peculiar caprices of the royal 
nature. The child, who is eleven or twelve years of age, is a 
Field-Marshal, and wears a huge portrait of the .SJiah, .set in 
diamonds, round his neck. While in 'feheran, 1 saw him drivino' 
about in a .state and style second only to that adopted Lv the 
sovereign ; and he was de])uted by the latter as a special compli- 
ment to make a call upon the British Miui.ster. If tlm lad is not 
well, the Shah is at once in a bad Immoiir, and i-- incapable of 
attending to affairs of State. 

From these anecdote-, of personal idio.^yncrasies wliieh I have 
related, not m much because of the interest attached in popular 
The Shah estimation to the deeds and faucie.s of sovereigns, as 
asiuier because they illustrate the bent of a character which 
could hardly have been moulded in any other surroundings than 
those of an Asiatic throne. 1 turn to a contemplation of Xasr-ed- 
Din Shah in his more important capacity as a monarch and a 
statesman. Here he possesses many excellent biisines.-- qualities 
and betrays a voracious appetite for any and everv affair of State 
Rising early in the morning, he devotes the forenoon to audience 
with his ministers and to matters of State. The smallest detail is 
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submitted to him, and is not decided except upon his authority. 
His ministers disavow all initiative, and tremble at any executive 
responsibility. Imperious, diligent, and fairly just, the Shah is in 
his own person the sole arbiter of Persia's fortunes. ^Vll policy 
emanates from him. He supervises every department with a 
curiosity that requires to be constantly appeased ; and his Littentiori 
both to foreign and domestic ])olitics is constant and unremitting. 
There is a consensus of opinion in Persia that he is the most 
competent man in the country, and the best ruler that it can 
])roduce. Hor will anyone deny him the possession of })atriotism 
and of a genuine interest in the welfare of the nation. He i';, 
however, jilaced in a most unfoi-tiniate >ituation by the rivalry 
of Great Britain and Russia — a question which I shall discuss 
in a later chapter — while he is further impeded by the intrigues 
that swarm about the Court and ])erson of the monarch, by a 
tendency natural to humanity, and pai-ticularly to a man who 
has passed the middle of life, to let things abide in his time, and 
by a sense of powerlessness against the petrified ideas and pre- 
judices of an Oriental people. 

Perhaps a special sympathy is due to a sovereign, the exigen- 
cies of whose rank and position render it almost impossible for 
him to receive the assistance which tried and inde- 
si)iipre of pendent counsellors can afford even to the wearer of a 
HAtery ^rown. Sucli is the divinity that doth hedge a tlirone 
in Persia, that not merely doe-^ the Shah never attend at state 
dinners or eat with his Mibjects at table, with the exception of 
a single banquet to his principal male relatives at Xo Riiz, but the 
attitude and language employed towards him even by his confi- 
dential ministers are those of servile obeisance and adulation. 

■ Mav I be your sacrifice. Asylum of the Universe,' is the common 
mode of address adopted even by subjects of the highest rank. 
In his own surrounding there is no one to tell him the truth 
or to give him dispassionate counsel. The foreign ^Ministers 
are probably almo't the only source from which he learns facts 
as thev are. or receives unvarnished, even if interested, advice. 
With the best intentions in the world for the undertaking of 
trreat plans and for the amelioration of his country, he has little or 
no control over the execution of an enterprise which has once 
passed out of his hands and has become the sport of corrupt and 
self-seekintf officials. Half the money voted with his consent never 
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rpacli("S its destination, but sticks to every intervening pocket with 
which a professional ingenuity can bring it into transient con- 
tact ; half the schemes authorised by him are never brought any 
nearer to realisation, the minister or functionary in charge trusting 
to the oblivious caprices of the sovereign to overlook his dereliction 
of duty. 

N'evertheless, whilst admitting the difficrdties with which Xasr- 
ed-Din Shah is surrounded, let us not fail to do full justice both to 
Cuu'itTor liis character and to his reign. He is unquestionably the 
iiuiaanity Sovereign that has sat upon the throne of Persia 

since Kerim Khan Zend in the last century. He ir. the first king 
of his race, and one of the few kings in Persian history, against 
whom the charge of cruelty and arbitrary indifierence to injustice 
or suffering cannot fairly be brought. It is true that his reign has 
been disfigured by one or two acts of regrettable violence ; worst 
among which was the murder of his first Prime Minister, Mirza Taki 
Khan, the Ainir-i-Xizam — a man who, although of humble origin, 
was endowed with lofty sentiments, and who, in the sliort space of 
three years (1 8 19-1 8bl), established a reputation for state.smanship 
that constitutes him one of the most remarkable figures of the 
century. The brother-in-law of the Shah, and the first subject in 
tlie kingdom, he owed to the vindictiveness of court intrigue 
and to the maliciously excited jealousy of his youthful sovereign, 
a disgrace which his enemies were not satisfied until thev had 
fulfilled b}' the death of their fallen, but still formidable victim. ‘ 
It should be said, however, that the Shah was only twentv vears 
of age at the time ; that it was inevitable, under the circum- 
stances, that a young ruler without experience should be the 
instrument of unscrupulous advisers ; anci- that he is believed ever 
since to have repented of the act. The terrible acts of crueltv 
that followed the suppression of the Babi conspiracy against the 
life of the Shah in 1852, and of the Babi sedition in general 
throughout the country, come under a different categorv.- For not 

* For the administration and murder of the Amir-i-Aizam I maj- refer my 
readers to the pages of ilarkham, Watson. Lady Sheil, and Binning. 

- It was on this occasion that Mirza Agha Khan, the Grand Vizier, in order 
to distribute the responsibility of punishment and to lessen the chances of blood- 
revenge, conceived the extraordinary idea of assigning the several criminals for 
execution to the principal ministers, generals, and officers of the Court, as well as 
to representatives of the priestly and merchant classes. The Foreign Secretary 
killed one, the Home Secretary another, the Master of the Horse a third, and so on. 
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only had the life of the sovereign been attempted, but the existence 
of the dynasty was believed to be at stake : and it must be 
remembered that studied rehiiements of torture are an immemorial 
tradition of the East. 

There was less excuse for the execution of the soldiers suspected 
of having conspired against the life of the Shah, ju.'~t before his 
second European journey, in 1878. The story is a tragic one. 
illustrating both the abuses of the Pez'sian administrative S 3 'Stem 
and the perils attaching to the irr’esponsibility of an Oriental 
sovereign.* Some soldiers of an Isfahan regiment, who. according 
to the Persian custom, had received no pay for three vears, and 
had 3 'et been ordered to remain under arms, seized the opportunit}’ 
of a pilgrimage of the Shah to the shrine of Shah Abdul Azim to 
approach his carriage and present a petition. The Shah was in a 
bad humour, and ordered his/eru-s/ie# to drive back the supplicants. 
An I'mei'te ensued, in which stones were thrown, some of which 
struck the royal erjuipage. The apprehensions of the Shah were 
further excited bv the wicked assurance of one of his suite that it 
was a Babi conspiracy' against his life. He ordered the arrest of 
the soldiers, and, on his return to the palace, ten of their number 
were strangled without further inquiry, and their bodies dragged 
tlu’ough the streets. The remainder were sentenced to have their 
ears cut off, and to be bastinadoed. A few days later, when start- 
ing for Europe, the Shah read the petition of the suspected soldiers, 
and ascertained his fatal mistake. He at once took steps to re- 
dress the injustice that had been done ; but the cl'iwiiemeut is even 
more Persian in its characteristics than the earlier incidents of the 
story. The culprits were released, and tlieir arrears paid, with a 
small indemnitv of five toninKs to each man for his unmerited 
sufferings. But the offending chandjerlain, who had started the 
false cry of a Babi rebellion, was mulcted in a sum of 18,000 
toninns. so that the whole transaction resulted in a gain to the 
Roval Exchequer of 7,000h I do not think it would be possible 
in the space of a short paragraph to narrate a more profoundly 
illustrative tale. 

> It is related among others by Mine. Carla Serena, Hommes et Chases eii Perse. 
p. 819. and by S. G. Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, pp. 178-180. With it 
mav be compared the incident of the execution of the Kalantar or Mayor of 
Teheran on the occasion of a riot arising out of a corner in grain which had 
been effected by some rich speculator in 1861 , It is related by TJssher, Jonrney 
from London to PerseywUs, p. t52.'). 
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Isotwithstancling these cases of cruelty and injustice, for which 
some palliation may in each case he found, the Shah is admittedly 
a man of humane disposition. Since his visits to Europe the 
instances of such unlicensed exercise of power have been rare, if 
they have not altogether ceased to exist. We have only to con- 
trast his reign with that of his predecessors, to sav that on the 
whole it has embraced the most bloodless forty years in modern 
Pei’sian history. Onlya century ago the abominable system prevailed 
of blinding possible aspirants to the throne, of savage mutilations 
and life-long captivities, of wanton slaughter and systematic blood- 
shed. Disgrace was not less sudden than promotion, and death 
was a frequent concomitant of disgrace. The old fashion which 
made the kings of Persia the executioners of their subjects, the 
deed of blood being enacted before their verv eves, has been 
abandoned. The bastinado has lost somewhat of its consecrated 
ubiquity of infliction. Provincial gov'ernors are no longer allowed 
the immunity of savage punishments which made the rule of some 
of the king's uncles and great-uncles so dreaded although so super- 
ficially successful. Under the Sefavi kings, when the ladies of the 
royal harem desired an outing in the country, a Inirul' was ordered 
which meant that every man was to absent himself from theneio-li- 
bourhood of the prescribed route ; and we read of poor wretches, 
straying by accident on to the road, or caught sleepincr its 
vicinity, being hewn to death by the guards or eunuchs. Tn the 
present reign males are expected to turn to the wall when the 
royal cortege passes, but the old horrors of the knruk have dis- 
appeared. Similarly, a labourer, who. pursuing an undero'round 
kanut found himself in the <inder>jn of the royal palace, was'spared 
by the Shah, although his life would certainly have been forfeited 
in any previous reign. We may attribute this fortunate ameliora- 
tion of manners both to the character of the sovereign and to the 
immense, though perhaps grudgingly acknowledged, influence of 
foreign opinion, and of the representatives of foreign Powers at the 
Persian Court. 

It is no mean criterion of the strength and also of the o-eneral 
popularity of the Shah, that he is the first Persian monarch who 
jjjg lias ventured to leave his dominions and to journev in 

European foreign and infidel lands, not as a conqueror at the I'learl 
of an army, but as a friendly visitor, if not as a volunteer 
tourist. During the last three centuries for certain no Iforsian 
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sovereign could have hazarded such a step. Madir Shah, before he 
started out for India, had removed every possible competitor for the 
throne. Moreover, lie took his army with him, and tlie prospect of 
the great Afshar returning at the head of a victorious host was 
enough to make the blood of any would-be upstart run cold. 
Nasr-ed-Din Shah had to contend with many obstacles in arranging 
the first of his European journeys, of which there have now been 
three, in 1873. 1878. and 1889. The project was obstinately 
resisted by the clergy; great difficult}" was experienced in settling 
the problem of the seraglio, the solitary wife who accompanied His 
Majesty in 1873 being ultimately sent back from Moscow; and 
the putting of the government into commission in his absence was 
also not unattended with hazard. It is to the credit of the Shah 
that then.' and indeed throughout his reign, he has shown a com- 
mendable independence of the fanatical element among the mull a In’- 
and mujtuliecU of Islam. Though a careful ob.servant of the forms 
and rites of the IMussulman creed, and though reposing a super- 
stitious credulity in astrology and divination, lie has uniformly 
asserted the superiority of the temporal over the spiritual power, 
and there was probably never a moment in the history of Persia 
when the ecclesiastical ascendency, that is of tlie essence of Islam, 
was so much in abeyance as at present. The immense amount of 
money spent by the Shah in the purchase of furniture and 
curiosities in Europe also excited a feeling of discontent ; and his 
second tour was unquestionably unpopular among his subjects. 
That he was able to ^■enture upon a third is a proof of the absolute 
security of his po.^itiou, bur it is also due to the sentiment which 
he lias taken care to diffuse among his subjects, that the princes of 
Christendom vie with each other in anxiety to entertain so great a 
potentate and squabble for the honour of his alliance. 

Finally, I will apply the double test of a comparison, tirstly. of 
the general state of the couutiy during the Shah’s reign with its state 
Compari- Under his predecessors; and, secondly, of its condition now 
son with its condition at his accession fortv-three vears ago. 

pievious ^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ‘ 

reiffns The recoi’cl of previous reigns is one of internal warfare, 
yearly renewed against insurgent tribes or recalcitrant chieftains, 
of tribute refused, of brigandage rampant and unpunished, of 
ambitious nobles struggling with each other for the a.scendency, of 
the roval authority frequently insulted and sometimes wholly ignored. 
Such is not the picture which is presented by the Persia of to-day. 
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Its contlitioH is bad eu<iugh vi 0 wed t'roiii the standpoint of public 
works, education, or internal development. Eut life and property 
are fairly secure, brigandage is scarcely known, robbery and violence 
(at any rate upon Europeans) are rareh' attempted : revenue is 
exacted even from the nomad and mountainous tribes ; the provincial 
Governors are thoroughly under control and C[uake at the vibrations 
of the telegraph wire from Teheran ; the .Shah is supreme from the 
Caspian to the Gulf, and from the Kurdish mountains to Seistan ; 
and there is not a single man in the kingdom who dare venture 
either his voice or his position against the sovereign. Hitherto, again, 
the death of the monarch has almost invariably been the signal for 
a o-eneral outbreak : rival candidates for the throne have appeared in 
arms ; and there has been a hoi-rid interval of anarchy and turbulence 
until the superior genius or resources of one corapetitorhave enabled 
him to win the clay. When Fatli Ali Shah died in 1834, there were 
two claimants of the thronein thefield inadditioii to the rightful heir, 
Mohammed .Shah ; and it was only owingto the inexhaustible energy 
and influence of Sir -John Campbell, then British Minister, and to the 
assistance of the British officers in command of the Per.sian troops, 
that he was able so soon to establish his legitimate claim. .Simi- 
larly, when IMohanimed Shah died in 1818 rebellions broke out 
in Khora.san, Kerman. Yezd, and Isfahan, and it was mainly to the 
joint co-operation of the British and Bus.sian IMinisters that Xasr- 
ecl-Din was indebted for his speedy recognition. Such has been 
the experience of the last two accessions to the crown. If the 
prt'sent Shah were to die to-morrow there might be isolated acts 
of lawlessness or clolence, but I do not credit the likelihood of auv 
general insurrection ; I foresee no warring competition for the 
throne ; and I believe that the Heir Apparent would succeed with- 
out firing a musket or shedding a drop of blood. 

Secondlv, if we take the period covered by the present reign 
and contrast the state of Persia at the beginning and end of this 
„ . epoch, we shall note a marked advance in manv of the 

Compari- ^ 

'-on resources of civilisation, culture, comfort, and security. 

-T- ^ 

1S48 and In the year after Xasr-ed-Diu Shah ascended the throne 
the following sentences were penned by the greatest 
living authority on the Persian cpaestion : — 

In every quarter there is abundant cause foi anxiety, and few, very 
few. faint glimmerings of hope. The treasury has Iteen drained of its 
last ducat, and we .see little chance (if its beinc; replenished. Tlie 
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sustaining or motive power of the Government no longer exists, nor 
can it be renewed. The general condition of the provinces is haidly 
less unfavourable to the consolidation of the young monarch’s power 
than an empty treasury and impotent and divided councils. In no 
quarter is there any feeling of conlidence in the stability of the Govern- 
ment. A d(tmpstie crisis may be imminent, and cannot be very far 
distant , ' 

Xeverthele.s.s. the subsequent period has not ratihed these 
gloomy vaticinations. There is a balance in the Royal Ex- 
chequer. regrettable though it be that it should swell by idle 
increment instead of being devoted to the service of the people. 
The Government is secure, strong, and respected. The provinces, 
as I have shown, are iu thorough subordination. Xo member 
of the Royal Famih' has ventured to dispute the supremacy of 
the Shah. Simultaneously there has been a considerable, even 
if inadequate, expansion of commerce. The telegraph wire ha.s 
been stretched between all the principal towns ; regular posts 
have been inaugurated ; newspapers of an official character are 
published in the capital ; a miniature railway, which ma}- perhaps 
become the nucleus of a great undertaking, has been built ; gas 
is manufactured at Teheran. The critic of the ])resent finds plenty 
that is backward and a good deal that is deplorable in the con- 
dition of the country. Of these abuses 1 shall presently speak. 
But the historian, contrasting the .Persia of the two jieriods, will 
record an advance, small as measured by Europe.an ideas, but by 
uo means contemptible according to the standards of the East. 

Before I quit the subject of the Shah and his personality, I 
mav brieflv recapitulate the incidents of an interview with which 
I was honoured in the Pahace at Teheran. The Shah, to whom I 
had been previously introduced iu England, received me in the 
room iu which stands the so-called Peacock Throne, 
with the There was no other article of furniture iu the chamber, 
and the King was standing alone in the middle. He wore 
black trousers and a black coat, edged with astrakhan, thick with 
gold cording in front, and ecjuipped with voluminous skirts. Lqion 
the face of his /.■'.</"/(, or sheepskin hat, was a small Lion and Sun in 
diamonds, a recent commisi-ion from a Parisian jeweller. "Whereas 
in England he had employed French, which hiwever he i> >hy in 
usino- in conversation, he now spoke in Persian, through an inter- 
' Sir H. Rawlini-on, I'nqltind aiiil Hussia iu the r.ast, p. 75. 
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]jreter. He looked extraordinarily hale and well, and was in 
the best of tempers. Hearing that I had entered Persia r/d 
Ashkabad and Kuchan, his curiosity was at once excited, and for 
ten minutes I sustained a cross-examination conducted in short, 
jerky sentences, which fairly elicited from me all tlnit I knew 
about the position of the Russians, the road that they had made, 
and the unfinished works on the Persian side of the frontier. 
‘ What was Ashkabad like ? How many streets, houses, inhabi- 
tants, barracks, soldier's, did it contain ? What of the water- 
supply ? ’ Next about the Kuchan road : ‘ AVas the Russian sec- 
tion finished ? AA'as it well engineered ? How many men were 
at work on the I'ersian section ? How broad was it ? AYere the 
gradients easy and the work good ? ’ It was fortunate that I had 
made a special study of this question while passing over the road, 
and was therefore able to give His Alajesty a more unvarnished 
account than he probably receives from his own officers. 

The domestic life of the Shah is shrouded in the mystery 
common to Alussulmau countries. No glimpse of the Harem is 
Harem of cauglit by males, either Persian or European, with the 
the siiah exception of doctors of both nationalities) save what may 
be derived from the passage of a closed litter with silken curtains, 
or of an ancient coach containing undistinguishable rntisses of 
drapery. European ladies have, however, frequently been admitted 
to the royal mideriot, and its features and occupants are tolerably 
well known. The actual number of the Shah's wives and concu- 
bines cannot accurately be determined, but is believed to be about 
sixty. This is exclusive of those who have died, been sent awav 
or otherwise parted witli. All these ladies live in the palace, and 
most of them have separate establishments, wdth equipages, servants 
and jewels of their own, and an allowance varying from 200Z. to 
2.000/. a year, wdiich is often doubled in value by the presents 
which beauty or complaisance knows how to extract from an 
uxorious lord. The Shah is reported to be a kind master in his 
harem, for on so extended a scale of matrimony it is scarcely 
possible to apply the European nomenclature of a good husband. 
By the law of the Koran every Alohammedan is allowed four regular 
wives or and as many .dghehg or concubines as means or 

inclination permit. Three only of the Shah’s wives belong to 
the former category. Two of them were his cousins, both prince"ssea 
of royal blood. The elder of the two, knowm as the 8hukuh-es- 
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Sultaneli (Glory of the Empire), is the mother of the Heir Apparent 
and consequenth’ the first lady of the harem. In Oriental and 
Mussulman countries it is absurd to speak of any individual wife 
as queen. The third ul-di. and the favourite wife of the Shah, is 
known as the Anis-ed-Dowleh (( ‘om] 5 anion of the King). She was 
originally a svjlieh. being a miller's daughter, of the Shimran 
district, who lifted her veil to the Shah while out riding, and so 
fascinated the monarch that she was removed next day to the 
royal harem. She has had no children, but her influence over 
the Shah has procui’ed her elevation to the rank of a lawful wife 
and of first favourite, and has secured lucrative jrasitious at court 
for all her relations. European ladies have on several occasions 
been courteously received by her, and a description of one of these 
visits is contained in the pages of Madame Carla Serena. She 
was the wife who was chosen to accompany the Shah on his first 
European journey, but who was sent back in high dudgeon from 
3I0SCOW. In earlier life the Shah made another girl of humble 
origin an she having given birth to a son whom he named 
Vali-Ahd. But mother and child both died. 

Among the all of wliom bear high-sounding titles 

of verv similar import. I need only mention the Iffat-ed-Dowleh 
(Chastity of the Kingdom), who is the mother of the /il-es-Sultan, 
eldest surviving sou, Init not the heir, of the Shah. I owe an 
apology to His Royal Highness for having described his mother in 
a letter to the ‘ Times,' which the prince saw. and at which he was 
verv furious, as ‘a poor villagi* girl— a carpenter'.s daughter, who 
accidentally attracted the notice and won the aft'ections of the 
Shah.' Of this parentage I had been informed on high authority, 
and it was, moreover, confirmed by Dr. M ills, who lived fourteen 
rears in Persia, and was on intimate terms with the Zil-es-Sultan, 
and who, in his books, described the prince's mother, no doubt 
confusing her with the Anis-ed-Dowleh, as ‘ a poor Kurdish 
girl — the daughter of a miller, who caught the Shah’s eye while 
washing clothes at the brookside.' ’ I hasten to make the re- 
paration that is due — even at this distance of time — by informing 
English readers that the mother of the prince was the daughter, 
neither of a carpenter nor a miller, but of 3 Iusi Eeza Beg, who 
was qholum. i.e. mounted attendant or outrider, of Bahman Mirza, 
son of Abbas Mirza, and uncle of the Shah. Kext among the 
‘ Vide Land of the Lion and the Sun, p. 18; and Penia as it is. p. 65. 
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must be counted the Munir-es-Sultaneh (Grandeur of 
the Empire), daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Chief 
Architect of Teheran, who is the mother of the Naib-es-Sultaneli. 
third son of the Shah, of whom I shall speak presently. The only 
other siijlieJi who merits attention in this place i.s the Amin-i- 
Akdas (Trusted of the Sovereign), a Kurdish slave, who has 
acquired the confidence of the Shah by her business capacity and 
honesty, and who is the aunt of the little boy favourite already 
alluded to. She originally owed her position to having been the 
devoted attendant of the Shah’s favourite cat, which I have before 
mentioned. In the past year (1890) the Shah sent her to Vienna 
to submit to an operation for cataract which, unfortunately, was 
not successful. Deeper into the secrets of the seraglio, or into a 
further enumeration of .Stars, .Suns, Lights, and (.Tlories of the 
Empire, it is unnecessary to adv.ance. Regarding the indoor 
costume of these ladies. I can. of course, only speak from hear.sav. 
But it is well known that, while in the days of Fath Ali .Shah the 
ladies of high rank wore silk or muslin shifts, loose \'elvet panta- 
loons, and an embroidered vest, the reigning sovereign has intro- 
duced a more liberal fashion of toilette. The upper part of the 
dress consists of a chemise under a short jacket ; below which 
are woim very short, and veiw much ])nffed-out iietticoats.' In 
their excursions abroad the ladies of the Harem, as I have before 
said, are as closely veiled as ai’e IMohammedan women in general, 
and more closely veiled than the favourites of the .Seraglio at 
Constantiuojde. 

Neither in the number of his wives nor in the extent of his 
progeny, can the Shah, although undeniably a family man, be 
. compared with his great-grandfather, Fath Ali Shah To 
its pro- the high opinion universally held of the domestic capacities 
genitors monarch must. I imagine, be attributed the 

divergent estimates that are to be found, in works about Persia of 
the number of his concubines and children. Colonel Drouville in 
181-3. credits him with 700 wives, G1 .sons, and 12-7 dauo-hters. 
Colonel Stuart, who was in Persia in the year after Fath Ali’s 
death, gives him l.OdO wives and 10-5 children. Lady Sheil. in 
the next decade, mentions 80 sons, and innumerable daughters. 
Binning names 800 wives, 130 sons, 170 daughters, and” -5,000 
living descendants, at the time of his death. Hadame Dieulafoy 
’ \ ide IMr--. Iri-'liops Jontneij^ in Pf-r.^irr, vo], i pp, 216, ‘^64 
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also names the 5.UOO clesceiiclaiits, hut as existing at an epoch 
fifty years later (which has an air of greater probability) ; she 
reduces the wives to 700, but increases the children to (JUO. 
Rawlinsoii represents 3,000 direct descendants as existing at the 
time of his death. The two historians of modern Persia likewise 
fail to agree ; for while Watson mentions loO children. .Markham 
allows for 300 wives, loO sons, and 20 daughters. The estimate 
which appears in the Nasekh-et-Tavarikh. a great modern IVrsian 
historical work, fixes the number of Fath All’s wives as over 
1.000, and of his offs23riug as 260, 110 of whom survived their 
father.* Hence the familiar Persian proverb ‘ Camels, fieas. and 
jtrinces exist evervwhere.' The talent ot jtateriiity was by no means 
exhausted in the next generation, for several of Fath All's sons 
could boast of 40 or oO male offsitring : and one of their number — 
Sheikh Ali Hirza — used to ride abroad with a bodyguard of 60 of 
his own sons. Xo royal family has ever afforded a more exemplary 
illustration of the Scriittural assurance. • Instead of thy fathers thou 
shalt have (A. V. shall be thy) cliildren. whom thou mayest make 
princes in all lands ; ' for there was scarcely a governorship or a 
post of emolument in Persia tliat was not filled by one of this 
beehive of princelings; and to this day the myriad brood of 
A'//«/t:.v/dc//,s, or descendants of a king, is a perfect curse to the 
country, although many of these luckless scions of royalty, tvho 
consume a large portion of the revenue in annual allowances and 
pensions, now occujty very inferior positions as telegraph clerks, 
secretaries, Ac. Fraser drew a vivid picture of the misery entailed 
upon the country fifty years ago by this ‘ race of royal drones,’ who 
filled the governing posts not merely of every province, but of 
everv helul or district, city, and town ; each of whom keik up a 
court, and a huare harem, and who preyed uiton the country like a 
swarm of locusts. ■'* 

In contrast to these suritrising totals, it is with an air of relief 
that we learn that the reigning Shah has only had a family of 
about 10 children, of whom half are still living, viz., 0 sons, and 

■ None of these figures can be compared with those of .Augustus the Strong, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, who left a child for every day in the 
year. Either of the'O nionarchs might well have -poken in the language of our 
own Charles II., who. when addre-sed by an effndve courti.-r as the Father of his 
People, replied, ‘ Well, say of a con-idenible proi'Oition of them 

- Pt-alm xlv. 10. Compare what L 'aid of lielioboam in 2 Chron, .xi. L'.l. 

s .1 Wi liter's Joiinirij. vol. i. p. 400. 
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12 daughters. His eldest son was born forty-four years ago, his 
youngest during the present year. Of his grown-up daugliters, 
Famiiv of "'1^0 l*6ar similar titles to their mothers, and are known 
tiie siuiii gg Pride, Purity, Cliastity, Splendour, and Diadem of the 
Kingdom or Empire, one is married to the Chief Priest of Teheran 

an ingenious method of annexing the ecclesiastical interest — and 

the rest are wedded to princes, or eminent subjects. It is with no 
special delight that one of the latter receives the intimation that 
he has been selected as a son-in-law of the sovereign ; for although 
it may bring official promotion for himself, the distinction also 
involves a large ready-money present, followed by recurrent dona- 
tions, to his royal father-in-law; it entails a great outlay in keep- 
ing up the requisite state for a Princess of the Blood ; and it 
deprives the favoured husband of the liberty of taking any other 
wife. The Shah, as a rule, gives a dowry of 2,0UUk a year to hi.s 
married daughters. 

Under the Sefavi kings there existed no rule determining the 
succession to the Persian crown. Differing fiom tlie practice tliat 
Hi'. Sons, prevails among the Sunni Mussulmans, e.g. in the Court 
at Constantinople, of the lieredity of the eldest surviving 
throne male, the Persian ruler selected which of his offspring he 
pleased, and often did not declare his choice till his deathbed. The 
Kajars have resumed what is an ancient Tartar or Turkish custom, 
by instituting the Blood-Royal qualification, and clo.sely regarding 
the rank of the mother. Mohammed Husein Khan, the father of 
Agha ilohammed and grandfather of Path Ali Sliah, when a 
refugee with the Turkomans, refu.sed to wed the daugliter of one 
of their chiefs, on the ground that she was not of sufficiently 
exalted rank to give birth to a line of possible aspirants to the 
throne. Abbas Mirza was not the eldest son of Path Ali. but was 
preferred above Mohammed Ali Mirza, his elder brother, because 
he was the son of a Kajar princess. It is true that early in his 
reign the present Shah departed from this custom, and gratified 
both the pride of irresponsibility and the instincts of love bv 
nominating as Vali-Ahd, or Heir Apparent (after his first male 
child and bearer of that title, had died), the son of a favourite 
si'jhelL, who was of humble birtli. But upon the death of tliis 
child he reverted to the more normal custom ; his elde.st sur- 
viving son, the Zil-es-Sultan. was passed over, and the junior 
of the latter by tliree years— being the son of a princess— 
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was named Vali-Ahd, and is now Heir Apparent to the Persian 
tlirone. 

Muzaffer-ed-Din (Adctorions of the Faith) is the name of this 
prince, who was born in 1853, and who has now been ^Ali-Ahd 
(having succeeded three elder brothers in tlie title) for 
ed-Dm, the thirty-three years. In accordance with another fixed, 
VdJi-Ahd ^Qgj. iixipolitic. tradition of the Kajar dynasty, the 

Vali-Ahd is appointed Governor-General of the north-western 
province of Azerbaijan, with his capital and palace at Tabriz. 
He cannot leave this province without the sanction of the Shah ; 
and, immured there, he remains in total ignorance of the politics 
and statecraft of Teheran. f)f the ministers whom he may have to 
depend upon, the system which he may have to dispense, the 
people whom he may have to rule. He does not ordinarily even 
administer the province of which he is the nominal governor, but 
is a mere puppet in the hands of some trusted servant of the 
State. It is as though the Prince of Wales were compelled 
habitually to reside at Cardiff or Carnarvon and were never 
allowed to quit the borders of the Principality. Nay, it is worse; 
for Tabriz, which is the second city in the kingdom, cannot fairly 
be compared to a small provincial town : and a better simile would 
be that of an English Heir Apparent who, as heir of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, was compelled to hold his court' at Liverpool, but was 
precluded from bearing any part in the administration of that 
great county or citv. Placed, moreover, in the province which is 
nearest to the Russian frontier, and is overshadowed by Russian 
influence, the Vali-Ahd is apt to contract prepossessions or 
apprehensions which it is difficult to throw oft) and which may affect 
his entire subsequent reign. The Shah has three times been to 
EurojJe himself, but. unfortunately, has never so far permitted 
his son to stir outside of Persia. The consequence is that but 
little is known of the character and capacities of the latter, which 
have been variously represented as those of a polished and well- 
informed gentleman and of a weak and harmless nonentity. 

Dr. Wills has, I think, in his writings done a great injustice 
fn the A"ali-Ahd, whom, in passages to which, without 

illS cItIV" ^ ^ LAI'-/' 7 

racter quoting, I may refer my readers, he has described as 
physically weak" and mentally imbecile, and as an impracticable 
and obstinate bigot. ‘ 

' In the Land, etc., p. 3G6 : Persia us it i^.p. 176. Otlu-r book- about Ik r^ia 
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I believe (and I have taken steps to procure the best informa- 
tion on the subject) that this is a most unfair account of the per- 
sonality of the future king of Persia. So far from being either 
a a idiot or an imbecile, he is a man of good intelligence and 
considerable instruction, being well read in history, professing an 
int erest in botany, and being withal of an amiable and una-suming 
disposition. The charge of bigotry appears to have arisen from 
the fact that he pays marked respect to the and that he 

is believed to be more or less under the influence of the Sheiklii 
sect, which maybe described as a fanatical agency.’ Any such 
prepossession, however, which probably does not amount to moi'e 
than serious orthodoxy, as contrasted with the free-thinking ten- 
dencies of his elder brother, is far from justifying a fear of active 
religious persecution in the future. If the prince is. as alleged, of 
weak character and easily led — althougli such a lack of individuality 
is denied by others — it is largely owing to the inexcusable position 
of subordination in which he, a man of nearlv fortv vears of ao-e. 
the second personage in the kingdom, and the future sovereign, 
has been placed by the shortsighted apprehensions of liis father. 
Though nominally Governor-General of a great province, he has 
hitherto been allowed no more voice in the actual administration 
than a lacquey at his table ; a child in leading-strings has more 
control over his own movement.s than this psendoruler has had over 
his subjects.' The allowance given to him by the Shah has been 


have contained similarly unHattcrinv portraits of the V'ali-Ahd, but I cannot 
ascertain that they amount in any case to more than repetitions of second-haivl 
or third-hand gossip. 

' The Sheikhi sect are so called from a celebr.ited Sheikh of Kerman, Haii 
Mohammed Kerim Khan, who in the early part of the centurv was a disciple of 
Sheikh Ahmed Ahsai, the doctrinal parent of Babism. A split occurred between 
the followers of the Bab and the pupils of the Sheikh, tvho called themselves bv 
his name. He preached a suiterior rationalism, reconciling dogma with reu.son 
and had many admirers, inclittling Fath Ali Shah. The three chief point- of his 
creed were, extreme veneration for the Imams, as divine incarnations, belief in 
his own spiritual communion with them, and denial of a material resurrection 
Vide E. G Browne, Journal of the i?..4.,S',, 1889, art. xii, 

= The Province, as I shall presently show, has been for long admini-tered bv 
the Prince's Vizier— the Amir-i-Xizam. Several years ago, in the absence of a 
strong hand at the helm, the mis-government was so great that the Vali-Ahd was 
temporarily deprived of his governorship, which was conferred upon one of the 
Shah’s uncles, an adept in the proper use of the ba-tinado, the bowstring, and 
the executioner’s knife. The Amir-i-\izam having been recalled (1891)' the 
Vali-Ahd has now once more a chance. 
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variously quoted to me as 40,000. 60,000. and 72.000 iomnna, tlie 
lowest estimate being equivalent to 11.400Z., the highest to 20,500/. ; 
whichever it be, it is notoriously inadequate for the becoming 
maintenance of royal state, a great retinue, and a large harem ; 
and the prince has continually found himself in the ignominious 
position of being indebted to his own Prime /Minister for the means 
of defraying his expenses. From the Amir-i-Xizam he received 
an annual contribution towards this object of 40,U0(t i'lvioiitt. 
Owing to his long residence in Azerbaijan, and to the close 
proximity of that province to Russian territory, he has frequentlj 
been credited with strong Eussophile proclivities. There doe.s not 
appear, however, to be any more ground for this than for the other 
damaging insinuations against his character ; tlie Prince seeing so 
little of any Europeans that it is impossible to ascertain his real 
sympathies. The Amir-i-Nizam was reputed to be a strong 
Eussoithile, and in consequence to have encouraged the belief 
that his feelings were shared by his royal master. In the lack of 
any more serious occupation, the latter has devoted himself greatly 
to sport and shooting, being, like all the Kajnrs. a fine performer 
both with a rifle and a shot-gun ; and being further devoted to 
artillerv e.xercise. at which he is something more than an amateur, 
making e.xcellent practice with the Austrian Uchatius guns in 
the arsenal at Tabriz. In appearance, as the accompanying photo- 
graph will show, he is of middle stature, and of handsome, but 
careworn expression. He is the father of a large family, having 
more than twelve children living, several of whom are already 
maiTied. His first wife — the daughter of Mirza Taki Klian, the 
great minister of whom I have spoken, and consequently his first 
cousin, her mother being the Shah's sister — he jtarted with, owing, 
it is said, to circumstances arising out of her father's assassination. 
One of her sister.- was married to his elder brother, the Zil-es- 
Sultan, but died many years ago. Such is the information that I 
have been able to gather about the next king of Persia. He is 
emphatically what would, in sporting parlance, be termed ■ a dark 
horse.’ It is quite possible, hotvever, that upon his succession to 
the throne, this unknown quantity may turn out somewhat of a 
surprise. The recent eclipse of his elder brother has added to his 
prestige and chances, which, approved by the reigning monarch, 
recognised by foreign Powers, and accepted by the country, may 
now be looked upon, humanly speaking, as absolutely secure. 
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I now turn to the best-known son of the Sliah, Sultan ilasnd 
Mirza (Prince Pelicitous), more commonly knowii by the title of 
The Zil-es- Zil-es-Sultan, or Shadow of the Kiiyir — a misnomer 
Sultan fjlis case, seeing that he is very nearly double his 

father’s size. Three years older than the Crown Prince, having- 
been born in 1850, he is yet disqualified from the succession to 
the throne by reason of his plebeian origin on the maternal side, 
of which I have previously spoken. Though not destined to rule 
as sovereign, this prince has, from youth ipm'ards. been allowed to 
ape the part, and to wield the functions, of sovereignty with a 
freedom that could not fail to encourage extravagant pretensions, 
and that ultimately led to his downfall. At a very early age he 
was made Governor of Isfahan, and afterwards of .Shiraz. As the 
vears passed by. he grew in favour and authority. His stern and 
savage rule, which efiectually repressed disorder and brigandage 
in the provinces under his control, and tin- punctuality of his 
remittances of revenue to Teheran, caused him to be regarded 
with peculiar gratification at Court. Province after province was 
added to his dominions, until Pars. Isfahan. Kurdistan. Luristan, 
Arabistan, and Vezd were all subject to his sway.’ It was calcu- 
lated that, prior to his fiill. 250.000 square miles, or two-fifths of 
the whole of Persia, were beneath his rule. .Simultaneously, he 
collected and controlled a great army at Isfahan, for which he 
adopted Prussian uniforms and p/cA-el/mahc helmets — a dress in 
Avhich he was very fond of being photographed himself, in full 
general’s uniform. In I8SG the troops under his command 
amounted (I give the actual, not the nominal, figures) to twenty- 
four regiments of infantry, containing 15,800 men, with 6.000 
breech-loading rifles, 10 batteries of artillery, and 8 regiments of 
irregular cavalry, or a total of nearly 21,000 men and 7,000 
horses. Residing, as Governor, at Isfahan, he was constantlv in- 
terviewed by English travellers, to whom he invariably professed 
the most liberal and Anglophile sentiments. The severitv of his 
administration, by which the turbulent tribesmen of the western 
provinces were kept in fair order, and Ms manly bearing, created 

' The provinces or districts of whichJie was actually the governor in 1880 were 
Gulpaigan and Khonsar, Joshagan, Irak, Isfahan, Fars, Yezd, Arabistan, Luristan 
Kurdistan,, Kangavar, Nihavend. Kamareh, Burujii^, Kermanshab, Asadabad, 
Kezzaz. Their revenue amounted in the same year (reckoning three tomans as 
\l., according to the then rate of exchange) to 599,400?. in cash, and 73,800?. in 
grain, or a total of 673,200?. 
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Baklitiaris in 1882.' The astonishment, therefore, was not great 
when, in February 1388, the prince, being on a visit to the capital, 
was deprived of all his governorships, except that of Isfahan, and 
denuded of all but a fragment of the fine army on which he had 
so triumphantly relied. Acquiescing in his disgrace, he has since 
led a more humble and contracted existence, and is generally re- 
cognised as having-, at least for the time being, lost all chances of 
future eminence or promotion. He has lately begun to exhibit a 
closer personal interest in the details of his government in Isfahan, 
where he acts as his own Vizier, and sits daily in one of the 
cabinets opening out of the Chehel Situn, to receive in audience 
any who may choose to come. The Zil was kind enough to accord 
me an interview at Teheran ; and in the above remarks I must be 
understood to pass no personal sentence, but merely to reflect, with 
as much accuracy as I can, the verdict of the well-informed. 

The palace of the Prince is one of the finest in Teheran, having 
an imposing fajade relieved with stucco work, and broad large 
Interview ^indows. At the cloor was standing a carriage richly 
with the adorned with gilt armorial bearings and drawn bv four 
horses. Mounting a staircase, and passing through 
several rooms decorated with a comic mixture of the European 
and Oriental, I entered a long passage or corridor, one side of 
which consisted entirely of windows filled with geraniums, while 
the opposite wall was covered with pictures, chiefly replica 
photographs and portraits of the Zil, illustrations from Russian 
newspapers of Russian Emperors, generals, and battle scenes, 
interspersed with innumerable coloured jmints of sparsely attired 
and languishing houris. The Zil was standing in the middle, 
attired in a loose frock coat or pelisse of Persian cashmere material, 
drab cloth trousers, and patent-leather boots. He took his seat 
on an iron bedstead — a culminating example of the bizarre fur- 
niture of a Persian palace — which supported a brocaded mattress, 
and in front of which were placed chairs. During the interview, 

■ For this tragedy ride Will-, 7/i the Land, cj-e.. p. -2ti2 : Pers-m a.^ it is, p. 15)2. 
The victim was Hmsein Kuli Khan, the Ilkhani or Chieftain of the Bakhtiari 
tribes, a man of enlightened character, a vigorous and beneficent ruler, and a loyal 
subject. He was invited to Isfahan, where it was given out that he died of 
apoplexy. It subsequently transpired that, having refused to drink a cup of 
poisoned coffee, he was strangled. For further mention of this great chief, and 
for the unfortunate policy pur-ued by the Persian Government towards the 
Bakhtiari tribes and their rulers, ride vol. ii. cap. xxiv. 
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ail impression of resoluteness and strength ; and it was erroneously 
inferred that the prince thus gifted and smiled upon would ulti- 
mately both deserve the throne and win it. 

These impressions have nowhere found a more emphatic 
spokesman than in Dr. Wills, who has already been proved to have 
Fallacious cast as erroiieous a horoscope for the Zil-es-Sultan as, I 
predictions Relieve, he will also be proved in the future to have done 
for the Yali-Ahd. This is what he says in his two works before 
quoted : — 

I suppose the time will come when His Royal Highness will make 
an effort for the throne, probably on the present Shah’s death. It will 
be a lucky day for Persia if he succeeds, as he is clever, tolerant, and 
a good governor. His personal popularity is very great, and his luck 
as a governor proverbial. He has a dislike to deeds of blood, but is a 
severe governor.^ 

And later 

There is no shadow of a doubt that the Zil will ultimately become 
Shah. He is a vigorous and fortunate governor, and his populaidty is 
immense.^ 

I do not know whether, as a statement of facts or as a pre- 
diction of the future, these paragraplis are the more to be mis- 
trusted. The Zil-es-Sultan was undoubtedly a ruler of vigour 
and determination. He held the reins in his own hand, and with 
a tight grip. Hating and despising the Mussulman clergy, he 
treated them with refreshing contempt. Never were the nomad 
tribesmen of the south-west provinces in a state of such acceptable 
subordination. But these merits, which were undeniable, and 
which are such as an Oriental respects, were compensated bv faults 
of character and administration that in early dav.s, when he 
was Governor at Shiraz, caused a popular outbreak which com- 
pelled him to fly, and in later times, at the very zenith of his 
power, were secretly preparing his downfall. Continued acts of 
violence and e.vtortion on the part of officials to whose licence he 
appeared indifferent inflamed the public mind against his govern- 
ment. Several lamentable tragedies occurred during his adminis- 
tration— such . for instance, as the execution of the two Babi 
merchants in 1878^ and the assassination of the Ilkhani of the 

' In ihe Land nf the Linn and the tlun. p, 36lJ. 

- Persia ae it is. p. 17C ) p. ^qo, 
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ti yoangei loii of the Shah came in, a nice little boy of eight years 
of age, with a pink velvet coat and an immense diamond buckle. 
His elder brother appeared to be very fond of him, and caressed 
the lad as he talked. 

The Shadow of the King is short of stature, unusually corpulent 
for his years, and is a chronic sufferer from gout. A defect in one 
His ap- of his eyes detracts from the smart appearance that he 
has commonly been made to present in photographs ; 
versation and his features wear an expression of mingled hoitliomie 
and astuteness. Upon the present occasion he looked pallid and far 
from well. He talked a great deal in Persian, with a very rapid 
flow of language and constant laughtei’. Beginning with the 
stereotyped con versa, onal overture that he always had been and 
would be the friend of England, which was the centre of civilisa- 
tion and to whose interests he had devoted his life, he went on to 
say that he thought Lord Salisbury’s Government the best in the 
world, and hoped it would remain in office for ever. On the other 
hand, he considered Lordj Randolph Churchill not too loyal, and 
rather troublesome. I asked him what they would do with him 
in Persia. He replied, with some discretion, that a course of ofiice 
might be expected to have a steadying effect. He added that he 
took in fifteen English as well as French. German, and Russian 
newspapers : and that he employed a special translator for the 
purpose. Turning the conversation on to general politics, with 
which he seemed creditably familiar, and on to the chances of 
peace and war. he expressed sentiments unfavourable to the two 
greatest neighbouring Powers. On the other hand, he told a 
Russian officer of my acquaintance, upon one occasion, that he 
was eagerly aivaiting the Russians; and ]Mr. Stack, in his excellent 
book,* relates a story that casts similar doubt upon his Anglophile 
professions. It is supposed that his general predisposition is in 
favour of the English as against their rivals ; but that expediency 
recommends an application of the same compliments to both. 
He then proceeded to pass an elaborate panegyi’ic on the good 
government of the Shah, underwhose administration life and property 
were secure, and no one was oppressed or murdered (an example 
which, in these respects, it is still not too late for the Prince to 
follow). Persia he depicted as ‘ hungering and thirsting for civilisa- 
tion.’ emotions of very dubious exi.stence, which I question if the Zil 
' Six J/dfitJts hi Peritui^ vol. ii p. 27 
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would lift a little finger to appease. He added -irliat was true, that 
he had come to Teheran in order to reingratiate himself with 
the Shah, to whom he had brought a fine present of money and 
horses. The attemjDt was so far successful — the prince haying 
an alleged enemy iii the ruling Grand Mzier. the Aniin-es-Sultan 
■ — that the governments of Irak and Yezd were added to that 
of Isfahan. In the Fortune's wheel of Oriental politics, the 
degraded of one day is the uppermost of the next, and no revolu- 
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tion is too astonishing to be possible. But whatever be the ups 
and downs of the Zil's future career, he can no longer be regarded 
as a competitor for the throne, or as a formidable factor in the 
political future of Persia. It should be added that the prince 
shares to the full the masculine tastes of his family, being a great 
sportsman and passionately addicted tu the saddle and the chase 
His first wife died thirteen years ago : and his eldest son, the Jelal- 
ed-Dowleh, who, during the Zil's period of grandeur, ruled as deputy 
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at Shiraz, and was, in 1890, transferred to Yezd. now rules as his 
father s Jputy in that city. The prince has also several daughters. 

Ihe third grown-up son of the Shah, bv name ICamran Mirza 
but more commonly called by hi.s title of the Xaib-es-Sultaneh’ 
The (Lieutenant of the Kingdom), with whom also I was 
Snth audience, holds the po.sts of Minister of 

^ War, Commander-in-Chief of the Persian Armv (entitled 
Amir-i-Kebir, or Great Lord), and Governor of Teheran. ^ He is now 



THE XAIB-ES-SrLTAXEH 

thirty-five years of age and is also unusuallv stout for his veai- 
though generally reputed to be the favourite son of the Shah and 
a young man of amiable disposition, he is deficient in capacity or 
political influence, and, except for the importance attaching to' his 
military rank, fills no part on the public stage. Alone among the 
Shah s sons, he speaks very tolerable French, and can converse 
without the aid of an interpreter. He is understood to be very 
tnuch afraid of his elder brother, the Zil, and to be on the reverse 
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of friendly terms with him. He possesses a fine palace at Teheran^ 
as well as a summer residence in the country, the garden attached 
to the former being reputed the most beautiful in Persia. Thi.s 
prince is partial to the luxuries of life ; and the appointments and 
furniture of his palace reflect these {esthetic inclinations. On the 
Sliah’s anniversary he lias been in the habit for some years of 
givdng a great dinner, in the French style, to the foreign ilinisters, 
at which are to be noticed all the latest refinements of Parisian 
art. In youth he married a daughter of the Hissam-es-8ultaneh. 
who was Governor of Khorasan and was called the A'ictor of 
Herat. It was her brother, the present Hissam-es-Sultaneh, who 
represented the Shah at the Queen’s Jubilee in 1 887. The expenses 
necessitated by his various posts entail an outla}' upon the Xaib 
which his allowance is inadequate to meet ; but in the administra- 
tion of the Army he has discovered the wherewithal of a verv sub- 
stantial fortune. Of the audience with which I was favoured, I 
can recall nothing more important or perliaps more characteristic 
than the prince's declaration that he disliked the militarv parades 
in the Great Meidan, because they blew the dust in his eves. 

The remaining sons of the Shah are little boys of seven and 
eight years of age, and infants, the offspring of younger and later 
wives. It will be seen from what has been said that in 
Eoyai none of the Royal Family is there any certain repi'odnc- 
Family kingly qualities of their father ; and that 

though the succession to the throne is not now likely to be dis- 
puted, yet it wdll place in power a personality whose character is 
still an enigma, and with regard to whom, if he turns out a feeble 
ruler, no one can be astonished ; if a good ruler, most people will 
be surprised. 

"While speaking of the Royal Family I must not omit all 
mention of the brothers of the Shah, although none of these 
^ possesses any special importance beyond that which 

of the results from his rank. The eldest of them is Abbas 

Shall Mirza. Iilulk Ara. Regarded forty years ago as a possible 

pretender to the throne, he fled, on his elder brother's accession 
to Baghdad, where he resided for thirty years, until reconciled to 
the Shah, who invited him back to Teheran. Here he became 
Minister of Commerce and Honorary President of the Council. 
He has also been Governor of Kazvin and other places. Soured 
however, by his long exile, he is destitute of ambition, and ha» 
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finished his rijlv in publie life. The second brother, Abdus Sanied 
Mirza, the Izz-ed-Dowleh, was till recently ^Minister of Justice. 
He accompanied the Shah on his previous tour to hlui'ope, can 
speak both English and French, and was also sent to IMoscow 
to congratulate the present Czar on his accession to the throne. 
Politically he exercises no infiuence, but is now for a second time 
Governor of Hamadan. The third and last surviving brother is 
Mohammed Taki Mirza, the Rukn-ed-Do\\deh. of whom 1 have already 
spoken, in a previous chapter, as Governor-General of Khurasan. 
He was reputed not to be a strong governor and to be mainly in 
the hands of his ^Tzier, who was a strenuous Eussian partisan ; and 
it is to these r-easons that his recall in the present year has been 
attributed. The three brothers are. therefore, in no case factors 
of political moment, and are said to be dependent for their fortunes 
upon the bounty of the Shah. 

From the Palace I pass to the principal Ministers of the Crown. 
The Shah is nominally assisted in the task of government by a 
Council of State of fluctuating numbers — it at present contains 
thirty members — nominated by himself. The more prominent of 
Council these are ministers with portfolios, the departments 
ot State being distinguished and named on semi-European lines, 
though an accumulation of several (.>fl]Ces. with not the slightest 
connection between their functions, in the hands of a single person 
is a characteristic departure from the European model. It is. in 
fact, the greatest mistake to confuse thi.s Council with the Cabinets 
of M’estern Constitutions, with which it has little in common. Per- 
haps the institution which it most closely resembles, and from which 
it was in all probability copied, is the Imperial Council in Russia. 

It was after returning from his first voyage to Europe that the 
Persian Council of IState assumed its present shape. The Shah on 


Scheme 
of its 
functions 


that occasion issued a Rescript to the Secretarv of the 
Council in which the functions of the reorganised body 
were thus defined : — 


The regular establishment of a Council of State is an affair of great 
importance, and is indispensable to tlie Covernment. It is our desire 
that this assembly shall be well constituted and well directed, and we 
are resolved to confer upon it unlimited powers and exalted influence. 
You will therefore communicate to the Council of f>tate the following 
orders, which will serve as a b.asis for its reorganisation : — 

(i.) Iiiasmucli as the aflaire of Government are manifold, and as we 
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are anxious that they shall be promptly examined, and that 
our decision shall be immediately executed, two meetings in 
the week are insufficient. The Council will therefore in future 
be convened three times in the week. 

(ii.) The members of the Council will enjoy full liberty of speech. 
They must fear nothing, ami must deliberate with the greatest 
impartiality. If one of their numljer, occupying an infei'ior 
po.sition in rank, de.sires to make oljservations or criticisms 
upon the manner in which certain affairs of government have 
been conducted by the higher officials, the latter will have no 
right either to be angry or to complain : but they will be able 
to defend and to justify themselves by reasons and remarks 
offered in polite language. 

(iii.) Every member of the Council, of whatever rank, may submit 
for discussion any project of merit or public utility. 

(iv.) Ail business will be decided by the majority of votes. The 
decisions, inscribed upon parchment, will be signed by all the 
members. Those that are verbally given will have no effect 
unless they are written out and signed. 

(v.) Henceforward all the pr<jvincial governors and officers charged 
with high functions by the State shall be nominated and elected 
by the Council of State. 

(vi.) The meetings of the Council will take place regularly, and all 
public matters will be laid before them. 

This document possesses undeniable merits as a scheme for a 
powerful Cabinet of advice, in a constitutional monarchy; and 
might supply a very respectable charter of the rights of functions 
of such a bod}'. But Persia is very far from being a C{institutioiial 
monarchy, and accordingly it is Jiot >ur]trisiiig to find that the Re- 
script has been either tacitly ignored or diplomatically forgotten, the 
fifth article in particular never having shown a spark of vitality. 

The Persian t ouncil of State, as it at present exists, has no 
ministerial responsibility and no collective authority, either execu- 
Present t^'e ov legislative. It is a purely consultative body, con- 
condition ^.gned sometimes to advise the Shah beforehand, more 
commonly to discuss the fulfilment of his orders w'hen already 
delivered. Its sole executive power is that of the individual men 
composing it, who are the Shah's servants, and can be shifted, 
promoted, or dismissed without any relation to their colleagues. 
There is a titular President of the Council who summons the 
meetings, but has no other presidential functions. He neither 
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takes the chair nor puts rpiestions to the vote. Tncleed, no speeches 
are made uor votes taken. The discussion is pureh' informal and 
conversational, and each minister is in the habit of reporting pri- 
vately to the sovereign. 

Of the general character and accomplishment.s of the ministers 
Ministers of the Persian Court, Sir J. Malcolm, in his History, wrote 
of stcite jjg follows in the early years of the century : — 

The Ministers and chief officers of the Court are almost always 
men of polished manners, well skilled in the business of their resjiective 
departments, of pleasant conversation, subdued temper, and very acute 
observation ; but these agreeable and useful qualities are, in general, 
all that they possess. Kor is virtue or liberal knowledge to be e.xpected 
ill men whose lives are wasted in attending to forms ; -whose means of 
subsistence are derived from the most corrupt sources ; -whose occupatii m 
is in intrigues which have always the same objects ; to preserve them- 
selves or ruin others ; who cannot, without danger, speak any language 
but that of flattery and deceit : and who are, in short, condemned by 
their condition to be venal, artful, and false. There have, no doubt, 
been many ministers of Persia -whom it would be injustice to cla.ss under 
this general description ; but even the most distinguished for their 
virtues and talents have been forced in some degree to accommodate 
their principles to their station ; ami, unless where the confidence of 
their sovereign has placed them beyond the fear of rivals, necessity has 
compelled them to practise a subserviency and dissimulation at variance 
with the truth and integrity which can alone oon.stitute a claim to tin- 
respect all are disposed to grant to good and great men.' 

These observations are marked by the insight and justice 
characteristic of their distinguished author, and it is to be feared 
that to a large extent they hold as good of the present as of tlie 
old generation. ]SievertheIe.ss. I hope I am not wrong in believing 
that the milder disposition and example of the reigning Shah, the 
results of European experience — most of the ministers liavnug 
accompanied the king on one or other of hi.s journeys — and the 
changing spirit of the times, recognisable even in Persia, have 
tempered some of the harsher outlines of the original picture ; and 
that there i.s increasing scope for that honesty and integrity, whose 
absence Malcolm deplored, and which have hitherto been frightened 
out of existence by the danger attaching to honourable pre-emi- 
nence and bv the universal complicity in fraud and corruption. 

^ HUtortj of Pertain, vol. ii cpp. xsiv. 
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I at least shall assume the best in describing the character and 
conversations of those ministers whom I met in England and at 
Teheran. 

There are at the present time seven ministers who may be 
described as possessing portfolios, the division or concentration ot 
The Amin- which will strike European readers as both arbitrary 
es-Suiuu eccentric. The rank of Sadr Azem, or Grand 

Vizier, which has occasionally been conferred by the Shah upon his 
leading adviser, is not strictly now enjoyed by any individual.* The 
present Prime Minister is known as the Amin-es-Sultan, or Trusted 
of the Sovereign, his name being Mirza Ali Askar Khan. He is a 
young man of now (1891) only thirty-four years of age. who. 
without the advantages of noble birth, has by his dash and ability 
won for himself the foremost position in Persia, and in 1889 
accompanied the Shah on his European tour as the most impor- 
tant personage after his royal master. The grandson of an 
Armenian, and the son of an official who was originally al(h/r (the 
‘ cup-bearer ’ of Xehemiah i. 11 ; the ‘ chief butler ’ of Gene.sis xl. 1) 
to the Shah on his travelling and hunting excursions, but wlio sub- 
secpiently rose to high favour and office, the Amin-es-Sultan now 
unites in his own person the Ministries of the Interior, Gourt, 
Gustoms, and Treasury, besides being Administrator of the Mint 
and Governor of the Persian Gulf Ports. He is also practically 
Foreign IMinister as well. I met him several times, and was 
favourably impressed with his intelligence, energy, and seeming 
force of character. His appearance is prepossessing, he has a 
frank and attractive manner, and he talks with great ease, rapidity, 
and emphasis. Having, like all Persian officials of high rank, at- 
tained a very large fortune, partly inherited, partly acquired, he in- 
habits a fine residence in the capital. He makes no concealment, 
at any rate to English ears, of liberal and Anglophile sympathies, 

‘ Upon the Shah's accession he made Mirza Taki Khan his First Minister ; but 
the latter i' said to have declined the title of Sadr Azem. and to have been con- 
tent with that of Amir-i-Xizam. or Commander-in-Chief. After his murder in 
1852, Mirza Agha Khan was appointed Sadr Azem, a title and position which he 
held till 1858, The Shah did not again confer the rank until 1871, when the 
recipient was Mirza Husein Khan, the author of the Eeuter concession. An 
ofBcial intrigue caused his fall in 1873. but he was afterwards made Mini.ster of 
Foreign Affairs, and received the title of Sipah Salar, another synonym for 
Commander-in-Chief. Since 1873 there has been but one .''adr .yzem, Mirza Yusuf 
Ashtiani, who was raised from the high othce of Mustoti-el-Mamalek to the lusher 
one of Sadr .4zem, ami died while in occupation ot that post. 
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and spoke to me with the utmost freedom about tlie politics of liis 
country. He said that what had struck him most in linoiaud was 
the wealth of the nobility, where each was a king, the education of 
the people, where all could philosophise, and tlie density of the 
jiopulation, where every village was a town and e\erv town a city. 
Hpoii his return to his native country, the sight of the Persian 





THE AMIN-i;s-Sl LTAX 

roads had almost made him weep, and he considered the introduc- 
tion of roads and railroads as the best method of expressing his 
indebtedness to Europe. He declai-ed that he would like his two 
sons, the eldest of whom was twelve years of age, to be educated 
in England, but that their mother Tvould not hear of their leavino- 
the country. AYe di.scussed many political questions, to which I 
will not here refer, but in all of which I was .‘=truck by the grasp 
of the situation and by the ready comprehension of rival designs 
ana standpoints exhibited by the Amin. He has now, in the face 
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of continuous intrigue and watchful opposition from the older 
official school, by whom he is regarded as a schemer and an up- 
start, held his own for several years. His administration has on 
the whole been marked by ability and success, and if he continues 
to receive the support of the king, if he can esca])e the deteriorat- 
ino- contagion of Persian official life, and if he can hold up his head 
amid the hurricane of intrigue that surges round a leading man in 
Persia, he mav live to be a real benefactor of his country. At 
the time of going to press, in the winter of lb91— 2. his position 
appears to be still unimpaired; nor does the jealousy of his rivals 
seem to have shaken the wise confidence of his sovereign. 

The remaining ministers are for the nonce somewhat over- 
shadowed by the ascendency of the Amin. The most honourable and 
The Amin- capable among them is the Amin-ed-Dowleh, ilirza Ali 
ed-Dowleh J^ban, a man of middle age, courtly manners, liberal 
svmpathies, and great cultivation. Superseded in the first posi- 
tion bv his younger rival, he is regarded as hostile to the latter, 
but still unites in his own person the Presidency of the Council 
with the ministries of Posts, Pensions, and Church Property. He 
accompanied the Shah on his former idsit to England, but not in 
the year 1889. having withdrawn from the suite in Germany, it 
was said, in consequence of strained relations with the Aniiii-es- 
Sultan. Were it not for a certain want of initiative and energy, 
possibly the result of too acute an insight into the stubbornness of 
the system with which would-be reformers are brought into collision, 
he might be regarded as the best man in Persia. I visited him in 
a fine house w-hich was decorated in the European fashion. He con- 
versed very fairh' wmll in the French tongue, and struck me as the 
most attractive personality whom I encountered in Persia. His 
tone about his own country was that of a true lover of reform, 
whose enthusiasms were dead and who had lost all hope of regene- 
ration in his time. 

The portfolio of Foreign Affairs is in the hands of Mirza Abbas 
Khan, the Kawani-ed-Dowleh (Support of the State), a man of 
The tough manners and appearance, and a typical representa- 

Kawani-ed- tivc of the old school. He did not acconipanv the Shah 
Dowieh Europe, but was left in charge of his department at 

Teheran. He was formerly ilinister of the Interior, and has the 
reputation of being .straightforward and industrious, as well as 
enormously wealthy. In spite of liLs portfolio, he is little more 
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than a political cypher ; the real control of the foreign relations of 
Persia being entirely in the hands of the Shah and the Prime 
Minister. 

Among the mo^^t important of the ministers, although at present 
occupying only a secondary official rank, is Yahia Khan, known as the 
Mushir-ed-Dowleh. He is tlie younger brother of the 


Khan, 

Mushir-ed- 

Dowleli 


famous Sadr Azem and Sipah Salar Mirza Husein Khan, 
who was Prime Minister at the time of the Shah's first 


visit to Europe, and who afterwards died in semi-exile at Meshed 
in 1881. Prom early years he attracted the favour of his sove- 


reign.* He became a minister, received the Shah’s sister in marriage,- 
was appointed Governor of Gilan and Mazanderan, and afterwards 
of Pars, was President of the Council of Regency during the Shah's 


second absence in Europe, and Minister of Foreign Affairs from 
1885 to 1887. In that year he forfeited the post by the intrigues 
which led to the flight of Ayub Klian from Teheran, and which 
rendered him a persona rivjrntu- to the Briti.sh Leg'ation. This 
charge he resolutely denies ; but it is to be feared that it is not 
without serious justiflcation. He has also been sent on a special 
mission to St. Petersburg, where he was treated with great consider- 
ation, and where he is supposed to have imbibed Russian ideas. 
He is now Minister of Justice and Commerce. Speaking French 


admirably, the result of an early European education, and thoroughly 
versed in the politics and habits of the West, he is probably one of 
the cleverest of the public men in modern Persia. He inhabits a 
magnificent house, which he holds no loan from the Shah, who 
had confiscated it from his deceased brother. It adjoins the 


immense Sipah Salar Mosque, which I have described in my 
chapter on Teheran, and which he is completing in accordance 
with the instructions and bequests of the former Sipah Salar. 


At the time of mv visit his eldest son was about to be married 
to one of the daughters of the Vali-Ahd, and the Mushir, who 


' ContTadietorv and incorrect accounts of the incidents of his early career 
have been given by Mme. Carla Serena {Hommr.^ et Clw.<e.-< t-n Perse, cap. xx.). and 

Benjamin, p. 225. , , , 

2 This ladv who is the shah sister by the same mother, has bar! a somewhat 
checkered matrimonial career. She was first wedded to Miiva Taki Khan, tlie 
great minister who was murdered by the Shah in 1852. She was then given to 
the son of his successor m that post. Upon his disgrace and exile several years 
later she was again set free, and on this occasion married her uncle, who soon 
died of cholera. Her fourth and final destiny was as wife of Yahia Khan. 
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does everything in the most lordly style, and is understood in 
consequence to be crippled with debt, was giving a series of 
entertainments that were the talk of Teheran. One day he 
entertained the Persian Ministers ; on another the foreign element ; 
on a third all the dervishes in the capital ; on The day when I 
visited him the mulhihs of Teheran were enjoying their share of 
the festivities, and I saw 200 of these holy and turbaned indi- 
viduals seated round an immense room consuming an excellent 
rUje liner. On the night of the wedding he illuminated the main 
streets and big Meidan. Of all the ministers with whom I came 
in contact he was the least Oriental and the most European. 
Dispensing with the rotund phraseology of compliment, which, as 
a rule, occupies the first ten minutes of an interview with a Persian 
«randee, he conversed sen.sibly and pointedly about both the 
European and Eastern situations, making the just remark, that if 
England had spent half the money in conciliating the' friendship of 
Persia that she has squandered in alienating that of Afghanistan, 
she would have gained a secure and invaluable bulwark for her 
Indian Empire. Eumour credits the Mushir-ed-Dowleh with 
strong Russian proclivities ; but the.se, in conversation with me, he 
strenuously denied. It is possible that he may again come to the 
front ; and in any case his personality is one that cannot be 
ignored in the future. (He has since died, January 1892.) 

Of the Minister of War, the Naib-es-Sultaneh, 1 have already 
spoken. Jehangir Ivhan, an Armenian, was. till his recent death. 
Other Minister of Fine Arts. Mohammed Hasan Khan, the 
ministers Itimad-es-Sultaneli, is interpreter to the Shah and Minister 
of the Press, without a portfolio. He translates the European papers 
daily to the Shah, and is in close and confidential attendance upon 
the sovereign. The sole remaining minister of distinction is the 
Mvxkhber-ed-Dowleh. Ali Kuli Khan, who combines the ministries 
of Public Instruction. Telegraphs, and Mines. In the second capa- 
citv he was brought into constant intei’course with the officials of 
the Indian Government and of the Indo-European Company durino- 
the first introduction of the telegraph wire into Persia twenty-five 
years ago. and was made a C.I.E. ; while, in the third, he has 
again been in chise relations with the English since the formation 
of the Persian IMining Rights Corporation. He also is a man of 
considerable ability and enlightenment, though deficient inambition. 
He accompanied the Shah as far as London in 1889, but. owing to 
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jealousies among the suite, obtained permission to retire from there 
and undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca. One of his sons, who bears 
the title of the Sani-ed-Dowleh, is married to a daughter of the 
A ali-Ahd. 

Among other prominent personages, though not actually a 
minister of the Crown, must be mentioned the Amir-i-Xizam, 
Hasan Ali Khan, who till lately was AAzier to the Heir 
Aiiin-i- Apparent in Azerbaijan, and was for years the real governor 
of that province. This remarkable man is a native of 
Bijar. a small town in the Gerrus district between Sinna and 
Kazvin. The country of Bijar, where his family have lived long 
and have some influence, is Kurdish, though they are Persians. 
It was no doubt owing to these patrimonial surroundings that he 
understood the Kurds so well and kept them, on the whole, in 
such excellent order. Formerly Persian Minister in Paris, he 
speaks French with perfect facility and is imbued with AA'estern and 
progressive ideas. He has also been several times in London. 
Before being raised to his recent high office he was Alinister of 
Public AVorks in Teheran. A man of very strong will and deter- 
mination, he reduced turbulence in Azerbaijan to a minimum, 
and was the best provincial administrator in Persia. Though far 
advanced in years, being now seventy-five or seventy-six years of 
age. he is hale and robust, is frequently spoken of as a likely 
Alinister of Foreign Affairs, and in a new reign would pos.sibly 
be appointed Grand A’izier to the sovereign.' 

Another powerful individual is the Sahib Diwan. Fathullah 
Khan, a wealthy nobleman of Shiraz, who has been both Afizier to 
the AMli-Ahd at Tabriz, and Governor of Isfahan and Fars, 
s.ihib and who formerly held office in the capital. His adminis- 
tration at Shiraz was reported to be hard and avaricious, 
but strong. He is a man of enlightened views and intelligence, 
and, in spite of his years, is said to covet the post of First Minister, 
which he sees with reluctance in its present occupant's hands. In 
the spring of the present year he was appointed Governor-General 
of Khorasan. where it is to be hoped that he will prove less pliant 
than his predecessor. 

' He was reoalled by the Shah (Sept. 1891) on account of the disturbances in 
Tabriz arising out of the Tobacco Concession, which he is alleged to have fomented ; 
but lias since been appointed Governor of Kennanshah and Persian Kurdistan. 

I have before alluded to his unconcealed Russian proclivities. 
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In addition to the Council of State, there exists an imperlina 
/'// imperio in the shape of a small Council of Five, specially con- 
Counciiof stituted Ly the Shah in 1888 to advise him on matters of 
Five high political moment. This inner Council consists at 
the present moment of the Amin-es-Siiltan, the Xaib-es-SuItaneh. 
the Amin-ed-Do\vleh, the Kawam-ed-Dowleh, and the 3Iukhber-ed- 
Dowleh. 

These are at present the leading men in Persia. From mv 
account of them it will be seen that there is no deficiency, either 
incapacity or (if assurances are to be believed) in will, to prevent 
the initiation of a policy of reform. Intrigue, however, is rampa7it. 
prejudices are powerful, fanaticism is not extinct, and both Shall 
and Ministers are caughr in the meshes of a system which is 
characterised by many ingrained vices, and which in my next 
chapter I shall endeavour to describe. 
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THE t.OVEKXMEXT 

I clii not like the fashion of your garments. You will ^ay They are Tersiau 
But let them bo cliangetl. — SHAKSPnARK, King Lear. 

Fbom what was saitT at the beginning of tlie previous chapter, it 
may be inferrecl that the government of Persia would, nominally 
, , at anv rate, be classified bv constitutional writers as an 

Utteuiou- absolute inonai*cliv. In tlieorv the king mav do what 
' he pleases : his word is law. The saying that ■ The law 
of the iledes and Persians altereth not ' wa.f merely an ancient 
periphrasis for the absolutism of the sovereign. He appoints and 
he may dismiss all ministers, officers, officials and judges. ( )ver lii^ 
own family and hoas<dtold, and over the civil or military func- 
tionaries in his employ he has power of life and death without 
reference to any tribunal. The property of any such individual, if 
disgraced or executed, reverts to him. Iflie riglit to take life in 
anv case is vested in him alone, but can be delegated to governor^ 
or depnties. All property, not previously granted l)y the crown 
or purelia''ed — all property in fact to which a legiil title cannot be 
established — belongs to him, and can be dnjio'cd of at liis 
])leasurc. .Ill rights or pilvilegcs. such as rhe making of public 
works, tlie working of mines, the institution of teiegrapli^^ roads 
railroad--, Tramway-. Ac., tlie exjiloitation, in tVict, of anv of ilic 
resources of the country, are vested in him. and must be pur- 
diased from him tiefore they can be as.-umed bv others. In his 
person are fused the rlireetold functions of g(.iveruineut. legi-lative, 
executive, and judicial. Xo obligation is impo-ed upon him be- 
yond tlie uiitward oli-ervance of the forms of the national religion. 
He is the pivot upon wliicli turn- the entire machinery of public life. 
Such i-. in th-ury. and was till lately in practice, the character 
'if tl.e Per-iiiin monarchy. Xor has a -ingle one of tlie-e 
pretensions been overtly conceded. The language 
in wliici' tlie Siiali uddre— e- bis -nbiect- and i- addre-sed bv tlieni. 

V V 
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recalls the proud tone in wliicli au Art:ixerxe> or Darius spoke to 
his tributary millions, and which may still be read in the pTaveii 
record of rock-wall and tomb, lie remains the Shahinshah. or 
Kiiiy of Kings; the Zil Allah, or Shadow of Dod: the Kibleh 
Alem. or Centre of the Universe; ■ tl.xalted like the planet Saturn; 
Well of Science ; Footpath of Heaven; Sublime Sovereign, whose 
standard is the Sun. whose Splendour is that of the Firmament ; 
IMonarch of armies numerous as the stars.’ ’ Still would the 
Persian subject endorse the precept of Sadi, that • The vice ap- 
jjiYived bv the king’ becojue.s a virtue; to seek opposite counsel 
is to imbrue one's hands in his own blood.' Tim march of time 
has imjiosed upon him neither religious council nor seeuiar council, 
neither i'(>nivi nor senate. Elective and representative institutions 
have not yet intruded their irreverent features. Xo written check 
exists upon the royal prerogative. 

And yet tlie’ jtower (.if the J’ersiau king hy no means corre- 
spKjinds to its arrogant deiinitioii. nor is it now eijiial t(.> wh;it it 
once was. In the first place, the Shall is no lone-er the 

KetiKur- . . ^ ' 

t.iiiiiieiit Ilf religious heatl ev(*n of tlie Shiah commiiuilv of tlie 
pii-i ,,.1 n Mussulman wcirld. At m.i time liaxe the si .vereigns of 
Persia enjoyed the spii'inial supremacy tluit was conceded to the 
Khalits of Maghdad. and that i' still claimed for tlie Sultan of 
Constantinople, lint tlie Sefavi monarclis. by tirtiie of their 
descent from a famous saint, wlio was liiuiself a Seyid. or descendant 
of Ali, th(‘ .son-in-law of tlie I ’ropliet. were invested with a semi- 
sacred character, to which alom.- can we attribute the passiveness 
with which, for a wliolo century, tlieir subjects suhmitted to the rule 
of a succession of capricious and dissolute drunkards. Chardin savs 
that they were regarded as vicar^ or successors of the Imams ; and 
Kaempfer records that tlie water in which they had waslied was 
deemed holy, and was eagerly sought after as a cure for all com- 
plaints. Xo such pretensions, however, have been made, or could 
be made, on behalf of any subsequent dynasty; least of all on be- 
half of a family like the Kajars. of Turkish extracrion. The Shah 
of Persia, therefore, must he dissociated from any claims of personal 

‘ T7(7(' Fowler's Three Team in Persia, vol. ii. p 12. for an enumeration of the 
Shah's title-i. The name Shah is the KhshaTatliij-a, or Khshatya. of the Cuneiform 
Inscription-i. From the >aiue root, indicating pre-eminenee, eomc Khsliatrapa, 
i r. S.atrap. Khsha^’arsha, is- Xerxes, Arthkli.-hatra, i e Artaxcrxe<, and Khsbath- 
ruputlira = Sliaputra = Sapor 
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sanctity ; and both the scope and limitations of his prerogative 
nuist be sought on purely secular grounds. 

Although osten.sibly supreme, the practical restraints upon tlie 
sovereign's power are many. Tle.spect fur the religious teachers and 
Effective >>>ight have been predicated with greater truth of 

restr.imtv pjj, predecessors than of the reigning Shah. who. without 
either insulting or alienating the ecclesiastical element, has vet 
contrived its subordination to the civil auflioritj' to a degree un- 
equalled in any previou-. reign, except that of a man of blood and 
iron, such as Xadir Shah. Regard for established usage has lieen 
found a stronger deterrent in the present reign. So long as the 
revenue is collected and robbery is suppres.sed. the comjtlete asser- 
tion of the royal power is not, in hazardous cases, too rigorously 
pressed. In other words, political e.xpediency acts as a firther 
deterrent. But. .--trougesr of all. in the case of the reigning 
monarch, and of great inrerest as proving the extent to u'hicli 
Persia has been drawn into the vorrex of civilised .states, is the 
deterrent of foreign opinion, which, in the absence of any indige- 
nous public opinion worthy of the name, has taken its place, and 
has operated a.s a safeguard for wliich the Persian jreople are 
probably cpiite without gratitude, and of which tliey are. it may 
be suspected, wholly unaware. It may safely be predicted that 
anv extravagant or savage exercise of the royal prei'ogative. 
.such as has been a familiar iiicideiir iu the J’ersinii history of the 
past, will rarely occur, if at all. in ilie future, and that in any 
case it will prove an exceptional, instead of a normal, feature of 
goveniTiient. This remarkable change is to be attributed to the 
permanent presence of foreign .\lini-ters and to the electric 
telegraph. 

TTie administrative regime of Persia, is in es.sence the same at 
this day as under the Aclimnieniau kings. The empire is divided 
into satrapies nr proviiiees, ruled bv governor-"e]iernls 

.Vaininis- • 1 , 1 ' T ‘ ' 

trative who are a]i|)()inted by, and are ihrecfly responsible to. the 
iiivuiiclij fT-own. and these are further subdivided into hebA;.-:. or 
districts, cities and their dependencies, and towns, the lieutenant- 
governors of which are either nominated directly by the .sovereign 
or bv the governor-general laf the larger province to which thev 
belong. L'ntil the pre.sent century four of these satraps, of pecu- 
liar di'-tinctioii and almo.'t iiidepeudeut power, bore the title of 
Mill, viz,, the rulers of Georgia, Azerbaijan. Kurdistan, and 
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rAiristan. Of these, the last-naiiietl alone reraiiis eitlier the t il le 
or any shadow of inde|)eiiclence. Ooveriior-ireiierals and liVii- 
tenaiit-g'overnor.s are usually called ItoLtin, the latter soiuetiiiit's 
n lili-i'l-linl-iiiiiiili. Under the iroveriior.s are tlie da, or head 
of police; the kuhiiitur. fir mayor of a city, and the /ed/./e-i/a. 
who i.s either the chief of a ward or ]'iari-']i if in a towji. or the head- 
man of a yillage. 'fhe principal goyei'nor->hips are conferred upon the 
kinsr's sons, brothers, uncles, or relations. Itut to nothinir like the in- 
tolerable and almost criminal extent that jtreyailed at the beiriiming 
of the century. I’he goyeruor i.s now also, as a rule, resident in 
his proyince, instead of beiuLr an ab.sentee at the cajiital. He is 
commonly assisted in the work of administration, and mor.' espe- 
cially in the fiscal side of ifoyernnient. by a yizier or minister. 
Among the nomad and military triljc.s a ditferent system of tip- 
pointmeiits and titles prewiiU. the goyernors of the Kurdish. 
Bakhtiari. and other clans being known as lll:l(<i,n and and 

their subordinate chiefs as /,7o///. .-/iri/,ii. Kc.. all of these, 

being responsible fVir the colh/ction of re\-emie to the govei'iior of 
the proyince in which they re-ide. 

Ostensibly, in the creation of this uowrnitig liierarcln , the 
.soyeivign is ab.solute and supreme. Here again, howe\er. in 
,, , , iiractice. yerv coiisidertdjle cliecks are found to exist 

.^[(IllltlC.l- . ^ . 

turns (if upon his prerog.atiye. As I showed in my chapter upon 

of Knchan and 

Bujnurd, and of the Amir of Kain, and. as I shall sul)sei|Ueiitl\ 
show in a chapter dealing with the Ueili ami Hakhtiari lairs, the 
Shah is practically compelled to choose a (I'oyernor from the riilino 
family; nor is it easy for him to interfere ivitli the custom of direct 
hereditary siicce.ssion. Similarly, in the cases of local mao-i-trates 
or head men. such as the nin ,■< in cities, and the iu 

wards or yillages, altliougli nominalU' he has a tree ehoice. \-er in 
reality he must make a .selection that is agreeable to the in- 
habitants. (Otherwise the authority of goyernment falls into 
abeyance : and. what i.s regarded as much more seriorw iu Persia, 
the reyenue fails to come in. Hence, rhe popular choice as a rule 
marking out some individual for the exercise of these otfice.-. and 
the Shah for expediency's sake accepting it as bi.s eiiide. some 
writers have seen iu this fact ;in introduction of the elective or 
representative principU into Per.-ian admini.stration. In many 
cases it happens that the offict- is practically hereditary in a single 
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ruling- family, iiuicli after the fashion of rlie Italian cities hefure 
the Pienaissaiice. 

There is no tixed principle or pernianeiice in the administra- 
tive subdivisions ut Persia. 'I heir separation or combination is 
, ree-ulated bv the abilitv or reputation of their ti-overnors. 

ti.itivc and by the scojie tliat may be conceded tliereto by tin- 
contiilence or the fears of the sovereign. 'i'hus, for 
instance, a larger number of provinces were collected under the 
rule of the Shahs eldest sou. the /il-e.s-Sultan. prior to his fall, 
three years ago. than have proliably ever before been assigned 
even to a ])rinoe of tlie royal family. .Vbbas IMirza. at the height 
of his power, when Ivhorasan had been joined to Azerbaijan and 
placed beneath his sway, did not wield as extensive an authority 
as this prince. Since his disgrace the vast dominion under his 
rule has been resolved again into its constituent elements : aud the 
following list of the Persian provinces and administrative districts 
at the time of my I'isit in 188 !b probably exliibit'i a lai-ger number 
of independent posts and functionaries than at any recent period of 
Persian history. It .should further be remarked that no principle, 
geographical, ethnographical, or pelitical, appears to be adopted in 
determining the bm-ders and size of tlie various divisions, whicli 
vary in extent from a province larger tiian the whole of Kugland.to 
a small and decayed town witli its inunediati- 'urreiiudings. 


I. L-VRoia: f.xc o ou Dl-nncx-. 


A'l'iiiiii-'tidcn c 1 

'.ijiir.il 

A'hiiiiii'ti.irtvt 1 u > ['•loti 


Azorlhiijan . 

. . 'r<il>nz 

Arai^i^tau . 

Sliimlitt-r 

Khoi.i'-aii ami S'ui'>ran 

. 3k-liefl 

Gilan ami Tali^h . 

. Rcdit 

Teberaii ami Depcmltaicie'* . rt’luaau 

Mazaiulerati 

Aiiiul 

Fai-' 

. Shiraz 

Yezd ami kp^ieiHleucii-'- 

. Yuzd 

Hfaliau and DcpBiideiicic-- . i^faliaii 

FL■l•^iau (kilt Littunil 

ami 

Kerman and Per-ian 

lieUi- 

I '-lamk 

Bimhire 

chistan 

. Kennan 



II. 

sti.cLLnT! I’uoMxci;^ OH District^ 


A'llUllIl'U.LtlYU UlVl-l''!! 

(hp-it. : 

A-li»i!iU'trative Invi'i'ijj 

'I 

Kurdistan . 

Sinna 

Kermandiali 

Karman'^lialian 

Luri^tau 

Kliorreinaha*! 

Kham-'ch . 

Ziiijan 

Irak and Fenilian 

Sultana b.al 

Mulayeraml Tusirkan . 

Duwk-tabad 

Kazvin 

Ka-'li.m 

Haiuadai'i 


A^trabad 

Gulpamai! ai 

I'l Kliou-^ar Xihavt-ip] 


Senmaii and 1 'aiiml.a'". 

Jlaliallat 

Xatatiz 


Kum 

Kt z'/az 

(M'n im 

Ihahaiit'k 

aial Jamk k 
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III. IxFKRioi; Town' vm) I)i;i’i:M)i.NM 1.' 


r>nruiii'(I 

lid-tain anil Slialiiud 

Kaiiiareh 

A-ailabail 


Aiiiii.ii’-rr.iiiv* I > > 1- 1" 
Jc'^hekan 
Khar 
Kiiai.ikan 
I)( IiKJM'IhI 


i 'lalikai! 

Fii n/kiih 
T.i I inn 


L now come to that wliich flu- cardinal and differcntiatinir 
feature of Iranian adminislrarion. ndvcrmiient. nav, life itself, 
Sr-tMii of in tliat country may be said tu consist for tlie most ]>art 
rndoF*" an interchan tre of pre-cuts. I 'ncler its -ocial aspect.s 
pre-Mits this practice imiy be su]i|)osed to illustrate tlie puierous 
sentiments ot an amiable people: thoim-h exeii here it lias a erindy 
unemotional side, as. for instance, wlien. conyratnlatitiLr vour-elf 
upon being the recipient of a gift, you find that not only niu-t von 
make a return ot erptivalent cost to tlie dmiiir. but mu-t also 
liberally remunerate the bearer of tlie gift (to whom vonr return 
is vei'y likely the sole recognised means of subsistence) in a ratio 
proportionate to its pecimiiiry vtihie. Under its political aspects, 
the practice of gift-ni.nking. tliougli consecrated in the iidaimantine 
traditions of the East, i- synonymous with the system elsewliere 
described by less agreetible names, d’his is the system on which 
the government ot I’ersia litis been conducted fur centurie.s, and 
the maintenance of whicli opposes a solid barrier to anv real 
reform. From the Shall downwards, there is scarcely an official 
who is not open to gifts, scarcely a post wliich is not conferred in 
return for gifts, scarcely an income which lias not been amassed b\- 
the receipt of gifts. Every individual, with htuxlly an exception, 
in the official hierarchy above mentioned, has only piirclinsed Ink 
post by a money present either to the Shall, or to a minister, or to 
the superior governor by wLiaii be has been appointed. If there 
are .several candidates for a po-t, in all prohabilitv the one who 
makes the best offer will win. L jion Ids appointment he receives 
the Ut'ibcheh, or official >tatement of the revenues of the province 
with regulations for its management. Henceforward it is his 
liiisiuess to collect the taxe.s, to .see that the proper military quota 
is forthcoiiiing, and to administer justice. But there appears in 
Persia to be a peculiar objection to a new asse.ssmeiit, no doubt 
arising from the universal and legitimate fear that it can onlv 
resnlt in further exaction. Accordingly, tlie l.;tolr/,eJt remains 
obsolete and unaltered : but in bargaining tiirlii.s post, the would-be 
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governor engages to pay to the Shah a sum in excess of that 
mentioned in the lutnJicJteh — the prolonged duration of peace 
having increased the general productiveness of tlie whole country ; 
such sum being determined by the competing bribes of the several 
candidates, one of whom will perhaps undertake to pay to the 
Crown oOjOOU t'lni/hts above the official asses-nieut (in order to 
cut out the existing governor, who nuu only be giving 
and will presently find himself outbidden by a third, who offers 
40.000. Every jiost of any importance in Persia being, in theory, 
tenable only for one year, and being renewable at the annual 
festival of tlie vernal equinox or No Ruz. then comes the moment 
at which the most mijmte and delicate calculation of the recpiisite 
bribe prevails. I extract the following account of the system in 
its actual operation from the excellent report upon the condition 
of modern Persia, contribnted to Petermann’s ’ (Mittheilungen ’ * in 
1885, by Messrs. Andreas and Stolze. ^vho were themselves for 
some years in official or other employment in Persia : — 

Every official has to purchase his ajipointmeut and to pay for his 
continuance in officf" by a present once a year, fi e<juently almost equiva- 
lent to the salary that he receives. To tlii.s rule there are few excep- 
tions, from the governor of a province, whose present i;oes direct into 
the jn-ivate purse of the Shah, clown to the lowest servant uf an under- 
governor. Tlie governors of jirovinoes are required every year to pay 
in to the government the taxes of their provinces at a sum determined 
at tiie beginning of the spring e<|uinox. Now, by law each has the 
right of levying a certain sum biwond — the llak-el-Hukmuah. All 
this, however, will go in presents to the Sliali and Ministers. He is, 
therefore, compelled, for the maintenance of liis own state and house- 
hold, to extort a mucli higher sum still. Careful investigations, 
instituted in Ears, during the several ye.irs' government of the 
Motemed-ed-Dowleli justly celebrated as the best governor in the 
countrv, under whom Pars attained its zenith of order and prosperity 
— showed tliat, instead of the jirescribed fi.obO.OOfi francs, 10.000,000 
francs were collected. Tt is an open secret in Persia that the excess 
of levies averages at least G<)= per cent. The method of collection is as 
follows. The sub-governcirs have to delicer in instalments to 

their respective snpei'iors on each occasion a higher sum than is entered 
on the tax-roll {hiUihi-hh). They, in their turn, receive the taxes 
from the different heads of districts (kahuitar.--), and these from the 
village magistrates ; tlie collector at each stage paying in more than 

' ZliV Ilumh Ifri'i-hnl^fh^' Pi f'n i-'. 'ey F. StuUe and F C. .fridrcus 
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is due. All these .'.upiilenieuts Ijeint;- rei;ulate(l at he.-,t only hy ii-e and 
svont, there is ample scope for extortion ; ami terrible arc 'Ometime.s 
the case.s, complaint.s 'wliereof are seldom of any avail, the complainant 
havine^ probably to reckon with the b;t'>tinaflo. 

The tax list {txiiinr) is often drawn out yeai'.-^ befoi'cliand, aceordin;; 
to the number of ta.xable objects in eacli disti’ict : acre^, fruit-trees, 
water-springs, bea.-it.s of labour, heids, itc. Not only i^ this .■'Uni ex- 
acted thenceforward ye;ir after year, though the ta.xcil objects are 
meanwhile dwindling, but it is eraduailv raised. Tn thc^e lists will 
tigure villages which, from ilearth of w.ater or otliei- causes, liave been 
abandoned bj- their inh.abit.ants. Although, hi consequenci- of the 
.silk-worm disease, and the dreadful famine of Ishh 73, the econoinic 
condition of Per.sia became greatly reduced during thi' twenty yeai’.s 
1864-84, whence it is but recently, tliroug'h the culture of opium, that 
it is beginning to revive, the taxes were yet continually going up. iu 
many cases to an almost insupportable tigine. Only the extreme 
frugality of the Persian peasant and of the lower cla.sse.s in geneivd, on 
whom presses almo,st exclusively the burden of the taxe.s. explains liow 
they are got in at all. 

I have quoted the above pas.sao-e at length, because it is the 
evidence of eye-witnesses, wlio lived for years in the country and 
whose authority is not to be impugned. From a perusal 
‘ of its contents, a glimpse will have been caiiglit of that 
which, along with, and perhaps even more than, the bribe or gift 
required to secure or to retain oflice of any description, is a 
cherished n.ational instirution in Persia, viz. the i.e. 

Consideration, recompense, or protit which is required to balance 
the personal account, and the exaction of which, in a myriad different 
forms, wliose ingenuity is onl\ eijuallcd by their multiplicity, is 
the crowning interest and delight of a Persian's existence, TJiis 
remarkable word, for which i\[r. 'Watson say.s there is no precise 
English equivalent,' may be varioiidy translated a- coraniis.'ion 
perquisite, douceur, consideration, pickings and stealings, proht, 

' • Tlie word itdtriiH. for which there is no exact Eiicli~lr term, ;ia- for Persian 
ears a charm which few European;, can compreheurl. .Mm/n/ii/ ^iernifie,' all that 
one can acquire by receiving brihe-. by .swindling and extortion, and bv all other 
irregular means. It is mvdalnl and not salary which every Perdan official is 
anxious to secure, A salary regularly paid affords no .-cojie for the display of the 
talents in which Persians most excel— for dissimulating and m er-r. achm- oppress- 
ing and cringino— and therefore a po-t which has onlv a good .salary attached to 
it, and which affords no aood opportunities of making mwlaha. i, looked upon by 
Persians as being but a poor possession .' — Ihstnrn nf Persia, p, 370 
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uccorclmg to tlie immediate context in which it is eiiiplox ed. 
Uonghly speaking, it signifies that balance nf personal advantage, 
usually expressed in money form, which can lie sfpiepzed lap of 
any and every transaction. A negotiation, in which two parlies are 
involved as donor and recipient, as superior and 'iiliordiiiate, or 
even as ecpial contracting agents, cannot take place in It r'ia with- 
out the party who can be represented as the author (4' tlie fa\'our 
fir Service claiming ami receiving a dcHnitc- cash n turn for what 
he has done or given. It may of coui-'c be said that hiinian 
nature is much the same all the world over: that a similar 'vstem 
exists under a ditferent name in our own or other countries, and 
that the philosophic critic will welcome in the Per'iau a man 
and a brother. To some extent this is true. But in no coimtrv 
that I have ever seen or heard of in the world, is the svstem so 
open, so shameles.'. or .so universal as in Persia. So far from 
being limited to the sphere of domestic econciuiy oi' to commercial 
transactions, it perim-ates every walk and inspires mo-t of the 
actions of life. By its operation, generosity or gratuitous service' 
may be said to have been era-ed in Persia from the category of 
social virtues, aiul cupidity has hren elevatt'd into the guiding 
principle of human conduct. Examples, however, explain more 
clenrlv than can an\' verbal generalisation ; and 1 will, therefore, 
proceed to show hon' the institution (,if nicdc/,/,// works in every 
channel and department of kersian life. 

I liave already shown that no otiice of distinction !•, conf'rred 
by the Crown except for a pecuniary consideratioii or pu’ice. which, 

'^P't''"'ed by the Shah, ones into 
iiiusti-.i- lii.: pri\'ate exchefiuer. This is the of the 

sovereign. Some ut the processes adopted tor laisiiig 
this branch of the revenue will hereafter come under di'CUssiou. 
Here I prupO'C To follow the farther ramifications of the sy.stem. 
as it spreads througli the entire official hierarchy of which the 
Shah is the head and exemplar. In the next descending grade 
the o’overnor who has paid a smart price tor his ap]ioinnntmt is not 
one whit behindhand either in the desire cir in the capacity to 
iiidemnifv himself. He farms out the taxe- iii- cn-tom' to a third 
individual for a sum. perhaps, half as much again U' that which he 
himself has triven. The balance is his 'murhil'lul. So too tlie 
l-idaiitii,‘ or ]:pd]:iinil,i in hi- turn iii'i~ts upon hi' '(jiieezo ; the • farm- 
ing ' process, which is universal in Persia, attbrding an ea'V basis for 
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the realisation of tlie desired prnfit ; and the systf’iti by which the 
is extracted does not come to an end until the bottom 
of tlie descending scale has been reached, and tliere is no further 
victim from whom to grind out a gain. An .Vustriaii. Huron von 
Teufenstein, was tinauce oHicer of the district ot Savi-h tor a year, 
from ly81 to 1882. and pubii-lied a mo-t interesting account ot iii.s 
experiences, in which lie said rliat lii.s predeccs'"!' paid 2d.0Rd 
francs for Ids ofiiee tthe miid'iLh H of tlie sovereign, or of the 
minister who procured him the post), and cleared so ooo franc.s by 
liis vear’s tenure of it fliis own lundiikhil ). If. liowever, in the 
sphere of administration this graduated scale of extortion be deemed 
either not extraordinary or normal, it will perhap~ e.xciti' greater 
astonishment when observed in active existence in the army. It 
may safely be averred that no g.uieral officer obtains his ]iost with- 
out a substantial money erpuvalent. His own profit consists in 
what he can e.xtract from the colonels and majors ntider his 
command. They, in their turn, sijueeze the captains and 
lieutenants; and these, not behindhand in resonrcefulnes.s, extract 
moisture from what one would. ///■iue' imagine to lie the llintv 

consistency of tlie Ht-rsiaii infantry soldier. I»y selling to liim tin* 
privileg'e of furlough, or leave to work as an artisan in the bazaar. 
The last illustrarioii wliich 1 shall give will be taken from 
domestic life. Here ;,)/'</n/,7o7 is tlie comiiiissioii exacted by your 
servant (in a Persian household usually by a member of the family, 
specially commissioned) upon every article that you pnrcliase. or 
eveiy order that you give. This is conceded to him ;is a matr(*r 
of right hv the vendor, wlio accordingly names a price, ten per 
cent, or more, in excess of that which lie requires foi' his own 
profit, the balance to go to the doine.stic ; and by the master, who 
knows well enough that he is paying ten per cent, above the 
market value. Still, i.wrli/lJn'l must exist all round ; and seeing 
that he himself is doubtless making it on a larger scale elsewhere, 
why should he be so unjust as to complain ? 

If w-e examine tliis sy.stem in the lighr in which it affects tlie 
pockets and the iiiteie.sts of the governed, if i.s ohviou.s that it 
Effect on wholesale and illicit extortion. Take the 

‘anhw’ tenant or farmer of any office who has had to 

pay a substantial jirice for Ids nomination. He requires, 
in the first place, to recoup himself for this outlay. Xf^xt he has to 
collect the stipulated annual revenue for the Roval Ministerial 
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Exchequer. Thirdly, he must he ready to purchase a continuance 
of the ever-pi'ecarious favour of hi> superior' ; and. la.stly. not 
knowing when he may fall, he must ju'ovide for himself against a 
rainy day. Hei'eby is instituted an arithmetical prog're"ion of 
plunder from the sovereign to the subject, each unit in the 
descending scale remunerating liiuiself from the unit next in rank 
below him. and the haples.s peasant being the ultimate victim. It 
is not surprising, under these circumstances, that otiice is the 
common avenue to wealth. a]id that cases are frequent of men who, 
having started from nothing, are found residing in magniticent 
houses, snrrounded hy crowd.s of retainers and living in princely 
style. • IMake what you cau while you can " is the rule that most 
men set before themselves in entering public life. Xor does 
popular spirit resent the act ; the estimation of anyone who. en- 
Jcjviug the opportunity, has failed to line his own pockets, being 
the reverse of complimentary to his sense. Xo one Turns a thought 
to the sufferers from whom, in the last resort, the material for 
these successive iuiirlal-hil.-: has been deriv'ed, and from the sweat of 
whose luicomplainiug brow has been wrung the wealth that is 
dissipated in luxurious country houses, Eurojieaii curiosities, ami 
enormous retinues. lu one of Sir Lewis Felly’s reports upon 
Southern Persia, penned while he was British Resident at Bushire, 

J have come across the following passage, which terselt depicts the 
effect of this system upon the cultivators of the soil - 

One of the ciinsc'quences of this .sy.steia of fanning i' that the 
agriculturist i' called on for a iimeh larger rent than tlie State receives 
from liim ; e.g. X. farms a goteruorsliip from the Shah for an amount 
B. plus C. the t/uuciu.r (the term of the amiuai contract remaining a 
constant quantity, while the iJuiict-ur \ai-ies). A. in turn farms Ins 
circle of villages, of which D. takes one circle. D. again .sublets a 
hamlet or one of his villages to E, who deiuites F. to collect the rents. 
Each, of coiu-'p, expects a profit on his contract, and consequently the 
agriculturist, instead of having to pay tlie amount B. which benefits 
the State, is called upon for his sliare of 1! + C, -1- P's A E’s + E's 
profits. He cannot pay. F. complains to E, and E. to A., who is 
dunned for his contract siiin from the capital. A. gives to his sub- 
farmers perniission tc i collect the revenue by force. This is done ; next 
year some of the peasants have fled, some of the land i.s lying waste. 
The coimtrv, in hrief, is revenued as if the Onvernmcnt were to end 
with the expiry of the governor's lease.’ 

Iteiiiirf ml fhr Trihri urminil fhr Shncs of fhr !'> rmitn Golf ]S74. 
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It iiuiv lie wfnidereci why a sy'-teni that 'paui' to so 

havcTly upon the fuxjiayers, v\]io aiv in ;t muiifi'ictil nittjin-ity, and 
iicaom, of which is attended wirh suc-h ol)viou> iiijii'tiee. ^lioudd Ite 
inildlv acciidesced in l)v a pcnpli' who havo iiover been 

cUtjUl- A ^ 

too iioi hiow at relaelliun. I enneeive tho roji-oii in ptirt to lie 
in tlie fact that, teoin one point ot eiew. i.. ilic iii,i>t demo- 

cratic country iu the world, l.uwiie-s of bntli or .-tation is 
positively not the s]io-]itest bar to promotion or oHice of the most 
exalted nature. iNor nin.st it nece.ssarily. a- iu European coun- 
tries, be cuuipem'ated or .sup])lenieuted by distine’uislird alnlicies. 
Interest or the capacity to pay i.s .suilicient to procare a post for 
anyone, even of menial oriyin. Many a I’er.sitm eo\eriior has 
started by filling a subordinate po.st in the household or retinue 
of some gtviit man. and has pa'sed tlirough every yrtide of .society 
before arriving at tlie top. Tlie present t.lrand \'i7.ie r, i liave 
shown, was himself of lutmlde descent, wliilt* las hitlier was an 
attendant iu tlie royal honseliold. Tlie Prime JMiui'fer wlu.) 
accompanied tlie Shall on liLs first visit to Purope was tlie grand- 
son of a Ijiirber, and the great Amir-i-Xi/.am. ilirza Taki Khtm, 
was the son of a cook. Consequently, every man sees ti cliance of 
some day profiting by the system of wliicii lie may for the momenti 
be the victim, and as the present hardsliip or e.xaetion is not to bo 
compared iu ratio with the pecuniary tidvantage whieli he mav 
ultimately expect to reap, he is willing to bide ids time, and to 
trust to the fall of tlie dice in tiie future. 

A second fact wiu'cii may variously he regardtal u' ;i reason 
for the continuance, and as a product of the existence. t],;.,; 
Me.im- •‘system is tiie low and inadequate figure of oilicia! .'ularit's 
official Persia. In mo.st cases, the government allowance is 

saUiics suflicient for little more tlum houselmhl e.xpeii-e>, and 
takes no thouglit of tlie iiersonal remuneration of tlie otlicial 
What a grudging treasury declines to give. _ ir .jyjqf 

understood, is intended to supply, and were it conceivable tliat by 
some miraculous transformation of Persian cliaractor py 
decree from some iconoclastic sovereign, this mo.st .sacivd of insti- 
tutions should perish without a corresponding rise at the same 
time of fifty per cent, in official salaries, the machine of govern- 
ment would be bronglit to a stand.still. (duite a]ffirt. therefore 
from the iiilierent ]mpularity of a sy.Aem by which all aspire to 
profit, so long as a miserly sovereign sits upon tlie throne', and tlie 
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treasury is adniiiiistereJ in the jiresenfc iiiytrarclly fasliinii, nnijlii- 
l.'hil remains an essential fi-ature of public life in IVi^ia. and no 
reform is to be anticipated. 

Although it might be tlurnght that the existence of the pur- 
chase system on so extensive a scale would render long rennre of 
Dui.itinn office rare, if is not as a rule found in practice that this is 
111 ottKi* case. The official in possession is in a far better 

sitnation than the candidate who wishes to oust him. inasmuch 
as he has at hi- easy disposal the means of increasing his annual 
eift or purchase money to the Shah. Moi'eover, the test of good 
governorship in Persia being, not the amelioration or contentment 
or prosperity of the province, bnt the absence of highway robbery 
and the puncrualiry with which the taxes and customs are jjaid into 
the royal exchequer, personal merit plays a very small part in the 
bargain between sovereign and deputy, and dismissal or degrada- 
tion by no means follows upon proven incompetence. Too often 
it has happened that when com]ilainr.s again.st an i.ippressive 
goverm.ir liave been manifold and just, the accn-ed official lias been 
able, bv the prompt addition of a few thou.^and to his 

annual money-offering to the .'^Iiali. to avert disaster and <■(■) con- 
tinue witli impunity in his caro-’r of maladmini-tration. 

'Idiat which is known as hi 'I frnm tlie puint of view of 
the recipient, is classified as pi'-A/'c.-A, nr gift (/</. that wliich 

s/’i leads on or comes liefore). from the -randjujiiit of the 

-itts dminr. Every meuey-brilie, or gift, made ro secure 

a post or conceS'i'in, to intliience a judicial deci-ion or to escape 
punishment, falls under the head uf ///.sA /.•(''•/(. Tliis mysterious and 
elastic term, which includes every form of di'mation, from the con- 
tribution paid in bv a governor-geiierai to the fine exacted from a 
petty delinquent, may be roim'lily divided into two headings : fl ) the 
fixed, regular, and open payments, prescribed by usage and 
never relaxed; ( 2 ) irregular or extraordinary payments, made 
or e.xtracted as the opportunity occurs. Among the former 
the most conspicuous are the so-called presents made at the festival 
of Xo Euz, or the Xew Year, to the .Shah. Every governor, 
minister, chief of a tribe, or official of any rank, then makes his 
offerino-. the .•imoiiiit of which is determined by ensiom. 

and the nic.’i'uime left To the means or ambition of the donor. As 
Yaleolm put it. to fall 'hort of the accustomed sum means loss of 
office, to exceed i- increase of favour. In his day the - mis thus 
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recfived ainuuuted to r\vo-tifrli4 of the entire lixed ivveiuie (which 
he estimated at o.UUttOUO/.). or to l.2dt).ih iti/. i\[adaine Serena * 
makes a great mistake iu calculating the recei])ts of the present 
Shah at No Iluz from these sources as dO.oOn.ooo francs, or 
double the sum ascribed to Fath .Vli Shall by Malcolm. As a 
mutter of fact the presents received by the reigniim' Shah haw 
never been more than a third, or at most a half, of tho^e extorted 
by his great-grandfather, and thi- total is said to have dwindled in 
recent yeai’s to only a few thousand pounds. Thi-- reduction does 
not by any means imply that the receipt- of the go\ ernnient have 
fallen, but only that there has ])een a redistribution of incidence, 
the greatly increased results from tlie asses-ed revenue producing 
a corresponding diminution in the ca-h nioney-preseut.s of tlie 
governor and officials. 

A device, more delicate in its regard for the -crnples of tin' 
donor, but erpially certain iu its productiveness, i- tlie gift of the 
The Royal Eoval A'/ic/'d. Ouce in each year every provincial 
hhelut a-overnor receives from the sovereign the gift of a 
or robe of honour (as a sign of hi.s continuance in oflici' , to tlie 
bearer of which he mu.st jireseiit a l.lirhit-l'flKi, or eqnivaleiit price, 
the gift of which is in ivaiitv a relief to the pocket of the Sliah.''^ 
The cost of the L-helnf is reckoned as a normal item of expeiiditnri' 
by every provincial governor in the calculation of bis budget. Out- 
side every I’ersian city of any is a pavilion, or place, known as 
tlie 7v7/t'/c( 7'/C'7mrt. whither the governor rides our at the liead of a 
brilliant cavalcade to receive the royal present, ami whence. havim>- 
donned the garb or mantle, he returns to the town, the remainder 
of the day being given up to public rejoicing. The luqipv 
recipient know.s that he is safe for another year. Fxtraordinarv 
l-hel'/fs are frequently solicited and paid for ou a laruvr scale in 
order to insure the continued favour of the sovereign. The same 
sy.stem is repeated in a descending scale among the lower o-iades 
of the official hierarchy, the provincial governor a ho sending’ a 
yearly Ueht to his subordinate, and being erpially o-ratified bv the 
petition for an extraordinary l-lielct. 

These are the more familiar and recognised re.sources of roval 


1 tf ClmSP^ e.n Pppsp. p. 240. 

- Tbu- the function of tran-iuittiua the Itln-lnf i- inr.- . r, , . 
or member ot the hoii.-chold ’v\hoin it i- intenrled m favour, anl who not an 
eommonly i,im-elf sells the l.onour to another party. 11,,. rndpt-heh,, of M„,ra- 
s:in is not les- thiiii 1,000 tmnnns, in arWition to other peopii-it. - 
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finance. They are supplemented by a variety of proceedina-'' whicli 
may be classified under the head of irrep-nlar or extraoi-dinary 
to which 1 promised a little while ago to de\iite the 
tribute of a paragraph. Of these presents, I have already d('- 
scribed the mo.st habitual, in the .shape of the gifts which precede, 
and often follow, every appointment, according as the\' represent 
the a-rpirations or the gTatitnde of the nominee. But even when 
installed in office, the latter is not safe against rumours of the 
withdrawal of his jinst. in which case he must take the necessary 
steps to secure his position. Or let us suppose that a governor is 
accused of committing some offence against the central authority. 
A few thousand ionioit.' are straightway despatched to the capiral. 
and thus, by the payment of a voluntary line, the dignity of the 
Government is satisfied, and the anxiety of the offender relieved. 
Other methods also exist. The Shah announces his intention of 
honouring a subject with a visit, and the latter loyally prepares an 
offering for his royal guest. Scanetimes the high distinction of a 
present arrives from the sovereign, whose conde'Cension is grate- 
fully acknowledged by the return of a gift worthy of its royal de- 
stination. Sometimes, after a successful day'- -port, there is the 
e.xhibitifm of a head of game that has fallen to the royal rifle. ITie 
defunct animal, let us .say an ib(vx or a leopard, i.s taken round and 
shown to a select number of wealthy or eminent jtersonages, who 
make, as a matter of course, a hand'Ome present to the official who 
has given them the privilege of seeing the quarry of "u illustrious 
a sportsman. It can be readily undcr'tood that one of the result', 
of this svstem of present', from inferiors to superiois i-- that every- 
one of any standing in the official hierarchy i.' relieved of rhe irk- 
some necessitv of paying salaries to the bulk of his per'onal re- 
tainers. If he desires to discharge the arrears of pay of a iiiember 
of his retinue, he has merely to .send him with an ornameutal gift 
to someone whose sense of etiquette may be trusted to make him 
bestow a substantial acknowledgment upon the bearer. One stone 
thus kills two birds. The recipient of the gift is pleased with the 
compliment implied, while the bearer gets a present which he 
accepts as a form of payment from his master. Manifold are the 
means bv which the gift of a compliment can thus be translated 
into the compliment of a gift. Occasions have been kiiovn when 
the Shah, in a plavful mood, has entered the bazaars, esfabli.slied 
a temporary partnership with a shopkeeper, and sold otf his wares 
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at suitable prices to his courtiers, dixiiliuir witli the deliu-hted 
tradesman the proceeds of tlie sale. Ihioue-h liu-- per]ia[)'- been 
said to p'ive some idea of the .system. Truly the maxim ' Render 
unto (-'rcsar the things that are (AcsarT ' staiulsin no need of lieinp; 
pressed in a ci luiitry where Caesar take^ such veiy m i()d care of 
himself. 

It is an obvioU' result of the administrati\ e 'V-teiii which I 
have described, and of the proud juvdoniinanee of yAA/e.s//. tliat 
tliere is no o'uarantee, beyond tin- wi-.doni or the appreheii- 
adiiiinis- "ion^ of the "Overeiou. f()r tile I)esi nn-nfillino- the riglit 

tiatiou places. So long as tlie gift of otlice is lai-o-ely derermined 

by the length of pin-'C. corrupf admini'trat ion mint prevail, and 
honest men will go to tin- wall. Kv-n if a u’ood man gains an 
appointment, the intrigue' or the bribes of a i-i\'al bi-liiml his back 
may oust him at any moment, and In- falls liecause a,r Home he 
failed To do whar the Homans do. ( )f the eff'-ct upon the ooveriif-d, 
who ai'e the ultimate s, iiirce from whicli tin- ~ucce.s'ive 
and the -ti]mlated ^ /res// are drawn. 1 have alread\- speken. 
But the country does not sutler only from tin- greed of ollicials in 
res])ect of what they extort, but also in respect of what ihev with- 
hold. Sums of money are assigned from tin- Royal 'freasui-v for a 
definite public object — e.g.. the payment of an armv. the construc- 
tion of public works, the building’ of a bridge, the repair of a road. 
Thesf' suni' eitlier never reach their destination at all. or onlv I’t-acJi 
it in sadly diminislii-d volinm-. having been arrested on the wav in 
the pocket of some oHieial responsible for the distribution. 'I'lu- 
Shall, meanwliile. is tpiite unaware of. or is powerless lo d tect. the 
emliezzlenieiit practised liy liis subordinates, upon whom, in tlie 
absence of responsible .supei-vi'inn from abovi- i/r tVe,- ci itieism from 
below-, it is almost impossilde to keep a watch. The rapaeitv of tlie 
entire official world bt-ino- tints enlisted in tlie maintejiaiiee of tin- 
existing system.it will easily b.- uiidersiuotl how stubborn a barrier 
is opposed to any administrative refoi-m. and how faint is the ho[)e 
that Persia will evf-r. unaided, work out her own salvation. 


It is also To the pecnlati/m eugeiidered by this system that 
must be attributed tlie neglect, or the total absence, of public works 
Neglect of '’“i^fautly arrests rlie traveller's att.-iition in 

public Persia. 'W lu-n I think over my long joui nevs. and recall 
caravansei-ais, or bridges, or p. .~t-Iiouses in the 
entire country I saw in at all an efficieui state of repaii’, J am bound 
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to say that they can be counted on the hngers of the two hands. 
The same applies to the mosques, which, with a few exceptions in 
the great cities, are dilapidated and crumbling to ruin; to the 
mudres.'tehs, or religious colleges, whose exterior of itself would 
invite no students ; to the abandoned palaces and deserted gardens, 
in whose unsightly decay the dignity of the reigning monarch 
appears to find avengeful solace at the expense of his predecessors. 
If anywhere a fine modern caravansei-ai, or a road which shows 
signs of labour, or a new bridge be encountered, it is almost certain 
to have been the work of some private individual, who, whether 
minister or merchant, defrayed the cost out of his own pocket, 
and thought thereby to gain the gTateful prayers of pilgrims 
or to enhance his personal reputation. The productions of this 
somewhat spurious public spirit are the only structures that modern 
Persia can show, to compare with the superb and almost indestruc- 
tible relics of the Sefavean rule. About the neglect of roads and 
railroads I shall speak hereafter. But of all illustrations of the 
dearth of administrative energy, resulting from a system where 
every man is squeezing his neighbour and being squeezed by some- 
body else, perhaps the most significant is the indifference that has 
hitherto been displayed to the mineral resources of Persia, which 
three centuries of travellers have pronounced to be exceptionally 
rich, but which, until the formation of an English company a year 
ago, no systematic or scientific effort has been made to explore or 
to utilise. 

Among the features of public life in Persia that most ([uickly 
strike the stranger's eye, and that indirectly arise from the same 
Hobts of conditions, is the enormous number of attendants and 
retainers retainers that swarm round a minister, or official of anv 
description. In the case of a functionary of rank or position, these 
vary in number from 50 to oOO. Benjamin sa\’s that the Prime 
Minister in his time kept o.OOO. Xow, the theory of social and 
ceremonial etiquette that jarevails in Persia, and indeed throughout 
the East, is to some extent responsible for this phenomenon, 
personal importance being, to a large extent, estimated by the 
public show which it can make, and by the staff of servants whom 
on occasions it can parade. But it is the institution of iiiiid'iliill 
and of illicit pickings and stealings that is the root of the evil. If 
the governor or minister were bound to pay salaries to the whole of 
this servile crew their ranks would speedily dwindle. The bulk of 
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them are unpaid ; they atiadi themselves to their master because 
of the opportunities fen- extortion with which that connection 
presents them, and they thrive and batten on plunder. It may 
readily be conceived how great a drain is this swarm of blood- 
suckers upon the resources of the country. They are true types 
of unproductive labourers, ab^orbing but never creating wealth ; 
and their existence is little shcut of a national calamity. 

The same feature that prevails in the private hou.«ehold of an 
important functionaiy is cairied into the official departments and 
Bureau- Service of the State. Kveiy minister, every 

cracy govemor. every petty official, is surrounded by an immense 
staff of rnun^his. and niusfrifif. i.e. clerks, secretaries, and 

accountants. There is no proper division of labour; confusion 
and lack of system prevail everywhere. This enormous staff of 
civil servants justifie.s itself by no reports, and produces no statistics; 
official returns, tables, scheduh's. or calculations either do not 
exist at all or, if they do, exist in a deceptive shape. There 
is no means of arriving even at an approximate estimate of so 
elementary a fact as the population of the countiy. The figures 
which I elsewhere print of revenue and taxation have been derived 
from official sources ; but though probably correct in themselves, I 
cannot tell what omissions they may contain, or how far it is legiti- 
mate to make them a basis of induction. Baron Teufenstein, the 
Austrian Governor of Saveh, whom I have before quoted, thus 
described the routine of official life: — 

A Ministry in Per.sia consists of the minister and some scribes, 
without any determinate place of office, or any of the apj)ixratus that 
appears indispensable to Europeans. The bureau is set up at what- 
ever spot the minister happens to be, wliether in hi.s hou.se, or in an 
ante-room, or a court of tlie Royal Palace, or perchance in the street 
or in a coffee-house. A swarm of scribes buzzes after the chief on all 
his marches, each bearing with him in his pocket the necessary writin<^ 
apparatus and documents. Accordingly, an office can be rigged up 
any or everywhere in a trice. In the pockets of such a mirr.n are often 
to be found the documents of a series of years past, consisting of little 
scraps of paper which he has come to regard as private, and in no sense 
official, property.' 

My readers will not be smprised to learn that the reforms which 
Baron Teufenstein laboriously introduced into the administration of 
‘ Pctermaiin's Mitthcihiniji n ("Andreas and Stolze). 188 . 5 . 
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Savela during his year of office, were cancelled upon his resignation.' 
and that at the same time the improved slate of the province wa.s 
made a ground for screwing a higher jii-iJih’sh out of his suc- 
cessor. 

I have already pointed out that the bulk of this bureaucratic 
horde are not paid by the State, but are expected to remunerate 
Salaries themselves, and that for the same reason the salaries of 
and titles higher officials are fixed at a notoriously inadequate 

fio-ure. A further characteristic results from the combined disloca- 
tion and parsimony of the system, viz. that even the fixed and official 
salaries are frequently in arrears, or are not paid at all. Europeans 
in the service of the State are better paid or more regularly paid 
than Persians, because, if they do not get their salaries, they are 
apt to send in their resignations. But even they have often been 
put off with bamts, or orders, p.ayable some weeks or months from 
date, on some merchant iu the bazaar ; whilst the native official is 
frequently without even this compensation, and in the absence of 
any sign of an impending settlement of his little account with the 
State, makes up the deficit from other quarters. How fatally this 
condition of affairs operates iu the case of the army will be seen 
lateron. In somewhat ludicrous contrast with this sordid and de- 
spicable system are the brave and sonorous titles that are worn by 
the official hierarchy of whom I have been speaking. As will have 
been gathei’ed from my narrative, ministers, or functionarie.s of any 
position, are seldom called by their proper names, but are known 
by the ornamental titles that have been conferred upon them by 
the Shah. These titles are much sought after, inasmuch as they 
confer distinction, security, and the opportunity of lucre. They 
are divided into three classes: those with the suffix Sultaneh, i.e. 
of the Government, which are rarely conferred except upon 
members of the Royal Family ; those with the suffix Dowleh, of the 
Empire or State; and those with the suffix 3Iulk. of the Kingdom. 
It is to be feared that the majority of their owners think of little 
else but plundering the government, state, or kingdom of which 
thev are grandiloquently described as the Ornament. Support, 
Defence, Pillar, or Strength. 

> 31. OrsoUe (Le Caucase et la Per/a, p. 31-t) says he was dismissed because ho 
refused to pay to the Xaib-es-Siiltaneli a phhltet~li of 4.000?. as .lailir, or extra 
revenue, in addition to the greatly increased maliat. or ordinary revenue, which he 
had already paid in. But tliis does not appear to i>e true. 
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In a country where the judicial and executive functions of 
frovernment are' so constantly combined and confused, it behoves 
me to give some account of the law and its administra- 
dhS tion— a subject to which I now turn. It is well known 

of Law Persia, and, indeed, among Mussulman 

peoples in general, consists of two branches : the religious, and 
the common law ; that which is based upon the lilohammedan 
Scriptures, and that which is based on precedent ; that whicli is 
administered by ecclesiastical, and that which is administered by 
civil tribunals. In Persia, the former is known as the Shar, the 
latter as the Urf. From the two is evolved a jurisprudence which, 
although in no sense scientific, is yet reasonably practical in 
application, and is roughly accommodated to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of those for whom it is dispensed. 

The basis of authority in the case of the Shar, or Ecclesiastical 
Law, consists of the utterances of the Prophet in the Koran ; of 
the opinions of tlie Twelve Holy Imams, whose voice in 
EcAesms- the judgment of the Sliiah Mohammedans i.s of scarcely 
tiesil Law jj^f^j-ior weight ; and of the commentaries of school of 
pre-eminent ecclesiastical jurists. The latter have played much 
the same part in adding to the volume of the national juris- 
prudence that the famous Juri-t consiilti did with the Comtnon Law 
of Rome, or the Talmudic commentators with the Hebrew system. 
The bodv of law so framed has been roughly codified and divided 
into four heads, dealing respectively with religious rites and duties, 
with contracts and obligations, with personal affairs, and with 
sumptuary rules and judicial procedure. This law is administered 
by an ecclesiastical court, consisting of nudlulis, i.e. lay priests and 
mvjtolieds, i.e. learned doctors of the law,' assisted sometimes by 
l-azi? or judges, and under the presidency of an official, known as 
the Sheikh-el-Islam, one of whom is. as a rule, appointed to every 
large city by the sovereign. In olden days, the chief of this 
ecclesiastical hierarchy was the Sadr-el-Sadur, or Pontifex 
Maximus, a dignitary who was chosen by the king and placed 

‘ In JIalcolm’s time there were only five naijtaheds in all Persia ; but the 
number is now much less restricted. A mnjtahed must be the possessor of an 
^jazcli or diploma from another niiijtuhed^ who enumerates therein his own cre- 
dentials, and states that the recipient is learned in the laws of Islam, and com- 
petent to expound and practise the same. Most of the miijfahed.i of Persia 
have received their diplomas from the most eminent jurists of Kerbela and 
Nejef. 
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ovei’ the entire priesthood and judicial bench of the kingdom. 
But this office was abolished in his anti-clerical campaign by 
Nadir Shah, and has never been renewed. In smaller centres of 
population and villages, the place of this court is taken by the local 
niidlah or inulhilis. who. for a consideration, are always ready with 
a text from the Koran. In the case of the higher courts, the 
decision is invariablj' written out, along with the citation from the 
Scriptui’es, or the commentators, upon which it is based. Cases of 
extreme importance are referred to the more eminent iniijtaJteilif. 
of whom there is never a large number, who gain their position 
solely by eminent learning or abilities, ratified by the popular 
approval, and whose decisions are seldom impugned. Those who 
have been brought into contact with these distinguished doctors 
have expressed a high opinion of their general integrity and of the 
merciful inclination of their sentences. In works upon the theory 
of the law in Persia, it is commonly written that criminal case.s 
are decided by the ecclesiastical, and civil cases by the secular, 
courts. In practice, however, there is no such clear distinction ; 
the functions and the ]3rerogative of the co-ordinate benches vary 
at different epochs, and appear to be a matter of accident or choice 
rather than of necessity ; and at the present time, though criminal 
cases of difficulty may be submitted to the ecclesiastical court, 
yet it is with civil matters that they are chiefly concerned. 
Questions of here.sy or sacrilege are naturally referred to them ; 
they also take cognisance of adultery and divorce ; and intoxica- 
tion as an offence, not against the common law (indeed, if it were 
a matter of precedent, imsobriety could present the highest 
credentials in Persia), but against the Koran, falls within the scope 
of their judgment, 

I have remarked that the authority of the ecclesiastical courts 
has varied at different epochs of history. The reason is to be 
sought in each case in the character and predilections of 
mentof the Sovereign, according to whose bigotry or liberal 
authority geutimeuts the Shar or the Urf has been invoked to 
settle both civil and criminal cases. Sometimes the iiutllnjin and 
inujfahech have been supreme; at others, as in the reign of Nadir 
Shah, they have been superseded and ignored. What I have said 
about the policy and inclinations of the reigning Shah will have 
prepared mv readers for the statement that, during the present 
reign, they have suffered a steady decline. This new departure 
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was inaugurated, immediately upon liis acce.ssion. ly tlie great 
minister Mirza Taki Khan, who .showed his coiileiiipt for the 
ecclesiastical order by seizing the per.son of the Sheikh-el-Islam 
at Tabriz, and by aboli.'^hirg the privilege of affordiii”- sanctuary in 
his mosque, hitherto enjoyed by the Imam-i-lania of Teheran. 
The complete assertion of the sovereign power, which ever since 
has been the keynote of the dome.stic policy of Xa-r-tal-Din, is 
incompatible with the a.scendency of an ecele-iastical cnurf. Civil 
jurisdiction involv'es a final reference in e\-ery ca.se to the 
sovereign; and one can ea.sily understand the reluctance of a 
powerful monarch to admit a higher coui't of apjieal. There is. 
however, in the constitution of the ecclesiastical bench, an inherent 
check upon their supremacy, of whicli the civil power can always 
take advantage to vindicate its own. They pronounce. Init they 
cannot execute, judgment. The latter function devolves iijwn the 
officers of government; and although the decision.s of the 
hed^ are seldom disputed, and are, as a rule, carried into ctl'(>ct. yet 
the final reference to the civil power is an acknowledgment of its 
superiority, while it opens the door to the lengthy ])rocess of 
negotiations and bribes that always sujiervenes when one of the 
jiarties engaged is a Persian governor or ofiicial. 

From the 8har, I pass to the Urf, or f'ommon Law. Nomi- 
nally this is based on oral tradition, on ])recedent. and on custom. 
As such, it varies in different parts of the eounfry. Hut, there 
u-f or written or recognised code, it is found to vary 

Conunoii still more* in pinctic** uccordin^ to tlio clnirfictor or cnprico 
of the individual who admini.sti-rs it : and so far from any 
attempt being made to bunt up precedents or to ascertain what 
has been done in parallel cases before, the decision is, as a rule, 
promptly given and as promptly e.vecuted by the civil officer be- 
fore whom it comes, and whose sole guide, presuming him to be 
honest (perhaps a rash assumption in Persia), is a rough sense of 
right and wrong. The administrators of the Urf are the civil 
magistrates throughout the kingdom, there being no secular court 
or bench of judges after the Western model. In a village the case 
will be brought before the Jeedtehoda, or headman ; in a town before 
the dnrogha, or police magistrate. To their judgment are sub- 
mitted all the petty offences that occupy a city police-court or a 
bench of country magistrates in England. The penalty in the case 
of larceny, or assault, or such like offences, is, as a rule, restitution 
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either in kind or in money value : while, if lack of means renders 
this impossible, the criminal is soundly thrashed. All ordinary 
criminal cases are brought before the hah'm. or crovernor of a town ; 
the more important before the pi'ovincial governor or governor- 
general. The ultimate court of appeal in each case is the king, of 
whose sovereign authority these subordinate exercises of jurisdic- 
tion are merely a delegation, although it is rare that a suppliant at 
any distance from the capital can make his complaint heard so far. 
The power of life and death, which was formerly wielded with free- 
dom by the governor-general of a province, more especially if of 
royal blood, is now reserved by the Shah ; and in an earlier chapter 
I have related an incident in which the Ilkhani of Kuchan, having 
attempted to revive the prerogative enjoyed by his predecessors, 
found himself in abrupt collision with his sovereign. Justice, as 
dispensed in this fashion by the officers of government in Persia, 
obeys no law and follows no system. Publicity is the sole gua- 
rantee for fairness ; but great is the scope, especially in the lower 
grades, for and the bribe. The daroghas have the reputa- 

tion of being both harsh and venal, and there are some who go so 
far as to say that there is not a sentence of an official in Persia, 
even of the higher ranks, that cannot be swayed by a pecuniary 
consideration. 

Theoretically, the secular court takes cognisance of civil, just 
as, according to the same criterion, the ecclesiastical court embraces 
^ criminal cases. But the distinction is not less fallacious 

Civil cases . , . m-i t t x* 

aiidarbi- in this than m the other instance. Ihe dread ot the 
tration civil coui’t, or diwun-hhaiiek, with its crude justice and 
the long avenues of bribery and rascality that it opens up, deters 
suitors from submitting to its judgment civil cases of any complexity 
or importance ; and such cases are, as a rule, referred in the first 
place to private arbitration. Dr. Wills, who has written a most 
interesting account of the Persian law in its every-day or working 
aspect,* names questions of conti’acts, titles to landed property, 
disputed wills, intestate succession, the boundaries or shares of 
lands, the recovery of debts and bankruptcy, as among the cases 
which are commonly decided in this fashion. A mejilis, or informal 
council of leading merchants, is convoked in the house of a mullah 
or leading citizen. Both sides state their case ; the documents are 
produced and inspected ; and a decision, which is almost always in 
‘ Persia as it is, caps. v. vi. 
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the nature of a compromise, is given, and, if reasonably lair, is' 
accepted. The verdict is signed and registered by the Sheikli-el- 
Islam or the Imam-i-Jaina (the Chief Priest), and witli a little 
present to the jury all round, the appellants conclude' what is pro- 
bably one of the cheapest and nio.st effective forms of b'gal pro- 
cedure in the -world. If either party is di.ssatisfied uith the 
sentence, an appeal lies to tlie local governor : or, in intricate 
cases of landed titles and testamentary disposition, the ecclesia- 
stical court may be first invoked. Tlie same .system pre\ ai]s in 
the lower grades and occupations of life. A dispute of the 
character above mentioned occurring in a country district, will be 
referred, in the first place, to a mejilis of fimmers, village elders, or 
rish-spfld (literally white-beards), Ac., with an appeal from them to 
the I'edModa or to the mvWih^, or, in the last resort, to the provin- 
cial governor. In spite of the shameless bribery that prevails 
directly the purlieus of the diu-nn-lhcmeh are reached. Dr, IMlls gives 
us the consolatory assurance that .substantial justice i.« done in the 
end ; for what the Asiatic expends in bribes, we disburse in fees, 
costs, and charges : thus both reaching the same goal by different 
roads. This genial opinion appears somewhat to ignore the quality 
of the justice that is dispensed in either case. 

Before I quit the subject of the Persian law and its administra- 
tion, let me add a few word.s upon the subject of penalties and 
prisons. Nothing is more shocking to the European reader, 
Pains and pursuing his wav tlii’ough the crime-stained and bloodv 
penalties pages of Persian history during the bust and. in a 
happily less degree, during the present century, than the record 
of savage punishments and abominable tortures, te.stifving alter- 
nately to the callousness of the brute and the ingenuity of the 
fiend. The Persian character has ever been fertile in device and 
indifferent to suffering; and in the field of judicial executions 
it has found ample scope for the exercise of both attainments. 
Up till quite a recent period, well within the borders of the 
present reign, condemned criminals have been crucified, blown 
from guns, buried alive, impaled, shod like horses, torn asunder 
by being bound to the heads of two trees bent together and 
then allowed to spring back to their natural position.* con- 
verted into human torches, flayed while living. The latest case 

' Thi^ is a very ancient mode of execution : foritwa' the puni'-hment inflicted 
by Alexander on Bessii', the murderer of Dariu.s. 
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in which I have heard of robbers being walled up alive in 
pillars of brick and mortar was in 1884.* Fortunately, the visits 
of the Shah to Europe, and the increasing influence of civilised 
opinion, have had a wonderful effect in mitigating the barbarity of 
this truly merciless and Oriental code, and cases of unnecessary 
torture are now rarely heard of. The worst criminals are strangled, 
or decapitated, or have their throats cut. Eobbery and thieving 
are expiated by mutilation, a finger or thumb, a hand or an ear, 
paying the penalty for the offence of the body. But the standard 
and most cherished punishment is the bastinado, to which all are 
liable, from the king's sons downwards, and in which a Persian, even 
of high rank and station, does not see a much greater indignity 
than does an English public schoolboy in the birch-rod. Xowhere 
is the house of a governor, or official, or even of a private person 
of high degree, without the implements of this hallowed mode of 
castigation ; the theory of hereditary transmission must almost be 
invoked to explain the phenomenal hardness of Persian soles ; and 
cases have been known where 2,000 switches have been broken, or. in 
other words, some 6,000 blows have been delivered, upon the feet of a 
single delinquent. On these occasions, the who administer 

the flagellation find a welcome opportunity of mvdal'h il, the leniency 
with w'hich they lay on the strokes being rigidly prc)portioned to the 
bribe w'hich they are promised by the victim. In cases of murder, 
the Lex Talionis, or Law of Retaliation, ‘ an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ yet prevails ; and the family of the murdered 
man may still claim the culprit upon his arrest, and kill him as 
they please. As late as the autumn of 1888 a case occurred in 
which a number of male collaterals of the royal family forced their 
way into the compound of the War Office, where a prisoner was 
confined who had murdered one of their relatives, hacked him to 
pieces with their weapons, and burned his body with petroleum. 
But in practice this bloody vendetta is seldom executed except 
a'mong the nomad tribes of the south, where blood-feuds survive 
for generations, and sometimes result in the extinction of entire 
families. In ordinarv cases the criminal escapes to the nearest 
sanctuary, from which secure retreat a bargain is conducted 
with the relatives of his victim as to the price of his free exit and 

' In 1841 the Jlotemed-ed-Dowleh, ManncheherKlian, regarded as one of tlie 
severest of Persian governors, built a tower of 300 living men packed in layers of 
mortar, near Shiraz. — Layard’s Karhj Adventures, vol. i. p. 312. 
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release from the pursuit of revenge. The majority of crimes per- 
petrated upon individuals are expiated in this fashion. 

Concerning the Persian mode of imprisonment, the practice is 
as different from our own as in the case of penalties. There is no 
^ such thing as penal servitude for life, or even for a term 

of years ; hard labour is unknown as a sentence ; and 
confinement for any lengthy period is rare. There is usually a 
gaol-delivery at the beginning of the new year ; and when a fresh 
governor is appointed, he not uncommonly empties the prison that 



PRISON AT TEHER.AX 

may have been filled by his predecessor, one or two of the worst 
cases, perhaps, suffering the death penalty, in order to create a 
salutary impression of strength. There is no such thing as a female 
ward, women being detained, as also are male criminals of high 
rank, in the house of a priest. In Teheran there are said to be 
three kinds of prison : the subterranean cells beneath the Ark, 
where criminals guilty of conspiracy or high treason are reported 
to^have been confined ; the towm prison, where the vulgar criminals 
may be seen with iron collars round their neck, sometimes with 
their feet in stocks, and attached to each other by iron chains • 
and_the private guard-house, that is frequently an appurtenance of 
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the mansions of the great. It will be seen that the Persian theory 
of justice, as expressed both in judicial sentences, in the infliction 
of penalties, and in the prison code, is one of sharp and rapid 
jirocedure, whose object is the punishment (in a manner as roughly 
equivalent as possible to the original offence), but in no sense the 
reformation, of the culprit. 

Not even the most generous estimate of the merits, or the most 
lenient consideration of the failings, of the judicial ])rocedure 
Defects which I liavc described in this chapter, can blind us 
to the fact that it is lamentably deticient in the two 
system essentials of an effective legal system, viz,, a compact 
and systematised code of law. and a competent tribunal to ad- 
minister it. Although the Ecclesiastical Law has been subjected 
to a rough codification, this is neither scientific, exhaustive, nor 
suited to modern conditions. The Common Law has no written 
e.xistence, and is moulded by the. arbitrary idiosyncrasies of indi- 
viduals. The jurisdiction of the clerical and secular courts overlap ; 
nor is there any intelligible distinction between their prerogatives 
and functions. Cases are referred to one or the other according to 
the fancy of the appellant, and frequently pass through the two 
courts in succession. Even if it be thought hazardous or unwise 
to interfere with the law based upon the Koran, no voice can 
possibly defend the haphazard condition of the Common Law, 
which is in a state of disgraceful uncertainty, and. as an instrument 
of guidance to the civil magistrates, is practically useless. Finally, 
the confusion of the judicial and executive functions in the person 
of the same individual, who is at once governor, tax-collector, 
police-magistrate, and judge, is a mark of a radically defective 
svstem, and is incompatible with the honest administration of the 
law ; whilst the proverbial venality of the Persian official renders 
litigation a farce unless backed by a well-filled purse and the 
adroit understanding how to use it. 

Injustice to the Shah, it must be said that he is thoroughly 
well aware of the crudities and abuses of the Persian system of 
Attempts law, which, during his reign, certain efforts have been 
at reform j^ade to diminish; but equally in justice to the stub- 
bornness of Persian character, which no Shah is strong enough 
to override, must it be admitted that these efforts have so far re- 
sulted in dismal failure. Lady Sheil, in her book, speaks of the 
institution at the beginning of the present sovereign s reign of 
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Courts of -Justice for the concluct of civil jurisprudence.' I can 
find no trace either of their subsequent or of their present exist- 
ence. In 1875, after the return of the Shah from his first visit to 
Europe, he introduced Councils of Administration, whicli wert' 
intended to assist the local authorities in the task of government, 
to check injustice or corruption on their part, and to counteract 
the legal prerogative of the clergy. But the mnlhihf;. vho saw 
their reign threatened, succeeded in persuading the people that 
such European innovations would deprive them of the slender 
protection they now enjoyed against the arbitrary government of 
the official classes, and created such a storm of opposition that the 
project was abandoned. After the Shah's second visit to Europe, 
another equally well-meaning, but equally futile, endeavour was 
made. On this occasion it was the institution of hast or sanctuary, 
which I have described in the chapter upon Meshed, that was most 
deservedly attacked ; that which was originally designed as a 
safeguard against the arbitrary exercise of power having de- 
generated into a scandal of the worst description. Orders were 
issued from Teheran that ‘ sanctuary ' was to be done away with ; 
and that courts of ju.stice were to be established. But the execu- 
tion of the decree being committed to ‘ old hands ' deeply pledged 
to the system under whose iniquities they had prospered, nothing 
more was heard of the projected reform, which quietly vanished 
from existence. Undeterred by these previous failures, and with 
a serenity that bespeaks either a very sanguine or a very careless 
disposition, the Shah, in May 1888, took another step in the 
direction of reform. He issued the following Royal Proclamation 
to all the provincial govei-nors, by whom it was posted in the 
principal telegraph stations throughout the country : — 

Forasmuch as Almighty God has endowed our blessed nature with 
the attributes of justice and benignity and ordained us the manifestor 
Royal Pro- of his ordinances and power, and has especially committed 
cliimation ouj. all-sufficient guardianship the lives and pronertv of 

of Freedom i • tit. e r .7 

of Life and the subjects ot the divinely-guarded Empire of Iran : in. 
Property gratitude for this great gift, we consider it incumbent on us, 
in discharge of the duties it imposes on us, to relax nothing in ensuring 
to the people of this kingdom the enjoyment of their rights and the 
preservation of their lives and property from molestation by oppressors, 
and to spare no efforts to the end that the people, secure in their per- 

* of Life and ^fa)n^ers in Persia, p. 169. 
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sons and property, shall, in perfect ease and tranijuillity, em])loy them- 
selves in affairs conducive to the spread of civilisation and stability. 

Therefore, for the information and re-assurance of all the subjects 
and people of this kingdom generally, we do proclaim that all our sub- 
jects are free and independent as regards their persons and property ; 
it is our will and pleasure that they should, without fear or doubt, 
employ their capital in whatever manner they please, and engage in 
any enterprises, such as combination of funds, formation (jf companies 
for the construction of factories and roads, or in any measures for the 
promotion of civilisation and security. The care of that is taken on 
ourselves ; and no one has the right or power to interfere with, or lay 
hands on, the property of Persian subjects, nor to molest their persons 
or property, nor to punish Persian subjects except in giving effect to 
decrees of the civil or religious law. 

This proclamation was accompanied by a Firman to each 
provincial governor, enjoining the strict observation of the edict, 
and severe penalties for its infringement. The Shah further com- 
manded that both Proclamation and Firman ‘be read in all musjids 
(mosques) and meeting-houses and thoroughly explained to the 
people : that they be circulated in all districts, small towns, and 
even villages and encampments ; and that bonds be taken from all 
petty authorities, binding them to carry out the Royal commands.’ 
The Firman concluded with these words : ‘ Anyone disregarding 
these orders will be punished in such a manner as to be the wonder 
of all beholders.' This declaration or charter of the rights of the 
subject is excellent in its way, and although it has made very little 
difference in the provinces, has been honourably observed by the 
sovereign himself; while its existence and public notification to 
the representatives of the European Powers affbi-d the latter a 
reasonable ground for protest should any particularly scandalous 
case of injustice be brought to their notice, and therefore to some 
extent operate as a check upon the evilly-inclined. 

It will be observed that the most needed reforms — viz., the 
codification of the law and the construction of an independent 
Proposed tribunal to confer a sanction upon the new decree and to 
tiot'oUhe administer the law already existent — were left entirely 
untouched by the Royal Proclamation. Once more, 
however, the Shah returned to the charge ; and at the time of my 
visit to Teheran, in 188U. official circles in the capital were 
stirred to their foundations by the intelligence that the king had 
assigned to the Council of State the task of creating a new body 
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of law for the regulation of justice. In the ‘ Times ’ I wrote as 
follows of this undertaking, purposely couching my remarks in a 
hopeful strain, so that I might not seem ev’erywhere to see the 
blacker side of the cloud : — 

The Council, who have not the clearest notion of what is rerpiired 
of them, have commenced the translation of the Code Napoleon, and 
have also been supplied with copies of that code as moclitiecl to suit the 
exigencies of the French Mohammedan populations, and also of our 
own Indian Mohammedan code ; but, beyond this, have come to no 
decision as to what is incumbent upon them. There are some who 
regard the Royal command as a mere passing caprice, and expect no 
practical result. It is to be hoped, however, that this will not be the 
case, but that the Shah may be encouraged to proceed with a not un- 
promising design. The new code, however, if it is to be of any service, 
must contain provisions for tribunals, as well as laws : such provisions 
being, indeed, embodied in the European codes, upon which it will 
probably be modelled. A ditficulty may be experienced in procurino- 
judges of integrity and worth, and no abrupt change can be expected 
in the habits or moral standards of an Oriental country. But the eyes 
of the M’ est will, at least, be directed with interest towards this fresh 
attempt to emancipate Persia from herself ; while the assistance of 
foreign Governments may legitimately be given both towards the com- 
pilation of the new body of law and toward.s its proper administration 
when completed. 

In response to recent inquiries (1891), I am informed that nothing 
further has been heard of the new code, whence I am led to infer 
that one more excellent scheme has gone into the waste-paper 
basket, and that one more stone must be added to the cairn of 

abortive reforms that has been so conscientiously piled by Nasr-ed- 

Din Shah. 

Under a twofold governing .system, such as that of which I 
have now completed the description — namely, an administration in 

Effect on different aspects, both the briber 

national and the bribed ; and a judicial procedure, without either 
a law or a law court— it will readily he understood that 
confidence in the Government is not likely to exist, that there is 
no personal sense of duty or pride of honour, no mutual trust or 
co-operation (except in the service of ill-doing), no diswrace in 
exposure, no credit in virtue, above all no national s'lfirit or 
patriotism. Those philosophers are right who argue that moral 
must precede material, and internal exterior, reform in Persia It 
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is useless to graft new shoots on to a stem wliose own sap is 
exhausted or poisoned. We may give Persia roads and railroads ; 
we may work her mines and exploit her resources ; we may drill 
her army and clothe her artisans ; but we shall not have brought 
her within the pale of civilised nations until we have got at the 
core of the people, and given a new and a radical twist to tlie 
national character and institutions. I have drawn this picture of 
Persian administration, which I believe to be true, in order that 
English readers may understand the system with which reformers, 
whether foreigners or natives, have to contend, and the iron wall 
of resistance, built up by all the most selfish instincts in human 
nature, that is opposed to progressive ideas. The Shah himself, 
however genuine his desire for innovation, is to some extent enlisted 
on the side of this pernicious system, seeing that he owes to it his 
private fortune ; while those who most loudly condemn it in 
private are not behind their fellows in outwardly bowing their 
heads in the temple of Rimmon. In every rank below the 
sovereign, the initiative is utterly wanting to start a rebellion 
against the tyranny of immemorial custom ; and if a strong man 
like the present king can only tentatively undertake it, where is 
he who shall preach the crusade ? 
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CHAPTER XV 

INSTITUTIONS AND REFOR.MS 

And the nations far away 

Are watching with eager eyes : 

They talk together and say 

To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus will arise. 

Loxgpellow, Encelailus 

Depressing as is the picture wliich I have been compelled in the 
interests of truth to draw of Persian administration, and sore as is 
Ambiguous the need for a fundamental change in the principles upon 
panorama which it is conducted, the present reign has yet witnessed 
the introduction of a series of reforms into the country which 
honourably differentiate it from any immediately preceding epoch. 
An examination of these reforms, and of their history, is a task of 
alternate congratulation and dismay. On the one hand we see the 
imperious and irresistible influence of tlie West, and of what we 
terra civilisation, successfully beating down the barriers of ancient 
Oriental prejudice. On the other hand, and side by side with this 
welcome spectacle, we observe supei-stition resurgent, reformatory 
zeal baffled, and the cA iaedia- supreme. We know not whether to 
give the rein to our hopes or to our despair. Is Persia about to 
enter, nay, has she already entered, the comity of civilised nations or 
does she still sit a contented outcast without the gate ? From the 
evidence which will be forthcoming in this chapter, added to that 
w'hich has already been adduced, the reader must shape his own 
judgment. For my own part, I would solicit, in the interests of my 
subject, a friendly and even a lenient consideration ; knowing well 
as I do, that the ways of the East and West are vdde asunder as 
the poles ; that what we call civilisation and sometimes rashly 
confuse with progress, is viewed by Oriental peoples in a wholly 
different perspective ; and that different nations have their own 
peculiar way of finding salvation. Moreover, what mav seem but 
a foot-pace to ourselves, may resemble the rush of a locomotive 
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t^ngine to others, to whom S])ee(l lias hitherto been unknown. Nor 
must the sower expect an inimecliate liarvest from all his .seed. 

Among the reforms successfully introduced by the present Shah, 
I have already noticed in other contexts, the iustiriition of a city 
ivtitioii- police in Teheran, and the reconstruction and embellisli- 
i.ii-xes nient of the capital it.self. Among those unsuccessfully 
attempted, I have drawm attention to administrative reorgani- 
•satiou. the institution of judicial tribunals, and the codification 
of the law. To the latter class also belongs an amiable but 
ephemeral device that was one of the re.sults of the first European 
journey of the Shah. Aware that much inju.stice e.xisted which 
never reached his ears, and acting in nnconscions imitation of 
the old Venetian practice, when petitions to the Council of Ten 
were placed in the mouth of a stone lion, he ordered petition-boxe.s 
to be exposed once a month in the ptiblic place of the larger towns. 
The keys were kept in his custody, and the bo.xes were to be 
opened in his presence. But the Persian jirovincial governor was 
not to be got the better of by so transparent a machinery. He 
promptly ordered a watch to be kept on tlie boxes: and the basti- 
nado was freely administered to any indiscreet person dropjiing in 
a petition. Wherefore the petitii.m-boxes remained permanently 
empty, and the Shah felicitated him.self upon tlie singular content- 
ment of his subjects. 

The reforms to which I now turn belong to a clas.s that i.s nor 
associated in the Western imagination with any very advanced 
Sciieine of degree of national ])rogress, but that marks a considerable 
cii.irtei- forward move in a country such as the Persia of ]\ralcolm, 
of Worier. and of Ouseley. They will include the institution of a 
letter-post, of the electric telegrajdi, of newspapers, of a govern- 
ment mint and a new currency, of European banks, of commercial 
and other concessions, of manufactured roads, and of higher educa- 
tion. The opportunity will also jiresent itself of saying sometliing 
about tlie state of religious feeling in the country. Eailroads will 
be reserved for a separate chapter. 

Do’uti to the vear 1874 the po.stal system of Persia* was in 
the hands of the alLcvp'Wchi-bfi^hn?^ or nia.sters of the post-houses, who 

* For information upon this subject, vide articles by J. E. Polab in Oestvr- 
veiekUcU Monats^chrift fiiv de,i Orient, 1876, pp. 186-8 ; by G. Riederer in ibuK 
1878, pp. 17-22 ; by Herr von Godel Lannoyin ibid. 1881, pp. 176-9 ; andby Andrea.s 
and Stolze in Petermann's Mittheiluiigen, 188.5, pp. 30-2. 
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farmed the clin ijn r service from the iMinister of Ways and Commu- 
nications. The conveyance of letters was an ayreeahle source 
of profit to these individuals. There was supposed to be 
some fixed scale of charge, which, however, no one knew. 
As a matter of fact, they extracted a commission at botli ends of the 
line ; for on the one hand the sender of the letter had to ])ay 
beforehand for its conveyance : and on the other the recipient could 
not secure its delivery until lie too had crossed the postmaster's 
palm. I have seen it stated that in this primitive epoch a postal 
service after the European model was started, but that it was 
abandoned because the cunti'actor for the stamps was discoveied 
to have privately printed J ( M),0tiU for liis own benefit : an incident 
so profoundly Persian as to render the tale more than credible. In 
1875. an official of the Austrian Post Office, by name G. Eiederer. 
was entrusted with the organisation of the Persian Post upon 
European lines. Beginning experimentally with a postal delivery 
in the capital, and gradually extending his material and training 
a staff, within little more than a year of his appointment he had 
instituted the first regular riding post in Persia once a week be- 
tween Teheran. Tabriz, and Julfa, with a branch from Kazvin to 
llesht. In the succeeiling year (187(3) he was appointed Post- 
master-General. In 1877 Persia was admitted to the International 
Po.stal ET]iion. Herr Uiederer having quitted the Persian service 
in the same year, he was succeeded by a Russian named Stahl, who 
appointed Dr. Andreas, the joint author of the publication from 
which I have more than once (pioted. General Inspector of Persian 
I’osts. Within a couple of months Andreas was dismissed for 
reclaiming an embez'zled letter from the Governor of (Shiraz, and a 
year later 51. Stahl fell also. For some time the service remained 
in a precarious and insecure condition, valuable packets being 
opened and plundered; and Euroijeans found it safer to trust to the 
couriers of the British Legation, or to the officials of the Indo- 
European Telegraph. Latterly much greater safety has been as- 
sured, and the arrangements now include a bi-weeklv service to 
Europe cut Tabriz and Tiflis, and via Resht and Baku : a weeklv 
service to India via Bushire; and weekly services between the 
capital and 5Ieshed, Yezd, Kerman, Shiraz, and Kermanshah. In 
J 886 there were reported to be seventy-three post-offices in the 
kingdom; and in the year 1884-5— the latest for which official 
statistics are procurable — there were conveyed 1.668.835 letters, 
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2,050 post-cards, 7,455 samples, and 174,995 parcels, having a 
value of 304,720/, The receipts for the same year were returned 
as 13,7(3 1/., and the expenses as 13,298/. From England letters 
go to Persia via. Berlin, and under favourable conditions are de- 
livered in Teheran in a few days over a fortnight. 

By a curious inversion of the customary chronology (most cha- 
racteristic of the East. Oriental potentates having a common passion 
Electric f^r noveltj, and electric liglit having preceded gas alike, in 
Telegraph ]vorea and Kabul) the electric telegraph was already in 
full workings order throuo'hout Persia lonof before a decent letter- 
post had been organised. The first experiment was made by the 
Government in 1859, with a line from Teheran to Sultanieh ; but 
this was so badly constructed as to be soon abandoned. In 18(30 
followed a complete line from Teheran to Tabriz, extended in 1863 
to Julfa. At this period ensued the negotiations between the 
British and Persian Governments that resulted in the passage of 
the main line of Indo-European Telegraph through Persia in transit 
from London to Bombay, The history and the result of these 
negotiations, which have profoundly affected the internal condition 
of Persia, will more appropriately be discussed in a chapter dealing 
with Anglo-Persian relations in the past and present ; to which 
accordingly I refer the inquisitive reader. Here it will be suffi- 
cient to say that the issue of these ]) 2 ’oceeding.s has been tlie 
construction of a triple wire from Julfir to 'J'eheran. worked by tlie 
Indo-European Telegraph Gompany ; and from Teheran to Bushire, 
worked bv a staff of the Indian Government. In addition to tht*se 
lines Persia possesses some 3,000 miles of single wire lines, in a 
moz'e or less dubious state of repair, which belong to the Govern- 
ment and are worked by a Persian staff. The capital is now 
connected with every city or centre of importance in the kingdom ; 
and the prodigious effect that this has had in the consolidation 
of the so\'ereigu power will afterwards come under notice. I’he- 
chief Per.sian lines, excluding local lines around the capital, are 
those connecting Teheran and /Meshed ; /Meshed and Sarakhs ; 
/Meshed, Kehit-i-/N adiri. and Deregez ; /Meshed and Kuchan ; 
Shahrud. Astrabad, and /Meshed-i-Ser : Semnau and Firuzkuh ; 
Ivazvin, Eesht, and Enzeli : Re.sht and Khorreuiabad (/Mazande- 
ran frontier) : Tabriz. Ardebil. and Xamin : Tabriz and Suj 
Bulak ; /Maraud, Khoi, and Uruniiah ; Hlieran. Hamadan. and 
Khanikin : Hamadan. Siima. and Germs ; Haiziadan, Burujird, and 
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Snltanabad; Burujird and Niliavend ; Biirujird. Kliorreiiialjad. and 
Sliusliter (ill course of extension to Ahwaz and ^roliaiiunerah) : 
Isfalian, Yezd, and Iverman. Statistics of tlie revenue and expen- 
diture, and of the work accomplished, are not issued. 

The history and the present condition of Joiirualisni in Peisia 
atford as eloquent an illu.stration of the anomalous position occupied 
Xew- bv nation — suspended, like iMohamnied s cotHn. he- 

tween the two worlds of culture and harharisni — as can 
he conceived. fYr on the one hand the outward syniptonis of 
civilisation present themselves in the shape of a number of ioiirnals, 
published in the capital and elsewhere under Boval and ministerial 
patronage ; but on tlie other, the Press as an iustirution has 
positively no existence, and freedom of printed speech , or even 
liberty of criticism, are unknowu. Hence it i.s an illusory, if not a 
deceitful, claim that is sometimes advanced by the proft'ssional 
.spokesmen of the llegeneration of Persia, when thej- point to her 
possession of three or four newspapers as a proof of respectalile 
advance in the domain of liberty and culture. 

It was in 1850, in the administration of the famous Amir-i- 
Nizam. Mirza Taki Khan, whom I have so often mentioned, that 
Tiipiriu^- the first Persian newspaper was established.' He placed 
torp past under an Eimlish editor, whose duty was to republish 
judicious or interesting extracts from the European 
journals ; and he frequently contributed political articles to it 
himself. At the same time he started the system, which has been 
virtually continued with every .succeeding publication — and without 
which a press so straitly laced and hampered could not .subsist 
— of requiring the entire Civil Service above a certain rank to 
become regular subscribers. This paper appears to h!i\e subse- 
quently expired (i^robably upon the degradation and murder of its 
founder). In 1866 Mr. Mounsey speaks of another publication, 
entitled the ‘ Teheran Gazette.' which was started by command of 
tlie Shah in that year, and whose columns were at first filled with 
descriptions of European countries, inventions, and trades, until, 
the interest of editor and readers alike in these novelties being 
exhausted, the bill of fare was restricted to a Court Circular, and 
to disquisitions on Oriental Science. Alchemy. &c. At the present 

time the newspapers in existence in Teheran are as follows : 

(1) The ‘ Iran,' a purely official organ, to which all functionaries 

' Vide R. B. Binning, TivoYears' Travel, toI. ii. p. 162. 
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are expected to subscribe, and n-lilcli is supjiO'ed to come out 
once a fortniglit. although its appein-anci's are irregular. Tliis 
paper i.s editi'd b}- the Mini.srm- of the Press, who enjo\s aii 
absolute monopoly of all newspaper and other prinring. and pa\ s 
■MO tijiimn^ d year for the privilege. The ‘ copv is alwavs sub- 
mitted to and countersigned by the Shah. It is produced, as are 
the other journals that I sliall mention, by the lithographic pro- 
cess. The Shah occasionally contributes to the ■ Iran.' and prides 
himself on the exceptional purity of his style, in wliich few Arabic 
words occur, in spite of the large part they fill in the irational 
v’ocabnlary. In the same journal (iMay 10 and 19, 1888) was 
printed a communication, also from the Royal pen, to which 1 
shall afterwards refer. u[)on tlie new lake that was formed a few 
years ago on the mad from Teherair to Kum. Foreign politics 
are excluded from the purview of the • Iran,’ for fear of ofiending 
tire ambassadors ; domestic politics are eschewed for fear of offend- 
ing the Shah and governing liiei-archj' ; and accordingly its scope 
is narrowed to the uninteresting dimensions of a Court Journal 
and Official Gazette, in which are recorded mini.sterial apjiointmeiits, 
the movements of the Court, and the woiuhuful shots made or 
heads of game bagged by the king. A/enillefon. however, always 
appears, consisting as a rule of some hi.storical or geograpliical 
work of ancient or mi idem times. It may well be imagined that 
without a sub.scriptioii li.'^t ai'titicially recruited such an organ could 
not boast of a very lucrative existence. 

(2) The ‘ Ittelah,' a .semi-official organ, also edited by the Jliu- 
ister of thu I’ress. and also appearing irregularly, thmigh nominally 
once a fortnight. The scientific hunt of its editor, the Itiinad-es- 
Snltaneh, tlien known as the Sani-ed-Dowleh. was re.sponsible for 
the technical character of some of its earlier contents: but it has 
now embarked upon a less re.stricted field. It often contains 
a political article, snipped as a rule from some French newspaper 
bv the scissors of the Jlini.ster : and it lias been known to publish 
telegrams of European incidents wirliin a month of their occur- 
rence. 

(Jj The ■ Sheref." an illustrated monthly, lithographed at 
Teheran, niider the same official siqDervision and editorship. Its 
illustration^ are usually confined to portraits of some I’ersian 
minister or grandee, sometimes varied by the physiognomy of a 
European potentate. 



The price of each of tlie aljove-uientioned journals is one kraa 
(7(K), a figure which is quite ])roliibitory as regards general circu- . 
lation. Where the official impulse to subscribe does not exist, 
self-interest has the same consequence ; for the leading personages, 
unless they are counted among the patrons of the organ, find them- 
selves roundly abu.sed. A bribe is often found a wise preliminary 
to a tlattering notice. 

(4) The ■ Farhang.' At Isfahan is published the ■ Farhang,' 
under the editorship of the /il-es-.Sultan, gr official employed 
by him. It shares the characteristics already described. 

Formerly a paper called the ‘Akhter’ (Star)' was much read. 
It was brought out by IVrsian refugees fit Ponstautinople, but was 
.s^sequently interdicted in TVrsia. whe?i found to contain somewhat 
too candid reflections upon the'" government of ^the King of Kings. 
A similar organ, named the • Kanun,' has lately b^en started. 

After the first European journey of the Shah, Tlirza Husein 
Khan, then Tlinister of Foreign -Vtfairs, fired by what he had seen 
Fienrii Eui'ope, ])roposed the foundation of a' Tu-anco- Persian 

iKipei-i paper. The requisite plfint was procured ■ a European 
was engaged as director ; the pi-omising title, of ‘ La J^atrie ’ was 
selected: hut on February d, lt>7G, when thfe first, and solitary, 
number appeared, the editorial with which it openefl was found to 
contain the following astounding .statement 

With I'egard to internal aftairs, we shall .speak of them Avifli absolute 
independence. We take, and we mean to take, no side : we are bound 
by no pledge ; we are under no official obligation. We desire to serve 
our country by enlightening it ujion its true needs. We shah support 
^ progress, and encourage every inaiiifestation of it. But we will never 
be vile ilatterers : -we shall offer no" incen.se to power ; we shall defend 
every just cause anfi^blame every reprehensible act. We shall support 
the power that repre.-^ents the law to us ; but if its acts are contrary to 
the law, we shall censure them all the more severely. War upon abuses 
;iiul those who are guilty of them. Progress, Justice, Equity — this is our 
device, there is our programme. AVe shall devote our entire care to 
meriring popular favour by constituting ourselves the universal cham- 
pions of the rights of the country and the people,* 

Such an announcement, which to Persian ears sounded like Sir 
Peter AVentworth declaiming in the Parliament of Elizabeth, or 
Cains Gracchus thunderiug in the.Forum^t.’Rome, ivas an iusult to 

‘ Thu entire article is reproituced by TI. Cancase ef la Perse v 2.56 
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all that Iran held indst dear. It was at once expiated by the dismissal 
of the guilty editor, and b}" the sujipressioii of the offending organ. 
The number from which I have quoted remains a unique curio.sity 
in the annals of journalism. The same minister established a 
military magazine at Teheran ; hut its existence was limited to 
seventeen or eighteen numbers. 

In 188o a more orderly and seini-othcial paper was started in 
the French language, entitled the ‘ Echo de la Terse. ’ It has since 
ceased to exist,- A journal was also jJublished for a short time at 
Tabrizjbut soon ex^^ed.-'-The Royal College further undertook for 
a while the publication of a scientific journal ; but this, too, is 
defunct. There have,, been other journalistic attempts, whose 
epitaph requirecUto be evhn. sooner written. 

Such is a brief .record of the hfstorj^;tnd present condition ^f 
the press in Persia How far it entitles either its promulgators or 
its patrons to the praise of enlightenment, every reader can judge 
fijr himself. Anyhow, no alarm need as yet be felt, even by the- 
most tender susceptibilities, about the creation of a fourth estate in 
the dominions of the .Shah. 

It may be imagined that in a country possessing the habits and 
instincts that I have described, the currency has at all times ijre- 
Tjie sented a tine field of operation for the devices of sovereigns, 
.•oin.ige governoi's, and ministers, and that any approach either to 
science of management or stability of value has been conspicuous 
by its absence. The fluctuations in the value of the monetary unit 
have been enormou.s, and at the time of my visit had touched 
almost as low a point as has ever been reached. In Tavernier's 
time, in the middle of the seventeenth century, a t'luuni was equal 
to fifteen French crowns or forty -six livres (a livi-e was about 1 
Chardin, a little later, under Shah Suleiman, gave the value of the 
toi.ian as from forty-five to fifty livres. or ~jJ. lUs.^ in EnglFh 
money. Early in the following century Krusinski returned its 
value as sixty livres or twent\’ crowns. Then came the overthrow 
of the Sefavi dynasty, the iiivasiou of the Afghans, the reign of 
Aadir Shah, and the general anarchy and dislocation consequent 
upon his death. At the beginning of this century, when security 
had been re-established under the Kajar dynasty, Malcolm gave 
the value of the toiaan as IL Between 1820 and 18oO Fraser 
valued it at ILs. .^kaje them the value has fluctuafed, but with a 
o-eneral inclination t^^l. In VHITthe fononi was worth ten francs 
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or Sx. Ill 1889-90, when I was in I’ersia. it had sunk at one 
moment to The rise in the price of silver has since raised it 

to over Gx. 

Formerly there was a Government IMint at nearly every hio' town 
in I’ersia — at Haraadau. Tabriz, Kashan. Isfahan, K'erman. IMeshed, 
Onveiii- Kermanshah, ileslit, Astraliad. Kum, and in INIazauderan 
inent Mint .Seistaii — and the antiquated products of these local 

mints are still sometimes encountered.* This haphazard system was 
a great encouragement to forgeiy. and there was quite a brisk manu- 
facture of spurious coins, the tiovernment being finally compelled 
to call in the whole of the old hammer-struck currency. It was in 
1865 that the reigning Shah, having been persuaded by some 
interested individual to recoin the currency on the European system, 
instructed his minister at Paris to purchase the necessary machinery 
and to engage French engineers. The men duly arrived at Teheran, 
but the machinery, the packing-cases of which had already been 
consumed as fuel for the steamer that brought it. was deposited 
upon the sand at Enzeli. where it lay and i-otted, no beasts of 
burden being strong enough to carry the big boilers and wheels, 
and the Shah's elephant being even found unequal to the task. 
These misfortune.s delayed for some time the execution of the pro- 
jected scheme ; and it was not till 1877 that the new coinage 
appeared, a large building on the northern outskirts of Teheran, 
which had been unsuccessfully tried as a cotton factory, having been 
converted into the Royal Mint. This establishment, which possesses 
a German overseer and French dies, and is under the control of the 
Amin-es-Sultan. is now the sole mint in Persia. 

In my volume of appendices will be found a table of the coins 
issued by the Government .Mint. The silver krun is the monetarv 
iiodern Originally it weighed eighty-three grains, then it 

cun-eiicy y^-as reduced to seventv-seven grains, nov' it wei‘'hs 
seventy-one grains. The proportion of fine silver was originally 
ninety-five per cent. ; that is, the/.'/voi contained only five per cent, 
of alloy. The gold tohucn also contained the same original proportion 
of pure metal — viz., ninety -five per cent. Later on this was re- 
duced in the silver Jrraii to ninety-two per cent., and subsequently 
again to ninety per cent., at which figure the ratio now nominally 

' The old /arr/is remain the basis of the coinage in Per-ia: and the Imperial 
Bank has been compelled to make its notes payable in the old currency, since tlie 
new hare been at a coubtant premium. 
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stands. The blaster of the Mint, however, who pavs 0,000 
a year for the concession, and is allowed to take five per cent. 
■•^eir/itenriij,' on whatever he coins, is not to lie cheated of his sly per- 
sonal hiwhiL-liilm addition: and the actnal proportion in the case of 
the silver coinage was, in Ido'.', ddlf in every l.Ono. in the gold 
coinage 68dT. the remainder being copper alloy. Originally this 
individual paid a much larger sum for the conce.ssion. and realised a 
handsome profit out of the copper currency. But, in consequence of 
the scandalous depreciation, this prerogative was taken from him.* 

Owing principally to the great excess of imports over exports 
which existed till within recent years, but which is now being 
Circulation slowly redressed, gold may be said to have disappeared 
of gold from circulation. Silver at one time became exceedingly 
scarce. The Persian Government, becoming much alarmed, con- 
ceived the delicious idea of prohibiting the export of the precious 
metals ; but this design was. fortunately, not proceeded with. The 
gold pieces nominally in circulation are coins of a quarter, half, 
one, two, five, and ten brnwns. To such a point had the apprecia- 
tion risen, that I found that one of the last-named coins, nominally 
equivalent to 100 could not be purchased for less than 1 15 

L'i'hiik in Teheran, a premium of nearly fifty per cent. 

The abuses and drawljacks of the Persian monetary .system, and, 
indeed, of all mercantile transactions in that country, have long 
rendered the introduction of banks managed upon the 
European Huropeau plan a fiine qn" non of any material improvement 
banks large scale. ( )f the fluctuatimis in e.vchange and 

scarcitv of money I have already spoken. Another drawback was 
the unequal distribution at any given moment of the precious 
metals, and the enormous cost of the transport of specie, which 
could only be carried at inncli exjjense on the backs of beasts of 
burden. Merchants experienced the greatest difficulty and risk in 
making remittances to Europe. Small cliques of native money- 
jobbers controlled the market in the provincial towns. Native 
capital was frightened away from any enterprise of public ad- 
vantage bv the distrust attending all investment. Still worse was 
the practice of hoarding pursued by every man of wealth, from the 
Shah downwards. Nothing could demonstrate the retrograde 

‘ In December IsS'.i, limvever. he piocureil .a rmewal ef the rielit to coin 
cvpper money for mi experinieiital peiiod of months, iinil tin f.iim puieo was 
increased to the rate of 2.3.Oc0 tomnnf per annum. 
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condition of J’ersiun liiuince more effectively tliaii tlie exorbitant 
rate of interest clieerfully paid to native usurers, l.egal interest 
is limited by the Koran to twelve per c<mt. ; but. in rhe middle of 
the century, Lady Shell recorded that -it .seldom amounts to les.s 
than twenty -five, and often reache.s fifty, .sixty, or one hundred per 
cent.' For loans of ready money, native banker.s could, till a t ear 
or two ago, easily procure two per cent, per month, settled monthly, 
i.e. twenty-nine per cent, per annum. Private nionet'-leiiders ex- 
acted a good deal more. 

Such, in outline, was the state of Persian finance when, in ISSS. 
the New Oriental Bank Forporation decided to include Persia 
within the sphere of its A.siatic operation-:, and opened 
Oriental branches or established agencies in dVheran, iMe.shed, 
Tabriz, lie-ht, Isfahan, Shiraz, and Bushire. As a trading 
company, dealing in a branch of commerce open to all. it recpiired 
no .special concession from the I’ersian Government, Penting a 
palatial building occnjiying one entire side of the Tleidan-i- 
T’upkhaneh in the capital, after only a year's existence it already, 
at the time of my visit, did a considerable business both there and 
in the jirovinces. The Persians wei'e beginning to nnder.stand the 
meaning of a deposit account and the value of a fixed and certain 
interest upon their savings. The bank paid two and a half per 
cent, on current accounts, four per cent, on those running for six 
months, and sLx per cent, on yearly deposits. It had already 
lowered the rate of interest on loans to twelve per cent., and was 
* reported to have lent money to the Shall at from six to eight ])er 
cent. The Oriental Bank had also introduced and familiarised the 
natives with a form of paper money, in the shape of cashier's orders, 
for sums from five /. upw.-ird, payable to the bearer, which en- 
joyed a considerable circulation in the capital. After an exi.stence 
of two years, the Persian branch of the Corporation was bought out 
for a substantial .sum by the new Imperial Bank of J-'ersia, which, 
entering upon the scene under the most favourable auspices, and 
with a wider ambition, rendered competition even less desirable 
to others than to itself. The Imperial Bank now reigns supreme. 

It was on January JO. ISSO. that the Shah signed the pre- 
liminary concession in favour of Baron de Keuter for the Imperial 
Bank of Persia. That thi.s concession was iii some sort an amende 
lionorahle to that gentleman for the scurvy treatment he had 
received in res]iect of the famous Reuter Concession of ld 72 , was 
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evident both by the new ap’reement being made out in his favour, 
and also by a clause in one of its articles, which provided for the 
reiiavment to Baron de Reuter of the sum of Id.UOO?., 

Imjteriiil i t n • 

Bank of deposited by limi as caution nioiuy for the tirst iindertak- 
ing, and illegally confiscated by the Persian (iovernment 
in 187d. Appendices and additional articles were added to the new 
concession up till the end of July 1880. In August the British 
Go\ eriimeut granted a Royal Charter of Incorporation for thirt}" 
years to the Bank thus formed. Iii October the prosp('ctus ap- 
peared in London, and suhscri] Jions were invited ; and >o great 
was the confielence in the undertaking that, within a few hours of 
the date of issue, the capital, amounting to 1 .dild.noO/.. was sub- 
scribed fifteen times over. 


I shall print iu my supplemental volume a co])j' of the original 
concession to the Imperial Bank, and will, therefore, content myself 
Temi^ of here with noticing only its more important provisions. 
coiieesHion concession was for a period of sixty years, dating from 
January 1 88lh The key-note of a future policy which, if interpreted 
with enterprise and liberality, may result in the iniiuguratioii of 
commercial undertakings on a large scale, independent of hanking 
proper, was struck in the very first article, which contained these 
significant words ; • In order to develop the commerce and increase 
the riches of Persia, the Imijerial Bank, outside any operations 
which appertain to a financial institution, may undertake on its 
own account, or on acc(unit of third parties, all matters financial, 
industrial, or commercial, which it may think advantageous to this 
end. oil the condition, however, that none of the>e enterprises be 
coiitrarv to treaties, laws, usages, or the religion of the country, 
and that previous notice thereof be given to the Persian Govern- 
ment.' Article 2 fixed the ca])ital of the hank at four millions 
sterlincr. of which the first series, iu shares to bearer, was to amount 
to one million, in lUU.OPP shares of BR. each. Article o related to 
bank-notes, to which 1 must devote a separate paragraph. In 
Article 7 appeared the qiii/T firo iji'd (apart from the price paid for 
the concession itself) exacted by the Persian Governnieut, viz. 
6 per cent, of the net profits of the bank in each year, such sum 
never to he less than l.onul. Articles 11, 12, and lo were among 
the most iiiiportant ot the whole series, inasnitich as the\ concedeu 
to the bank, with certain stipulated exceptions, the right to work 
the mineral resources of Persia, currently believed to be very con- 
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siderable. althougii hitherto most iiiaclequately explored. Arricle ] 1 
ran as follows: ‘The Imperial Hank being ready to incur forth- 
with the sacrifices necessary for developing' the resources of the 
country bv the exploitation of its natural riches, the Persian 
Government grants to the said bank, for the term of the present 
concession, the exclusive right of working throughout the limpire 
the iron, copper, lead, mercury, coal, petroleum, mangane.se. bora.x, 
and asbestos mines which belong to the iState, and whicli have not 
already been ceded to others. The Persian Government shall, as 
an appendix to this concession, deliver to the Baron de Renter, on 
the day of the signature of these presents, an official list of mines 
already ceded. Tlie gold and silver mines and mines of precious 
stones belong exclusively to the State, and should the engineers of 
the bank discover any such they must immediately notify the same 
to the Government of his Imperial Majesty the Shall, ['l.xcepting' 
the nece.ssary engineers and foremen, all tlie workmen engaged on 
the mines must be subjects of his Inqierial Majesty the Shah. Tlie 
Persian Government shall assist the bank by all tlie means in its 
power to obtain workmen at the current wage of the country. All 
mines which the bank has not commenced working within ten years 
of it.s formation shall be deemed to liave Ijeen abandoned by it, and 
the State may dispO'C of the same without consulting the Ijauk.’ 
Article 12 promised that the lands necessary for working the mines 
should, if on State domain, be given free, whilst, if rliey belonged 
to private individuals, the Government should co-operate in getting 
them for the bank on the most favourable terms. Xo import duty 
was to be charged on the necessary materials, and the lauds and build- 
ings should be exempt from all ta.xes. Article 1 d fi.ved the share of 
the Governineiit in the profits of the mines at lb per cent., and also 
that ‘ on the expiry of the term of tJie jjreseut couces.sion, the 
mines, with their lands, buildings, accessory constructions, and 
plants, should revert to the Persian Government according to the 
most favourable rules and regulations generally adopted bv other 
Powers who have stipulated in this behaUV 

How this extell.•^ive and important mining conce.ssion, amount- 
ing to the command of the mineral resources of Persia, was disposed 
of by the Imperial Bank, how a Corporation was specially formed in 
London for its purchase and for the execution of its terms, what 
steps have since been taken by tlie company so constituted for the 
e.xploratiou or exploitation of Per.sian mines, and what success 
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lias so far attended, or may be expected to attend, tlieir labours — 
all these are questions which will more appropriately find an 
answer in a later chapter dealintf with the natural resources of 
Persia. I here turn to the history of the bank since its formation, 
and ]iroceed to show how, up till the present time (winter of 
1891-2j, it has sustained the ex])ecfatioiis of its founders or justi- 
fied the confidence of its shareholders.^ 

At the time of my visit to Teheran, the Imperial Bank had 
just commenced business, having ac([uired ju-eraises in the street 
Openiimof wlierehi stands the British Legation. A competent 
prtinises manager had been secured in tlie pei-son of Mr. Eabino. 
a gentleman long and honourably connected with the Credit 
Lyonnais in Cairo ; and the relations of the bank with the Persian 
C-overnment were in the capable hands of General Houtnm 
Schindler, whom my readers will long ago have learnt to regard 
as a sort of dees err. rihirldnii required to assist in the .solution of 
most Persian problems. Early in 1890 the directorate of the 
bank came to terms with the New Oriental Bank Cor])oration, 
of which I have already spoken, and for the sum of 2f>,0li0/. pur- 
chased the lease of their premises in Teheran, as well as the Corpora- 
tion's goodwill, furniture, appointments. Ac. 

I have previously mentioned among the rights conceded by the 
Shah to the Imperial Bank, the monojwly of issuing bank notes. 

j Article ■) stijiulated that the amount so issued should not 
of'ku'ili' exceed 8911,(11)0/. without the knowledge and iiseent of 
the Persian Government: and that for two years the bank 
should keep a cover in specie of fifty per cent., and afterwards of 
thirty-three per cent. 

This is not the first time in history that bank notes have been 
introduced into Persia. -lust 091/ years ago the scheme was 
AnciPutfx- attempted by one of the Mongol sovereigns of the house 
of -leiighiz Khan, who succeeded that conqueror upon 
Mongol the throne of Iran. This was Kei Khatu 11291-94 a.d.), 
the brother of Arghun Khan, or Argawan Shah, and grandson 
of Hulaku Khan. It was he who was ruler in Persia when 
IMarco Polo came from the distant court of Jxublai Khan witli 
the Tartar bride intended for his brother. Kei Khatu had heard 


' Vide a mo.st valuable paper on ‘Banking in Persia,' by J. Piabino, with notes 
by A. H. Schindler, read before tbe Institute of Bankers in December 1891. ,tn 
extract from it is quoted at the end of this chapter. 
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of the attempt inade by Thai-tsu of the Sung Dynasty to introduce 
paper money into China three centuries before, and of its revival 
in that country within the last fifty years ; a proceeiling n ith 
which we have been rendered fiirniliar by the writings of the learned 
Venetian, and of Ibn Batutah, the Aloor of Tangier, d’he Persian 
Mongol, finding himself over two millions sterling in debt, conceived 
the bright idea that, by issidng a paper currency, which would be 
bought by his faithful subjects, all the gold and silver in the king- 
dom would flow into the royal exchequer ; while the paper would 
become the nniver.sal medium of exchange. For this purpose a 
royal edict was issued, forbidding the circulation of the precious 
metals as currency. Banks, called, after the Chinese name. C/eur- 
khaneJt, were erected at Tabriz and other places : and notes, or Choir, 
were issued for sums varying from pL to 4.s. 7d.. bearing a Moham- 
medan inscription and the value written in a circle upon them, and 
the imperial mandate to accept this novel currency. The subjects of 
Kei Khatu were, however, less docile or more wide-awake than he 
had anticipated. A howd of universal execration greeted the promul- 
gation of the scheme; the minister who had suggested it vas torn to 
pieces by an infuriated mob ; and within three days the decree was 
repealed, and the first I’ersian experiment of paper money igno- 
miniously expired. 

Warned by this example, or timorous of empirical finance, no 
subsequent .Persian sovereign repeated the experimentof the iMongol. 
Modern Indeed, in the pre.sent century, the introduction of the 
opinion Russian paper rouble into Persia was regarded with the 
gravest suspicion by the ruling powers as an insidious attenqM to 
drain the countiy of its silver and gold. So strong did this feeling 
become that, in 1 883, the Shah actually issued a royal edict which 
declared that ■ the people are very foolish who take dirty pieces of 
paper for gold and silver, and in future all Russian rouble notes will 
be confiscated.’ Like many royal decrees, this was fortunatelv 
al lowed to become a dead letter almost as soon as promulgated. 

It is, therefore, in the face of inauspicious historical omens, and 
among a people and court whoi^e ideas of finance are rudimentarv, 
Notes of Imperial Bank has started upon this part of its 

n iperial programme. Some time was spent in selecting a suitable 
B,ink and handsome design; and in 1890 the new bank 
notes, having a Persian inscription with the badge of the Lion 
and the Sun on one side, and an English inscription with the 
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Sliali's portrait on the other, and represenf iug values of from one 
to 1,000 /oi//e, were issued. One of the first discoveries made by 
the bank was that these notes were bought up by wealthy men 
and hidden away, a purpose for which they were better adapted, 
in bulk and weight, than coined money. This was an unexpected 
development of the Persian passion for hoarding. It i' as yet too 
early to say how the experiment of paper money will eventuate. I 
understand that the bank notes of the provincial town.s are only 
payable on the spot, and are not interchangeable elsewhere, the 
reason being that the bank gets a commission on the transfer. This 
may, perhaj)s. stand in the way of an immediately wide circulation. 

At the end of the fii'st year of its existence (September 18U0), 
the directors of the bank were enabled to present a satisfactory report 
^ to their shareholders. The net profits realised, after paying 
of exist- all charges and deducting interest paid and due. vvere nearly 
68,000b, and justified the lioard in declaring a dividend 
equal to eight per cent, on tlie capital paid up from the date of pay- 
ment. Branches or agencies of the bank have been opened, in addi- 
tion to London and Teheran, at Tabriz, liesht, IMe.shed, Isfahan. 
Shiraz, Buslure, Kennanshah. Baghdad, Busrali, and Bombay ; and 
the bank has already taken it.s place as a great national institurion, 
affecting and absorbing the financial interests of Persia. It is 
employed by the .Persian Government as a \ehicle for the receipts 
of revenue and payment of exqienditure. and for general finan- 
cial purposes : and by most foreign governments having relations 
with Persia, for the discharge of their neces.sary busines.s. Bv the 
natives it is already much used as a channel for mercantile trans- 
actions, and has appreciably benefited commerce by the issue of 
advances against merchandise, bills of lading, etc. Tlie deposits 
made with the bank doubled in the first six months what the Xew 
Oriental Bank Corporation had received in the- whole year of its 
existence, and have since risen to five and sixfold the amount. 
Similarly, the business done in loans to natives upon security was 
doubled in the first eight months ; and the normal rate of interest 
has sunk to less than half of its previous figure. Xor has the 
effect been less noticeable upon the fluctuations of the money 
market arising from the shifting rates of exchange. In a country 
possessing a silver currency there will always be a certain move- 
ment arising from the rise or tall in price of the precious metal ; 
but the more violent oscillations due to the speculations of private 



exchange agents, and to other cause-', has'e been remedied, and a 
far greater steadiness may be predicated of the Persian money 
market as a whole. The report at the end of the second year 
('September 181U) did not, perhaps, fully answer the expectations 
that had been formed ; but sub.stantial progre.ss was recorded, and 
a dividend equal to five )»er cent, was declared. Jt is to be hoped 
that the bank will, before long, acquire control of tlie mint, in 
order to secure an efficient currency and to put an end to the 
reactionary abuses of the present system. 

I have had occasion to mention the original and famous Keuter 
Concession of 1872, which produced such a sensation in Europe: 

aud both in order that a contrast mav be drawn between 

TheReutti . . i t i -r» i • 

Concession its provisions and those ot the Imperial jDank's concession, 
and as the most conspicuous historical sample of the 
fortuitous fashion in which Persia seeks redemption, I may here be 
permitted to recapitulate what were its leading features. As a 
railway scheme I shall uot now notice it, though the construction 
of a Grand Trunk Kailway through Persia, and the monopoly of all 
future railroads in the country, were among its inost important 
features, reserving any remarks upon that head for a future chapter. 
The Reuter scheme was the culminating product of a phase of 
sincere and zealous Anglopliilism at Teheran. Designed as the 
crowning act of the policy of Mirza Husein Khan, the powerful Sadr 
Azem, or f-irand Vizier, who then guided the councils of the Shah, it 
summed up a programme which, in the words of SirH. Rawlinson,* 

■ was aimed at the regeneration of Persia through the identification 
of her interests with those of Great Britain.’ The concession was 
dated -July 25, 1872. When published to the world, it was found 
to contain the most complete and extraordinary surrender of the 
entire industrial resources of a kingdom into foreign hands that 
has probably ever been dreamed of, much less accomplished, 
in history. Exclusive of the clauses referring to railroads and 
tramways, which confen’ed an absolute monopoly of both those 
undeidakings upon Baron de Reuter for the space of seventy years 
the concession also handed over to him the exclusive working for 
the same period of all Persian mine.s,. except those of gold, silver 
and precious stones ; the monopoly of the government forests all 
uncultivated land being embraced under that designation ; the 

* By far the be>t account of the Reuter Concession is to be found in his Enff~ 
land andHusishi in the Eubt, pp. 122-8# 
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exclusive construction of canals, hriiat-<, and irrigation works of 
eveiy description ; the first refusal of a national bank, and of all 
future enterprises connected with the introduction of roads, tele- 
graphs, mills, ^factories, workshops, and public works of every 
description ; and a farm of the entire customs of the empire for a 
period of twenty-five years from IMarch 1, 1874, upon payment to 
the Shah of a stipulated sum for the first five years, and of an 
additional sixty per cent, of the net revenue for the remaining 
twenty. With respect to the other profits, twenty per cent, of 
those accruing from railways, and fifteen per cent, of those derived 
from all other sources, were reserved for the Persian Government. 
Such was the amazing document that fell like a bombshell upon 
Europe just before the Shah started upon his first foreign journey 
in 1873.' 

The subsequent history of this colossal but impossible under- 
taking is well known and may be briefly summarised. In the 
It, re. Shah’s absence in Europe, time and ojsportunity were 
scission given for the marshalling in hostile array of all the re- 
actionary, or fanatical, or, as a Persian might say, patriotic forces 
in the country. In England the Shah found that but a lukewarm 
reception had been given to the scheme, the possible political 
complications arising from which more than counterbalanced, in 
the eyes of the British Government, and of jmblic opinion in 
general, the advantages which it conferred. But the coiqt tie ijriiee 
to the project was in reality dealt at St. Petersburg. Naturally 
indignant at a concession which handed over to her rival the 
entire resources of which she had long contemplated, or at least 
coveted, the future reversion, and firmly convinced (the conviction 
was utterly devoid of foundation) that the British Government 
was at the back of Baron de Reuter and had insidiously inspired 
the whole scheme. Russia adopted an attitude of resentment 
mino'led with menace, that, in the absence of any reassuring 
counterblast from Downing Street, effectually frightened the Shah, 
and settled the fate of the too precocious bantling of Baron de 
Reuter. It did not much matter, in a country and with a govern- 
ment like Persia, what excuse was forthcoming to justify the 
revocation that was decided upon ; and when the Baron's caution 
nionev was. after the Shah's return to Persia, rudely confiscated, on 
the technical ground that the works had not been commenced 

‘ For an abstract of the Reuter Conces'ion. r/rfe Appemlix to Eawliiison’' work. 
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within the fifteen months stipulated by Article 8 of the Concession,' 
it was felt that the Persian Government had adopted a convenient, 
even if an illegal, way of escape from an impossible situation. The 
Baron, who had every right to complain of ill-usage, continued to 
make appeals and claims for compensation ; but until the reparatory 
clause inserted in the Imperial Bank Concession sixteen vears 
later, these met with no response. 

It must be obvious to all impartial critics, both that the Eeuter 
Concession was doomed to failure from its birth and also that its 
Eeasons of demise was not, on the whole, to be regretted in the in- 
faiiure terests of Persia. The scheme was overweighted ah initio. 
No individual, nor even any company, would have been capable of 
cari-ying even a moiety of it into execution. As Sir H. Bawlinson 
observes : — 

It was only under the possible agreement of the European Powers 
to the neutralisation of Persia, the Shah’s dominions forming a sort of 
Asiatic Belgium, that the working of the Concession — by means, per- 
haps, of a great international company or commission — would have 
been at all practicable ; and although this idea was mooted, and is 
understood to have received some consideration at Berlin and Vienna, 
it may be well understood that where the interests of England and 
Russia were strong, immediate, and conflicting, the prospect of any 
joint action or acceptance of mutual responsibility was altogether 
visionary. 

As a matter of fact, the commercial world was complete!}* staggered 
by the proposal; and Baron de Reuter found that, without a 
Government guarantee, he could neither raise the loan of 6.000,000/. 
stipulated by Article 16 of the agreement in the London market 
nor constitute a company for working the Concession. The political 
objections to the scheme were great and formidable. Its execution 
would have involved Great Britain and Russia in a perpetual and 
unseemly strife in Persia, and might have produced serious inter- 
national embarrassment. But stronger, in my judgment, than any 
other objection, was the fact that it involved the complete abroga- 

> This article said, ‘ Should the works not be begun within fifteen month.s of 
the date of the Concession, the caution money will be forfeited to the Persian 
Government.’ Baron de Reuter contended that he had fulfilled these conditions 
by commencing the earthwork for the railway from Ee.sht, the permanent way of 
which was completed for a short distance. The Persian Government, on their side 
contended that the terms were broken because no rails had been laid and no 
mines opened. 
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tion of a nation’s birthright in favour of foreign speculators. We 
have seen in other and contemporaneous ca.ses enough of the evil 
effects of a country or a people .sustained and exploited by foreign 
capitalists, and falling a prey to successive gangs of selfish adven- 
turers — according as subconcessious are granted in a descending 
scale by the parent government or company — to know that it is 
not by such methods that national stability is built up. Persia 
may be, and is, deplorably infli'm ; but she will never be able to 
stand if she voluntarily surrenders the use of all her limbs. Her 
regeneration must doubtless be worked out by foreign aid, and to 
some extent by foreign capital — as is now being attempted — but 
native enterprise, native industry, and native resources must play 
some part in the undertaking, or an artificial redemption will only 
have been achieved at the cost of national atrophy. England would 
seemingly have been placed in a position of overwhelming political 
preponderance by the realisation of the Reuter Concession. But it 
would have been at the expense of the best interests of Persia, and 
since it is one of the objects of this book to show that Persian 
interests are Briti.sh interests, or, in other words, that a strong- 
Persia should be the object of Briti.sh diplomacy, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that a scheme which postulated the reduction 
of that country to impotence broke down. 

It was said at the time of the Reuter Concession that one of 
the reasons for confiding powers so enormous to a single individual 
or to a single companv. was the desire of the Persian 

Conc6s* ^ 1 » 

Mon- Government to escape from the conflicting offers of a 
monger!. gf foreign speculators, who. ever since the opening 

of the Indo-European Telegraph in 1805, had settled down upon 
Persia, and were clamouring for a share in the division of the spoils. 
For a time the collapse of the Reuter scheme frightened away these 
harpies ; but as confidence was re-established, and more especially 
when, under the friendly pressure of the British Government, con- 
cessions such as those for the nasdgation of the Karun river and 
the Imperial Bank were granted, they began to reassemble ; and 
on the return of the Shah from his last European journey a crowd 
of these interested applicants descended like a flight of locusts upon 
Teheran. The air was full of rumours of concessions for the exclusive 
introduction, or manufacture, or growth of wine, sugar, glass, tele- 
phones, electric light, and in one instance for a monopoly of all agri- 
cultural produce ! To a temperament and to tastes such as those of 
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the Shah, these proposals are peculiarly seductive : for, in any case, 
they mean the payment of a lump sum down to his own account ; if 
successful, they augment the annual revenue ; and if the reverse, 
thej' only implicate foreigners in failure. 

Whilst applauding the policy of assisting Persia by foreign 
capital where she cannot assist herself, and in enterprises of un- 
questioned stability, I am of opinion that she is more likely to lose 
than to sain from the indiscriminate gift of commercial concessions, 
and that her best advdsers should check any premature zeal in this 
direction. The first concessionary usually thinks of little but selling 
his monopoly, and realising a good profit for himself. He is not 
uncommonly an adventurer, and sometimes a rogue. By the failure 
of such bogus undertakings, good capital is frightened away from 
the country, and the natives themselves form an unfavourable 
impression of European conduct and honesty. The internal develop- 
ment of Persia will fare much better if it follows the broad lines of 
road and railroad extension, rather than impei’i! its chances by 
grotesque monopolies and fanciful concessions to vagrant rJieniliers 
d'Indiistrie. 

An unfortunate, but significant, illustration of the truth of the 
above remarks, which appeared originally in the ‘ Times,’ was 
Recent afforded by a case that occurred almost simultaneously 
schemes -with my visit to Persia. One among the numerous con- 
cessions of the class that I have described had been granted by 
the Shah — who had received his dunreur — for the introduction, intfi- 
all'll, of State lotteries into Persia; but this concession had subse- 
quentlj'been cancelled in consequence of the inclusion of other and 
less desirable items in its terms. In apparent ignorance of these 
facts, the concession was disposed of to a syndicate, and again 
passed on to a company (the Persian Investment Corporation), 
whose final collapse agitated the London market in 1890 ; the 
result of the entire series of transactions, the moral blame of which 
I do not pretend to distribute, being that a great shock was given 
to Persian credit and that capital was scared away from Persian 
investment. Hence it arose that, when in the autumn of the same 
year a large scheme was brought out for the formation of the 
‘ Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Persia,’ to acquire and work a 
concession for a monopoly of the purchase, sale, and manufacture of 
the entire tobacco crop of the Persian Empire, this project, though 
warmly commended by high authorities and possessing many 
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features of probal^le advantage, did not at once secure the anti- 
cipated support.* I am myself aware of many other inchoate or 
abortive schemes for the exploitation of various of the natural 
resources of Persia, in each of which cases the conce'fesion has been 
gi'anted and /mid for, but the further progress of which has beer 
arrested by the sense of insecurity dev^eloped by past proceedings, 
I cannot, as a friend of Persia, too strongly reiterate my conviction 
that this headlong signing away of the country’s assets, in return 
for a cash payment, to all the knights-errant of speculation whose 
quest may lead them to Teheran, is a policy fraught neither with 
principle, patriotism, nor ulterior profit. 

Among the evidences of civilisation that have been, or aie 
capable of being, introduced into Persia, a prominent place must 
Eoads in be assigned to roads. Truth, unfortunately, compels the 
theEabt discussion of this question to be couched as yet in the 
future and potential, rather than in the past or present tenses ; 
but this phenomenon holds good of so many IVrsian institutions, 
as to require neither explanation nor apology. I have more than 
once pointed, as one of the most conspicuous characteristics of the 
East, to the total absence of anything corresponding to what we 
call roads ; and yet, such is either the poverty or the tyranny of 
the English vocabulary, I find myself frequently using, and I 
obsei’ve that others tretjuently use, that term to describe what is 
no more than a foot-track beaten by the hoofs of horses, donkeys, 
and mules. Occasionally a great Eastern sovereign of the past has 
immortalised his name by constructing a paved causeway between 
important cities of his dominions (such was Shah Abbas' Causeway 
through Gilan and Mazauderan, and the Atabegs’ road, probably 
the survival of an earlier .Sassanian construction, from Arabistan 
to Ears) ; but, as a rule, roads may be classified as an institution 
unknown from early times to the East, until introduced by a 
European conqueror. The Romans were the road-makers of the 
ancient world. The British are their heirs in the modern. The 
French have constructed some admirable roads in their foreign and 
cidonial possessions. The Russians, though painfully in arrears, 
are slowdv. and at an immense distance, following suit. But in no 

‘ Later on, the cajiital having- been rai'Crl, businebs commcncerl, but was 
oieatly impelled by iiatit e Im-tility, directed and .aggravated by the inullahs, who 
even placed an inteidict on tlie use of the pipe. The agitation at length became 
so serious tliat the Shah wa- forced to give way, and in January ls;t2, cancelled the 
entire concession, promisinu pecuniart conipeiisation for the iiipture of contract. 
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Eastern countrv’, within ray knowledge, where these influences have 
not been felt, do the recognised and most populous highways of 
communication, though, perhaps, as in the case of pilgrim routes, 
trodden by hundreds of thousands, correspond to what we should 
term a road, that is, a track artificially prepared, levelled, and 
metalled ; and in J^ersia, least perhaps of any among the impor- 
tant and frequented countries of Asia, is there plausible excuse for 
the employment of the term. 

The need of roads for Persia has been long seen. Xo one who 
has laboriously travelled over that country, by po.stal service or by 
Need in Caravan, or who has witnessed the tedious and e.xpensivm 
Persia transport of merchandise on the backs of camels or mules, 
but sighs for the intelligence or the enterprise that will set on foot 
this most elementary and indispensable of innovations. The quick 
eye of Sir John Malcolm at the beginning of the century detected 
the need ; and his bluff candour as soon communicated the discovory 
to the Persian 3[inisters. But let him speak for him.self : — 

The wisdom which prompted this ad^■ice was lauded to the .skies. 
Roads were admitted to be a great and obvious improvement, at once 
ornamental and profitable to Persia. Plans for making and keeping 
them in repair were required and furnished. The royal mandate, the 
Elc-hi was told, sliould be i.ssued immediately ; and he was much pleased 
at the thought of having given rise to a measure so good, and which 
he considered as preparing the way for the permanent improvement of 
the country. . . . ‘ But you know Persia,’ was the concluding observa- 
tion of the Amin-ed-Dowleh, Minister of Finance, on the scheme.' 

Yes, the Amin-ed-Dowleh was right ; and a far inferior know- 
ledge of Persia to that which he possessed might have taught the 
sanguine plenipotentiary that roads would not come in his time. 
It is eighty yeai-s since Malcolm was in Persia ; and a chorus of 
later travellers has swollen alike the advice and the lament. Here 
therefore, we may reasonably pause and note both what has been 
done, and w’hat is still projected, for the supply of this classic and 
venerable need. 

In 1889 Persia possessed only two carriageable roads ofanv 
^ , . extent. These were the roads from Kazvin to Teheran 

Existin°' ^ 

carriagj and from Teheran to Kum. each between ninety and a 
road-, hundred miles in length. Upon the former alone is organ- 
ised a service of ieJerfu^ and after the Russian fashion, 

* of Pt^n-ia. vol. ii. p. 281. 
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and a series of post-houses, superior in equipment to any of the 
cluipar stations, at intervals of from fifteen to twenty miles. This 
road, of which I have previously spoken in Chapter 11., cost a sum 
officially returned at 87,000 or about 2-j,000?.. but alleged 

in reality to have mounted to more than double that total. It is 
unmetalled, and would not provoke the encomiums of a European 
engineer. The Teheran-Kum road, which was constructed in 1888, 
is said, after the experience gained upon its predecessor, to have 
cost much less, viz. road and six caravanserais upon it, 35,000 
toiiiuns;^ but. having ridden over part of it, I can aver that the 
road-making must have been of the most meagre description ; for 
nothing appeared to have been done beyond the marking out of 
a straight track, with a ditch on either side, and the removal of 
the loose stones encumbering the space thus enclosed. To these 
two roads must be added that from Baj Girha, on the Russian 
frontier near Ashkabad, via Kuchan to Meshed, which I have else- 
where described at length, and which, having now attained com- 
pletion, raises to tlie dignified total of three the carriageable 
highways of Persia. 

To these must be added a limited number of roads in the 
suburbs of Teheran, mostly conducting to favourite country resi- 
Miiior dences of the Shah, and accordingly levelled so as to 
road-i admit of the ecpnpages tlrat transport the royal harem. 
Of these there are three, affording the solitary possible drives to 
the residents in the capital. The straight and ugly road, lined 
with an avenue of trees, that leads to Doshan Tepe. was made 
after the Shah’s first visit to Europe, in IS?!, and wa.s opened 
with great ceremonial and with public rejoicing, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mirza Husein Khan, receiving the proud title of 
Sipah Salar. or C'ouimander-in-Chief, in honour of the occasion. 
In the succeeding year, with a similar flourish of trumpets, was 
opened the scarcely longer road that conducts from the Southern 
Gate to the shrine and village of Shah Abdul Azim. The third 
suburban road is that leading to Gulahek, which is monotonously 
familiar to the members of the British Legation. 

Among minor routes, to construct or repair which some effort 
has at one time or another been made, must be mentioned the 
roads from Resht to Pir-i-Bazaar, and from Tabriz to Julfa. 

' The caravanserais, live upon the mail and one at Kum, are rented by tlie 
Amin-es-Sultan for the sum of bOO tonuing or 170t. a year. 
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These are accessible to vehicles, but are unworthy of any more 
lavish praise. 

I have in mv previous volume so fully described the I'eatures 
of the postal fir rlniji'ir service that I need not here recapitulate 
Chapar characteristics. The cli^quir roads are in no sense of 

routes term made roads; they are superior caravan tracks; 

and although on the hat, gravelly ])lains they are often as level 
as Pall iilall.' vet they are commonly strewn with stones and 
boulders, and in the mountain passes are little more than furrows 
or ruts. The cliupnr routes in Persia are as follows : 


Teheran to Khanikin 
Teheran to Me~he<l 
Teheran to Sari 
Teheran to Tatiriz 
Khoi to 8nfiaii 
Julfa to Tabriz 


Kazvin to Kesht 
Haniadan to Sinna 
Hainadan to Kliorreniabail 
Teheran to Shiraz 
Kashan to Yezd and Kerman 


The remaining highways of Persia may be divided into two 
classes : caravan or mule tracks, upon which some, however slight, 
labour has at oue time or other been spent, and those to 
which no labour has ever been devoted at all. Samples of 
the former are the mountain road leading from Teheran through 
Mazanderan to Meshed-i-Ser on the Caspian, and the execrable 
ladder-road from Bushire to Shiraz, do the second class belongs 
every other track in Persia that has been more or less worn by the 
feet of beasts of burden passing from town to town or village to 
village. The distinguishing features of all these pack-roads are 
a superabundance of loose, jagged stones, the most impossible 
gradients in steep places, an utter disregard of improvements so 
elementary that they might be effected for a few pounds, and the 
universal decay of bridges, caravanserais, and public works. 

So much for the existing routes. Under the auspices of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, an attempt is now being made to supplv 
Xew Persia, not merely with a carriageable road and trans- 
ShusSer Service by carts, but with a new highway of entry 

road into the country, penetrating as far as the capital, from 
the Southern sea. This is the long-projected and now finally 
‘ Hence, in the dry season, it is possible for wheeled vehicle.s to travel upon 
them in manj- parts, though, a.s soon as a mountain pass is reached, the situation 
becomes critical. The Shah journeyed almost all the way to Baghdad, on his way 
to Kerbela in 1870. in a carriage : but the road was in the hands of workmen for 
months beforehand. In the whole of my chapar rides I did not encounter half a 
dozen vehicles. 
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commenced road between Teheran and Shushter, or Aliwaz, on the 
Karun, via Kum. Sultanabad, Burujird, and Khorremabad. A 
concession for this road for sixty years was granted by the Shah 
in 1889 to the Mnshir-ed-Dowleh, and was acquired from him by 
the Imperial Bank, whose engineers have since prospected the 
line, and whose workmen are now engaged irpon its con^traction. 
It is not improbable that a syndicate may be formed for the 
complete execution of this scheme. Its advantages have long been 
realised, and consist in the great reduction of distance etfected 
between the Persian Gulf and the principal cities of A\Astern 
Persia ; in the corn-growing districts of immense but neglected 
capacity opened up ; in the increased facilities that will be provided 
for the importation of British or Anglo-Indian merchandise into 
the interior ; and in the use that is likely to be made of the road 
by the human stream of pilgrims who, by the hundred thousand, 
annually trudge along the Persian highways in movement towards 
the sacred goals of Kum, or Aleshed in the east, and of Kerbela, 
Nejef, Kazimein, Samara, and. ultimately, Mecca in the south- 
west. • The distances upon this road may roughly be calculated as 
f( )llows : — 


Teheran to Kum 

. loo 

i Khorremabad to Dizful 

.Mile* 
. 156 

Kum to Sultanabad 

^0 

Uizfiil to Sliushter. . 

36 

Sultanabad to Burujird 

(lO 

Shusliter to -Vhwaz . 

. 52 

Burujird to Khorremabad 

, 63 




Upon this line, or at least upon the more level sections of it. a 
wagon service will be organised ; the rivers, where necessary, will 
be bridged ; caravanserais and guardhouses will be built ; and 
from Burujird a branch road is to be constructed to Isfahan, 
a distance of 210 miles, thus bringing the southern capital 
into new connection both with the western centres of trade 
and population and with a fresh outlet on the Persian Gulf. This 
road, as will have been seen, is linked on the south to the water- 
wav of the Karun river ; and I must postpone to my chapter 
upon that subject any further discussion of its features, which I 
have here regarded only in their bearing upon the system of 
Persian communications in general.* It is calculated that Teheran 

' For a more elaborate discussion of the advantages claimed by the new road, 
I ma 3 ’ be permitted to refer tny readers to Colonel Bell's article in Blnrltivood’x 
Magazine, April 1889, and to a paper by m_vself on ‘ The Karun River and Com- 
mercial Geography of South-'VVest Persia,’ in the Proceedings of the It. (I. S., Sept. 
1890. 
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will thereby be brought within twelve clays by caravan of the Persian 
Gulf, instead of the forty to fifty days that are the niiniuuim now 
occupied by beasts of burden following the familiar mule-track 
rw Shiraz from Bushire. 

Lastly comes the heading of projected, discussed, or contem- 
plated roads, a class which, whatever the ingredient commodity, is 
Projected always well-stocked in Persia. In my chapter upon 
roads Azerbaijan, I have mentioned the long-talked-of, but as 
yet uncommenced, roads from Tabriz via Ardebil to Astara on the 
Caspian, and from the Turkish frontier at Bayazid via Khoi to 
Tabriz. The Shah is also willing to grant, or has already granted, 
concessions for wagon-roads from Teheran to Tabriz, from Tabriz 
to Julfa, and from Zinjan via Hamadan to Burujird. It goes 
without saying that all these roads, if constructed, would be of 
great advantage to the undeveloped resources of the countrv ; 
although, in the present backward condition both of agriculture 
and population, some of them might not produce an immediate 
return, and others would be remunerative in different ratios. 
Political considerations will render some of tliese roads more 
favourable to British, others to Russian, ambition. Broadly 
speaking, roads from the north and north-we.st will benefit Russian 
commerce, and, if it ever arise, Russian aggression ; roads from 
the south and south-west will benefit British influence. I prefer, 
however, not to regard this question from the outside-nation point 
of view, conceiving that the true interests to be regarded are 
those of Persia, and that to whatever schemes can be devised for 
the amelioration of that country, both Russia and England should 
lend a helping hand, opposing no obstacles of a purely selfish 
character, but extracting in friendly competition whatever of 
commercial advantage they can from that which is primarilv 
beneficial to Iran. 

It is. indeed, to the extension of roads, and at a future date of 
railroads (for the latter vide Chapter XYIII.), that the energies of 
all friends of Persia should be directed. Thev will be 
making inclined to favour the one or the other method, according 
as their conception of the due rate of progress is slow or 
rapid. The more cautioirs spirit, whose motto is Fedinn lente, the 
eternal Ym-iish of the Persian vocabulary, declares that he will be 
content for the time being with the repair or construction of good 
cart roads between the various trading centres and from the sea- 
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ports, with the removal of arbitrary restrictions upi.in commerce, 
and with the assm'ance of security to life and property upon the 
caravan routes. Later on he hopes for the gradual introduction of 
railways, commencing experimentally in the region^ most likely to 
give a mercantile return, and extending by slow degi ees tlirough- 
out the country. The more impetuous nature would like to carry 
Persia by storm, to throw down her walls by trumpet-blast, and 
to open her doorways to the world by a network of railways, 
connecting with those of India. Turkey, and Russia, and trans- 
porting her at a bound into the van of civilised nations. A mean 
may very practically be discovered between the two ideas. The 
Persian Government may reasonably be pressed, or, if it be found 
unwilling, foreign capital may be enlisted, to undertake the proper 
opening up of the natural channels of communication. Did the 
Shah's Government show the least genuine earnestness in the 
matter, there is quite sufficient money in the country, without 
appealing to Europe for a sixpence, to initiate and to carry through 
these by no means costly undertakings. Persians possessed of 
means would be willing enough to invest in their own country, did 
they not feel that it was like throwing money down a I'nnnt. The 
absence, however, of any State guarantee, and the general insecurity 
of property, prevent, and will probably continue to prevent, any 
such employment of native capital on a large scale. Until a better 
regime is inaugurated in the country, the nece>sity of fi.ireigu 
assistance will continue to be felt. 

It is noteworthy that Mes.srs. Andreas and Stolze. after their 
seven years' official or semi-official e.xperience of Persia, concluded 
3it‘ssr, their rt'.tniiu' of the industrial condition of that country 
Andreas by the strongest possible recommendation of such road 
works as I have indicated or described. They said : — 

The caravan tracks are designed only for beasts of burden, and are 
only passable by them with difficulty. Yet there is no doubt that it 
would be possible to discover roads upon which, with comparatively 
little improvement, large two-wheeled carts might pass from the coast 
to tlie mountain terraces and to the plateau proper. It would be of 
great advantage to have the goods remaining in the cait until they 
reach their de.stination, in place of the reckless daily unlading of 
the mules. In the second place, bales of over 75 kilos, have now 
to be transported on litters, and accordingly pay double carriage, 
while packages of more than 250 kilos, have to be hauled along by 



manual labour, with the aid of rollers. On carts, weights up to at 
least 700 kilos, would be transportable. Such an undertaking under 
Europe ui control would be sure of the grandest .success, enlarging, as 
it would, the market range of all the cheaper products at lea.st three- 
fold. The roads would doubtless require iniprovenieut, calling for out- 
lay of capital. But be it remembered how cheaj) labour is in Persia, 
and how the material for road repair i.s everywhere to be had for 
nothing. ' 

I have been surprised, in my studies of works on Persia, to uote 
how small is the attention that has been bestowed by their writers 
Persian Subject of the national education. With the 

education couscious Superiority of a civilised standard, it is simple 
enough to expose and to denounce the abuses of an Oriental system. 
But while complaining of the stupidity of the Persians for not at 
once recognising the beneficent contents of the cornucopia which is 
offered to them by Europe, ought not such critics to go a little 
further, and to examine the foundations of tlie system upon 
which is built up the fabric of national prejudice which it is so easy 
to condemn ? Persian character may be obstinate, or retrograde, or 
perfidious, but, like every other character, it is the product of a 
system ; and if we are to turn our batterie.s upon its walls, had we 
not better ascertain of what material they are made ? I have even 
seen it stated — a rash generalisation from the universal existence of 
education of a sort, without regard to what sort — that the lower 
classes in Persia are the best educated in the East. A more 
grotesque paradox could not, I believe, be uttered. A mere 

ability to read and write the native language, however widespread 
it may be, acquaintance in the higher classes with the Koran or 
the Persian classics, cany with them no adaptation to a different 
life or to liberal propensities. Amid the heroic schemes which a 
hundred miracle-mongers propose for the revivification of thecountrv 
no one seems to think of the schools, or to suggest that better teachers, 
a wider curriculum, different class books, are needed to make the 
next generation other than the present. A familiarity with the wavs 
and standards of civilisation will breed an anxiety for a share in its 
advantages which no amount of diplomatic manipulation can implant. 
If I had any voice iit the so-called regeneration of Persia. I would 
not bring out a company in London, but I would organise a covp 
d'etat in the village schools. 

' Peterrnanus Jfitt?iei!unge/i, 1885. pp. 54-6. 
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Let me. however, describe Persian education such as it is. In 
every town, city, and village in Persia there is some sort of school. 
Primary Ip the Small villages it is often little more than a class 
sdioois iiuilliih in the parish mosque. Here the 

children are taught the Persian equivalent to the three It’s; i.e., 
they are taught the Persian alphabet, the rudiments of arithmetic, 
and a parrot-knowledge of the Koran. By this phrase I mean 
that they learn to read, I should rather say to pronounce, 
the Arabic of the Scriptures, without the slightest inkling as to its 
meaning. Though all arrive at the power of reading the Persian 
alphabet, only a few attain to that of writing it. Hence the pride 
with which anyone who can both read and write passably pre- 
fixes the title mirzn to his name. Among this class primarv 
education is carried a step farther, inasmuch as it will embrace a 
slight knowledge of the national poetry, and an acquaintance with 
the art of rounded phrase and swelling trope, in which the 
Persian imagination loves to expand its infantile wings. But, 
as Dr. Wills says, in the majority of cases ‘ the repeating from 
memory of a few prayers and passages from the Koran, with some 
verses of poetiy, is all that remains to a villager generally of his 
education.’ Elementary education is, however, verv cheap in 
Persia, the fees for attendance amounting only to from one to three 
ijd. to Is. 9d.) per month for each child. 

Thei'e are no higher schools or grammar schools in Persia in 
the English sense of the term. The only form of secondary educa- 
Secondarv masses, and that only to a limited sec- 

educiitiou tion of them, is provided in the miuh'e!^se]is, or relio’ious 
colleges, which are frequented by candidates for the three, learnrd 
professions of the Church, law, a7id medicine. Here the curri- 
culum is one of a peculiarly straitened character, for. as every 
Oriental believes that all human knowledge is summed up in the 
obsolete patchwork of IMohammedan .science, but little outer light 
i- permitted to dawn upon the inquirer's mind. The study of the 
text and commentaries- of the Koran, deeper excursions into Persian 
literature, an absorption of the sterile nonsense that passes for philo- 
sophy in the East, and a respectful attention to the discourses of 
learned men — these are the duties and the results of vindrex^eh 
education. In every town of any size are one or more of these, 
establishments, many of them owning large incomes from endow- 
ments, and containing accommodation for tenfold the number of 
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students that they sustain. The Mini.^ter of Public Tii'truction has 
no authoi’iry ov’er these ctdlesres, and the management of their re- 
venues is frequently almsed by the prie.sthood. 

In the field of education, however, as in other departments, 
the reign of Xasr-ed-Din has not passed without an effort, althongli. 

as in other cases, a curiously one-sided and restricted 
cSiege at effort, to Open to the youth of Persia the benefits of a 
Teheran European education. In the year of his acce.ssion, the 

8hah started at Teheran an institution known as the i\Iadresseh-i- 
Shah, or Royal College, with a European curriculum, and foreig-n 
teachers. The premises are in the precincts of the Ark, and consist 
of a series of low one-storeyed buildings round a court planted as a 
garden. They contain a tolerable library and a concert-hall or 
theatre, where for a time amateur theatricals were given, until 
stopped by the hostility of the mullahs. The preparatory courses 
are in Persian and Arabic, taught by native masters. The higher 
branches comprise the learning of some foreign, language, either 
English, Fi'ench, Russian, or German ; and tuition in mathematics, 
medicine, chemistry, drawing and painting, mineralogy, geography, 
instrumental music, and military science. The latter department, 
which is under two Prussian officers, will more appropriately 
be mentioned in a chapter dealing with the Army. At the time of 
my visit there were eight European teachers in the College, one 
English, three French, three German, and one Pole, Russian being 
taught by an Armenian of Julfa. There were seventy-five pupils 
in the military department, one hundred and forty in the science 
and art departments, and forty new comers. The division in the 
foreign classes was as follows: French, forty-five students; French 
plus drawing, eighty ; Russian, twenty ; English, thirty-seven. I 
visited most of the class-rooms on a working day, and was much 
interested by what I saw. In the French class, the pupils were 
invited to compose a short story in French, upon the nucleus of a 
few given ideas (voyage, cJieval, mal-d-la-tete ') ; to write French 
from dictation, Fmelon’s ‘ Telemaque' being the text-book : and to 
translate from French into Persian. All these tasks they performed 
very creditably. In the geography class, where the maps in use 
have been drawn by Persians frbm English models, a pupil traced 
from memory a very respectable map of Europe upon a blackboard. 
In the drawing-class the models were European studies from the 
nude, classical heads and busts, drawings of Christ, pictures of 
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subjects as various as His Majesty tlie Sliali, Andromeda, and 
Landseer’s ‘ Challenge.’ In the English classes, I also witnessed 
dictation, composition, and translation, elementary illustrated 
school manuals being employed, and the text-books in use being 
‘ Eobinson Crusoe ’ and ■ Baron Munchausen,' the latter of which I 
thought a somewhat dubious selection. I was informed that the 
majority of the pupils show an extraordinary aptitude for mathe- 
matics ; and that in the other deiiartments they ai-e quick and 
receptive, but lazy. The chemistry branch has included the teach- 
ing of photography, and several of the best illustrations in these 
two volumes are from photographs taken by pupils of the Royal 
College. 

I made inquiries about the management and discipline of the 
college, and received the following replies. The institution is state- 
Manag Supported, and costs 30,000 tomans (8, -500/.) per annum,* 
ment and being under the direction of the Mukhber-ed-Dowleh, 
discipline yfinigtej. of Public Instruction. It is open to all. Parents 
are not required to procure any nomination, but only leave from 
the head of the school. The pupils are entered at all ages, usually at 
ten or eleven, and remain for a period of six or seven years. The 
royal endowment, or foundation, consists in the free gift of two 
uniforms, or suits of clothes, annually, summer and winter, daily 
breakfast, a small premium as the reward of passing certain exam- 
inations, a medal on leaving, and sometimes nomination to a post 
in the Civil Service. The hours of work are from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. ; 
but there are frequent holidays for saints' days, and a vacation of 
some months in the summer, the working period not amounting to 
more than six months of the year. I was informed that the boys 
are more often idle than insubordinate. Punishments are assigned 
by the class teacher, but require to be confirmed by the head master. 
They are administered by a band of ferashes kept in attendance, 
and differ considerably from the European pattern. The lowest or 
simplest punishment is that of standing sentry with a shouldered 
gun, which is regarded as derogatory to self-respect. Next in 
order comes the cat-o'-nine-tails upon the back. Finally are ‘ the 
sticks,’ or bastinado, a specified number of which are broken upon 
the soles of the feet. This, I heard, was the only punishment that 
is really feared. 

‘ One of the teachers informed me, with a sigh, that the salaries frequently 
remained for a long time unpaid. 
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There is: also a collesre, noininally on a similar at Tabriz ; 

but, in the absence of tlirect Koval supervision, it i- ill-attended, 
rroviuciil much work is done. At Isfahan a college* was 

colleges opened by the Zil-es-iSultan. under the direction of a 
Persian officer who had jiar^sed the examination of an artillery lieu- 
tenant at Fontainebleau. 

Such is the modest scojje of liberal education that is open to the 
subjects of the Shah. The Koyal College at Teheran is an excellent 
Limited institution in its way, but, standing practically alone, it 
scope jg QQ far too small a scale to have any appreciable effect 
in leavening the lump. It is disappointing to think that, in the 
fortv vears of the Shah’s reign, more progress has not been made, 
and that, while the crumbs of European knowledge are dispensed 
to the few, the old. stale loaves of IMu.ssulman lore are still thought 
food enough and to spare for the many. 

Of the religion of Persia, of the precepts of the creed of Islam, 
and of the differences, ceremonial, practical, and dogmatic, between 
Religious tlie Shiah and the Sunni persuasions, I purposely say 
questions nothing ill this book. There are few writers on Persia 
who have not entertained their readers with disquisitions on the 
subject, and those wlio are desirous of the rudiments of information 
thereupon may confidently be refeired to the pages of a score of 
writers infinitely better qualified to handle tlie matter than I. 
There are, however, three questions, closely connected with the state 
of religious feeling in Persia and possessing a peculiar interest for 
foreigners, upon which the majority of authors have either been 
silent or. at least, inadequate, and which, in a work dealing with 
contemporary thought and action, require to be mentioned. These 
are the present condition of the Babi movement, the attitude of 
Persia towards Christian missionary enterprise, and the state of 
religious toleration towards other non-iloslem persuasions. In 
each of these cases some clue may be found to the interpretation of 
modern Persian life, some straw to show which way the wind is 
setting in Iran. 

Both about the history and the dogma of the Babi movement 
great confusion and much error have prevailed among European, 
The Babi especially English, ^initers, of whom Binning and 

movement Markham, for instance, have gone conspicuouslv astrav. 
The early history of a schism, particularh* if visited with prompt 
persecution, is apt to become involved in mystery and to suffer 
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serious perversion, in proportioji as the current verdict is derived 
from the prejudices of the arraigned, but dominant, creed. Upon 
l)Oth aspects of tlie question, however, much light ha:? been thrown 
by the researclies and writings of iNIr. E. G-. Browne, a stud}^ of 
whose admirable essays, together witli the writings of the Comte de 
Gobineau and others,' will enable any reader to form a coherent 
impression of the development and character of this remarkable 
heresy in the Mohammedan church. I shall consign to a foot- 
note a summary of the early history of the schism,- and shall then 

' I have compiled the following bibliography of Babi^m, Lady Shell, 
GUmj/sesof Life. ,fc., caps, -xi., xviii. : Comte de Gobineau, Iteligionset Philosophies 
/Ions I Asie Ceutrale ; R. G. Watson, History of Persia, caps, si., siii. ; time. C. 
Serena, Homines et Chases en Perse, caps.iv., v., vi.. vii. ; ilirza Kazim Beg, Journal 
Asiatiyiie, 1866; C. Huart, ibi/l. 1887: Dorn, Pull, de I'Acad. Imp. de St. -Pet., 
1SG4-5 ; F. Pillon, L' Annie Philosophique, 1869 ; Ethe, Essays und Studien, 1872 ; 
Baron V. Rosen, Coll, de I'In.st. Or. de St. -Pet. (Les Manuscrits Arabes, 1877 ; 
Les Manuscrits Persans, 1886); A. von Kremer, Herrschenden Tdeen des Islam s •, 
E, G. Browne, Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society, art. vi. and xii.. 1889; and 
tlie works of Benjamin (cap. xii.), Dieulafoy (pp. 77-81), and Binder. 

- Mirza Ali Mahommed, the B:ib. was the son of a grocer of Shiraz, and was 
boi'n in the year 1819 or 1820. From early years he was aildicted to metaphysics 
and theology, and, being sent by his father to manage his business at Bushire, 
soon started upon the pilgrimage to Mecca, on his leturn from which he became 
a pupil of Haji Sieyid Kazim at Kerbela. Upon the deatli of the latter, he returned 
to Bu.shire, where he presently announced his pretensions to the leadership of the 
sect formed by his master, and was accepted as a prophet by Mullah Husein of 
Biishrawieh, w'ho became one of his most zealous di-ciples. The date of his Zuhur 
or manifestation was May 23, 1811. ,-U Bushire he continued to preach in the 

niosques and public places, attacking the mullahs, and. in defence of his claims to 
miraculous pmvers, exposing himself barelio.aded to the rays of the noontide sun. 
He now assumed the title of the Pah. or gate, through whom knowledge of tlie 
Twelfth Imam Mahdi could alone be attained. His i)retensions undoubtedly 
became more extravagant as time proceeded, and he successively announced him- 
self as the Mahdi, as a re-incarnation of the Prophet, and as a Revelation or In- 
carnation of God himself. His disciples now carried his faith, w-ith a missionary 
energy that scorned persecution, far and wide through Iran. Thev were iiu- 
jirisoncfl, proscribed, tortured, bunted, and slain. Foremost among their numbiu" 
were Mullah Husein, before mentioned, and Mullah Mohammed .Hi of Barfurush, 
who, at the head of a band of devoted followers, sustained a protracted siege 
ugaiii't the .'shahs troops in Mazanderan, until they' were at length exterminated 
in 1849. Beauty and the female sex also lent their consecration to the new creed, 
and the heroism of the lovely but ill-fated poetess of Kazvin, Zerin Taj (Crown 
of Gold), or Kurrat-el-.4in (Sohace of the Eyes), who, throwing off the veil, carried 
the missionary torch far and wide, is one of the most affecting episodes in modern 
history. Meanwhile the Bab had himself been arrested, examined, and thrown 
into prison at Shiraz in 1845. He escaped to Isfahan, where he was at first well 
received by tlie Motemed-ed-Dowleh. Manucheher Khan, in 1846, but soon found 
liimself again in prison, from which he never again emerged. Of the remaining 
VOL. I. K K 
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proceed to give the latest infoniiatiun as to its present foothold and 
probable future. 

The Babi movement may be divided into three epochs — the 
period of formation and persecution, the temporary recoil, and the 
Later de- Subsequent internal schism, with its consequences. After 
veiopments gayag,. outbreak — which has been mO't unfairly 

mistaken for a revolutionary and anarchical conspiracy — had been 
drowned in blood, the Babis shifted their headquarters to Baghdad, 
where Mirza Yahia. known as Hazret-i-Ezel — i.e. His Highness the 
Eternal — -was recognised as the Khalifa, or successor of the Bab, 
his chief subordinate being his half-brother, IMirza Husein Ali of 
Mazanderan, known as Beha, who during this period nrote the 
Ikan or argumentative demonstration of the truth of the Babi 
doctrine. After a ten years’ sojourn (18-5o-Go) at Baghdad, the 
Babis were removed by the Turkish Government, first to Gonstanti- 
nople, and afterwards to Adrianople. It was while at the latter 
place that, in 1800, Beha renounced his allegiance to lii-; step- 
brother, and claimed himself t(.) be ‘He whom God shall manifest' — 
i.e. the Mahdi, or veritable incarnation, whom the Bab had foretold, 
and who superseded all other manifestations. A bloody dis.sension 
at once arose between the followers of the two prophets, which was 
only superficially healed by the despatch of Btdia to Acre and of 
the Hazret-i-Ezel to Cyprus, where the two have ever since re- 
mained, each claiming the sole headship of the Babi Church. Beha, 

three }’ears of hi.s life, the greater part was spent in conlinemont at ilaku and 
Cherik in Azerbaijan ; and on July h, 1860, he was led out with a disciple, and ,.hot 
in the citadel of Tabriz. How at the first volley he escaped unhurt, and disap- 
peared, but, taking the wrong direction, wa.s recaptured and killed, ii, well known 
Had he evaded recapture on this occasion, there can be little doubt but that 
Xasr-ed-Din Shah would not now be upon the throne of Per-ia, and that Babism 
would be the religion of the land. While in prison, the Bab composed the volu- 
minou.s works, the principal of which was the Beyan, that embody lus doctrine- 
and beliefs. In the same year occurred the temfic siege and slaughter of Babis 
at Zinjan, where rvomen and children fought in the street.s like fiends against the 
Royal troops, and the execution of seven leading sectaries, since known as the 
seven Wartyrs, at Teheran. Babi rebellions occurred at Tezdand el-ewhere and 
were put down with horrible cruelty, and an attempt w-as made upon the life of 
the Amir-i-Sizam. Finally, in August 1852, an attempt was made bv four Babis 
to assassinate the Shah while out riding near Teheran. The inquisition and ap- 
palling tortures that succeeded have been alluded to elsewhere. Since that time 
there has been no formal outbreak of Babi hostility or revenge, and the persecution 
of the ruling powers has been only intermittently revived. But sanguis mar- 
tgrum semen EcclesUe, and the massacres of those five years have mven Babism a 
vitality which no other impulse could have secured. 
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however, lias a great superiority ; for wherea.s his rival has never 
pretended to be more than the successor and vicegerent of the Bah, 
Bella claims to have altogether supei'seded the Bah. who is now no 
more than a martyr John the Baptist to a suhseqiieiit Messiah, 
and whose scriptures are of inferior holiness to the revelations that 
come from Acre. Of these the principal is the Lawh-i-Akdas, or 
most holy Tablet, which is an enunciation of the precepts of Bahisin 
as revised and remodelled by Beha. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that the Behais have rapidly outnumbered the 
Ezelis, and are now believed to comprise nineteen twentieths of the 
Babi persuasion. The rival prophets still survive, he of Acre being 
an old man of seventy-six years of age, while his younger brother 
of Cyprus is only sixty-three and is in receipt of a pension from 
the British (ioverniiient. Though the movement is still popularly 
known as the Babi movement, the followei’S of neither leader now 
acknowledge the name. They are the Mahr-el-Beha, or the 3Iahr- 
el-Beyan, according as they subscribe to Beha or to the scriptures 
of the original Bab. Even the latter is no longer known by that 
title, but is designated Hazret-i-Ala. His Highness the Supreme. 

It will thus be seen that, in its external organisation, Babism 
has undergone great and radical changes .since it first appeared as 
^lodern ^ proselytising force half a century ago. These changes, 

prose- however, have in no wise impaired, but appear, on the 

contrary, to have stimulated its propaganda, which has 
advanced with a rapidity inexplicable to those who can only see 
therein a crude form of i)oliticaI or even of metaphysical fermenta- 
tion. The lowest estimate places the present number of Babis in 
Persia at half a million. I am disposed to think, from conversations 
with persons well qualified to judge, that the total is nearer one 
million. They are to be found in every walk of life, from the 
ministers and nobles of the Court to the scavenger or the groom, 
not the least arena of their activity being the Mussulman priest- 
hood itself. It will have been noticed that the movement was 
initiated bv sei/ids, liajis, and widla/as — i.e. persons who. either by 
descent, from pious inclination, or by profession, were intimately 
concerned with the Mohammedan creed ; and it is among even the 
professed votaries of the faith that they continue to make their 
converts. Manv Babis are well known to be such, but, as long as 
thev walk circumspectly, are free from intrusion or persecution. 
In the poorer walks of life the fact is, as a rule, concealed for fear 

K K 2 
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of giving an excuse for the superstitious rancour of Mipenors. 
(^)uite recently the Babis ha%'e had great success in tlie camp of 
ajiother eneniv, having secured many proselytes among the -lewish 
populations of the Persian towns. I hear that during tlie past 
year they are reported to have made 150 Jewish converts in 
Teheran. 100 in Hamadan. 50 in Kashan, and 75 per cent, of the 
-Jews at dulpaigan. 

For a long time after the terrible events of 1850-52. Babism 
dared not lift its head in Persia, and the zeal of even a triumphant 
priesthood found no victims.' Latterly, as tlie wide- 
Peiseeution influence of the heresy has become more manithst, 

there have been spasmodic outbreaks of fury on the part of the 
sacerdotal hierarchy employing the civil governors as their tools, 
and occasional acts of barbarity that recall an earlier time. In 
1878 occurred the brutal and unprovoked murder of two eminent 
merchants of Isfahan, at the instance of the Plema. or pilestly 
Council of that city.- The two victims, whose names were Haji 
Jlirza Hasan and Haji Jlirza Husein, have been i-enamed by 
the Babis, Sultan-es-Shahada. or King of Martyrs, and Jfahbidt- 
es-Shahada, or Beloved of Martyrs; and their naked graves in 
the cemetery have become places of pilgiiinage wheie many a 
tear is shed over the fate of the ‘ Martyrs of Isfahan.' In 1888 a 
I'espectable elderly man. named Mirza Agha Ashraf of Aliadeh. 
was put to death in Isfahan by the Zil-es-Sultan. and his body 
mutilated and burnt, because, being suspected of Babism. he 
declined publicly to curse the Bab. Just before my visit to 
Persia in 1889. a Babi persecution had broken out at Xejefabad 
and Selideh. two towns or groups of villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Isfahan, where the Babis ha%'e always been very strong. 
Large numbers of the unhappy sectaries were expelled from 
their homes by the mujtoJiech, and came wandering to Isfahan, 
seekina: redress, and taking sanctuary in the stable of the Zil. 
Some fled to Teheran, but were sent back by the Shah. As for 
the Zil, in his weakened position, he was .so powerless in the hands 
of the 'iiinllahs, that small mercy could be expected from him. At 

' Tlie messenger, however, who bore a letter from Bella to the Sliah in 1869 — 
me of a series addre.-.seil by the prophet to the crowned liead.s of Europe and 
Asia— received tlie penalty of his ra-h presumption by being branded to death 
with red-hot bricks. 

- T7f7e E. Stack, SU- Months in Persia, vol. ii. p. 29 : and C. J Wills, In the 
land, rtc. pp. I.'i4-l.j6 
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lentil, as some of the miserable fugitives reapproaclied their homes, 
they were met by a crowd headed by the Imam Jama, or Chief 
Priest of Sehdeh. ‘ Kill these renegades,' shouted he. • Who 
is the Shah ? We know no Shah ! Erase them from the 
earth ! ’ The poor Babis were at once attacked, several were 
killed or wounded, and one captive was smeared with petroleum 
and burnt alive. It is these little incidents, protruding from time 
to time their ugly features, that prove Persia to be not as yet 
quite redeemed, and that somewhat stagger the tail-talkers about 
Iranian civilisation. 

If one conclusion more than another has been forced upon our 
notice by the retrospect in which I have indulged, it is that a 
^ sublime and unmurmuring devotion has been inculcated 

by this new faith, whatever it be. There is, I believe, 
but one instance of a Babi having recanted under pressure or 
menace of sufl'ering. and he reverted to the faith and was executed 
within two years. Tales of magnificent heroism illumine the blood- 
stained pages of Babi history. Ignorant and unlettered as many 
of its votaries are. and have been, they are yet prepni’ed to die for 
their religion, and the tires of Smithfield did not kindle a nobler 
courage than has met and defied the more refined torture-mongers 
of Teheran. Of no small account, then, musr be the tenets of a 
creed that can awaken in its followers so rare and beautiful a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. 

From the facts that Babism in its earliest years found itself in 
conflict with the civil powers, and that an attempt was made bv 
, Babis upon the life of the Shah, it has been wronsj-lv in- 

Not a ^ . 'r ‘ 

political ferred that the movement was political in origin and 

movement character. It does not appear from a study 

of the writings either of the Bab or his successors, that there is any 
foundation for such a suspicion. The persecution of the govern- 
ment very early drove the adherents of the new creed into an 
attitude of rebellion ; and in the exasperation produced by the 
strusrgle, and by the ferocious brutality with which the rights of 
conquest were exercised by the victors, it was not surprising if 
fanatical hands were found ready to strike the sovereign down. At 
the present time the Babis are equally loyal with any other subjects 
of the Crown. Nor does there appear to be any greater justice in 
the charges of socialism, communism, and immorality, tiiathave 
freely been levelled at the youthful persuasion. Certainly no such 
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idea as cominuiiisni in tli<? European sense, i.e., a toreible redisfri- 
Imtiou of property, or as socialism in the nineteentli century sense, 
i.e.. the defeat of capital by labour, ever entered the brain of the Bab 
or his disciples. The only communism known to and rei onimended 
by him was that of the Xew Testament and the eaidy t'lirisrian 
Church, viz., tlie sharing of goods in ctunnion by niembei s of the 
faith, and the exercise of alms-giving, and an ample charity. The 
charge of immorality seems to have aidsen partly from rlie malig- 
nant inventions of opponents, partly from the much greater freedom 
claimed for women by the Bab. which in the Oriental mind is 
scarcely dissociable from profligacy of conduct. 

Babism is, in reality, a religious movement whose ju'imary 
object is a revolt against the tyranny and fanaticism of the Koiaii. 
Religious against the growing laxity of jMussuhnan practice, 

tenets sucli. it represents what, in our terminology, would be 

described as an effort after freedom of thought and ]iiirity of ob- 
servance. Foremost among the objects that if inculcates is the 
euiauciputiou of women, an idea whicli it seems to have dmaved. in 
common with many others, from the Christian doctrine. The Bab 
and Beha in rlieir writing' have enjoined the diMi>e of flie veil, 
the abolition of divorce, polygamy, and concubinage, in ot her word-, 
of the harem, and gi’eater liberty fit action foi‘ the female sex. 
Tliey recommend a sy>tt‘m of poor-law relief, but declare war 
against mendicancy. A' regards tin* corrupt practices of the 
modern Mussulman, tlie Bah forbade smoking, and condemned the 
hilian. TVine-drinking is permitted in moderation by Belia, but 
is interdicted to the Ezelis. Against the profligate impor-ture of 
the ordinary mvllah’x life, both inveigh with acrimonv. Broadlv 
regarded. Babism may be defined as a creed of charitv, and almost 
of common humanity. Brotherly love, kindness to children, 
courtesy combined with dignity, sociability, hospitalitv. freedom 
from bigotry, friendliness even to Christians, are included in its 
tenets. That every Babi recognises or observes these precepts 
would be a foolish assertion ; but let a prophet, if his gri-,pel be in 
question, be judged by his own preaching. 

Only secondarily does Babism present a constructive bodv of 
doctrine, which, it may safely be averred, not one tenth of its 
votaries either understand or could explain. The somewhat mvstic 
and speculative character of the Persian is easily attracted by a pan- 
theistic conception of the Deity, by which all creatif)n is regarded as 
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ail emanation from that source, into which it will ultimately again be 
resolved. According to the Babi view, God is not a person, as in 
the Bible or in the Koran, but a spiritual essence, perpetually 
coiiiinunicating and reproducing itself. Man is compounded of 
this essence, subject to the detileinents of the flesh, but by reason 
of his origin is essentially divine. To whatever extent the average 
Babi has imbibed or holds these doctrines, he appears to have 
absolutelv cut himself adrift from Mohammed and the Koran. He 
lielieves in the divinity of Beha, and, it may be added, of Christ, as 
several incarnations of the Deity ; and his scriptures may be de- 
scribed as a curious amalgam of the Bible, Sufiism, and the Koran. 
Mr. Browne thinks it an error to credit the Babis with a belief in 
the transmiofration of souls. 

Among other pi’operties claimed or observances pursued by the 
Babis. may be mentioned the gift of clairvoynnce. or foresight, of 
Observ- which instances are related that appertain to the miracu- 
lous. They have also a peculiar sort of handwriting, 
very little in vogue, a seal with a peculiar device, a particular 
form of salutation, and an elaborate burial service. 

If Babism continues to grow at its present rate of progression, 
a time may conceivably come when it will oust ^lohammedanism 
Future o£ ftoui the field in Persia. This. I think, it would be un- 
Bubism likely to do. did it appear upon the ground under the 

fla" of a hostile faith. But since its recruits are won from the 
Ijest soldiers of tlie garrison whom it is attacking, tliere is greater 
reason to believe that it may ultimately prevail. To those who 
know anything of the Persian character, so extraordinarily sus- 
ceptible of religious intinences as it is, it will be obvious to how 
manv classes in that country the new creed makes successful 
appeal. The Sufis, or mystic>, have long held that there must 
always be a Pir. or Pro]fliet. visible in the flesh, and are very 
easilv absorbed into the Babi fold. Even the orthodox Mussulman, 
whose mind's eye has ever been turned in eager anticipation upon 
the vanished Imam, is amenable to the cogent reasoning, by which 
it is sought to prove that either the Bab. or Beha. is the Mahdi, 
according to all the predictions of the Koran and the traditions. 
The pure and suffering life of the Bab, his ignominious death, the 
heroism and martyrdom of his followers, will appeal to many others 
who can find no similar phenomena in the contemporaneous records 
of Islam. Finally, all those who secretly rebel against the tyranny 
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(if (ild-fasliioiied riupei>tition. are inspired by a ttnicliing widely 
alone among Oriental lieresies. .-'eems to be imbued with idea;- of 
iimelioratiun and prr)gre>'^. How f:ir tlie gentler and more .'imiable 
tispects of Babirin wfmld prevail if that faith ever found itxdf in 
the ascendant, it is more hazardous to predict. I iiicliiii* to think 
that the • old man ' would still be found unregenerate ; and tluit, even 
if such an issue could be described as a victory for ei\ ili'arion. it 
would not, as some have fondly imagined, be synonvitioU' with an 
(jvei'ture to Christianity. 

There are some who hold different opinions, and who see in the 
increasing popularity of the Babi movement, in the wide-sjiread 
Persia as though secret revolt against the authority of the Koran, 
Christian prevalent tendency in Persia towards sjiecula- 

missions tive incptiry and e.vtreme latitude of religious opinion, a 
favourable opening for the proselytising zeal of the Protestant 
Church. Persia has even been described as the most hopeful 
among the fields of missionary labour in the East, 'Wliile con- 
scious of the valuable woi-k that has been ajul is IxdTitr done bv 
the representatives of English, French, and American IVIissioii 
societies in that country, by the spread of education. In- tlie display 
of charity, by the free gift of medical assistance, by the force (if 
example, and while in no way sngge.sting that tlu^se pious 
labours slujuld be slackened. I am unable, from .such knowledn-e as 
I possess, to participate in so sanguine a foreca>t of the future. 
Before I give my reasons for this opinion, let me cast an eve in 
brief retrospect over the history of Cln-istian effort in Iran. 

If Mr. Thoma.ss suggested translation of the Hajiahad Inscrip- 
tion be correct, it may even be that a Christian king sat upon 
History of throne of Persia, in the person of the remwned 

tiaiirty Shapur I., as early as 241-272 a.d. But it would he 
unwise to speak with any confidence of this hypothesis.' 
The second Chosroes or Parviz (a.p. 591-028), the last ereat sove- 
reign of the same dynasty, seems for a time to have professed a 
dubious sort of Christianity, which he picked up while in exile with 
the Piomans. He worshipped the Virgin, prayed to saints and 
martyrs, and adopted St. Sergius a.s his own patron saiut. He 

‘ Vide his Early tlassanian Inscriptiims, pp. 7.3-101. where he read« the name of 
Jesus in the epigraph, So great a scholar, however, as Dr. Hartin Haug finds no 
such reference at all, and interprets the in.-icription as referring to an untuccessful 
bowshot on the part of the King {Essays mi the Sacred Lanyuaye etc. of the Parsees^ 
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also niairied a Christian, the far-famed Sira or Shirin. Similar 
suspicions have been entertained of the enlightened Mongol 
prince, Abaka Khan, the son of Hulaku Khan, and great-grandson 
of Jenghiz Khan, who married the daughter of the Greek 
Plmperor Michael Palaxilogos. and is believed to have embraced 
the Christian faith. It is certain in any case that the Gospels 
were first translated into the Persian tongue a few years after his 
death, in 1282 a.d. ; and a Persian MS. version of the Four Evan- 
gelists is in existence, dated lol l.* A later version was published 
in London in 1652—7 (edited by Pierson), from a collation of thr ee 
MSS. supposed to have been made from the Greek. Shah Abbas 
liked to delude the missionaries at Isfahan into thinking that he 
was a Christian, and is said once actually to have gone through the 
ceremony of baptism ; whereupon tracts were issued by the de- 
lighted Friars, ascribing his victories over the Turks to this con- 
version. In the succeeding century Nadir Shah, in a freak of anti- 
religious intolerance, ordered the four Gospels to be ti-anslated into 
Persian, after which, before an audience of priests, rabbi>. and 
mullahs, he made fun of the doctrines presented in what was a 
ludicrously inaccurate version. The first Protestant missionaiy to 
Persia was the famous Henry iMartyn. who, in the year 1811, went 
out to Shiraz.- This remarkable man, who impressed everyone by 
his simplicity and godliness of character, created an effect in the 
short space of a year (for he died at Tokat in Asiatic Turkej- in 
October 1812), that was as much to be attributed to the charm 
of his personality as to the character of his mission. Known as 
■ the enlightened infidel.’ he spenf his time in translating the New 
Testament into Persian, in preaching Christ, and in publicly con- 
futing the doctrines of Islam, a written refutation of which from 
his pen was sent to Kerbela, to be answered by the learned Moham- 
medan divines of that sacred city. An anonymous writer in the 
‘Asiatic Journal’ of March 1830 quoted the words of a Persian 
mullah named Mohammed Rahim, alleged to have been converted 
to Christianity by Martyn : — 

In the year of the Hejira 1223, there came to this city (Shiraz) an 
Englishman, who taught the religion of Christ with a boldness hitherto 

' This was first printed in tlie London Polyglot by Bishop tValton. 

- Tide Journals and Zellers of the See. Henry Martyn, edited by Eev. 
S. Wilberforce (London, 1821, 1839) ; and a Memoir of the same, by Eev. J. Sargent 
(1828, 1837). 
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unparalleled in Persia, in the midst of much scorn and ill-treatment from 
the muUiihti as well as the rabble. He was a beardless youth and evi- 
dently enfeebled by disease. He dwelt amongst us for more than a year. 
His extreme forbearance towards the violence of his opponents, the 
calm yet convincing manner in which he expounded the fallacies and 
sophistries by which he was assailed (for he spoke Persian excellently) 
gradually inclined me to listen to his arguments, to inquire dispassion- 
ately into the subject of them, and finally to read a tract which he 
had written in reply to a ‘Defence of Islam’ by our chief mullahs. 
The result of my examination was a conviction that the young dis- 
putant was right. 

Binning, in 1850, made inquirie.s as to the alleged convert at 
Shiraz, but finding no trace of him, said, ‘ it is probable that the 
account is a ficticm ; ' a conclusion wliich, considering the lapse of 
time — forty years — between the incident and the inquiry, and in 
spite of my own view's upon converts from I.slam. it seems to me 
far from fair to adopt. Martyn liaving died, the ne.xt comer, in 
1829. was Mr. Groves, who, liowever. soon gravitated from Persia 
to Baghdad. Some Germans, named Dietrich, Zarendja. and Haas, 
opened Christian schools at about the same time in Shisheli and 
Tabriz. In 1838 the Rev. IV. Glen arrived in Persia, and even- 
tually completed a revised edition <.>f the New Testament transla- 
tion of Martyn. having ali’eady spent three years in translating the 
Old Testament at Astrakhan. In the same period the Frenchman. 
Eugene Bore, created much excitement and uproar by his preach- 
ing in Isfahan. I shall, in my chapter upon the North-West 
Provinces, narrate the foundation of the American, the French, and 
the English ^Missions to the Nestorians of Urumiah and the border 
districts of Azerbaijan, and the extension of branches of the tirst- 
named mission to Teheran (1 872), Tabriz (1873), Hamadan (1881). 
Resht (1883). In a later chapter I shall mention the tloui-ishing 
C'hui’ch of England Mission, established by the Rev, Dr. Bruce 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society in -Tulfa, the 
suburb of Isfahan. I am here concerned rather to discuss the 
attitude of the Persian Government towards Christian missions in 
general, and the success or the reverse that attends the missionarv 
propaganda among the Persian Mohammedans. 

The Persian Government must be credited on the whole w'ith a 
liberal and conciliatory policy towards the Christian elements 
among it< population. As I have said, the Ne>torians have few 
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real grievances of wliicli to complain, and the same may be said 
of the Armenians, thougli both may have to submit to the stigma 
Reii^nous of social inferiority in the middle and lower grades of life. 
Ubertyin Xo objection is raised by the Government to the settle- 
ment of missionaries, or building of schools, chapels, and 
dispensaries in the country ; to the free circulation of the Christian 
scriptures, or to the distribution of Christian books. The latter 
are even printed and 25Rblished by Mohammedan printers at 
TV'hei'an. In these res^aects the Persian Government sustains the 
honourable traditions of the Sefavi monarchy, under whose rule 
there were houses belonging to the four orders of Catholic Friars 
at Isfahan. But the attitude of the Government is not alwavs the 
same thing as the attitude of individual governors ; and the 
security and freedom enjoyed by the Christian missionaries depend 
very much on the character of the latter. The Zil-es-Sultan, for 
instance, does not regard with a very friendly eye Dr. Bruce's 
establishment at Julfa. The i>rotection. however, that is extended 
to missionaries by the ministei's of their nationalities at Teheran is 
an effective guarantee against positive injustice, and, on tlie whole, 
the Christian missions have very little to complain of in Persia. 

They must, of course, reckon uixm the active hostility of the 
iiinUii]i!t ; and there was, at the time of my visit, a prominent Seyid 
Smirce of i’"* Isfahan who distinguished himself by the bitterness 
luistiiity qi’ fanatical antagonism, and did all in his jtower to 
provoke anti-Christian violence.' These Seyids, or descendants of 
the Projihet, are an intolerable nuisance to the country, deducing 
from their alleged descent aiul from the jirerogative of the green 
turban, the right to an independence and insolence of bearing from 
which their countrymen, no less than foreigners, are made to 
suffer. In Persia, however, not the least of the obstacles with 
which Christian communities are confronted arise from their own 
sectarian differences ; and the ^lussulnians are perfectly entitled 
to scoff at those who invite them to enter a flock the differ- 
ent members of which love each other so bitterly. Protestants 
scjuabble with Roman Catholics. Presbyterians with Episcopalians, 
tlie Protestant Xestorians look with no very friendly eye niton the 


‘ In May of last yt-ar. another of these firebrands, Haji Seyid Ali Akbar, raised 
a lU.'turbance by preaching against the Christians in Shiraz, and was forcibly 
expelled freia that eitv, several lives being lost in the not that ensued, but the 
(buenunem behavinu with commendable firmness. 
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Nestorians proper, and tliese. again, are not on the most liarinonidus 
terms with the Chaldieans. or Catholic Xestorians, The Armenians 
<taze askance upon tlie T nited (or Catholic) Armenians, and bnth 
unite in retarding the work ot the Protestant missions, i inall v, 
the hostility of the Jews may. as a rule, he reckoned upon. In the 
various countries of the Past in which I have tra%'elled, from Syi'i.i 
to Japan, I have been struck by the strange and. to my mind, 
sorrowful phenomenon, of missionary bands waging the noblest 
warfares under the banner of the King of Peace with fratiicidal 
weapons in their hands. 

And now, with regard to the practical results of all this excel- 
lent. if not always harmonious, enterprise. In my I’emarks upon 
Practical Nestorian Christians I shall show that the mission- 

results aries have there performed, and continue to perform, a 
highly meritorious work. The same may be said of Dr. Bruce's 
labour among the Armenians at Julfa. But, after all. the temper 
of mission work is propagandist, and the zealous missionary is ill- 
satisfied unless he is adding to the fold as well as confirming its 
existing members. If, then, the criterion of missionary enterprise 
in Persia be the number of converts it has made from Islam. I do 
not hesitate to say that the prodigious expenditure of money, of 
honest effort, and of sacrificing toil that has been showered upon 
that country has met with a wholly inadecpiate return. Young 
Mohammedans have sometimes been baptised by Christian mis- 
sionaries. But this must not too readily be confounded witJi 
conversion, since the bulk of the newcomers relapse into the 
faith of their fathers ; and I question if. since the day when 
Henry Martyn set foot in Shiraz up till the present moment, 
half a dozen Persian Mohammedans have genuinely embraced 
the Christian creed.* I have myself often inquired for, but have 
never seen, a converted Mussulman, (I exclude, of course, those 
derelicts or orphans of Mussulman parents who are brought up 
from childhood in Christian schools). Kor am I surprised at evim 
the most complete demonstration of failure. Putting aside the 

' Canon Isaac Taylor, in his well-known article, entitled • The Great Ilissionai r 
Failure," in the Fortnightly IterieK of 1888, said of Persia : ■ In Persia, we are toiil 
that a great and wondrous door has been opened for the Gospel " ; but no cmi- 
verts are mentioned, and the door seems to consist of a Persian who reads t!ie 
Bible, which is one of his own sacred hooks. Ihave several correspondents ameiir' 
the Persian Moslems, and they continually quote the Bible, with which they seem 
to be almost as familiar as with the Koran.' 
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docrmatic assumptions of Christianity (e.g. the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ), which ai'e so repugnant to the 
iMoliammedan conception of the unity of God, we cannot regard 
tlii^ reluctance of a ^[ussnlman to desert his faith with much 
astonisliment when we remember tliat tlie penalty for such an act 
is death. The chances of conversion are remote indeed so Ions: 
as the body as well as the soul of the coiiv'ert is thrown into the 
'cales. 

But personal apprehensions, though an important, are not the 
deciding factor in the situation. It is against the impregnable 
rock-wall of Islam, as a system embracing every sphere, 
strength and duty, and act of life, tliat the waves of missionary 
(if Islam etfQi.i Peat afid buffet in vain. Marvellously adapted 
alike to the climate, character, and occupations of those countries 
upon which it has laid its adamantine grip, Islam holds its votary 
in complete thrall from the cradle to the grave. To him. it is not 
only religion, it is government, philosophy, and science as well. 
The Mohammedan conception is not so much that of a state church 
as, if the phrase may be permitted, of a church state. The under- 
girders with which society itself is warped round are not of civil, 
but of ecclesiastical, fabrication ; and, wrapped in this superb, if 
paralysing, creed, the i^[us^ulman lives in contented surrender of 
all volition. de('ms it his highest duty to worship God and to 
compel, or. where impossible, to depise those who do not worship 
Him ill the spirit, and then dies in sure and certain hope of Para- 
dir-e. So long as this all-compelling, all-absorbing code of life 
holds an Eastern people in its embrace, determining every duty and 
regulating every act of existence, and finally meting out ati assured 
'ulvation. missionary treasure and missionary self-denial will largely 
bi- spent in vain. Indeed, an active propaganda is, in my judgment, 
the worst of policies that a Christian mission in a bigoted Iilussul- 
man countrv can adopt, and the very tolerance with which I have 
credited the Persian government is in large measure due to the 
jirudent abstention of the Chri'tian missionaries from avowed prose- 
Ivtism. Their work and their ultimate reward lie rather in the 
secular and phvsical than in the spiritual aspect of missionary 
enterprise. By schools, by charity, and still more by the free gift 
of medical aid. they slowly, but surely, make some impression 
upon the hearts of the unregenerate mass, and some day, when they 
have lieen long dead and forgotten, their justification may come. 
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Finally, let me >peak of the attitude of the I’er-iau Govern- 
ment towards the Jews. Five years ago the number of Jew' in 
The .Jew- JVr^ia was conjecturally returned a- 10. (KM) ; butlincline 
in Persi.i Opinion that this total is below the mark. I have,- 

indeed, been supplied with a table in which their total cen-'U' is 
fixed at G-j. 0(K3, but this appears to be a griess exaggeration. 'I'he 
c-hief centres of Jewish residence are Teheran (-1.000). Hamadaii 
(2,000), Isfahan (d,700), Sliiraz (d,U0(3). Urumiah. lie.-hed, Iva-han, 
Saveh. Kermaiishah, and Bushire. 

As a community, the Persian Jews are sunk in great poverty 
and ignorance. They have no school- of their own, except in the 
Backward Synagogues, where they are only taught to repeat their 
condition prayers, which the inajoilty do not understand. Kxcejit 
in Teheran. Hamadan, Kashan. Khonsar, and Gulpaitran onlv 
Hebrew is taught, and not Persian. Such a.s can read or write the 
language of the country have studied it privately. In liainadan, 
about a hundred young men receive tuition in the sdiool of the 
American Mi-sion ; in Teheran, about fifteen study foi’eign lan- 
guages under -iinilar auspices. In Isfahan, a conveited Jew of 
Telieran. Mirza Nurullah byname, who has been educated in Fno- 
laud, has recently -tailed a schtiol. where lie instructs about tweiitv 
young men in Hebrew. Persian, and English. 

Throughout the Mussidman countries of the East these inihappv 
people have been subjected to the persecution which cu-tom has 
Bisibnitie^ taught themselves, as wtdl as the world, to regard as their 
luid perse- normal lot. Usually compelled to live apart in a Ghetto, or 
cution separate quarter of the towns, they have from time im- 
memorial suffered from disabilities of occupation, dress, and habits 
which have marked them out as .-ocial pariahs from their fellow 
creatures. The majority of Jew.- in Persia are engaged in trade, 
in jewellery, in wine and opium manufacture, as musicians, dancers, 
scavengers, pedlars, and in other professions to which is attached 
no great respect. They rarely attain to a leading mercantile posi- 
tion. In Isfahan, where there are said to be 3,700, and where tliev 


occupy a relatively better status than elsewhere in Persia, thev are 
not permitted to wear the hAiih or Persian head-dress, to liave 
shops in the bazaar, to build the walls of their houses a- hioh a- a 
Moslem neighbour’s, or to ride in the street-. In Telieran and 
Kashan they are also to be found in large numbers and enjovino- 
a fair position. In Shiraz they are very badly off. At Budiire 
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they are prosperonr^ and free from persecution. As soon, however, 
as any outburst of bigotry takes place in Persia or elsewhere, the 
Jews are apt to be the first victims. Every man's hand is then 
against them ; and woe betide the luckless Hebrew who is the hrst 
to encounter a Persian street mob. I have already related the 
circumstances of the forced conversion fifty years ago of the Jews 
in Heshed. During the absence of the Shah in Europe in 1883, a 
fanatical disturbance took place in Shiraz and Isfahan, largely 
instigated by the clerical firebrand, Sheikh Agha Xejefi, whom I 
have mentioned, in the course of which a Jew was killed in the 
streets, and his murderer was at first suffered to go scot-free, and 
finally only sentenced to the bastinado. The Sheikh, by way of 
improving or embittering the situation, took upon himself to pro- 
mulgate a series of archaic disabling laws against the Jews of 
Isfahan, in which odious restrictions were imposed upon their food, 
dress, habits, life, fortune, inheritance, and trade. The Zil-es- 
Sultan was afraid to move for fear of endangering his position. It 
was largely in consequence of this outbreak that an influential 
deputation from the Anglo-Jewish Association waited upon the 
Shah while in London, and presented to him a memorial on the 
subject of their co-religionists in Persia. The Shah gave assurances 
of protection, which were much needed, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will be carried out. 

This slight sketch of the condition of religious liberty in Persia 
rt'ill have shown that, universal as is the spirit of scepticism among 
the intelligent classes, conciliatory as is the attitude of 
' ■ the Government towards Christian sects who keep to 
themselves and do not interfere with others, and decadent though 
the power of the 'mulhilis has become in contrast with their former 
pride, the hold of Islam, as a system over Persia, is mjt seriously 
weakened, fanaticism can still be played upon by adroit fingers, 
and the dav is yet far distant, when, if ever, the Crescent will be 
supplanted in Iran by the Cross. 


Note ox the Peesiax Curkexcy 

(froin ‘Hanhiny in Penial hij J. Pabiao, in tin; ‘ Journal of the Institute of 
Banlters,' December 1S91). 

The story of Persian currency, like that of all eastern countries, is a story of 
depreciation, and in great measure of debasement. Etymology gives us in Persia 
a lesson in economic hi'tory. I have spoken frequently of a toman, which is 
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actuallv a piece of money of ten silver Jirans. worth about 5,^ 9/7, Now toman is 
a word introduced into Persian by the Mongols, under Jengliiz Kha]i, in the 
thirteenth century. It siunirte.-. ‘ten thousand,' ami, amongst other applications, 
was used to mean ten thousand dinars. The dinar was a gold com of 52 .grains, 
csiuivalent, therefore, to a fraction more than half a soverei.un : coiiserjuently a 
toman was worth about .5,()Od7. 

With the Sefavi dynasty, during the sixteenth century, the toman ceasetl to be 
equivalent to 10,000 gold dinars, and under Abbas the Great a toman of money 
was equivalent to 50 abhassis — a silver coin weighing .about IdO .qrains — and the 
value of the toman was about 37. Is. The ahhassi was divided into four sltahis, 
weighing each 18 grains of silver, and worth about id. The toman, as it does 
to-day, still figured in accounts as 10,000 dinars, but the dinars became a mere 
money of account, without any’ coin to represent it. 

The weights of the silver coinage were soon reduced, and in 107s one toman 
(or 50 abhassis) was worth 27. 6,?. 8rf. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
under Shah Sultan Husein, the abbassi weighed only 84 grains, and the toman was 
worth about 21. is., and under Madir Shah, some years later, the abbassi was 
reduced to 72 grains, and the tnman was wortli 17. 18i'. 

In Sir John Malcolm’s Tli.'.torij of rrma, publushed in 1815, the toman is put 
down at 17. Umler Path Ah Shall, who died in 183,5, each weighing 142 
grains, were first coined, and a Itran wase pial to 5 abhassis or 20 shahis. and was 
the tenth part of a toman, which was worth I.!.-!. 

I’he shabis ceased to be silver coins, and with a further reduction in the weight 
of the bran, silver abhassis were also abolished. The bran experienced .several 
reduction.s in weight ; already in 1S3!», ten of tliem, or one toman, were worth 
only 10,?, 0 t( 7, : and now, in 1801, the tnman is w'orth about 5.?. tW. 

The abbassi, or one-lifth of a bran. !« worth less than l.^i7., and tiie .stinln is a 
copjier coin weighin.g- 77 grains, and wortli a quarter of that amount. 

It is tolerably certain that the people had to bear the wei.glity burden of these 
tamperings with the standard, and, as in other countries, the decrease in weight 
or fineness of coin was no more than an indirect .and very .severe tax. Of the cojiper 
coinage, we are told, for instance, that it was considerable, that each town had its 
own coinage, and that it was re-minted every year at a reduction, and tliat the 
old coin was forcibly bought uji at par with the new coin of lesser weight. 

Ill the seventeenth century one pound of copper was coined into 1(! bashrhs 
worth 1.?. id., giving a profit of 15 per cent. The Shah in 1('.72 received a royaltv 
of 2 per cent, on the mintage. Three inferences may, I think, be drawn from the 
fragmentary notices we have of currency matters, viz. : that the riches of the 
country have greatly decreased ; that the circulating medium has for ages been 
below the wants of the country : and that one of the causes of this lack of coin is 
the hoardings of the Government and. doubt le.ss, aUo of the people. 

Any one who has examined a handful of old Persian coin — ? e. coin minted 
before 1877 — will understand the difficulty there is in counting (for weighing is 
out of the question) and examining any considerable sum. A thorough and well 
thought-out reform is, therefore, of great urgency, as a first step to the economic 
regeneration of the country. Unfortunately, to bring about such a reform the 
Persian Government must give up all its old ideas of administration, and its profits 
obtained by farming out the mint ; in fact, it must submit to be absolutely guided 
by European theory and practice. 

Attempts have been made of late years to attain this object, but tliev have 
failed, on account of tlie public weal havin.g frequently given way to temporary 
profit. In 18i;3 Monsieur D.avuust was incited to Teheran to take charge of the 
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mint, but the re.-^istance, active and pa^isive, lie encountered was so great that seven 
years later he left the country without liaving been able to accomplish anything. 
In 187.5 Herr Pechan. an Austrian mint official, was entrusted with a reform 
of the currene}', and initiated one which would have been efficient had he been 
allowed full powers and the requisite means for carrying out his ideas. He no 
sooner had begun his work, however, than he was ordered to coin large quantitie.s 
of copper, and to leave silver minting for a future occasion. When he attempted 
to coin a standard silver kran, and asked for the funds necessary for raising the 
quality of the piece, he was met by a refusal, and by a suggestion as to alloy 
which it was impossible for him, as an Austrian official, to accept. Herr Pechan 
furni-.hed the following table, showing the result of his assays of coin in circula- 
tion in 1877. It must be stated that at that time the governors of provinces had 
each a local mint, for working which they paid a yearly royalty. 


Provinces 

Year 


■yreigiit 

Fineness 

Value 


A.H. 

A T>. 

crammes 

per 

francs 

Hamadan . 

12'.t3 

1877 

4-95 

760 

0-836 

Tauri.s 

1290 

1874 

4-90 

820 

0-8926 

Kashan 

1282 

1865 

5-03 

.820 

0-91658 

Isfahan 

1293 

1877 

5 02 

840 

0-937 

Kerman 

1293 

1877 

4-90 

840 

0-9146 

JIazanderan 

1292 

1876 

4-97 

84tl 

0-9277 

Meshed 

1293 

1877 

4-90 

840 

0-91 

Kermanshah 

1282 

1866 

4-97 

880 

0-9719 

Resht . 

1280 

1864 

4-80 

890 

0-9493 

Teheran 

1292 

1876 

5 *02 

900 

1-004 

Shiraz 

1291 

I'STo 

4-90 

900 

0-98 

Yezd . 

1278 

1862 

4-97 

900 

0-994 

Herat . 

1277 

1861 

4-90 

900 

0-98 


The'C figures give some idea of the irregularity of the Persian currency. 
I’.etween krans of Hamadan and those of Teheran there is a difference in value 
of no less than 17 per cent. ; between those of other towns and of the capital the 
difference is very considerable from a monetary point of view, although less than 
in the extreme cases quoted. Since 1.877 the currency has certainly not improved, 
for the old heavy krans have been re-minted, and tbe debased ones remain in 
circulation in obedience to Gresham's law. 

It is evident that a reform of the currency' can only be carried out in one of two 
ways : — Firstly ; The Government should abandon the policy of farming out the 
mint for a yearly sum, and should take over the direct management of the currency. 
A new coinage should be struck, and the old coinage called in and re-minted at its 
legal standard and weight, at the expense of the State. This would be the best 
and soundest solution of the difficulty, but to carry it out the ideas of the 
Government must undergo a complete revolution. Secondly : The mint might be 
handed over to European control for a definite period, to be worked for the benefit 
of the State. .4s the Government would probably refuse to make any' sacrifices for 
the reform, there remains only the creation of a new system, based upon a kran, 
corresponding to the value of the coin actually in circulation, less the cost of re- 
coinage. This would enable the old coinage to be called in, and, with the dearth 
of the circulating medium, it is probable that the modification would affect the 
exchange very slightlv, if at all. On the other hand, a uniform type of kran, well 
executed and circulating in sufficient quantities, would undoubtedly' be a great 
boon to trade and to the country generally. 

VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

the north-west and western provinces 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear 

Shakspeaee, Macbeth, act lii. sc. i. 

Ille etiam caecos instare tumultns 
Ssepe monet, fraudesque et operta tumescere bella. 

ViBGIL, Georg. I. 46."). 

In passing to the Xorth-Western Provinces of Persia. I am ap- 
proaching a part of my subject which, like the Caspian Provinces 
Peculiar — different and less purely physical reasons— has 
political special characteristics and a marked individuality of its 

interest of mi • 

Azer- own. Xiiese reasons are iii the main political, or allied 

baijan thereto. Azerbaijan is the province which, excepting 

only Khorasan, has more often been violated by foreign invasion 
than any other part of Persia. Xot seventy yetirs ago it was the 
theatre of the last Russo-Persian war. .Should that conffict ever 
again be renewed, it is all but certain to be the scene of the initial 
operations. Its northern borders march with those of the Russian 
Trans-Caucasian dominions, and its capital is less than 100 miles 
from the Russian frontier. On the west it is coterminous with 
the territories of another Power with whom Persia is on worse 
terms than with Russia — viz. Turkey — and the borderland with 
whom is to this day a matter of dispute and an arena of inter- 
mittent conflict. Nor is the political problem of Azerbaijan 
created by actual contact or possible collision wdth Russia and 
Turkey alone. The province contains within itself human elements 
that differentiate it from all other parts of the kingdom. Here 
and in the adjacent regions, are located the famous and formid- 
able Kurds, whose name has achieved a world-wide reputation as 
synonymous with a state of anarchy and deeds of blood. Here 
side by side with these desperate tribesmen, are settled a large 
population belonging to an ancient Christian persuasion, who have 
attracted to themselves the attention of Europe, and have fired 
the missionary enterprise alike of America, Frlnce, and Great 
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Britain. Here, too, are to be found the ubiquitous Armenians and 
their inseparable and irrepressible concomitant, the Armenian 
Question. Surely in these jarring elements, which would appear 
to have as much in common as the contents of the several vessels 
that compose a cruet-stand, there is material enough and to spare for 
the ‘ questions ’ of diplomatists or the crises of politicians. If we 
add that the vast majority of the inhabitants of this part of the 
Shah’s dominions are not Iranian but Turkish in descent, and 
that the language of Azerbaijan is not Persian but Turki, 
we augment rather than diminish the interest already excited ; 
whilst the facts that from this province are drawn the most reso- 
lute and warlike elements of the entire population of Persia, that 
it contains the commercial capital, Tabriz, and that its fertility 
of resources entitles it to be called the granary of Northern 
Iran, justify the claim that it should be examined and regarded 
with no careless or superficial eye.' 

My readers will long ago have gathered that Persia is a land 
of mountains and plains, in which the former are rarely out of 
Mountain latter play the part of thresholds to the 

system successive ranges. Azerbaijan does not differ from the 
rest of the country in this respect. But whereas we have hitherto 
remained in close proximity to the main or lateral branches of a 
single great system, running from the south-west of the Caspian to 
the confines of iieshed, we here encounter a separate and detached 
mountain gi'oup, not directly connected with the Elburz. The 
orographic system of North-Western Persia is part of the lofty high- 
lands of Russian and’ Turkish Armenia on the north and north- 
west, and of Kurdistan on the south, which have been called 
by Ritter the Medic Isthmus, connecting the Iranian with the 

* For information relating specially to Azerbaijan, ride John Bell (1716), 
Travels from St. Petershunj, vol. i. ; P. Tancoigne (1807-1808), Lettres siir la 
Perse, Yo\. i. ; A. Dupre (lSO7-18Ot0> V oyage en Perse, vol. i. ; Sir J. M. Kinneir 
(circ. 1810), Geoyrapldcal Memoir-, J. P. Morier (1809), First Journey, caps, xiv., 
XV.; J. P. Morier (1812). Second Journey, caps, xv., xvi., xviii., xix., xx., x.xii. ; 
St. Martin (1818), Memoires sur VArmenie, 2 vols. ; Colonel W. Monteith (1826), 
Journal of the R. 'O.S., vol. iii. p. 1 : Oeneral F. R. Chesney (1835-1837), Expe- 
dition for the Surrey of the Euphrates, vol. ii. cap. x.; Colonel W. K. Stuart 
(1835), Journal of a Residence in yortheni Persia ; Ch. Texier (1839), L' Arm, 'me, 
la Perse, et la Mesopotamie ; M. von Thielmann (1872), Journey in the Caucasus, 
vol. ii.; Dr. G. Radde (1879-80), Prfdvwff/is’s Mittheil. 1881, pp. 17-53, 169-176, 
261-270; M. Orsolle (1882), Zf Caiicase et la Perse -. Mme. Dieulafoy (1881), 
La Perse, caps, ii.-v. 



Anatolian ranges. The northern pai-t of this region is broken into 
fertile valleys and rolling plateaux ; the ravines sometimes contain 
extensive, but not lofty, forests ; on the hill slopes are pa>tiire-laiKls 
which feed the flocks of the nomad tribes : whilst in the hollows of 
the plains, where water is abundant, villages are buried in the 
rich foliage of orchards and gardens. A considerable river, the 
Aras or Araxes, is the boundary of the province on the north, the 
Kizil Uzun (Red Long River), skirts it on the south, and afterwards, 
under the name of the Sefid Riid (White River), flows into the 
Caspian to the east of Resht. Rich in water, with a soil excellently 
adapted to the growth of cereals, possessing mineral resources, 
certain though undeveloped, Azerbaijan is indeed a favoured por- 
tion of the Shah's dominions. Further south, when we come to 
the Kurdistan mountains, a name somewhat vaguely applied to the 
frontier highlands inhabited by the Kurds, the more open valleys 
and undulations of the north are succeeded by narrow defiles 
between the several ridges, whose uniform inclination is. with an 
astonishing regularity, from north-west to south-east, and passage 
between which is effected by means of deep or transverse 

gorges, due. like those which I have previously described in North- 
Eastern Khorasan, not to the erosive action of water, but to primor- 
dial fracture in the crust of the earth. These mountains unite on 
the south with the range known to classical writers as the Zagros. 

The great elevation and the more northern latitude of this 
mountainous region are responsible for extremes of climate more 

Climate in any other part of Persia. Tht‘ 

heat of the Persian Gulf in summer is matched bv 
the cold of Azerbaijan in wdnter ; but whereas the Gulf is 
never cold in winter, Azerbaijan is apt to be excessivelv hot in 
summer as well. The spring and autumn are delightfurseasons. 
In the inten-ening months the sun's rays are very piercing. The 
winter begins early, lasts late, and is dreaded for its rigours. 
Heavy falls of snow block the roads ; men are frecjueutly frozen to 
death in the passes; at Tabriz, a thermometer expo.sed'to the air 
at night seldom rises above zero (Fahrenheit), and we read of ink 
freezing in the inkstand and water in the tumblers in a room where 
a fire is kept burning. Colonel Stewart, in a report, compares the 
summer climate to India (with the advantage, however, of cool 
nights) and the winter climate to Canada. ' 

General Chesney gave the area of Azerbaijan as 25.-280 square 
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miles. Colonel Stewart, now Consul-General at Tabriz, returns it 
as 43 ,-jOO, General Schindler as 35,000. The total population 
is estimated at not far short of 2,000,000,' of which the 
Kurds are reckoned at 450,000, and the Christians at 
72,900 (Nestorians. 4 1,000 ; Armenians, 28,900). Owing in part 
to the missionary establishments of the foreign churches, in part 
to the staffs of the various consulates at Tabriz, and in part to the 
mercantile importance of the latter city, there are now as many as 
120 Europeans and Americans in the province. The name 
Azerbaijan is said to be derived from AiC/', fire, and baijiai, keeper, 
and to testify to the ancient predominance of the fire-worshippers 
in this part of Persia. It is identical with the Atropatia or Atro- 
patene of the classical writers. 

In the tables which I publish elsewhere of the Persian Re- 
venue for 1888 to 1889, the contribution of Azerbaijan appears 
at 780. 142 plus 60,062 l-lniri-ors of grain, or a 

.indTx-*^ total money value of 966.666 t(jmctn>‘, equivalent to 
jienditure 276,190/. Uu the Other hand, the revenue for 1889 to 
1890 appears in the Consular Report - as 385,674/. No two tables 
of Persian accounts were ever found to agree ; and there is frequently 
sufficient ground for divergence in the different bases upon which 
the conflicting calculations have been framed. In this case the 
figures in the earlier and smaller estimate are those of revenue 
from taxes and customs only, and are calculated at the rate of 35 
krans to 1/. The figures in the Consular Report contain other 
items, as the following table shows ; and the recent remarkable 
rise in silver having lowered the rate of exchange to 3U Icrann 
to the 1/., they are counted at that rate: — 


Alaliaf (including land tax in money, re 
on cattle, ami tax on tra'les), loO.OtH) to> 
Tax ill kind. 15,200 khirntrs {kluimir = 
6,7852 tunn. Value, at ios. a hharcar oJ 

7,000 khiUTor.i of -traw = ton-, at 

1,000 lbs. 

Customs and octroi, 271, **00 toman^^ 
Passports, 20,000 


it of Crown lands, tax c ,> ii 
tans .... =275,000 0 0 

1,000 lbs.) of grain = 

1,000 lbs . . . = 11,400 o 0 

a liharvar of 

= 2,275 0 0 

. = 90,333 t) 0 

. = 6,666 13 0 

Total . . 385,674 10 0 


This total is not in itself by any means too severe a burden for 

‘ If this be coriect, Azerbaijan must be by far the most thickly populated pro- 
vince of Persia. 

- Diplomatic and Conioilac llcports. No. 789, 1890. 
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so wealthy a province to sustain, although some injustice is inflicted 
by irregular assessments and by the unscientific mode of collec- 
tion. 

Tabriz, the capital city, which occupies much the same ]iosition 
ill Xorth-Westeru as does Meshed in North-Eastern Persia, which is 
^ the residence of the Heir Apparent, the station of a British 

Consul-General, and the largest commercial emporium in 
Persia, deserves somewhat minute attention. Situati'd at the 
extremity of an extensive plain, which extends to the gleaming 
expanse of the Urumiah Lake, and a little to the south of the Aji 
Chai (chai is Turki for river), which irrigates the gardens outside 
the city, it is framed in a landscape of orange and red-coloured 
hills, while on the south rises the snow-covered cone of .Mount 
Sehend, 11,800 feet above the sea. 

Tabriz has enjoyed, or perhaps I should say suffered, an eventful 
hi.story. Situated at so slight a distance from the frontier, it has 
Earth- fallen the first victim to invading armies, and has been 
quakes Successively held by Arabs, .Seljuks,-Gttoniniis. Persians, 
and Eussians. "What the rage of conque.st or the licence of posses- 
sion has spared. Nature has interfered to destroy. The city has been 
de.solated by frequent and calamitous earthquakes. Twice we hear 
of its being levelled to the ground before, in 1002, it was sacked 
by Timur, whose path was strewn with ruins that vied with 
the convulsions of Nature. Five times during the last two 
centuries has it again been laid low. A reliable historian 
(Krusinski) tells us that S0,00O persons peiished in the eartlupiake 
of 1721 ; and we hear from another source that half that number 
were claimed for the death-roll by its successor in 1780. It is 
small wonder that a city so relentlessly persecrited has scarcelv 
ventured to raise its head, that its streets are mean and narrow, 
that it contains few or no public buildings of any distinction, and 
that the bulb of its dwelling-houses are one-storeved and low. 
What is the use of building a lofty structure, onlv to find it 
toppling down upon your ears ? 

A fanciful tradition ascribes the origin of the name to the 
gratitude of Zobeideh, the famous wife of the Kalif Harun-er 
Early Rashid, who, having been cured of a fever by its salubrious 

history climate, is said to have called the spot Tab-riz, or Fever- 
expelling. This, in common with other far-fetched interpretations 
that excited the curiosity of the seventeenth-centurv travellers 
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from Europe, must be not too respectfully dismissed. Tabriz is 
an Aryan word, derived from tah or tap, warm, tepid, and rez, riz, 
resJt, a verbal root meaning to flow. It signifies, therefore, ‘ warm- 
flowingj’and originated from the hot springs in the neighbourhood. 
This word became the classical Tauris, which at the close of the 
third century after Christ was the capital of the Armenian King 
Tiridates III, Its predecessor, located by Rawlinson at Takht-i- 
Suleiman, was Ganzaca, or Gaza, the Kandsag of Armenian historj^. 
To Zobeideh we may concede the distinction of having, in 791 a.d., 
rebuilt and beautified the city, a service which has more than once 
in history procured for its author a founder’s claim and honour. 
In Marco Polo’s time it was a city where ‘ the merchants make large 
profits.’ * The Spaniard Clavijo spent nine days here in 1404 and 
nineteen days in 1405, on his journey to and from Samarkand ; 
and so speedily had the city recovered from Timur’s visitation 
that even then, though formerly much more populous, it contained 
200,000 inhabitants, and ‘ the finest baths in the whole world.’ ® 
A few years later it became the capital of the Kurdish dynasty of 
Kara Koyunlu, or Black Sheep ; but they in their turn were 
expelled in 14G8 by Uzuu Hasan (Long Hasan), the chief of 
the Ak Koyunlu, or White Sheep, who made himself sovereign of 
Persia, and in whose reign the Venetian travellers, whose diaries 
have fortunately been preserved and given to the world, visited his 
dominions. Josafa Barbaro, who was at Tabriz in 1474, called him 
King Assambai (i.e. Hasan Beg), and left a long account of the city. 
Ambrosio Contarini called the King L'ssun Cassan. A little later 
the anonymous merchant whose travels have also been published in 
the same collection ^ (1507-20) said the city was without walls but 
twenty-four miles in circumference. As for the ladies, he seems 
to have found time in the intervals of business to appreciate their 
charms, for he leaves record that 

The women are as white as snow. Their dress is the same as 
always has been the Persian costume — wearing it open at the breast, 
showing their l)osoms and even their bodies, the whiteness of which 
resembles ivory. 

‘ In 1320 there is evidence of a Venetian settlement at Tabriz, and in 1341 
the Genoese had a factory there, presided over by a Consul with a council of 24 
xiierchants. 

' ytirratire of Embassy (Hakluyt Soc.), pp. 87-80. 

Travels into Tana and Persia (Hakluyt Hoc ). 
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On the other hand, less faroured or more exacting was • tlie most 
noble niagnifico ' Mncentio d’Alessandri, who in 1571 said — 

The women are mostly ugly, though of fine features and noble 
dispositions. They wear robes of silk, veils on their heads, and show 
their faces openly. 

All the writers of this and the succeeding epoch concur in 
eulogies of the great commercial wealth and importance of Tabriz. 

Tavernier, in the middle of the next century, said that 
cial import- ‘ monev trolls about in that place more than any other 
part of Asia.’* Chardin, however, in 1(371. has left the 
most glowing account of its extent and features : — 

It is really and truly a very large and potent city ; as being the 
second in Persia, both in dignity, in grandeur, in Riches, in Trade, and 
in number of Inhabitants. It contains 15,000 Houses and 15,000 
shops. I did not see many palaces or magnificent houses at Tauris. 
But there are the fairest Basars that are in any place of Asia. And it 
is a lovely sight to see their vast extent, their largeness, their beautiful 
Duomos, and the Arches over ’em ; the number of people that are 
there all the day long, and the vast quantities of merchandise with 
which they are tilled. - 

The enthusiastic Frenchman went on to say that the city contained 
250 mosques, 300 caravanserais, and a population of 550,000. and 
that 

The Piazza of Tauris is the most spacious Piazza that ev er I saw 
in any city of the world, and far surpasses that of Ispahan. The 
Turks have several times drawn up within it 30,000 men in Battel. 

In the present century the most notable experience of Tabriz 
has been its unresisted occupation by the Russian army under 
Paskievdtch in the campaign of 1827. The Governor 
by the was Seized and handed over as a prisoner to the Russians 
Russians occupied the Citadel and captured the town 

without firing a shot. Nevertheless the ‘ St. Petersburg Gazette,' in 
chronicling this achievement, stated that the garrison made a most 
obstinate defence, but that nothing could impede the ardour of the 
Imperial troops, who carried all before them, took numerous stands 
of colours, and finally wrested from the Governor the kevs of the 
city. The colours, which had been specially manufactured in the 
bazaar at Tabriz and then artiiically perforated with bullet-holes, were 

' Traiv/g, book i. cap. iii. 2 Trarc/s, pp, 352-370. 
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sent to Moscow and were enslirined in great state in the Kremlin. 
There were only eight gates to the city, but fifteen colossal keys, 
also manufactured for the purpose, were despatched to the same 
destination, and, I doubt not, are treasured as among the proudest 
trophies of Musc(.)vite prowess. The city was restored to Persia 
upon the conclusion of peace in February of the following year. 

iSince 1805 Tabriz has been the capital and residence of the 
Heir Apparent, having been first chosen for that purpose in the 
Recent ^ase of Abbas Mirza, the selected son of Fath Ali Shah, 
figures Kinneir, about 1810. described it as ‘ one of the most 
wretched cities in Persia,’ and as having only 30.000 inhabitants. 
Morier, in 1812. gave it 50.000. In the long reign of peace that 
has succeeded the Russian war, the numbers have gradually 
swollen, being reported at different intervals as from 100,000 to 
140,000, until at the j^resent moment they are said to be between 
170,000 and 200,000. In 188(5 General Schindler reported the 
town as containing eight imnm::adehi-‘, 318 mosques, 100 public 
baths, 16(5 caravanserais, 3,022 shops, twenty-eight guard- houses 
and five Armenian churches ; but a gocd many of these figures, 
represent deserted fabrics, while the majority of the so-called 
mosques are tel'ieha or public prayer-places ; so that the totals 
give an exaggerated impression of the existing city. 

Imposing and extensive as Tabriz must once have been, there 
are at this moment positively only two monuments of antiquity 
worthy of any notice, and both of them are in a state of 
Mosque ruin. The first id’ these is the Kabud iMusjid, or Blue 

mid Citadel m , called from the magnificent specimens of 

enamelled faience by which it was once encrusted. It was built by 
Jehan Shah, the last sovereign of the Black Sheep dynasty (1437- 
1468 A.D.).' Earthquakes have shattered its walls; its dome has 

' It is scarcely credible that M. Binder, at other times an intelligent traveller, 
should have confused this monarch with the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan. ‘The 
Blue Mosque,’ he says, ‘was built by Shah Jehan in 1670, and it is to him that 
we owe the Mausoleum of Agra, of Secundra, and the palace of Delhi, which 
struck me so much on voyage to India,' (Jw Kurdistan^ p. 63.) Here is quite 
a neat collection of errors, apart from the crowning mistake of identity and of 
two centuries. For Shah Jehan could hardly have built a mosque anywhere in 
1670, having been deposed in 1658 and having died in 1665 : nor did he build the 
Mausoleum of Secundra, which was raised by Jehangir in honour of his father 
Akbar. As regards the Blue Mosque, I have followed the account given by most 
historians. At Tabriz, however, local tradition ascribes the foundation to Ghazan 
Khan, the third Mongol sovereign 



fallen in; anti but few relics survive of the departetl splenduur : 
although these are sufficient to have drawn from a coinpeteiit ob- 
server the remark that the irosque.uf tlie Sunni', a.' he calls it, 
from the tradition that it was raised in the days wlieu the Sunni 
was the national faith, is the • r]icf-f1\r,icre of I'ersian. and, per- 
haps, of all Oriental architecture.' ‘ The other relic.is the Ark or 
Citadel, in the south-west part of the city, originally built by Ali 
Shah, and which once contained a magnificent mo-sque within its 
walls. It was converted into an arsenal in the first quarter of 
this century by Abbas Mirza, who employed a large number of 
English workmen ; and here, in July 1850, was shot the Bab, or 
founder of the Babi heresy. A solid mass of masonry 120 feet high, 
and with walls twenty-five feet thick at the base, towers above the 
city, and is a relic of the ancient structure. Faithles.s wives used 
to be hurled down from its summit ; but this method of execution 
was abandoned when one of these ladies, sustained by her inflated 
petticoats as by a parachute, descended unharmed on te terrn finnn. 

The palace of the Vali-Ahd. or Heir Apparent, is the most 
elegant modern building in the city. The Europeans live in the 
European Armenian cpiaiter. Hen* are the re.sidcnces of tlu' 
quarter Turkish, Russian, and British Consul-Generals, the last 
named having a charming and spacious house, a great contrast to 
the cpiarters in which I left him before his transfer from Aleshed. 
France also maintains a Consul at Tabriz, whostt business it is to 
foster .such trade as .she may possess, and to snpervi.se the. interests 
of the Catholic Nestorians whom .she has taken under her protection. 
There was once a Belgian Consul ; but a sinecure so complete 
could only end in withdrawal. As I have said, the interior of the 
town possesses no distinction : the houses are low, the lanes narrow 
and dirty ; and size and business alone demonstrate the existence 
of a capital. Considering that it is the second city in the kingdom, 
the residence of tlie heir to the throne, and the seat of great 
wealth, and that there are in the neighbourhood abundance of the 
most beautiful marbles and building materials, it is surprising, in 
spite of the earthquakes, that more effort has not been made to 
embellish Tabriz. An inner wall encircles the building of the Ark, 
and a double outer wall, in no sort of repair, surrounds the city. 

' Ch, Texier, Descri]>tion de V Armhiie, ,Vf., vol. i. This work coiitain.s a series 
of superb plates, Nos. 42-52 of which are devoted to plans, designs, restora- 
tions, and coloured sections of the Blue Mosque. 
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I hare already, in Chapter XIII., dwelt ujion the character and 
personality both of the Vali-Alid, the nominal Governor, and ofhis 
Govern- recent minister, the Amii--i-Xizani, the actual Governor, of 
ment Azerbaijan. Under the Persian system, which has never, 
except in the case of Abbas Mirza, allowed any initiative to a son 
of the sovereign, the former was a mere puppet. The latter kept 
the whole power in his own hands, and was indeed as a rule 
addressed as Governor-General. Being a man of strong character, 
he reduced turbulence to a minimum, and immensely consolidated 
the Shah's authority and position in Azerbaijan. Though an old 
311 an, he is still full of life and vigour, and under any change 
of regime might devote to a kingdom the talents that were 
recently concentrated upon a province. His salary was only 5,000 
tnmans per annum, or 1,420?. ; but the important point in the pay 
of any Persian Governor is not what he receives from the State, 
but what he exacts from the people. Among other allowances to 
Azerbaijan from the Eoyal Ti-easury we find a subsidy of 2,000 
iomantf for post-houses on the postal route ; and the same sum for 
fireworks at festival times, the Persians considering a holiday, 
religious or secular, that is not so celebrated in much the same 
light as we should a Christmas without plum-jiudding or mince- 
pies. 

Fraser, passing through Azerbaijan in 1834, and observing the 
T u calamitous results of the svstem under which Fath Ali 

j iOVcTity lo * 

the Crown SPali distributed his colossal male progeny in every 
Government post tln-oughout the kingdom, remarked : — 

The most obvious consequence of this state of afftdrs is a thorough 
and universal detestation of the Kajar race, which is a prevalent 
feeling in every heart and the theme of every tongue.^ 

•Just, however, as in Khorasan a similar feeling, existing as 
late as MacGregor's visit in 1875, has disappeared under the firm 
and not unpopular rule of the reigning Shah, so have the sins of 
his o-reat-uncles, the sons of the prolific Fath Ali, been forgotten 
and forgiven in Azerbaijan. The Turkish population of that 
province, so far from being hostile, are predisposed to be friendly 
to a dynasty of Turkish extraction. There is far too keen a hatred 
between Shiahs and Sunnis, between the Turkish subjects of the 
Shah and the Turkish subjects of the Sultan across the border, to 
' -4 /(iwrwry, p. 401. 
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afford much scope for political disconfeut amuiip- tlic firmer : and 
Aztu'baijan is probably at this moment the most loyal of the frontier 
provinces. Its inhabitants (with the exception of the l\urd>. who 
will be dealt with separately, and of whom it would he un.-afe to 
predicate loyalty to anybody), beinir of the I'lirki.-h stock, are 
more stubborn and self-i-eliant than the docile and snpple Iranian ; 
and it may be a.sserted that, were resistance to a foreign invader 
ventured upon, it would be far more effectively displayed by the 
Azerbaijanis, in spite of their proximity to Russian territory and 
Russian arms, than by the lethargic peoples of Khorasan. 

Russia has been, not unnaturally, credited with designs upon 
Azerbaijan second only in serionsne.ss and intensity to her 
Russian vearning for Khorasan. -Inst as. after the war of 1857, 
views England, in the opinion of many persons well qualified 

to judge, acted foolishly in the surrender of certain posts in the 
south, such as IMohammerah and Bushire. which were then in 
her possession, so Russia is believed many times to have regretted 
that she did not retain a little more in the settlement of Turko- 
manchai. That that settlement was as negatively favourable, (w as 
little unfavourable, to the Fersian.s as it now appears to luu’e Ijeeii, 
was mainly due to the wise counsel of 8ir John McNeill, who 
persuaded Fath Ali Shah to yield before mort' was demanded. Sir 
Justin Sheil, speaking with the authority of a Britidi Iilinisti-r in 
Persia, said : — 

Had Russia known then as well as she now (cire. IS.'iO) does the 
value of Azerbaijan, commercial, political and material — its richness 
in corn, mineral productions, and soldiers — there can be little doubt 
that that province too would h;i\e been absorbed by the Holy 
Empire.' 

Trade between Europe and Persia in this quarter has commonly 
entered or left Azerbaijan by one of two routes — either through 
Trade of Turkish teiTitory from Trebizond in the south-eastern 
Azerbaijan comer of the Black Sea. or through Russian territory 
from the Caucasus. The former route was inaugurated by Abbas 
Mirza over sixty years ago. with the double desire of encuurasring 
British trade with Persia, to which he was very friendlv, and of 
injuring the Russian Trade z’oute. to which he was naturally h(J^t!le. 
This prince deputed an agent to London and established correspou- 

' Note D to Lady Sheil's Gliiiques of Life and Manners in Persia. 
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deuce with a large commercial house in the City, who opened 
direct communication by steamer with Trebizond. The first 
experiment failed ; but a second attempt, in which the English 
goods were brought in transit through Constantinople, succeeded, 
and this transit trade is said before lonsf to have amounted to 
1,000,0001. At the same time cloth manufacture was introduced 
into Persia by Mr. Armstrong, an Englishman, at the request and 
cost of Abbas IMirza. Fulling mills were established at Khoi, and 
spinning’, carding, and weaving machines near Tabriz. After the 
rupture between England and Persia consequent upon Mohammed 
Shah’s expedition against Herat in 1838, this Anglo-Persian trade 
collapsed abruptly ; and in the year 1839 an English traveller 
wrote : ‘ Of the British residents in Tabriz only three remain ; of 
the British commerce I am not aware that there are any remains.’ 
The squabbles of diplomatists and the humours of Courts do not, 
however, permanently interfere with a trade well founded and 
convenient to both parties ; and within a few years' time British 
imports were again to be seen in the ascendant in the bazaars of 
Tabriz, There was the less necessity to adopt the long and arduous 
overland route from Trebizond, because Russia for some time en- 
couraged international trade by allowing free transit through the 
Caucasus, Poti being the port of debarkation usually resorted to on 
the Black Sea. Under these conditions the vahre of imports and 
exports for the province of Azerbaijan rose in the years 1868, 1869, 
and 1870 to the following high figures : — 

ISCH 1SC9 1870 

Imports . . £.1,351,000 t'1,575,776 t'l,091:,717 

Exports . . 6S3,S85 901,218 422,632 ’ 

In explanation of these remarkably high figures of imports, it 
must be remembered that the bulk of trade with Northern Persia, 
both Russian and English, at that time entered the country by way 
of Azerbaijan, the Russians not having as yet developed the Baku- 
Enzeli route, and the English not having approached Teheran on 
any large scale from the Persian Gulf The absolute command of 
the market in cotton fabrics, possessed by Great Britain, is shown 
bv the following proportions of the totals above quoted ; — 

1868 1869 1870 

iT,01T,885 ±T ,123,211 £864,000 

' The great fall in the export.'! for 1870 was due to the lamentable famine of 
that year. The growth and export of cotton all but collapsed. 
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In 1877. however, Tlussia embarked upon a policy of strict 
protection, and adopted almu.^t prohibitive measure^ ap’ainst the 
Rus-im Caucasian tran-iit trade by demanding the deposit with 
protection Russian officials of a sum etpial to the entire value of tlie 
goods transported through her territory, which was only returned 
after it had been certified by official report that the goods had 
crossed the frontier intact. This edict had the effect of driving 
back the European trade with Persia to the Trebizond route. It 
was to some extent modified a little later, but reappeared in a yet 
more savage form in 1883, to which year we may attribute the 
almost total cessation of the Cauca.sian route for European goods 
bound for Persia, which have ever since ci.mtinned tii enter the 
country from Trebizond. Of this route and the value of the trade 
that passes along it, I shall say something in a later chapter upon 
the Commerce of Persia. I am here restricting myself to the 
figures of Azerbaijan, of which, however, it must be borne in mind 
that a large proportion only passes through the Custom-house in 
transit to other parts of the country, and therefore must not be 
mistaken for local consumption. 

Taking the returns for the last three years, or a period twenty 
Latest years posterior to that previously selected, we find that 
statistics the totals are as follows : — 


1SS7 

Imports .... h91O,108 
Exports .... 57.5.0:{.5 

Total volume of trarle . 1,183,1 ti! 


IHXS ISh'l 

l83,!.syi 
■tIS.tiilt • J!S!*,4.56 

1,077,890 l,24;ijiT7 


England stdl retains a scarcely disputed command of the market 
in cotton goods (grey and white, colouied, and prints), the value 
of her imports in these commodities (nearly all from Manchester) 
having been 393,220?. in 1888 and -501,830?. in 1889. During 
the same years Russia only impoi'ted 170 bales of cotton goods in 
1888, and 196 bales, valued at 1,000?., in 1889. The collapse in 
Russian competition, which raged rather merrily a few years ago, 
is to some extent due to temporary circumstances, of which the 
main is the extraordinary rise of fifty per cent, in the value of the 
Russian paper rouble in the course of the last two years, render- 
ing importation from that country an unremunerative proceedincr. 
Russia, however, assisted by a large direct bounty to her exporters 
has handsomely beaten French sugar in the Tabriz market' 
although the rise in the rouble may detrimentally affect her here 
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also. ^\'oollen goods to the value of from 30,000?. to 40,000?. 
come from Bradford ; but a rather larger proportion (40,000?. to 
■50,000?.) hails from Austria and Germany, the bulk of these being 
woollen cloths of stiff texture and lustrous surface, which are 
manufactured in the former country. Tea to the value of 107,000?. 
comes from London and Amsterdam, chiefly the former. Russia 
sends half the glassware and crockery ; Austria and Germany the 
other half. The two last-named countries share with France the 
haberdashery, and with France and Italy the velvets and silks. 
Bavaria supplies the gold lace and thread. Of the total of imports 
above quoted for 1889, the proportions claimed by Russia and 
other European countries are respectively as follows : — 

From Europe From Russia 

*792,310 i'61,551 

Roughly speaking, England may be said to take about 80 per 
cent, of the import and 10 to 12 per cent, of the export trade. 
The above figures represent the European import trade from Trebi- 
zond, and the Russian import trade by the two routes of Tiflis and 
.Julfa, and, on a rather larger scale, via Ardebil, from the little 
port of Astara, on the Caspian. European goods in small quantities 
enter Azerbaijan from other quarters, viz. via Aleppo and Mosul 
from Alexandretta, and via Suleimanieh from Baghdad, but the 
returns of this traffic are not forthcoming. 

If we turn to the component items of the export table, it is 
not surprising to find that Russia, by virtue of her neighbourhood 
Export handy market thereby supplied to local produce, 

trade claims a large preponderance — 200,439?., as compared 
with the 123,017?. of other countries.’ Of the former total, by far 
the largest item consists of dried fruits, raisins, apricots, and 
almonds, which to the united value of nearly 200,000?. in 1890 (and 
in 1888 of 222,000?.) were e.xported from the plains of Urumiah 
and Maragha by Russian Armenians through Ardebil and Astara, 
for shipment to Baku. Of the latter, or European total, the largest 
items are carpets, which to the value of 42,260?. were exported, 
principally to England and America, and tambal-u, or Shiraz tobacco, 
to the vafue of 36,290?., which goes to fill the hubble-bubbles in 

’ The fii*iires here quoted of Russian imports and exports are taken from the 
British Oonsular Reports, and do not exactly tally with those given in the 
official Reports published at St. Petersburg, where the total of Russian imports is 
returned as 71,024f., and of Persian exports to Russia as 318 7517. 



the coffee-shops of Stambnl. A few years a<ro Russia endeavoured 
to stimulate the growth of cotton in Azerbaijan for her own supply 
by distributing cotton-seed gratuitously to the native cultivators ; 
but the climate is less propitious in this province than in other 
parts of Persia. With reference to the figures of exports given 
above, and in mitigation of the disparity existing between them and 
the imports, it should be mentioned that there is a large contraband 
trade across the border both with the Russian and Turkish ])ro- 
vinces, which escapes the Custom-house altogether; and that the 
total value of exports is probably half as much again. 

Although the figures that I have cited seem to indicate a con- 
siderable volume of trade, complaints have long been heard in 
Present Tabriz of the difficulties and small profits of business, 
and future arises principally from the vicious system of verv 

long credits, which is a time-honoured institutioir in this market, 
from the rapid and coustant fluctuations in exchange, and from the 
commercial morality of the Persian traders, which is as low as can 
well be imagined. A fraudulent bankruptcy, easily achieved bv a 
bribe to the officials, or viidhih.'^, is the favourite means of escaping 
an irksome debt. No doubt trade would be inuch impi-oved if 
either of two roads which have been talked about for years were 
constructed ; (1) from Bayazid on the Turkish frontier (on the 
Trebizond route), via Khoi to Tabriz, and thence to Ivazvin, where 
the main road would be struck to Teheran ; (2) riti Ardebil to 
Astara on the Caspian. Nothing has hitherto come of either of 
these projects, although rumour is at this moment busy with their 
extended execution. It is not safe in Persian politics, Imwever to 
look much more than a yard beyond the end of your uose ; and 
therefore I shall say no more about them. The Manchester firm 
of Ziegler's is the principal European house of business in Tabriz. 

As I have said, Azerbaijan is the recruiting ground of the 
flower of the Persian army, if, indeed, the phrase "can be used of a 
Azerbaijan fofce that Ordinarily presents so bedraggled an appearance 
troops I gpeak here, however, of the material, not of the methods 
or results. Abbas Mirza collected in this province the entire armv 

which, although ultimately severely beaten, performed so creditablV 

in the opening engagements of the Russian campaicrn \t the 
time of the war (1826) the Azerbaijan armv consisted of 20 000 
cavalry, 6,000 regular infantry, and 10,000 irregular infantrv’ the 
second Item being to a large extent drilled and in part officered 
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Ijy Eiigli>limen. The iiiilitarv contribution of the province is 
nominally now as follows: — ■ 

Infantry 

Tlii'i'p '■ Tumans' or Divisions 

Fir/f Ihnsion, consisting of el<‘ven l)attalious. eight of which have a 

strength of 1,000 men, and three ot 800 men each , . . . = 10,400 

Fi'ciiiid Dinsiioi, consisting of eight battalions, four of wliich have a 

strength of 1,000 men, and four of 800 men each . . . . = 7,200 

Third THnsion. consisting often battalions, two of wdiich have a strength 

of 1,000 men, and eight of 800 men each . . . , . = 8,400 

(l>f these battalions three are recruited in the Government of Hamadan, 

Imt are included in the Azerbaijan army). 

Total . . 26,000 

Cavalry 

Irregular (i.e. effective but not mobilised) : from each district 200 to 
400. Three regiments alone — with an average of 360 each— are uni- 
formed and di'Ciiilined, or can therefore be considered mobilised ; 
the remainder are simply mounted men = 6.800 

Artillery 

Twelve battalions, each consisting of 400 men (formed, if required, into 
batteries of four guns each, drawn by horses and manned by sixty 
men, or into mountain batterie-s of four guns each, carried on 
mules) ... . . . . . = 4,800 

Infantry . 20,000 

Cavalry . . . . . 6,800 

.Vrtillery . ... 4,800 

Ctrand total . .'>7.600 

Of the infantry and artillerymen it may be said that they are 
indisputably the best soldiers that Persia possesses. Both are drilled 
Diiii ami from time to time, and have uniforms (not an invariable 
armament appuftenance of the Persian soldier) and a certain ac- 
quaintance with discipline. They are called out perhaps once in 
three or four years for a period of six montlis. being tlie rest of the 
time at their homes. Certain of the battalions, however, as will 
have been seen in my chapter niion Khorasan. are embodied for a 
longer period, two or three years, and are sent to garrison Meshed, 
Kerman, and other distant parts of Persia, whose local levies are 
either untrustworthy or are not endowed with military instincts. 
The cavalry horses are small, but ot a strong and wiry stamp ; and 
the men are born riders, and could be made into excellent light 
cavalry. A portion of the infantry and cavalry are armed with 
breech-loading Werndl ritles. and some of the batteries of artillery 
VOL. I. M M 
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Avitli breecli-loadint? Uchatiu? ^uns : but tlie majority of tlio in- 
fantry still trail the old smootli-bore percussion nui'kft. 

The garrisons of tlie large towns in tlie province vary coii'-ider- 
bly in strength, according to the season of the year, a much larger 
number beino' called out in sinniner than in winter. For 


Oainsoii's 

of Azer- souie years a large cainj) f)f e.xercise has been annuallv 
formed near Tabriz. S.OROto 9.t>Oi i men beino- assembled for 


^laijan 


drill under an Austriaji officer, who is reported to have made a irreat 
imjjrovement in their efficiency. In IbOn, however, the caniji con- 
si.sted of one cavalry regiment, 3o0 men, three battalions of infantrv, 
two horse-batteries, aiid a mountain or mnle-batterv of artillerv. 
The normal garrisons are as follows, entirely supplied bv Azer- 
baijan regiments : — 


Tuhriz . — Two and a half battalions of infantry, one eavalrv regiment’ 
(Persian Cossacks), and three batteries of artillerv. 

Kh<d . — One infantry regiment and (»ne battery of artillerv. be.sides 
some gai’i'ison aidilleiy to man the guns of the fort.- 
Vrntniah.- One infantry regiment and a .small foi-ee of artillery. 
JlnrayliK. - -C)ne infantry r-egirnent itnd a sm.tll for’ce of ar tillei-y. 

Suj BuJak . — Hidf a I'egiment of infantry and a few artillerymen. 
ArdehU . — Half a r'egiment of infairtry anti a few artiller'vnren. 


For guarding the high road throtrgh the province from near .Mianeh 
to Julfa on the Aras. and for the mtiintenance of snnu‘ terr guard- 
houses, which are mostly empty, the (iovernment pavs Id.oop 
fo/uan.-i per annum to Prince X.asi-et-ed-Dowleh. At iMakti. a curious 
place near the Turki>h frontier, where there is an inaccessible 
stronghold formed by some natural caverns.-’’ a powerful chief 
named Timur Pasha Khan, is paid by the (iovernment to siprplv 
2.000 cavalry. He keeps many more men. some .sav 10,000. mostly 
armed with ’Martini-Henrys and Berdans, the latter being .'Upposed 
to be a gift from RusAa. by whom it is alleged that he is sub.sidi.sed. 
Anyhow, he is not of the slightest use to Persia, being perfectly 
independent, and paying no attention to instructions from Tabriz.' 


’ This regiment costs the Government 1,000 toma,is a 3 ear, but onlv con-ist- 
of 100 men, 

- The fort of Khoi, which was designed by European engineer... i.s rein. i ted 
on good authority to be the only fortre-s worth speaking of in Persia 

^ M/ie a description of them by T. Alcock (ISibs), 7V«,vV,s h, li,,,,,], ' Persia p- 
In his day abo ilaku was ‘ the residence of an independent chief, who i, .o iea’lnus 
of RusAti and all lii.s neighbours, that no European, e.veept Colonel lUonteitli had 
ever been receive*! by him ' 
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Beside^ the main line of Enropean telegraph wliicli enters 
Persia by Jiilfa on the one side, and passes through Tabriz on its 
wav to Teheran, tliere are local wires in Persian hands. 

Tele^raplis ‘ . p n-' i • x-- • 

ruiiniDg iroin labnz to jSaniiii. above Astara, on tlie 
Casinan, PIG miles: to Suj Bnlak, in the Kurdish country, 125 
miles ; through Khoi to Bayazid, on the Turkish frontier : and 
tlirous'h Khoi to Urumiah. on the other side of the Shahi Lake. 

O 

Before I pass on to the western and southern environs of 
Taliriz, the memories of a great past and the dignity attaching to 
illustrious names compel me to devote a paragraph to the 
now semi-ruined, but once renowned and prosperous citv, 
Ardebil. Situated on a plain about equidistant between the 
CasjDian and the remarkable extinct volcano of Savalan, whose 
snowv crown rises to a height of 15,701 feet above the sea.' 
Ardebil was elevated into the first rank of Persian cities, as the 
residence and last resting-place of the famous saint Sheikh Seti- 
ed-Din, the direct descendant of the seventh Imam, and contem- 
, porary of Timur.- In the fifth generation from him came Shah 
Ismail (1 180-1521 .v.n.), the founder of the Sefavi dynasty, who 
first established his power and was finally interred, as sovereign of 
all Persia, in Ardebil. No wonder that two sepulchres so holy 
should, throughout the duration of the Sefavi dynasty, have at- 
tracted to Ardebil a host of pilgrims, and have conferred upon it 
the distinction almo.st of a royal city. In a decayed and crumbling 
mosque, the tombs may yet be seen, over that of the Shah being 
suspended a sandal-wood case, beautifully inlaid with ivory, the 
t^ift of the o-rateful exile of Hindustan, the Emperor Humaiun, to 
Ismail's son. Shah Tahmasp. In the main hall of the same build- 
ino-, behind silver gratings and a golden-plated gate, is the tomb 
of the Sheikh, overlaid with costly carpets and shawls. An adjoin- 
ino- hall contains a superb collection of old faience, principally 
China vases, the offering of Shah Abbas for the daily service of 
rice, amounting to G.GUU lbs., that was issued to the pilgrims ; 

‘ In the early part of the century local tradition as.«erted that at the top of 

thi- mountain exirted the iuiraciilou-Iypre,^erved body of a great prophet (Morier’s 

Sf<ond Jnuriieii, p. 2:iS). In IS-j Captain Shee climbed to the summit and found 
a tomh in which lay a -kcleton, half exposed, and half buried in soil and ice 
{Journal of flu- It A’ c' , vol ill. p 2.S1. 

-■ I am driven, therefore, to hoi'c that when Thielmaim {Jourtuoj, vol. li p. 29) 
-oniewhat vaanely de-cn!'cs lum a.s ‘a great .-aint who died m Is.Hl,’ he has been 
made the victim of a prmtei s eiior for IS'tl 
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whiNt until tin- Russian war tliere wurc kept liere under lock and 
key a library of the richest manuscripts and illuminated Korans. 
the trift of the same monarch, the bulk of which, in spite of the 
curses openly invoked upon the spoliator on the title-pao-e of each 
volume, were mercilessly swept off by General Paskievitch for the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersbui-*'.' In the present centiirv 
Ardebil has taken tlie place of Alamut as a State jirison : and 
hither, upon the suppression of the revolts that had attended thi‘ 
accession of IMohammed Sliah. were despatched the unsuccessful 
pretenders, two of whom were nudes of the sovereio'ii. 

Not the least remarkable among the natural features of the 
mountain svstem of wliich Azerltaijan constitutes a part is tlie 
Daria-i- cluster of great lakes which are here enconnteri’d at ;i 
Shahi, or yerv considerable elevation above the sea. In Ivussiaii 

I.ake of y , 

Urumiah territory is Tjuke Gotcha, to the east of lirivan : in 
Turkish territory is Lake Van. to the west of \ an. But the 
largest, to which I now turn, is in Persian territorv. and can be 
seen from the citadel of 'J’abriz. 1’his lakt* is commonly called in 
maps and by Europeans Lake I’^rumiah, from tlie well-known 
city, twelve miles distant from its western shore ; but this name 
does not appear to be known to tlie Persians, who generally call it 
J )aria-i-.Shahi, or Royal Sea. It is the Kapauta of Strabo, hi- version 
of the Persian li/ihml.K, or blue, d'he lake is eighty-four miles long, 
between twenty and tliirty miles broad, lias a circumference of rienrlv 
dob miles, and an elevation of l.lbO feet above the sea. Indented 
with bays and inlets, studded particularly in the southern part with 
islands, surrounded by wooded shores and hills, with ilount Sehend 
rising to a heiglit of I 1, 800 feet from its eastern side, and with 
the white cone of Ararat piercing the distant clouds on the north, 
this noble sheet of water presents a fine and delightful prospect. 
Accounts vary as to its earlier history ; for on the one hand it is 
said to have formerly covered a veiy much larger area, so umcli so 
that the peninsula of Shahi or Shahkuh. which juts forward into it 
from the eastern bank, is reported (even as late as by Kinneir) to 

‘ For descriptions of Ardebil, ?-hle Olearius (1037). Amfia.ssar7or'tt Trarelx. 
p. 38, ice. ; C Le Brun (1703). Travels, p. 170; Jlorier's Secmul Journey (1812), 
p. 2.')3 ; Sir .T. Shell (1831). Xote C to Lady Shell's Glimjises of IJfe, S’C.: W. E, 
Holmes (181.3). Sketches on the Caspian Shores, cap. iv Popular lejrend derives 
the name from two Dies or CTenii, named Ard and Bil. who are said to liave assisted 
King Solomon in clearing a passage through the mountains here, in order to drain 
off the waters of Central Iran into the Caspian, 
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liave been an island twenty-five miles in circumference ; on tlie 
otlier hand, local tradition is in favour of expansion, rather than 
contraction, and there is alleged to have been a causeway for 
traffic across what is now the bed of the lake to Urumiah. Its 
most peculiar features are its great shallowness, rendering it for 
the most part little more than a Hooded swamjt, and its abnormal 
saline properties, which in .salt (of which it contains 22 per cent.) 
and iodine excel even those of the Dead Sea. The bottom of the 
lake has been proved by soundings to consist of a series of terraces 
or ledges, the maximum depth being forty-five feet, and the average 
depth being perhaps fifteen or sixteen feet, though the bather can 
advance for two miles from the edge without getting out of his 
depth. The sensations of the latter, if I may judge by the analo- 
gous case of the Dead Sea. are not to be envied ; * for it is impos- 
sible to dive or even swim, the limbs being thrown up to the surface, 
and a thick crust of salt being deposited upon the body, the eye- 
lids, and in the hair. When the wind blows on Lake Urumiah, 
sheets of saline foam are seen scudding along the surface, and the 
.salt is left upon the shore in a solid efflorescence, sometimes several 
inches thick. No fish or molluscs live in the waters, whose sole 
living contents are a species of small jelly-fish, which sustain the 
swans and wild fowl that are occasionally seen. The banks are 
covered with a thick and treacherous slime, composed partly of 
salt, partly of decomposed vegetable matter, and emitting a horrible 
effluvium. Of the sixty islets clustered in a group toward.s the 
southern end. three are either cultivated or used as pasture-ground, 
the largest being five miles in length. 

It might be imagined that so extensive a sheet of water, 
surrounded by such large cities and fertile plains, and said to be 
singularlv free from storms, would have given birth to 
x.ivigation profitable navigation, and have been ploughed 

bv the keels of numerous craft. It is not so in Persia. Xo 
Persian, not even a Tuikish Persian, ever ventured a yard on to 
the treacherou-s element it he could pos>ibl\ help it. The metaphor 
of ‘ burning vonr boats ' can have no home in a country where 
there are no boats to burn. The instincts of lucre alone account 

' Of the contrary opiiiion was W'aunei, who said: ‘I can affirm from iiersonal 
expeiience that ten baths in the German Ocean do not create so luiicli stimulus 
111 the skin, or so much exhilaration in the iieric' as the water of this lake. It 
is live times as salt as the -ea at the Equator. You come out of its waters as 
red as a crab (lobster .') and, moreover, ijreatly invigorated and refreshed.’ 
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till- the fact that Lak<- Shahi is navigated at all. In an 

uncle of the King, being Kovernor-t leneral nf A/.'-rhaijan, in ovdev 
to secute a monopoly of the carrying trade, ordered all ])rivate 
boats to be destroyed. 'I’lie same intelligent policy lia-~ bee.', 
followed bv his successiors ; and at this iiionu'iit rlie (lo\ernor of 
Marao’ha. who enjovs the monopoly, allows only threi' ■'inall decked 
boats of twenty tons burden, which ply between tlic oppo-ite slioi-e^ 
of tile lake, and the working of which he sublets to a contractor 
who pays him 800/. a year, and makes a sub.staiitial protit out of 
the enterprise. As Colonel Stewart says, what i- wanted is a 
small line of steamers running between the southei-n and northern 
extremities, and transporting the grain from the rich cornlands 
south of the lake where it is plentiful and cheap, to the towns of 
Khoi and Tabriz where it K comparatively dear, Ihit I suppo.se 
we mu.st wait for this, as for all good things in Per-ia. 

Near the eastern sliore of the lake, and at about .•-i.K miles from 
the village of Dehkharcgun, are tlie pits oi' .spiings from which is 
Jlu'ble extracted the famous semi-transparent niaible. sometimes 
1"*'* called after the neigldjouring town of .Miiragha. .scjine- 

times after Tabriz. A numl:er of springs. cliist(>rrd within an 
area of half a mile in circinnferenci*. are constantly bubbling up 
and precipitating the limestone wldcli tliey hold in solution, d'liis is 
deposited in the form of horizontal laiei's. wliicli are like a thin 
crust to start with, and can he cracked or lirokeii, but winch 
gradually solidify into liard blocks, with an aveinge thickness of 
seven or eight inches, the best of whidi are 1 elie\ed to have been 
formed when the springs h.ad a mucli higher temperature than tlio 
present (do^ Fahr.). AN hen cpiarried this jietrifacrion can he sawn 
either in the thinnest plates, when it is neaidy transparent, and is 
sometimes used for windows, or in luoiv substantial slabs, in which 
form it is much used for paveiuent.s and mural wainscoting. It is 
a singularly beautiful substance, being of a jhnk. or greenish, or 
milk-white colour, streaked with reddish or copper-coloured veins 
(from the oxide which it contains); and I have seen beantifnl 
samples of it in the palaces and mo&C}ues of the East. I have vei'V 
little doubt that the wainscoting of the Gur Amir, or Tonilt of 
Tiuinr, at Samarkand, which I have described in my former work '■ 
and which has pnzzded all travellers, is composed of this marble 
which there is nothing more natural than that the great contpieror 

’ hi Centnd Asit! j 2l8-2(i. 
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should have carried home with him at the close of his Persian 
campaign.* The process of petrifaction bears a marked resemblance 
to that whicli was in existence till the great eruption of a few yeai's 
ago at the Pink and White Terraces in New Zealand ; and to that 
wliich may still be seen at the Mammoth Hot .Spring.s in the 
Yellow.stoiie Park, in North America, where the induration may 
be observed through all its stages from a him like frosted sugai' to 
gleaming blocks of snow-white marble. 

The neighbouring town of ^laragha, which is now a Hourishiug 
place with about 15,000 inhabitants, has, like many of its compeers 
in Persia, played an eminent though almost forgotten 
” part in history. Here the enlightened Mongol prince, 
Hulaku Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan and brother of 
Kublai Khan, returning from his conquest of Baghdad and over- 
throw of the Abbaside Khalifs. fixed his residence ; here he drew 
around him a distinguished body of philosophers, poets, and men 
of science: and here in 12G5 he died and was interred, on a 
hill of the Shahi peninsula,- The fame of the city was, however, 
chiefly due to the labours of his friend and counsellor, Nasr-ed-Din, 
the greatest astronomer of the age, who erected on a liill to the west 
of the city, where its foundations may still be traced, the observatory 
which has preserved his name, and in which he composed his • Tables 
of the Ilkhani.' Hulaku is now almost forgotten, and Maragha knows 
another Nasr-ed-Din: but it is permissible to the student, as he passes 
by, to add a stone to the fallen cairn of such illustrious names. 

On the other or western side of the lake, and at a distance (jf 
twelve miles from its shores, stands the city of Urnmiah (shortened 
by the Christians into Urmia or Urmij, in a plain that 
rrurauni deservedly famous for its abounding fertility.** Framed 
in the Kurdistan mountains, from which descend a multiplicity of 
perpetual streams, and planted, irrigated, or peopled to the full 
extent, it has been variously reported to contain TOO. 300. and 200 
villages (round numbers, which I take to be merely indicative of an 

‘ S^ince writing the above, I have come across the statement, as a matter of 
fact, that Timur took back with him to Samarkand a large supply of the marble 
of Azerbaijan. 

•- His so-called grave at Maragha is probably the tomb of one of hi.s wives. 

His molher was also buried there. 

' I7r7e a paper on the topography of the Urmi district by H. Kiepert. Zeit- 
sohriff rl. (regelhch f. Erdh. -■ Ecrlin. IsTS. pp lOtl-.O ; and ilr,. Bishop s descrip- 
tion of Urmi city and plain {Journeys in I’crsio, vol. ii. pp. 218-45). 
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unusually exten.'ive population), and lias been cnmpai'ed Ijy the 
fancy or the recollection of different voyagers to the lands at the 
foot of the Himalayas, to the banks of the Lake of Zurich, and to 
the wealthy plains of Lombardy. The city, which is situated at an 
elevation of -I. tUU feet above the sea, contains a population of 
between d0,00(J and 10,000. the bulk of whom are .Vfshar Turks, 
but which comprises a con.siderable sprinkling of Xestorian. -lewish. 
and Armenian families. In ancient history L'rumiah is famous 
as one of the legendary birthplaces of the scarcely less legendarv 
Zoroaster, and also as one of the Imrial-places of the d'liree Magi. 
The city is enclosed within a wall, with seven gates, and an outer 
ditch. The only interior structure of any importance is the arsenal, 
a walled building in the centre of the town, the court of which 
contains a dozen ancient smooth-bore six-pounders and a single 
brass howitzer. Until recently, and while the Kurdi'li terror 
arising out of the rebellion of Sheikii Obeidullah in H.SO pre- 
vailed, a garrison of three regiments of regulars, armed with 
M^erndl ritle.s, was ciuartered here. To CliiLstian visitors tlie chief 
interest of the place will consist in the fact tliat it is the head- 
quarters of the .\niericaii, French, and Englisli ^Missions to the 
Nestorian populations of the ueighbourliood, to which intere.sting 
but somewhat intricate subject I now turn.' 

The Nestorian Christians of the Turco-I’ersian highlands have 
been variously estimated at figures between 100,000 and 200,000, 
Orwin higher being in all proljability the more correct cal- 

of the culatfon. Of these by far the greater number are Turkish 
subjects, the Nestorian population of Azerbaijan beino', 
according to the latest report ('which nearly doubles all previous 


' a brief bibliograpliy of the Xestorian Question, I have comjiileil ihc lullmv- 
ing: E. Smith and H, G, Vvi\g\\i. Missinna nj Jle.searches. incUidin;/ a Jo nr m-,/ intn 
Persia, IS.it; EishopH. Southgate. Tour through Armenia, Kurdhtnn. 2 Mils 
IStO: Eug. Bure (1830-1(1), four reports in Correxjjoitdance et .Vemmns. vol. ii. ; 
Dr. A. Grant Aceount of the A'estoriau Christkiii,\- settltd in Ooronuiia; W 

F. Ainsworth (1840). Trarels and Pesearehes hi Axia Minor, Jfeso/nifumia. Chalthra, 
and Armenia, 2 vols. 1842 : Rev. J. Perkins, Eight YearJ Residence in Perdu amon'j 
the A'eiiorians, 1.S43 : Rev. G P. Badger (1842). A’estoriaui, and thei r Ititnal •' viiis 
1852 ; Sir J. Sheil (eirc. 18.50), Xote E to LadySheil’s Glimpses of LTe, D 4\ 
Stoddard. Mission to yestnrians, 1858; Rev. J. Bassett (18T1-8.5), The Land of the 
Imams-. Rev. E. L. Cutts (1876), Christians under the Creseent in Asia-, W G. 
Abbott (ISSO), Report on the Xestorian Christians of rrmiu. X'o. 55 in rarl'ianicn- 
tary I’aper.=, Turkey, No. 5, 1881 ; Publications of the Archiiidiop of ( 'anterbiiry's 
Assyrian ilisMon, particularly report.s by A. Riley and Rev. Canon llaolean (1884- 
00) ; Mrs. Bishop (IS'.Hi), Journeys in Persia, vol. ii. p. 221 et seq. 
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estimate^), a little over Iti.OOO persoTis. The name by which they 
are popularly known in Murope, and by which I have called them, 
is, however, one which they neither accept nor employ themselves. 
It has been (;iveu to them as the lineal descendants of the famous 

o 

>ect which, when Xestorius. Patriarch of Constantinople, was 
excommunicated and banished by the Third General Council of the 
Church at Ephesus in A.l>. tdl for heretical opinions concerning 
the incai nation of Christ ( he held the doctrine of two natures and 
two persons), espoused his cause ; took refuge in the Persian king- 
dom, which, at that time hostile to the Roman Empire, extended 
to them a ready welcome ; spread their name and tenets throughout 
the East : established great religious seminaries at Edessa, Bagh- 
dad, and Nisibis ; sent missionaries to Bactria, Tartary, India, and 
China : converted the celebrated but misnamed Prester John : 
established twenty-tive archiepiscopal sees, stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific ; and alike outnumbered and excelled 
in iiiHuence the Western organisations of Christendom ; until, at 
the end of the fourteenth century after Christ, the universal scourge 
of Timur, the Great Tartar, fell upon them, and their scattered 
and decimated fragments retired in poverty and distress to the 
mountain fastnesses north of ^Mesopotamia, which they have since 
occupied, desceuding. as the peril became less acute, on to the plains 
of ilosul oil the one side, and those which stretch on the other to- 
wards the basin of Crumiah. Of Xestorius the modern descendants 
ot these fugitives know iiothing. They claim to he the spiritual 
progeny of St. 'I’hoinas and St. Jude. and. while they commonly call 
themselves Syrians, are styled by the ^loslems Xaserairi or Xiaza- 
rencs. The <renealoirv of this interestimr conunuuitv is a matter 
upon which the learned dispute, but which is incapable of exact solu- 
tion. Dr. Grant, one of the first missionary labourers amongst them, 
insisted that they were the relics of the Ten Tribes of Israel — a 
claim which has also been made by themselves — and found con- 
firiuatorv evidence in their ceremonial law and ritual. It is not 
for me to say whether they were Hebrews — though much suspicion, 
ill my judgment, attaches to every Lost Tribe argument that I have 
ever seen — Syrians. Assyrians, or f'hakheans. all of wdiicli de- 
nominations are sometimes given to them. Their language is an 
ancient Svriac dialect, interniiiigled with a good many Arabic, 
Kurdish. Turkish, and Persian words. 

More interesting, or at least more profitable than these specu- 
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lations. is tlie history of their ecclesia^^tical polity. "I he remnant 
saved from the slauo'hter of Tamerlane appear To liave remained 
united under the headship of a rarriarch. known a' Mar Mlia'. 

residin'!' at I'll Ku.sh, north of Mosul, until the middh* id' 
tic.d iir- the sixteenth century: when the hi-hop ot the Lastern 
liviiyir on the Tnreo- Persian frontier, declared 
his independence and founded the patriarchal line of Mar Shimun 
(Ain/h'ce, the Lord .Simon), which title has been borne by hi" suc- 
cessors and has remained in the same family ever sincm Marly in 
the succeeding century a section of the .Mosul Xestorians went 
over to Eome ; their allegiance was accepted by the Pope, who 
consecrated their Patriarch under the title of IMar ^'iisiif (the 
Lord Joseph), his residence being at Diarbekr and hi> oflicial 
diocese being that of Babylon. In 1776 the ^vhole of the .Mosul 
or Western branch of the Xe.storiaus followed suit : ami tlieref uv 
at this period, about a century ago, the church was clearly, though 
not evenly, divided into two ])ortions — the Mastern or .\estoriati 
proper, under 31ar .Shimun. and the Western or 1 'liaklicaii (as if 
was more commonly c.alled). in eonimunion with llonie. Iti lS7d. 
the latter organisation, already inucli siiaken In tlie celebrated 
Bull of Papal Infallibility in 'uffuvd further disruption, 

owing to a Bull frotn Pome that lupeiseded tin' old .\s.s\ rian (.’.'uion 
touching the election of a Patriarch. .M:ir Mlia .Melus. the .Miittran 
or Metropolitan, residing at Jlosid, led another schisni, whieh lui^ 
repudiated Pome, and whieh. though greatly inferior in numbers 
tf) its rivals, includes many ot the duel tamdies m the neighhour- 
hood ot Mo.sul. Ihe large village ot 'lelkiet, on the 'I’ifrris, is a 
strong'hold of this .''ect ; and I .'?aw .some ot its natives, magiiiiiceiit 
specimens of manhood and strongly attached to the F.nglish, who 
are regularly emjtloyed as .sailor.s upon Me.ssrs. Lynch's steamers on 
the Tigris. There are. therefore, at this moment three branche.s 
of .Syrian Christians : (1) the Old Xestorians. under Mar .Shimun : 
(2) the Old Chaldmans. under the Patriarch of Babylon; (J) the 
XMw Chaldteans, under Mar Elia Jlelus of Mosul. The first named 
is the most numerous of the three, and is supposed to contain 
nearly 1(.)0,000 members. 40.000 in Persia and 60,000 in Turkey. 

It is with the Eastern branch, under Mar .Shimun. that in a work 
Tlie 3i.ir dealing with Per.sia I am here alone concerned. Of this 
siuinun church there are eight bisliop.s, two of whom (Mar Goriel 
and Mar Johnan) are attached to I’ersian dioceses. The Jlar 
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Sliiinuii has long ri^^idecl in the mountain village of Koehaiinis, 
near Julanierk. in Turkish territory, above the famous waters of 
tlie Zab. Nominally he unites in his own person the spiritual and 
remp(.iral functions of government over his Hock : he appoints the 
mi'lrl:.-. or lay rulers of each district ; he is the head of a sacerdotal 
liitu'archy of /.v/s/i /'-/c'' ami </////;///.-•. who are the spiritual heads of 
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the various villasfes and tribes : and in times past his aurhoritc 
was absolute and unipue. The IMar Shimun, or reigning Patri- 
arch, is always chosen from the same family, a number of the 
male members of which, who have neither eaten meat troni 
their birth nor married, are kept as a school ot candidates to the 
succession. When one of their number is chosen, the rest are 
permitted to relapse into the enjoyments from which they have 
hitherto been e.vcluded. The jtresent Patriarch-Designate is the 
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cousin of ^^al• Siiinuin, and i-' a yoiin<r mail named iVTai- Aiiraliam. 
When he ^ucceeds lie will take the dynastic title that ahva\ ' 
accompanies the Patriarchal throne. 

In recent times, and ever since tlie^e province.s were converted 
into pashaliks and seriously p-overned hy f he Porte, the aiithorit}' 
of ,Mar Shimuu has sensibly dwindled. Piirinp- the 
.luthouty savage Kurdish outbreak of liadar Khaii Beg aoain^t 
the Nestorians in 1 S to, the then occupant of the patriarchate tied 
into Persian territory to Urinniah. Since his return to Kochanuis 
he has received a monthly subsidy of I'lL from the Tui-kish 
Government, who liave acted astutely in assuming the ,-f/e of pay- 
masters. The or headmen no longer pay him implicit 

obedience ; his authority over the hill tribes is in parts nil : and 
the reigning Patriarch has still further w'eakeii ed his pijsition by 
incapacity, indolence, and it is said by even worse charueteiistlc-. 
He is in a somewhat diflicult position ; for on the one hand he is 
salaried by the I’orte, on the otlii.'r lie is at once in correspondence 
and co-operation with tlu' Pnglisli ( 'liurch, and is angled for by 
the American Presbyterians: while his own sympathies have lic'eii 
runumred to he in favour of tlie Jiiissiaiis. Jlis name is lieiiil.and 
lie signs himself Peiiil .Shimiin. I n the clash of contlictiiig interests 
above mentioned it is probable tiiat this p<‘culiar and almost iso- 
lated relic of theocratic government is doomed, and that the .Mar 
Shimim of rlie future will play but a small part on the political stage. 

Of the tenets (jf the S\riaii Christians it is Loth diflicult and. 
ill this conte.xt. unnecessary to give a minute account ; the pecu- 
creea .111(1 luirity ol’ the Cliurcli consisting rather in oiganisation 
ntual ritual than in aiiv written standard of docfrinal helief, 

and the missionaries of rlie various foreign persuasion- being apt 
to read their own dogmas inro the Xesturiaii Creed. It mav be 
said, however, that it pre'sents many of the feature.s that mi(.dit be 
expected in a Ghurch, dating from t be fiftli century of the ( 'hristiaii 
era, which, mving to its peculiar situation and surroundings, has 
altered but little up to the pre.sout time. An ambiguous vanon of 
the Holy (Scriptures, an uncommon and elastic catalogue of sacra- 
ments, a hereditary and celibate episcopate, accompanied bv verv 
strict observance of the Sabbath and the Christian fusts, are among 
its most striiviiig' cliaracterisfics.' 

‘ the cliuKht- n;a_v iil-o l,e iiifntn.iKil. wliicli aw lunstlv iiia ]ilain. un- 
pretention- tmiMinu-, ill mdi i imt to ciauti- .\[u-'ulm:iii liu.-tility , and tlie 
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1 iKiwcuiiie to the iiii'sionaryefforts that have been umcle in the last 
3[i^-.ioii,irv half century either to evangelise, to confirm, or to recon- 
(•iiti-iprwc structtheditlerent branchesof thisaiicient f'hnrch.and that 
ha\ t* broiieht its nmne so prominentiv under tln^ nntice of Europe. 

'The .Vmeriean Presbyterians were the first in the field. In the 
year itilb iMessi''. Smith and I )wight came out to ri'port ; in 
I Sdd tlie llev. -1. Perkins was appointed to the Mission, and 
in Isdo he opened the work, which, supported by activt' in- 
. . dustrv ami large funds, has been vigorou'-lv and success- 

iMii fully pursued ( largely by means of British Consular pro- 

tection from Tabrizj ever since. At first the Americans 
disclaimed all intentions of proselytism, and announced reform and 
not reconstruction as their programme. Accordingly they were 
received with acclamation by the native Church and bishops : an 
attitude which gave way to sullen liostility and finally to embittered 
resistance when the new-comers began ostentatiously to make con- 
verts and to set aliout the creation of a new Church. In 1868 the 
body of Protestant Nestorians thus formed, and numbering at that 
lime 2, Ibo persons, felt itself strong enough to secede : and a Con- 
fession of I’aitli and rules of discijjliiie were drawn up for the infant 
organisation. In 1^70 the ^Mission, which had previously been 
settled at I'rumiah alone, e.vtended its field of opei’ation. and 
decided to embrace botli Mussulmans and Armenians within the 


range of its pro-|iagamla. It established missions at 'rabri/., 'feheran, 
and Ilamadan. all of which, well appointed and liberally endowed, 
luive- Worked with great success. The head-quarters of tlie Mission 
are still at Ui'umiah, where they possess a town house and a large 
building, kjiown as tlie College, outside the town, containing chapel, 
sdiools for ordinary and for technical instruction (carpentering 
and smithy), a hospital, and a printing press ; as well as a country 
residence for the summer upon IMount Seir, five miles from the 
city. According to the latest report that I have seen, their esta- 
blishment consists of six missionaries at Urmniah. one on the plain 
of Salmas, four at Tabriz, two at Teheran, two at Hamadan, a con- 
siderable number of ladies being also resident at the stations, and 
a medical missionarj- being attached to each. One of these gentle- 
men. Dr. Holmes, held for a time the appointment of consulting 


oiitrances to which — it is said so as to inculcate reverence, but in reality t£ escape 
defilement by cattle — often consist only of small apertures in the wall not three 
feet high, reached by a ladder from the ground. 
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pliysician to the ^ ali-Alid. or lleir .Vppareiit, at Taliri/,. Another. 
Dr. Torrence, i.s well known in I'eheraii. 'I’he income of the Mission, 
according to the late.st ptiblislied returns, is over 7 .* hid/, a year. 
In addition to the .\nierican ministers and their wives or female 
helpers, the organisation can boast of seventy ordained or licentiat(* 
native prie.sts. of 120 native lav mi.s.sionaries, of thirty chuivlies 
and over 2,()(H) communicant.s. of J2<l school' and 2,8<><i scholars. 
It is pushed bv all the means that an indefatigable jiropaganda 
and large pecuniary resource.s can jn-omote. 

A number of Roman Catholic Chakhcan.s had been for some time 
settled upon the Salmas ]>hiin, to the nnrtli of Urumiah.' .Planned 
2 French pi'o.spect of losing these adherents. nwiiiLr to the 

Catholics, vigorous neighbouring crusade of the American<. the 
Papal College at Rome, urged by a very remarkable young 
Frenchman, named Bore, who, liaving been sent out to Persia 
on a scientific mission by a French society, became interested in 
the Persian Christians, and developed a passionate missionary fer- 
vour — determined upon an energetic counter-effort, and sent out 
a band of French Lazari-its to take their part in the comjieti- 
tion for converts. The Fi’eiicli Coveriiment lias (dways ]‘iatronised 
this establishment, tliongii it was not till the year that 

the Primate of the Roman Clialdmans, with tlie aid of the 
French Embassy at Con.stantinojile. obtained a firman from the 
Porte acknowledging liis patriarclud supremacy. x\t the ])reseiit 
time the IVencli missionaries liave two stations in .Vz.erljuijan — 
one at Urumiah. in wliicb place a Mmiseigneur or Fremli l)islio|) 
resides ; the other at K'lio-irova. on the plain of Salmas, where the 
Catholic-' have for long been in tlie ascendant. Their establishment 
consists (if seven priests and a nunnery of the Sisters of Saim 
Vincent de Paul. In Turkey, but not in Persia, thert- i' a 
Doniiiiicaii mission to the Papal Clialdteans as well. 

3. Swiss Ab(mt the ?,ame time a mission to the Xestorians 

Protestants inaugurated by the Protestant Church of Ifa'le. 

' At Dilmaii, in the Salmas district, to the iiort!i-ea.st (jf Lake Urumiaii. tlieie 
i. a colossal Sassanian bas-reliof sculped on a lock, wliicli lias bctn coni.-i ti;-. cd 
to represent .Vrdeshir and Sliapnr I receiving tlie .subinis'ion of tlie .\i nioiiiai;' 
(Texier's L'Artm'nir.Ar, vol. i pi 40. and Flandiii and I'lsto. /t J , 

vol. iv. pis 204-.' Colonel Stewart al'O tells nieof a rock-tomb oOfcet abme rlie 
eround, at a distance of It hour from Suj llnlak on the loail to .Miandoao. wl oie 
a pillar carved in tlie clitf-face separate' two doorwav. coiiducniia ii to ria 
sepulchral chamber. 
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Tt did no4 long survive, liowever, and was abandoned, after tlie 
departure of the first missionaries, in lt>o7. 

Finally, but not till after repeated overtures, tlie Anglican Church 
appeared upon the scene. The first official comimmications between 
4 Vn'4i- the leaders of the two Churches appear to have taken place 

f-Aii mis- in the year 1 if 13, when the IMar Sliimunof that day opened 

a correspondence with Archbishop Howley. Mr. W. F. 
Ainsworth had already, in 184d. been sent out on a mission bv the 
joint agency of the Royal Geographical Society and the S.P.C.K., 
to report upon the condition of theXestorian peoples.* and in 1842 
he was followed by Dr. G. P. Badger, the well-known scholar, who 
was despatched by the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. ; but upon the latter 
withdrawing from the co-operation in the succeeding year he was 
compelled to return, not. however, before he had collected the mate- 
rial for a standard work upon the Nestorian ritual.- The commu- 
nications then languished till in 18G8 a further and pathetic appeal 
for assistance was addressed by the Bishops of the Syrian Church 
to Archbishop Tait. The result was the mission of the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts. and a third book.® The succession, however, of more or less 
bootless missions and more or less admirable books now came to 
an end. A minister was definitely authorised and sent out by 
Dr. 'I’ait in 1881 ; and since 1881 when, in consequence of troubles 
both with the dhirks and Persians, Mr. Riley was commissioned 
by Arclibishop Benson to report upon the situation, he has been 
succeeded by a capable mis>ionary staff with a well-elaborated 
organisation. In 1888, the ministers of the new ilission. whose 
object is not the making of converts, which is formally disavowed, 
but the re-edification and gradual purification of the ancient Xes- 
torian Church.* arrived in Persia, and met with an enthusiastic 

' T/utvtU i'cht> in Minor, 2 vols. lSi2. 

- 77/c (ind ilitir IVtinaJy 2 vols. 1852 

^ Clirif^t'uius iinthr the ('rereent in Asia. S.P.C.K. 

‘ Tiie Archbi'ihops letter to the l^atriarch of Antioch. announcina the Missiun. 
cuntained the^e words * * Our object in sending out these priests is not to bring 
over these Christians to the communion of the Church of England, nor to alter 
their ecclesiastical custcnis and traditions, nor to change any ductrines held by 
them which are not contrary to that faith which the Holy Spirit, speaking through 
the (Ecumenical (.,’ouncils of the undivided Church of Christ, has taught as 
necessary to be believed by all Christians: but to encourage them in bettering 
their religiou.s condition, and to strengthen an aiieient Churcli, which, tbrougli 
Ignorance from within and pcr>ccution from without, cannot any longer stand 
alone, but without '-onie a'?.-i''iance mu'-t eventually succumb, though unwillingly, 
to the e.vternal organisations at work in its midst 
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reception at the liands of the Christians, from i\Iar Sliiimm down- 
wards. The establishment, w'liose headquarters are alsoar I rumiah, 
under the charge of Canon iMaclean, lias grown so rajiidly that 
it now consists of a College for Priests and Deacons at ITmniah. 
which, at the beginning of last year (I8bl). contained sevent}- 
students. a High School for boys, with a membership of fifty, the 
same for girls with twenty, and an e.stablishment of the Sisters 
of Bethany. There is also a High School at Superghan. eighteen 
miles north-east of Urumiah, with forty scholars, anotlu-r at .\rdi- 
shai with the same number, and .seventy-two village >cliools in 
l^ersia and Turkey combined, with a total scholars’ list of nt'arlv 
fifteen hundred. There are five English clergymen engaged in the 
work, one of whom, the Rev. W. Browne, under circumstances of 
great peril and privation, spent the winter of IS S7-b''sS in iM ar 
Shimun’s village of Kochannis, and was thereby instrumental in 
preventing a massacre of the Christians by the Kurds. In 1 s,s‘> the 
income of the ^Mission was one thoimand pounds from subscriptions 
and nine hundi’ed from donations. 

How far the laudable attempt to enable this arcliulc and intt- 
resting Church, which, in spite of pei'secutioii, ignondiiv. and 
Keaults of desertion, has resolutely clung to its ancient faith, to stand 
Mission'. again upon its own legs, is likely to succeed, or how far 
regeneration can be kept divorced from organic and df)cti-inal 
change, it is as yet too early to determine. There are some wlio 
cling to the belief tliat reunion between the Anglican and .Svrian 
Churches is possible. There are otliers. and tliey are perhaps the 
wdser. who look to education and moral nni-ture as the true field of 
missionary enterprise among these peoples, and who eithei' (■.•n e little 
for, or have not much hope of, ecclesiastical commimi(.>n oi' eccle- 
siastical reorganisation. One thing is certain, that immense benefit 
has already resulted to the Christian populations both of Persia and 
Turkey from the labours of the various missionary bodies. American 
French, and English. Persecution is much rarer : disabilities have 
been removed; education, for which the Xestorians, even in the 
wild, mountainous districts, clamour with avidity, has rendered 
them docile, law-abiding, and industrious. They are a warui-hearted 
people, prone to hospitality, fond of festivity, and neither so preco- 
cious nor so crafty as the Armenians. On the other hand, they are 
very quaiTelsome amongst themselves, are avaricious of moiiev' and 
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incurably addicted to mendicancy ; ' and sixty years of missionarj' 
•effort have not taught them that there is any virtue in truth, or 
any call for private honour.- Since a decree bv the Shah in 
December 1 889, prohibiting the opening of anv fresh Christian 
schools in Persia, the missionaries have found difficulty in extend- 
ing their educational programme. The present Prince-Governor 
of Urumiah, Jehansuz Mirza, a cousin of the Shah, has, however, 
shown himself friendly and courteous; and it must be avowed to 
the credit of the Persian Government, that, with rare exceptions, 
they have acted with liberal-mindedness and fairness tow-ards 
their Christian subjects in these parts. Between the French 
and English ^Missions there exist the most friendly relations ; 
for each has a large and independent field of work, and neither 
intrudes upon the ground of the other. Between the Americans 
and the English it is only natural that there should have been 
some jealousy and friction, not merely because the latter are later 
arrivals upon an arena over which the former thought that they 
had established a monopoly, but because their objects are entirely 

’ Hr KUey in his first report says ■ ‘ To proceed on a t^egging tour to England 
or .\merica is the higliest ambition of an Assyrian: for many have returned to 
their native land to pa'S their day? in comparative wealth owing to the mis- 
placed zeal of honest and charitable people in England, who are no match for 
the subtle Oriental. The appeal is usually on behalf of a school ; in rare cases 
there is some establishment of this kind in existence, and if the applicant be 
jiiore than ordinarily honest he may spend a third or even half of the sum he has 
raised in England on his school when he returns. The mixture of honesty and dis- 
honesty in the Chaldtean character — a combination entirely strange to the English 
mind — is calculated to deceive even tlie most astute, and I can only say that of all 
the Assyrians or Nestorians wlio liave visited England during the last few years, I 
cannot call to mind one whose word I would believe when his interests were 
concerned, or to whom I would entrust with con tidence the smallest sum of money.' 

■ Again let me quote Mr. Riley : “ Out of the whole nation there is not a single 
person of any kind whom we can absolutely and entirely trust. All, from the 
highest to the boys in the school, are only relatively trustworthy : the boys, indeed, 
are the best, but as they grow up it is no wonder if they' develop this untrust- 
worthy character, when they find their fathers and mothers, pastors, and all 
whom they are bound to revere, habitually and shamelessly departing from the 
truth whenever it is to their interest to do so. No amount of education will 
remove this terrible evil. There is no sign of improvement amongst that part 
of the nation which has been under the education of the American Presbyterian 
Mission for over half a century — this education is. in some respects, an advanced 
one, but it seems rather to sharpen the wits of the recipients and make them 
clever rogues than to improve their morality: — those of them that come under the 
ordinary education of the French Mission are the same, the only difference being 
that the Americans endeavour to trust their people, and get deceived, and the 
French are very chary of their confidence, and so escape.’ 
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different and even irreconcilable, the Anglican missionaries having 
come out to renovate and build up that which it is the avowed 
desire of a proselytising body to weaken and destroy. 'JAe 
American Missions, including, as they do. Mohammedans within 
the scope of their activity, are also rendered more likely thereby 
to conflict with the Persian Gov'ernment, which resolutely prohibits 
any such propaganda, and has in consequence sometiTues come 
into collision with the work of the Church of England Missionary 
Society, of which I shall speak later, at Isfahan. 

The latest calculation of the Nestorian population of Azerbaijan 
is as follows : — 


FamiliC' : 

Salmas district . . 700 

Somai and Chara . . 100 

tlrumiah district . . S.iIOO 

Suldnz . . 400 


Baradost or Beranduz 

Famihe? 

]0o 

Terravjir . 

500 

llergavar . 

100 

Total 

5,500 


It has been common to estimate the.se families at fun- or five 
persons apiece, and hence the total usually given of 20.itnit to 26.000 
Numbers Persian Nestorians. The missionaries, however, are of 
and ap- opinion that the population has so mucli incretisial in the 
of Persian pt^aceiul reigii 01 the present SnaJi tliat eiglit pi-rxms to 
Nestonans family is a fairer computation. Adojiting this 

average, we shall get a total of 11,000. It is to the intere.-t'of the 
Persians for political reasons to underrate the number of their 
Christian subjects. The Nestorians of the plains are robust, broad- 
shouldered men. with open countenances, fair comple.xions, and 
frequently with red beards. The mountain Nestorians are wild 
and uncouth, and often undistinguishable from the Kurds with 
whom, however, they are at constant and deadly enmitv. Each 
attack the camps and rob the flocks of the other, but the Kurds 
being the stronger, better armed, and more evilly-disposed, are 
usually the aggressors. 


Owing to the active interest of the missionaries, the protesta- 
tions of foreign consuls, and the milder disposition of modern 
Disabrnties Governments, the Persian Nestorians cannot now 

and hard- Complain of serious oppression. It is true that there still 
remain in the Mohammedan code two laws which, if 
enforced as they were once, with aspei-ity, might become instruments 
of cruel injustice. These are the law by which, in a court of 
justice, the evidence of a Christian is not accepted against that of a 
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Mussulman ; and the la\%’, known as that of -Jedid-el-Islain, by wliich 
any Christian convert to Islam is entitled to claim the entire pro- 
perty of his or her family, including collaterals. Male apostates 
have always been rare ; but Christian girls were sometimes forcibly, 
or even willingly, abducted by Mohammedan lovers, who then, 
under a fictitious declaration of conversion, put in a claim for the 
forfeited property.* This practice gave rise to much fraud and 
imposture ; but a careful inquiry is now as a rule instituted into 
the spontaneity of the alleged conversion, and it rests with the 
Governor either to carry out the law in its cruel intensity, or more 
frequently to assign to the convert only a share of the family goods. 
Class and social prejudices are drawbacks from which a subject 
Christian jjopulation must always expect to suffer in a Mohammedan 
country, and of which the Nestorians bear their share. They are 
also liable to ])e oppressed by the village n/jhics or landlords, to 
whom they pay their rent, and who will not infrequently exact 
more than is their legal due. An official, called the serperast. was 
appointed many years ago. at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment. to safeguard the interests of the Christian peoples, and as 
a medium between them and the district governor ; but he appears 
to have utilised his position to intlame rather than allay disputes, 
with a view to extracting bribes from the rival litigants. Unfor- 
tunately, the Nestorians are so incurably litigious themselves, that 
even the certainty of being woi>ted in any legal encounter does 
not in the least act as a deterrent to their zeal. These appear to 
be the sole surviving hardships from which the Nestorian subjects 
of Persia now suffer : and their redress may provide material for the 
energies of mi.ssionaries and consuls for a little while yet to come. 

All Chri.stians are exempt from military service in Persia ; but, 
in return, they pay a poll tax of five l-rans per annum to the state. 

This tax is legally levied only upon males above the age 
axa ion fifteen ; but it is sometimes exacted both from boys 
and from old men. In certain villages on the Grumiah plain 
thei’e is a special tax called piiir-al-lik (lit. ' see and take ’), accord- 
ing to which a house tax of five knots per annum is levied upon 

* In the recent summer (1891), the papers have been full of a case which I 
suspect of belniigin.!:; to this catevorj. A young girl named Greentield, the 
daughter of an English subject and an Armenian mother, the former of whom had 
acquired property near Siij Bulak, was forcibp' abducted by a Kurd, whose fellow- 
countrymen took up arm.s and declined to surrender her. Upon examination she 
declared her conversion to Islam. 
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3Iusiuhnans, but of eight krnn.-f upon Chri?^tiaus ; and an equivalent 
scale on whatever live stock they possess. Generally speaking, the 
position of the pea.sants may be .said to depend upon the character 
of the or landlord, who i.s respon.sible to Government for the 

taxes up to the fixed assessment, and who either exact.; or renounces 
his pound of flesh as his inclination determines. 

The number of Armenians resident in Azerbaijan is inferior to 
the Nestorians, but is yet considerable. The census is 


Armenians 


calculated as follows 



Faniilic'? 


J'.iiiiiii. - 

Maku 

300 

Karado^t or Berandnz 

180 

Eotur 

100 

Karadaofh . 

. l.tKX) 

Khoi 

400 

Maragha . 

120 

Salmas Plain 

1.200 

iliandoab . 

80 

Somai and Chara 

100 

Suj Bulak . 

t;o 

Urumiah . 

400 

Tabriz 

740 

Sulduz 

100 

Ardebil 

Total 

3.) 

. iTriiT 


The Armenians being less prolific, less gregarious, and less 
stay-at-home than the Nestorians, it is recommended to compute 
their families at an average of six persons, which will give a total 
of 28,890 ; or, together with the Xestorians, a grand total of 72.890 
for the Christian population of Azerbaijan. The Per.sian -Vrme- 
nians are a less attractive and an even less reliable people than 
the mendacious, but peaceable Nestorian.s. They travel a great 
deal, and pick up revolutionary ideas, and are disposed to deceit 
and turbulence. The local head of their church is an arch- 
bishop at Tabriz, who throws what obstacles he can in the wav of 
the Christian missions ; whilst the Catholicos of the entire 
Armenian church is located not far from the frontier, in Eussian 
territory, at Echmiadzin. The Armenian question is. however 
so much a Turkish and so little a Persian one, that I do not feel 
called upon to say anything more about it here. I .«halt have 
occasion to speak of the people again, when dealing with Julfa 
From the Xestorians and Armenians it is an easy and natural 
transition to turn to their hereditary foes, the Kurd.';. It is a 

Kurdistan of fortune that should have located in 

this quarter of the globe, in immediate neighbourhood 
two, nay, three communities of men, alien to each other in cha- 
racter, race, and religion, whose juxtaposition is fraught with 
endless and irremediable strife, whereas, had they been separated. 
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each has qualities and merits fitting it for some nobler part than 
that of combatants in an international brawl. Kurdistan, which 
is a name in very common use upon the titlepage of travellers’ 
books, is no more than a convenient geographical expression for 
the entire country, estimated at over 50,000 square miles, that is 
inhabited by the Kurds. This region has no natural or political 
boundaries ; it includes both Turkish and Persian territory, and 
it contains many other elements, Turkish, Persian, Chaldsean, and 
.Vrmenian, in the population as well. It may be said to extend 
from Turkish Armenia on the north, to the plains of the middle 
Tigris and the Luristan mountain.s on the south, and through the 
greater part of this length to overlap the Persian border.' 

The origin and ancestry of the Kurds is too large, and. I may 
add, too uncertain a question to be debated at length here. 
Origin hether they are of Iranian Or of Turanian origin, whether 

tory oTthe *1'® descendants of Medes. or of Parthians, or 

Kurdh whether they are the Gardu or Gurdu, or Gutu, who, in 
the remote times when Hittites and Accadians were great in the 
land, held the mountains north of Assyria, and after the fall of 
Kineveh became Arvauised bv tlie overwhelming Arvan niigra- 
tions of the period — are questions which no one has hitherto 

' I have compiled the following list of authorities for Kurdistan, and more 
(‘specially the P('rsian Kurds : Sir J M. Kiniieir (181B), Joiiriieij throiiijh A'lirdin- 
tdti; J. S. lluckingham (1816), Trun/x in A.'Sijriu. etc., cajis. vi _ix. ; C. J. Rich 
(1820), yarraticc of a Itccidencc in Aimdii-ttin, vol. i. cap.s. ii._xi. ; Hon. G, 
Keppel (1824), Personal yarrntire of a .Tourney, etc., cajis. xii., xiv. ; Sir H. 
Willock (1820), Assii!.d)uition of Pr(fesxor Schultz iu Kurdntan (Journal of the 
R, As, So(\, vol. i.) : G. Fowler (1821. ISJti), Three Yearn Itesidence in Persia. 
vol. i. p. 124, vol. ii. cap li. ; Capt. K. Mignan (1820), Winter Journey through 
J/ussia to Aaordostciun, 2 \ols. ; (Sir) J. ^Sheil (1836), Journal of the if. G. S., vol, 
viii. p. 54 : .1. B. Fiaser (1834), Trareli iu Koardistan, etc., vol. i. letters iii., iv.. 

1 : vol. ii. letters viii,, ix., x ; (8ir) H. Kawlinsoii (1838), Journal of the R. G. S.. 
vol. X. p. 1 ; J. Brant (1838). Journal of the if. G. S., vol. x. p. 341 : Com. 
J. F. Jones (1844), Aarratlre of a Journey through part of Kurdistan (No. 43 
of Bombay Records, 1857); JI. tVagner (1843), Travels in . . . Koordistan: 
Scheref Nameh, Prince de Bitlis, HUtoire des Kourdes. 2 vols. 1860-1862; 
D. W. Alarsh (1864). The Tennesseean in Persian Kurdistan : J. G. Taylor (1864), 
Jotirnal of the if. G. .S'., vol. xxxv. p. 21 : F. AliUingen (1868). Wild Life among 
the Koords; J. C. McCoan (187!t), Our Aeir Protectorate, Turhey in Asia, 2 vols. ; 
Colonel R. E. Carr (1873), ‘The Kujdistan Aloimtain Ranges’ (.Toiif-nal of the 
P. K. S. i., vol, xxii. pp. 135-184): J. Creagh, Armenian's, Koords, and Turhs, 

2 vols., 1880 : llajor H. Trotter (188)), ‘ Report on the Kurds ' (No. 134 of Par- 
liamentary Paj/ers, Turkey, No. 6, 1881); H. Binder (1886), Au Kurdistan, 
cap. V.; Jlrs, Bishopi (1800). Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, vol. ii. 
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solved, and which I am conteiil, therefore, to reliiif|ui.^h. One 
mav still vindicate for the Ivurds a respectable aiitii|uity, bv 
identifying them, as it is tolerably .‘^afe to do, with the barduchi 
of Xenophon fprobably the Kudraha of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions), who. in this very region, harassed ajid tormented the 
retreating Ten Thon.sand. .Vlike in country, character, and 
name (though this la.st i- not universally admitted), the two 
peoples correspond ; and dismi-sing the more nebulous past, we 
may, therefore, usher them into history with credentials i rfiilentitv 
which they have ever since sustained. Included, but never 
absorbed in the successive empires that have claimed the 
sovereignty of Western Asia — iNIacedonian, Roman. Pai-thian, 
Byzantine, Tartar. Persian, and Turkish— they have proNivl a 
thorn in the side of every ruling power. 'J’he famous Saladin nit- 
Salah-ed-Din) of the Crusade.s, was, according to .Vbulfeda. a 
Kurd. So was Edrisi, the historian, who. when Sultan Selim I. 
wrested these regions in battle from Shah I>niail. the rir^t Sefavi 
King of I’ersia. in Ibl 1, was appointed by the conquerni’ toeru-aiiise 
and admini.ster the territory of hi' unruly coiuitrvuien. Over a 
century later, in IttoU .\.d., a treaty betwemi another Sultan and 
another Shah, IMurad II'. of Turkey and Seti of I’eisia. e>ta- 
blished a frontier line between the two empires, sub'tanti.allv 
identical with that which has ever since prevailed; and from this 
period, therefore, dates the divided and. as a rule, in both cu'e' 
illusory allegiance of the Kurdi.di tribes. On either side of 
the frontier, the sub.seqnent history of the Kurd' is obscure. 
They are a people without a literature, and almost without a 
history. The tribal feeling was very strong amongst them, and 
in the ab.sence of any interference— for the best of iva.sons. fear- 
on the part of the central power, individual chieftains acijuired a 
position that was little short of despotic independence. About 
sixty years ago, in 1834, the Turks, under the capable lead of 
Eeshid Wohammed Pasha, .'et about destroving this system and 
replacing it by Ottoman vRuyei, and ru//,s in' Turkish Kurdistan • 
while in Persian Kurdistan, where the problem, because smaller 
was always less acute, the reigning dyuastv, and particularlv the 
present §hah, have pursued the familiar Kajar policv of bveakin- 
up the cohesion and ruling families of the dangerous tribes and 
reasserting the authority of Teheran. At the present Hme 
therefore, the Kurds, though addicted to outbreaks of lawlessness’ 
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are. in both territories, more subject to discipline than at any 
previous epoch of their historv. 

I am here more especially concerned with the Persian Kurds, 
and I sliall. tlierefore, omit any details that relate to the Turkish 
Kehaon Only; tliough of what I have to say upon the 

.uid” former subject, there is scarcely anything that is not 

language ef|ually applicable to tlie Turkish side of the border, 
d’he Kurds are illiterate, but bigoted Sunnis of the Shafei sect 
(one of the four subdivisions of orthodox Mussulmans) ; bigoted, 
not because they are, as is frequently supposed, fanatical by 
temperament, but because, in Persia, they are brought into contact 
with a Shiah people and dynasty whom thej’ cordially detest and 
despise. The root of the Pereian Kurdish question, whenever it 
becomes acute, is the religious hatred between Sunnis and Shiahs; 
the root of the Ottoman Kurdi.sh question is the religious hatred 
between ^[ohammedans and Christians. Some of the more 
}’ersianised Kurds are. however. Shiahs ; whilst in some places of 
the mountains are to be found communities belonging to the 
peculiar Ali II lain sect, who combine with a belief in the godhead 
of Ali, certain strange ceremonies and esoteric doctrines of which 
not very much is known.’ The language spoken by the majority 
of the Kurds is Kurmanjn (sometimes called Kirdasi) which is 
generally accepted as an old Persian patois, intermingled with 
alien words. In Ardelan. however, and Kermanshah, what is 
called the Guran dialect is spoken, presenting an even greater 
affinity to modern Persian. 

‘ Sir H. liawlinson wrote of tlie .tli Illahis in vol. ix, of the Journal of thr 
H. G. S. (lS3a): 'They believe in .n f-eries of succes.^-ive incarniitions of the 
Godhead, amounting to 1001. Benjamin, Moses, Elias, David, Jesus Christ, Ali, 
and hh tutor Salman, a joint develojrment ; the Imam Husein and the Haft Tun 
(seven Bodies) are considered the chief of these incarnations. The Haft Tun 
were seven Firs or spiritual guides, who lived in the early age.s of Islam, and 
each, worshipped as the Deity, is an object of adoration in some particular part 
of Kurdistan. Baba Yadgar was one of these. The whole of the incarnations 
aie thus regarded as one and the same j)erson, the bodily form oC the divine 
manifestation being alone changed: but the most perfect development is sup- 
posed to have taken place in the person of benjamin, David, and Ali.' Ali is, 
indeed, frecprently invoked by them under the name of Daud or David ; and there 
are evident marks of Judaism in their creed. In the twelfth century Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela appears to have regarded them as Jews. Their sacred place 
is at Zardah on Mount Dalaku (near Zohab), and there their chief priest resides.’ 
Vide also note by Sir H. R. to Eawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 258; AV. F. Ains- 
worth, Per.-iunal Jlecollectionx. vol. i. j], 381 ; and J. T. Bent, Scotch tfeogr. Mag. 
Eeb. 18U0. 
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Of the life and character of the Kurds, it would appear from 
the apoplectic sputtcrings of some newspapers that a prejudiced 
and erroneous impression prevails. They are commnnly 
Occupation for instance, as though they were all munads, 

Auuacter robbei’S, and, for the most part, monsters of inicputy. 
The impeachment agtun.st tlie evil-doers amongst tliem i-, rpiite 
sutBcientlv strong without including thi' innocent in the attainder. 
By far tire greater part of the IVrsian Kurds an' -edentary and 
pastoral. A orreat man}' of them farm and till the ground on the 
plains and hill-slopes: an even larger number keipi herds of .sheep, 
goats and cattle, from which they make excellent cheese and butter ; 
and the extent of their nomadic habits i.s in mosr cases that in the 
summer months they move into camps on the highei' acclivities, 
above the settled villages which they inhabit in the winter. 
Xomad Kurds are to be found particularly in d'urkish territory, 
and on the border: and perhaps the wealthiest and most indepen- 
dent of the tribes belong to this class, the cultivators of the soil 
and shepherds being, as a rule, deplorably ignorant and poor. .Vs 
regards their character, every variety niiiy be found in their 
midst, from the typical robber chieftain to the harmless peasant, 
and from the dashing warrior to the miserable thrall. 'I'hose who 
know them best, deny that they are naturally either cruel or 
fanatical, and credit them with a rude hospitality tind high courage. 
When excited, however, they iire as ugly customers as can be 
encountered. Their position amid hostile and craven communities, 
whose religions they abhor, and in teri'itories whose government.s 
they abominate, tempts them to anarchy and turbulence. Ruled 
by a strong but just hand, there is no reason why they should not 
become an orderly community, very useful for purposes of warfare, 
instead of a bogey to frighten the missionaries and scarifv the 
readers of the ‘ Daily Xews.' At the present time they are not, 
at any rate in Tuike\, of much avail for military purposes, being 
addicted to plunder and impatient of restraint. In the Russo- 
Turkish War they are said to have done more harm than good. 
From the Persian Rnids, rrho are more civilised, several retriments 
are raised for the Persian army ; one of which, from the^ Guran 
district, was for two years, 18dI-(J. commanded bv Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, when in the service of Mohammed Shah. Down to 
the present century, the Kurdish cavalrv were in many parts clad 
in chain armour, in which, together with their long' lances and 
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flaunting «cai'vps. tliey presented a very martial and formidable 
appearance. They are an extraordinarily ignorant and an extra- 
ordinarily stupid people, with neither edueation. schools, nor books, 
and it has been .said of the whole race that not one in 10.000 can 
read. They have the black hair and eyes, the dark complexion, 
and the sullen swagger (so characteristic, too, of the Afghans), that 
are usually associated with picturesque ruffianism ; and the sym- 
pathies or the fears of travellers have variously represented their 
features as strikingly handsome, or repulsiveh’ ugly. 

In ISSO occurred a serious, but abortive, Kurdish rebellion in 
Persia, which aftbrded at once a measure of the strengcth and of the 

O 


Rebellion ""'eakness of the Kurdish organisation. A chieftain 
Ob^'d'u\ Sheikh Obeidullah. whose father, Sheikh Taliar, 

had been a fanatic of local note, hailing from a moun- 
tain village south of Van in Turkish Kurdistan, where he was 
head of the small tribe of Oramar, acquired a great reputation for 
personal sanctity and admini.strative ability, and gradually came to 
be looked upon as the leader of Kurdish nationality. He affected 
almost royal style, entertained from 500 to 1000 visitors daily in his 
lUw/in-lihaneh. ruled with a strong hand, and was in fact a sort of 
petty monarch among the Kurds. There is not a doubt that he 
dreamed of an independent Kurdistan as a stepping-stone to an 
attack upon the detested Shiah kingdom of Persia, which, had he 
been successful in his prior object, he might have thrown into very 
considerable confusion. There is also no doubt that the Turks, 
whose subject he was, at first smiled upon his aspirations, not so 
much because of the arritre with regard to Persia, as be- 

cause in the erection of an independent Kurdish principality they 
saw an effective set-off and checkmate to the Armenian agitation. 
Encouraged by these symptoms. Sheikh Obeidullah struck, and 
struck, as it first appeared, to some purpose. He crossed the 
border into Persia at the head of several thousand men, and his 
son, Abdul Kader, seized the town of Suj Bulak and advanced 
upon Maragha, from which the Persians fled with characteristic 
precipitation. A massacre of o.OOO persons was perpetrated by 
the victorious Kurds at Hiandoab. Soon the Kurdish army, 
joined by most of the local tribes, was heard of on Mount Seir 
outside the walls of Urumiah, which, while beleaguered for ten 
davs, is said to have been .saved chiefly by the negotiations of Dr. 
Cochrane, one of the American Mission, who was on friendly terms 
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■vvitli the Sheikh. Me;iuwliile, tlieiv were great trepiilarieii and 
telearaphiiig at Tehei'aii. Aii army of nieii. with -^ijine 

batteries of artillery, was marclied off to the theatre of war; its 
coimiiauder. the HisIunet-ed-Dowleh having die-d en r'a//c. i he old 
•Statesman Mohammed Huseiii Ivlian. the Sipah Salar. oi' Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was despatched to Tabriz; the Shah appealed to 
Russia for lielp, to England for counsel, and to 'furkey for amend''. 
At the moment, however, of the most tense and ominous anxietv, 
the thundercloud dwindled, dissolved, and disappeared. The 
Slieikh, who might with ease have inarched upon Tabriz, and liave 
occupied it probably without resistance, faltei-ed and was lost. 
The time was long enough to show that his following had no ideas 
of cohesion, much less of conque.st. but were animatt'd onlv bv 
religious animosity and the desire to plunder. A.s the prospect of 
hard fighting increased, their own jealousies broke loo'c. thev fell 
away from their leader, and the movement which had beoun with 
such sanguine omen.s in September, ignominously collnpoed in 
November. Strong pre.ssure was brouglit to bear upon the Porte 
by the European Crovernnients, in deference to wliich Obeidullah 
was at length arrested and conveyed to ronstantinoph' in Jnlv 
1881. In August 1882. like mo.st prisoners at the Tiirkisli 
capital, he escaped, but, having surrendered again a f-w months 
later, he was deported to Mecca, where lie died in October 188:>. 
The movement, although a fiasco, was, from the political point of 
view, one of great importance, for it demonstrated the utter im- 
practicability, owing to family and clan disseu.sions. uf a united 
Kurdish organisation, which will prob.ably not again be heard of 
during our time. 

The number of Kurds under Ottoman rule is e.stiniated at from 
one to one and a half million. The figure.s of those on Persian 
Number of ^Titory have been given as follows (exclusive of the 

Persian 
Kurds 


Kurdish colonies, of which I have iireviously .spoken. 


in Khorasan) : — 

Frontier Kurds and Kurds of Azerbaijan . 

Kurds uf Kurdi'tan proper, i.e. Sinna and Ardelan 
Kurds of Kermanshah 


Total 


- 50,000 

120,000 

250.000 

600.000 


On the other hand, Colonel Stewart, in his latest report (1890) 
gives the number of Kurds in Azerbaijan as which is 

nearly double the fir.st item in the above calculation. I may here 
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repeat wliat I have often said before, that no numerical calcula- 
tions in Persia agree, or can be accepted with implicit confidence. 
The above-quoted table is, however, useful as supplying us with a 
fairly correct classification of the Persian Kurds, about which some 
more ample information may be opportune. 

There can be no doubt that by far the most lawless and rascally 
of the Kurds are the frontier tribes, who migrate forwards and 
1. Fron- backwards across the border line, according to the season 
tier tribes year or tlie hope of plunder, seeking refuge from 

an atrocity in the one country by retreat to the other. Twenty- , 
five years ago. Mr. J. G. Taylor, British Consul at Diarbekr, penned 
tlie following paragraph, which is as true now as when composed : 

This mixed nationality of one family and the still unsettled state 
of the frontier cause interminable disputes between the governments 
of Persia and Turkey. The Kurds being equally at home in one 
country as in the other, cross the border whenever they feel inclined 
or it suits their purpose, eithei- for business or to evade proper punish- 
ment due to crimes committed in one or the other country. All 
attempts to levy taxes, enforce conscription, and arrest offenders are 
thwarted by a hasty migration to Persia or Turkey, as the case may 
be. The military cordon stationed along the line that ought, if 
efficiently organised, to a.ssist Government in enforcing order and 
obedience is totally useless for either, while the jealousies and quarrels 
invariably existing between the civil and military authorities thwart 
anv well-devised action of the former. 

Of these border-nomads and Azerbaijani Kurds, the following is 
the latest computation that I have received : — 

Tent? or 

ramilio' 


Skehii .' — Partly Turkish, partly Per.-'ian, and noted robbers ; 

Sunnis of Shat'ei sect ........ 1,500 

fferki . — Crossing in .summer into Persia and descending in winter 

to the plains of Mosul . 2,0o0 

Oramur — A few of whom cross the Persian frontier in summer 

Kara piqnilt . — Villagers of the .Sulduz and Baradost (Berandiiz) 

plains ; Sliiahs ......... 3,000 

Mikri . — East and north-east of Suj Bulak : Sunnis and sedentary 2,000 
-Veiikiin. — South of Suj Bulak ; Sunnis and sedentary . . . .5,000 

JfuHiiish.— In district of Lahijan, west and south-west of Siij 

Bulak ; Sunnis and sedentary 3,000 

— In mountains north-west of Ushnu : Sunnis and robbers . 1,000 

Hiiuleranhi — Large tribe on frontier near Klioi .... 


' Their chief, Aii Khan, is in prison at Tabriz. 
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Siij Bulak, witli a pojiulation of la. non, is fhe local capiral (.>f the 
Kurds of Azerbaijan. It is ruled by a Knidi>li governor (subject 
to tlie Governor-General of Tabriz), tlu“ present liolilt-r of the 
(jftice, Gaif-ed-Din Khan, being a well-educated man. witli a know- 
ledge of French. 

Between the provinces of Azerbaijan and Kennansliah is 
situated the small province of Ardelan, or I’er.sian Kurdi'-tan proper, 
2 inhabited mainly by sedentary Kurds. 'fhe capital, 

distan giima, is situated in an open, cultivated vallev. and the 

proper o i t -\r* 

Governor, at present rerliad Alirza. a con.sin of the 
Shah, occupies a fine palace, also containing the barracks, on an 
eminence in the centre of the town. Here are commoidv .stationed 
two Kurdish regiments of 800 men, and a battery of artillerv. It 
is only within the present reign that this province has been 
thoroughly subdued to tlie central authority. For centuries it was 
ruled by almost independent Guran clueftains, of the house of 
Beni Ardelan. claiming descent from Saladin. and bearing the title 
of Wall of Ardelan. AA hen Rich was here, in 1 820. lie found the 
AA"ali absolutely independent of Teheran, and ruling his province 
like a kingdom. Upon the death, however, of the last nude in 
the direct line, about thirty years ago, the .8hali disinherited the 
remaining male relatives, whose family are now reduced to in- 
significance, and signali.sed his recovered sovereignty by appointing 
his nncle as Governor. I have been supplied with the following 
list of Kurds in Ardelan. but cannot voucli for its accuracv : 


KaViVT. -In the di.strict nf S.-ikiz . 

TuilaJtu. — fn tlie ili.'-trict of Hiiwatii 
Gulbu'hi. — In the rti.strict of Ilanatii 
Sheikh Ismuil ' — In tlie ilistnet of l.-.fariilahad 
Purpishah ,' — In the ilibtrict of I.sfandabad 
Muudami . — In the district of Hasandahad 
Mamun, Jahrachi — In the district of Bilawar 
Gitshhi . — In the district of Bilawar 
Gnrgai.~\n the district of Laila.yh 
Zeh . — In the district of Lailagh 
Shamshiri } — On the frontier 


Tt-nr.- (-r 
r.niah.j, 
:i(Hi 
hCMI 
.600 
300 
300 
.60n 
:ioo 
400 
3(10 
1.000 
I(Hi 


Lastly are the Kurds of Kermanshah, or the province of which 

Kermanshahan ^ is the capital. Through this district, and through 

' Nomads, migrating in winter into Turkish territory, 

its Kermanshahan t,> 

Its capital, Lj Luropeaiis both are comnmnly called Kermanshah, 
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its capital city, as has been shown in Chapter II.. runs the main 
caravan route between Teheran and Baghdad ; and it is in this 
3 Kmd> somewhat restricted application that travellers thereon 
of Kerman- have sonietiiiies proclaimed their peregrinations in Kurd- 
istan. I'he proN'ince borders on Turkish territory on the 
west and on the Persian province of Luristan, which will hereafter be 
dealt with, on the south. It may be considered the middle or divid- 
ing line between Northern and Southern Persia, and the mention of 
it will appropriately close a discussion confined to the former branch 
of my subject. These are the Kurdish tribes of Kernianshah : — 

Tents or 
Families 


Kalhur ' — Partly nomad, partly sedentary. (Their garms'ir, or 
summer quarters, are the mountains to the north-west of the 
Pusht-i-Kuh ; their sardsir, or winter quarters, are the plains 
of Zohab and Kasr-i-Shirin, as far as the Turkish frontier.) 

They are variously reported to be Ali Xltahis and Shiahs ; and 

they furnish one regiment of infantry 5,000 

.Si«/a5).— In JIahidasht plain, west of Kermanshah ; Ali Illahis . 1,500 

(ruran . — Partly nomad, partly sedentary : between Mahidasht 
and Harun Nishin Khan; Ali Illahis; they furnish one 
regiment of infantry, commanded by their chief . . 5,000 

KerinUi . — Partly nomad, partly sedentary ; between Kerind and 
Harunabad : -\li Illaliis; they furnish one regiment of 

infantry 2,000 

BoKanij and Jelalan'and . — Under the »ert}p of tiie Kerindi . 1,000 

Zangenah or Zenjina. — Sliialis ; they furnish one regiment of 

infantry . 1,500 

Samawand . — Sedentary . . 200 

Sunguru 3.nA Kuliahi. — Sedentary ; north of Kermanshah . 2,500 

NanaTttdi — Sedentary ; west of Kermansliah .... 300 

■Jeltlaa-aud. — Sedentary; east of Kermanshah .... 300 

Mafi, Chulankcra, Ghazil.- — Se<lentary . ..... — 

JJulnlan or Nomads in the mountains south-east of 

Kermanshah, and on the upper waters of the Kerkhah . . 4,000 

Ahhur 1,000 


In cereals, the province of Kermanshah is one of the richest 
in Persia, more grain being cultivated than can either be con- 
sumed in the district, or, in the miserable state of road transport, be 

' Sir H. Eawlinson fancied from the marked Jewish cast of their countenances 
that they misht be descendants of the Samaritan captives who were placed in 
the Assyrian city of Kalhur Halah (Sarpul-i-Zohab ?). Their present chief is 
P>eza Kuli Khan, of the Shahbazi clan, who is both civil governor of the Kalhur 
district and seiUp, or colonel of the military contingent — one regiment of 
infantry and some cavalry — furnished by the tribe. 

- I doubt if the Hululan ought to be included in this table, for they belong 
to the Lur tribes of Luristan, who disavow any blood-connection with the Kurds. 
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disposed of elsewlicre. A\ hen i^ciptuin ^uj^ior \\as Iiito hi 1 ^ / o, 
he found a surplus prodiicf* from the preceding liarvest of I 

tons, which the owners \\ere prepared to sell at fivt' 

1 rodiiLts g]j[lliiigs per l.liuiriir (dl'J Ibs.j. It is al'o a taiiious 
locality for the breed of horses and of nudes. The Kurdish carpets, 
which figure so largely in the bazaars of Constantinojile ami orlun- 
Oriental cities come largely from this neighbourhood, and are 
woven, in the tents or in the open air by the women on a fi-ame of 
rude stakes fixed in the ground. The tents, which are the scjIo 
habitation of the nomad tribes, are made of black goat-' hair 
blankets stretched upon poles, and are often very considerable 
structures, divided by reed-partitions into several compartmi-nts, 
used as the cUn-an-khnneli. or reception chamber, the men's and 
the women's quarters, the kitchen, the stables, and the cowshed. 
The majority of the sedentary Kurds of Ardelan and Kermau- 
shah, who have long been settled in villages, have completely 
abandoned both the national in.stincts and the national dress, and 
are not at first sight to he mistaken from J Vr.sians.' p is said 
that the revenue exacted in Persian Kurdistan is 1/. per lujuse or 
tent, as against 1?. O.s. in the Ottoman dominions. 

The capital, Kermanshahan, with about 10,000 inhuhitants, 
is a place of central position and consequent iinpoitaiice, 
Kerman- Almost equidistant, between 250 and oOo miles, from 
sliahan Tabriz, Teheran, Isfahan, and Baghdad, it commands 
roads to each of those places, and is, therefore, invested with 
considerable strategical value. Being on the high road of the 
great pilgrim route to Kerbela, it is said to be visited yearly hv over 
100, OOO pilgrims. Founded hy Varahi-an I\'., sou or Ijrother of 
Shapur IIL, who was known as Kerman Shah, from having been 
ruler of Kerman, it has not played the part in history that might 
have been expected, being overshadowed hy its neighbour Hamadan 
(Ecbatana). It was fortified by Nadir Shah, hut the walls, thomdi 
repaired in this century, are now in ruins, and the ditch is choked 
with rubbish. In the early part of the century Fath All Shah 
conferred the Governorship of this province and citv upon his 
eldest son, Mohammed Ali Mirza, whose jealousv of Ahhas .Mirza, 
the Heir Apparent, plays so large a part in the pages of contem- 
porary writers. He, and his son Imam Kuli 5Iirza,’ who succeeded 

> For an account of the life of the Peisian Kurds rhh H, Binder, Au Kunhs- 
tan, pp. 350-353. 
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liim in tlie Governorship, rebuilt and beautified the town with 
bazaars, villas, and gardens, spending more, however, upon their 
own gratification and aggrandisement than upon works of public 
advantage. The post is commonly reserved for a near relative of 
the sovereign, and was at one time part of the gigantic government 
enjoyed by the Zil-es-SuItan. eldest son of the reigning Shah. On 
an elevation in the middle of the town i^ the arsenal, built by the 
Imad-ecl-Dowleh, the second of the two roj^al governors above- 
mentioned, and latel}' containing 2 Austrian Uchatius 12-pounders, 
2 brass smooth-bore 6-pounders, and 500 Werndl rifles, with a 
garrison of 500 men. Around tlie town, and particularly on the 
south, are extensive orchards and gardens, producing a multiplicity 
of fruits. Of the trade of Kermanshah, both local and transit, 
which is considerable, and which has an interest for Englishmen, 
I shall speak in a later chapter upon the Commerce of Persia. 

The chief interest of Kennanshah to English travellers, and 
an unquestionable incentive to a visit, is the fact that it is the 
Vekil-ed- residence of Haji Agha Mohammed Hasan, commonly 
Dowieh known as the Vekil-ed-DowIeh, who holds the ofSce of 
British Agent, and is one of the most remarkable men in Persia. 
Brought by Sir H. Rawlinson, at an early age, to Teheran from 
Baghdad, of which place he is a native, he has ever since remained 
in the British service, and has, largely owing to the protection 
from official rapacity which he has thereby enjoyed, amassed gi’eat 
wealth, which he dispenses with a liberality and public spirit rare, 
if not unique, in Persia. He keeps open house in Kermanshah, 
and maintains a large and well-furnished residence, in addition, for 
the receiAion of guests. He owns, or has built, the six chief 
caravanserais in the town, some of which are structures of great 
size and splendour. In addition, he is said to be the proprietor of 
100 villages in the surrounding district, and has purchased the 
Dilgusha palace and garden that were constructed by Mohammed 
Ali Mirza. Upon the occasion of the Queen's Jubilee he illu- 
minated the town and feted the inhabitants at his own expense — 
a singular and affecting testimony of loyalty in a distant and alien 
land. He has been made a C.M.G. by the British Government, of 
which decoration he is vastly proud. I met the Yekil-ed-Dowleh, 
who is now advancing in years, in Teheran, where he as nearly 
as possible died of fever in the hands of the native physicians. 
Being removed to the British Legation, and placed under the 
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charge of a European doctor, lie lightly skipped off again, ns soon 
as he was sufficiently well to emerge from bed, and witli the 
unconquerable obstinacy of an Oriental resonglit the .advice which 
had all but landed him in the grave. His son, Hajl Abdur Rahim, 
has been trained by him in the same tastes and interest-, and will, 
it is to be hoped, succeed alike to his position and intluence. 

ilore remarkable than Ivermanshahan or its Kurdish in- 
habitants, are the famous sculptured remains of antiipiitv in the 
Tak-i- neighbourhood, where, on smoothed surfaces of rock, are 

Bo-tan chiselled the pictorial or written record.'.; of the Ach®- 


menian and Sassanian kings, of Darius son of Hystaspes. and the 
Shapurs ; the former of which sculptures will for ever be as.'^ociated 
with the name and discovery of Sir H. Rawlins(jn. The later of 
the two monuments is situated at Tak-i-Bostan. the ,\i-ch of the 
Garden, at a distance of four miles from Kerman.«hali. 'I’he road 
passes, at three miles from the city, the great triple-storcved. but 
now decaying palace of Imadieh, built on the banks of the Kara 
vSu (Black water) by the Imad-ed-Dowleh, before mentioned, and 
conducts to a spur of the same great rocky mass, ri.sing in ruercred 
grandeur from the plain, that, twenty miles away. pre.seuts to the 
world the imperishable tablets of Darius. Here, at the b.'i.^e of the 
cliff-wall, a stream gushes out from the rock, and is conducted into 
two large tanks or reservoirs, planted around with trees, the work of 
the same prince-governor, who also raised the large building 
adjoining, lately purchased by the Vekil-ed-l)owleh. 


The monuments consist of two deep and lofty arches or errottoes, 
excavated with great labour and skill in the face of the mountain ' 
Sculptures within which are several bas-reliefs, executed with 
Sll'man remarkable spirit and excellence ; while a little bevond, 
Kings where the mountain recedes, a flight of several hundred 
steps is cut on the edge of the nearly precipitous clirt,s, tinishino- 
abruptly with an extensive ledge or platform. On the edo-e (Tf 
the river, Sir R. K. Porter noticed the remains of a statue of 
colossal size, which he thought must have fallen from the heights 
above ; as on the upper ledge was a row of sculptured feet broken 
oft at the ankles.* The largest arch measures in height over 

■ Monnsey in 1S67 {.Journey, p. 297) said : ‘ Near lies a torso, so mutilated as 
hardly to be recogmsable. On the other hand, Kiach in 187S ( Ur ,e,,t Permmi 
Sculptures-) a;ives an rllnstration of the statue, which he de.scribes th-U of^a 
man wearing a turban and a noh garment, and grasping u ith horh' h.md; a lon^ 
•stick, and which he says was dag up and placed in its present position 
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thirty teet. in width twenty-four feet, and in depth twenty-two ; 
and tile face of the rock has been smoothed for a o-reat distance 
above the sweep of the arch, and on each side. On the surtace to 
tile rigid and to the left are two upright entablatures, containing 
exquisitely carved ornamentation adorned with foliage in a classical 
style. Aljove the keystone is a crescent, and in the spandrels on 
either side are winged female figures, resembling the usual type of 



TAK-I-BOSTAN 

Victorv on Eomaii coins ; the artists who carved them having possi- 
ble been Greeks of Constantinople. The inner wall of the excavation 
is divided into two compartments, the upper one of which contains 
three fiirures, viz.. Chosroes II. in the centre in robes of state, and 
wearing the Sassanian diadem ; and two supporters engaged in 
presenting him with chaplets. It has been suggested that this 
group niav commemorate the double gift by the Emperor iMauricius 
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to the Persiau king of his bride, the beantitul Sira nr Sliirin,' 
and his crown. On this supposition, Chosroes l^ standing in Ins 
robes of inauguration between tlie imperial pair, the princess on 
the one side holding a diadem, and tin* emperor on tin* other 
presenting the new king with the crown, to wliieh the arm- of the 
Eomans had restored him. At the same time it doubtful 
whether either of the supporters is a female ligure. or wliether the 
tradition itself is true ; and the figures are more probably sym- 
bolical representations. Tlie lower space is almost wholly occu- 
pied by a colossal equestrian figure of the sanu* monarch, both 
horse and rider being covered with a coat of mail. Tlie sculpture 
has been much damaged by the Arabs, and there are no intelligible 
remains of the inscriptions once engraven upon it. 

The sides of the arch aie covered with representations of the 
sports of the field, wild-boar and stag hunts. In the panel re])re- 
Panelsof senting the former boats ajipear. indicating a marshy 
the chase country intersected by lakes ; while jiomleroiis elephaiit.s. 
with their riders, plunge through the reed^ in order to drive the 
pigs towards the king in the middle, 'i'wo of tlie boats are tilled 
with harpers, thought by some to be women ; in a third are men who 
appear to be clapping their hands. In the centre of the .scene are 
two boats, in one of which stands the king, of gigantic stature, with 
bow full-bent, while in the other he appears to be again dejiicted, 
with a halo round liis head, receiving an arrow from one of his 
attendants, while a musician sits near liim in the same boat, 
playing on the harp. Above the boar-liunt Mohammed Ali iMir/.a, 
son of Fath Ali Shah, and Governor of Kermanshah. Iiad sculped 
a pompous image of himself in tlie early part of this century. On 
the opposite side of the arch i.s anotlier relief, representing the 
chase ot the deer. On this the same king Chosroes II. appears 

■ Witli the name of Shiriu and the lock of llehistun the l'er>uuiv liave 
associated one of those poetic romance-- so <tear to the national g-enins. Ferhad, 
the most famous sculptor ot hi,- time, who was very likely employed bv Chosroes 
II. to execute these bas-reliefs, is .-aid in the legend to have fallen madly in love 
with Shirin, and to have received a promise of her from the king, if lie would cut 
through the rock of Behistun. and divert a stream to the Keriiian.shah plain. 
The lover set to T\ork and had all but completed his gigantic enterpri,se (i»f which 
the remains, however interpreted, are still to be seen), when he was falselv in- 
formed by an emissary from the king of hi- lady's death. In <le-pair he leaped 
from the rock and was d.ashed to pieces. The legend of the unhappy h.veris 
familiar throughout the East, and is used to explain many traces of rock-cutting 
or excavation as far east as Beluciii&tau. 
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nearly at the top of tlie sculpture, entering the field in state, under 
the shade of an innhrella, and niounred on a richly caparisoned 
h()rs('. Below he is again ponrtrayed riding at full speed, while 
at the bottom, the chase over, he canters gaily home. Towards 
the top of the bas-relief is raised a scaffold, on which rows of 
musicians are seated, playing on vai ions instruments. In adjoining 
compartments we ^ee elephants in pursuit of the deer, and camels 
carrying off the spoil. This bas-relief is finished in only a few 
places, but what lias been completed is e-vecuted in a masterly style. 

The second arch is smaller in its dimensions than the former, 
being only 19 feet wide by 11^ in depth and 17 in height. The 
figures on the back wall were originally rudely and carelessly sculp- 
tured, and are now still less visible owing to the wilful mutilation 
they have sustained. The monument, however, is of value from the 
inscriptions still remaining on it, which prove that one of the 
figures is meant for Shapur II. (Zulaktaf), and the other for his son 
Shapur III.' 

A little to the right on the face of the cliff, is sculped another 
Rassanian panel, in which two crowned figures, standing upon the 
prostrate body of a tliird, are holding the cz/durfr or royal circlet ; 
while behind tlie left-hand king is a fourth figure, whose head is 
surrounded witli a radiated nimbus. This is generally accepted as 
representing the investiture of Shapur I. with a share of the royal 
dominion by ids father Ardesliir Babekan. in the presence of the 
god Ormuzd ; an act which is also indicated by the double heads 
that appear on some of Ardeshir’s coins. The prostrate figure 
is conjectured to be that of Artabanus. the last Parthian king. 

Twenty -four miles to the east of Kermanshah the splendid 
ridge of rock. 1 ,500 feet in height above the plain, of w'hich 
Beliihtun spoken, and whose grandeur of outline is matched 

bv its steepness of face, presents upon a smoothed portion of its 

> ndf E. Thomas, Early Sassauia?i Inscriptions, p. 101. I had originally 
quoted the throe last paragraijhs in inverted commas from IV. S. Yaux, Persia 
(Ancient History from the Jlonuments) 1S81 ; but a closer examination revealed 
that he had incorrectlv copied them from R. Iv. Porter, who had also himself 
made many mistakes j and accordingly I have been obliged to recast the who] e 
descrifition. For other accounts of Tak-i-Bostan vide Sir R. K. Porter (lbl8). 
Travels, vol. ii. pp. llT-KtB ; Sir H. Rawlinson (1836), Journal of the E. G. S.. vol. 
ix. p. 116: E. Flandin and P. Coste (1841), Perse Ancieiine,\Q\. i. pis. 1-14, and 
Voyufjeen Perse, vol. i. caps. xxvi,-\ii. ; Com. F. Jones (1844), Records of Bomlaij 
Gove^'nnient (1857): Silvcstre de Sacy, Hem. s'nr div. Antxy. de la Perse, E93, 
pp. l'll-270: 11. Ditulafoy, EArt Antiyuc de la Perse, 1890, Part V. pp. 95-108. 
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surface, at a heiirlit of ')00 feet from the orouud, the triiuiiplial 
engravino's of Ihirius son of Hystaspes. and the ciineifoi-m record of 
his conquering' reign, first copied and decipliered nearly fifty years 
ago by Sir H. Rawlinson. The name is variously spelr and pro- 
nounced as Reliistun or ]5isitnn. and was the ^bms liauistanus or 
^wyLcrravov opos of the classical writers. Ibsitun mig'ht mean 
either ‘ twenty pillars ' or - without })illar.'.' but Baglu'stau has been 
supposed by modern scholars to signify ■ abode of the gods.' which 
would agree with the Ams opos or title g-iyeu to it hy liiodorus 
Siculus.' If his account, cited from Cte^ias. be ci'cdited. the sculp- 
tures of Semirauiis. whom he alleges to have visited the ])laee on 
her inarch from Babylon to Ecbatana, and to have caused lu-r own 
image and that of her liundred guards to be graven on the rock, 
must have been obliterated by successor' or liave ])eri.shed in tlm lapse 
of time. Before the .secret of the enneifonn aljdiabef had been 
won. the rock and its aerial ha.s-reliefs luid been made known to 
Burope by the descrijitions of a nuinher of travellers: hnt liow 
deeply tlieir ignorance allowed them to plniiLre. and how wild a 
goose chase they were led hy a fine imagination, may be sihui from 
the conjecture.sof the romantic Ker Borter. that the princijial sculp- 
ture I'epre.sentf'd Shalmane.sei- and the ten captive tribes of Israel ; 
ot the frenchman (iardanne (hat they were ('hrist and the twche 
disciples; and ot Keppid, that the train of prisonei'.s were the 
attendants of I'.sther. with the rpieen at their licad. sujiplicating 
King Ahasuerus on hehalt of her condemned countrymen ! 

e now know that the bas-reliefs arc tho.se of Darius and of the 
rebels, tied to eacli other by the neck, whom lie overcame, and 
Sculptures upoii the prostrate body of one of wliom his lieel is 
planted. Behind the king stand two warriors armed 
with bow and spear. The hmuilitition of the conquered is typified 
by their diminutive size, but the majesty of the king demands a 
' superhuman stature. That there may be no mistake, tablets with 
the names of those referred to are placed above the monarch and 
the prisoners. Over the head of the king himself we read : ‘ I am 
Darius the king, the king of kings, the king of Persia, the great 
kmg of the provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of 
Ar.'ames, the AcliEemenian. Says Darius the king: ily father 
was H\ staspes : of Hystaspes, the father was Arsames ; of Arsames 

' I should prefer simply to translate Baghestan as the ‘ place of garden.s,' and 
o regard Bisitun and Bo.stan as versions, or contractions, of the same name. 
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the father was Ariyaramiies ; of Ariyaramnes, the father was 
Teispes ; of Teispes, the father was Achannenes. Says Darius the 
king : On that account we are called Achamenians. From 
anticjuity we have descended ; from antiquitv those of our race 
have been kings. Says Darius the king : Thei’e are eight of my 
race who have been kings before me ; I am the ninth. Ftir a very 
long time (or in a double line) we have been kings. Says Darius 
the king : By the grace of Ormuzd I am king. Ormuzd has 
granted to me the empire. Says Darius the king : These are the 
countries which belong to me ; bv the grace of Ormuzd I have 
become king of them ; Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, 
Egypt ; those which are of the sea. (i.e., the islands of the 
^Mediterranean). Sparta and Ionia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Gandara, 
the Sacm. the Sattagydes, Arachotia. and Mecia ; in all, twenty- 
three countries.' 

One of the figures before the king is the Pseudo-Bardes. or 
Gomates, the Magian, whom Darius dispossessed and slew, and the 
history of whose usurpation is here related. The fifth figure is 
another pretender of the royal house, the legend o\'er him reading : 

‘ I am king of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares.’ Above the ninth, 
which, says Rawlinson, was added to the panel at a later period, runs 
the inscription : ‘ This is Sakuka the Scythian." The entire 
cuneiform inscriptions below the sculptures, which together 
occupy a surface about 150 feet in length by 100 feet in height, 
amount to nearly 1,000 lines, engraved in the three characters, 
Persian, Susian, and Assyrian, and were executed b}^ order of 
Darius on his return from the destruction of Babylon, which had 
revolted under Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabunit (=Labynetus 
and Nabouid). Their translation was given to the world in 1847 
by Rawlinson.' 

A second tablet, nearly destroyed, at the base of the rock, con- 
tains some mutilated equestrian figures, and an inscription, de- 
claring them to be the work of Gotarzes, the Parthian King, about 

‘ Joui-nal oftlieltoijal Asiatic s.xi. (1817),andxiv. (1853); also 
Journal of the R. O. S., vol. ix. pp. 11 2—1 16 ; Com. F. Jones, Records of the Bombay 
Goccrmneat (1857) : E. Flandiii and F. Coste. Perse Ancietuie, yoI. i. pis. 16, 18, 
19, and Voyage en Perse, vol. i. cap. xxviii. ; and for the inscriptions, C. Kossowicz, 
Inseriptiones Paheo-Persica- Ackcemeuidarum ; and F. Spiegel, Die altpersischen 
Keiluiseh riften ■, E. Menunt, Xe* Achememdes et les Inscriptions de la Perse; 
N. L. Westergaard. Die ultpers. At diuschr . ; and IJezold, Achcenten-Reilinschr. 
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40-51 A. I). Ilia laler ai'clnvay t-xcavaretl in rlie cnirrc cif riiriual 

f-culpture. an AraLic inscription. saiil to In- fnirravcd lik.- a palinipsot 
over an earlier epigrajoli. relate.-’ tlie terni> npi m wliich tin' iieioiil loiir- 

itnj: caravanserai was bequeathed to rlie penple. Some of 
Nature of . . , . . . -n -i i 

the en- the superior sculptures aiul inscriptiDiis art* now ilh'O’ilih* 

gr.oin,tr> or inidi>tingui^liable. but tlie main cuneiform iimcription is 

still almost intact. The great king tinisr certainly lia\ e infemledto 

leave his proclamation for all time in -selecting a .--pot so ditliciilt of 

access, where the .sculptures can only ha\'e been executed by tlie aid 

of scaffoldings. But how laborioii'ly and how coiiscieuriou'-lv these 

ancient craftsmen worked I First the surfaci- of tlu’ reek was 

smoothed, then every cre\ ice or un-ound place was either -tupped 

with lead or filled with inlaid stone .so nicelv fitted that the ioininir 

escapes the eye. Then the characters were chiselled with an 

accuracy and a regularity ijuite marvellous. Finally, over ;iil wa.s 

^ spread a coating of siliceous varnish ;is a jimtection from the ravtie'es 

; of the climate: its broken or denuded tltikes being e\-en now 

infinitely harder than the rock itself. 

Further to the east, in a mountain gorgeof .Mount Flveml, ntMir 
Hamadan, are two other t.-iblets with trilingual inscriptions, known 
Guijne Ganjnameh fHistory of ;i Treasure').' relating the mimes 
meh and titles of Darius son of Hystnspes and of Ids son 

Xerxes and an invocation to Ormuzd. which tir-t afforded 
a clue to the interpretation <>f the cuneiform alphahet. 

Finally, I turn to Hatmidan. in the province of Irak-.\ jemi, but 
more naturally falling for purposes of description under tlie western 

provinces—a citv which, botli from its historical intm-est 
Hanuidan * . " . iiu. nr. i 

and its present statu*, cannot l>c oiiiitt(*d in any account of 
the Persian dominions. I’lanted at the foot of Mount Hlvend ^ (the 
Orontes of the ancient.s) from which it derives an abundtmt water- 
supply, and in a plain thickly besprinkled with \ ineyards. oreh;u-ds, 
and gardens, but whose elevation is (j.OOd feet tibnve the sea it en- 
joys cue of the finest .situations in Persia. Its streets are narrow and 
filthy, and its inhabitants are not more than 20,000. birt its bazaars 

' Vide Texier, rArmenie, &c . vol. i. pi-. 60-1 ; and Flandiii and Co-te vol i 
pk. 24, 26. All Pehle\i or cuneiform in-criptions are suppo-ed by the T,ca-ant- 
aiid nomads in Persia to signify the whereabout- of buried treasure Hence the 
su-picion with which they regard the scientific visitor with hi- photo-raphic 
camera or squeezes or spade. '' ‘ ' 

ride an Account of Exped. to Karaghan and Elvend, by J. E Potnk 
in Math. (1. Geogr. OeseUsch. in 1^83. " ‘ v 
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are well bnilt and populous with trade, its local manufactures of 
copper ware, of leather (largely used for trunks and saddlery), and 
of red and white wine, are widely known and patronised ; and its 
astute artificers, besides working in silver and gold, are said to be 
adepts at the manufacture of spurious coins. It contains a large 
resident colony of 1,-jOO to 2,000 Jews, with whom Hamadan has 
ever been a peculiarly sacred spot, owing to the alleged tombs of 
Esther and Mordecai. which are shown in a building adjoining the 
Musjid-i-Jama, in the heart of tlie town, A conspicuously modern 
cupola rises above the chamber in which, in wooden sarcophagi 
carved all over with Hebrew characters, are said to repose the 
bodies of the queen and her uncle. From early times this shrine 
has been a favourite resort of Hebrew pilgrims ; nor is it regarded 
with any other feeling by tlie Mohammedans, many of whose 
saints are drawn from the Old Testament calendar. To them 
these tombs would appeal far more than the grave of the once 
famous philosopher and physician, Abu Ali-ibn-Sena of Bokhara, 
A.n. 1)80-1 Odd (Europeanised, by those strange processes of which 
Europeans alone are capable, into Avicenna), to which Layard 
could not anywhere find a guide. 

Of far greater interest is the historical and archteological prob- 
lem of the identity of Hamadan with the celebrated Ecbatana of 
Ancient the ancient world. The identity of the names (Hamadan, 
Ecbat,ina Persian Hagmatana of the inscriptions, which is 

tlie Agl)ataua or Ecbatana, signifying treasure-house, of the Greek 
writers) leaves no doubt that the modern city occupies the site of 
one or an Ecbatana of ancient times. But there were no less than 
seven such Ecbatanas, of wliich four were on Persian or Median 
soil, suggesting that the name was a descriptive designation of a 
capital or royal city. It is now generally admitted that Hamadan 
is the Ecbatana of the Achmmenian kings, ^ from Darius son of 
flvstaspes down to the Macedonian conquest, where their court was 
held in summer, where their treasures were accumulated, where 
Alexander collected such vast piles of plunder, where he halted and 
sacrificed on his return from the East, and where Hephsestion died. 
But was it also the Ecbatana of Herodotus, the capital of the 

' This is supposed to be the Achmetha where ‘ in the palace that is in the 
province of the lledes,' the decree of Cyrus was found, ordering the rebuilding of 
tlie Temple at Jerusalem, vi. 2. According to Polybius, the columns and 

beams of the palace were of cedar and cypress, and were entirely covered with 
plates of silver and gold. 
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earlier ^Median kingdom, where Deioces erected tlie citadel wiili se\-en 
concentric and coloured walk, painted like tho.-^e of the terraced 
temples of Eahylon to represent the celestial >plieres I jion this 
point authorities differ, and are likely to coutinni* to diHer. until 
the discovery of some relic or inscription throws light upon one of 
the dark places of history, (dutside the modern town i- an eleva- 
tion, known as the Musallah, which ha.s always heen ocimpii'd liy 
a citadel (until levelled by Agha IMohammed Shah): luit it is 
doubtful whether this eminence can lie made to corre-pond with 
the Herodoteau description. Sir H. llawlinson has bohlly -.ought 
a solution of the difficulty, by locating the IMedian Kcbatana at a 
spot called Taldit-i-Snleimau (Throne of Sulonion). about half-way 
between Hamadan and Tabriz, where, upon a conical hill, are to be 
found extensive ruins and the I’emaius of a great tire-temple.' It 
is certainly strange, if Hamadan Ije tlw site of ti city, said by rhe 
early Greek.s to have beim sctircely inferior to Habyhin. that barely 
a remnant worthy of the inune -Itoidd ha\e heen di'eo\-ered, .V 
rudely carved stone lion, or ratlier the liattiTed semblance iliereof, 
lies not far from the city, ;md is loctdly reg.'irded as a (;ilismiin 
or palladium against famine .and cold, ihit flu* great beast tells 
no tale, and until a retdly scientific .attempt with pick and .sho\el 
be m.ade at flamadan we can but imitate its sih.nce,- 

Before I C[uit the subject of the west- rn provinces ^]f IVrsia. 
let me revert once more to tlie bunndurv with Tnrkev. in onler to 
Turco- that, ill-defined or dubiously I'ecognised as 1 have 

I’ersian described the frontier of I’ersia as beiim on the east .anv 

frontier . ’■ 

uncertainty existing m tliat (|uarter is as nothiu-r com- 
pared with the lack of exact delimitation that prevails liere. 
Nearly half a century ago, in order to prevent an impending 
collision between Persia and Turkey on the Kurdish border. Great 
Britain and Eus.sia secured the appointment of a Tiirco- Persian 


' Jaurnal of the It. G. >S., vol. x. jj, I. 

For accounts of Hamadan A. Dupre (ISUT), v„ a,.,., ^ ol. i. 

cap. xxiii: 0. P. Horier (1S12), t<ecu„d Jouruey. pp. 2GJ-270: Si,- n, i.ayard 
(1810), Early Adventure^, vol. i. pp. 2.52-251, 26!l-2T;l; J. P. F,.rrjer (I.S15), 
Caravan Journeys, pp. 35-12; 3Ir.s. BDhop (1891)), Journeys in Ptr.da v.'.l ii’ 
letter xxiii. The only Aehiemenian remains foimrl near Hamadan liaie been tive 
or six bases of columns, one of which, pre-enting an irscriptiou with the name of 
Artaxerxes It. or Jlnemon, was on view in the Paris E.xhibiti.m in ISS'JlnWe 
Ker Porter, Travels, vol. ii. p. 115; and Perrot and Cliipiez, Bufoire do T irt 
vol. V. pp. 501, 755-6); and, on another spot, two otlier base.s of columns (Flan.iin’ 
and Coste, vol. i. pi. 25). 
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( 'onimission, to which were attached British and Enssian repre- 
sentatives, and which met at Erzernm in 18-io, in order to discuss 
and settle the frontier question. The English Commissioners were 
Sir F. illiams (of Kars), Major Earraut, and a relative of my 
own — Mr. Robert Curzou. author of 'Monasteries of the Levant,’ 
and afterwartls Lord Zouche. As a consecjiience of their delibera- 
tions and surveys, the treaty of Erzeruui was signed in June 1847. 
iSoon after, in 1849, the Commissioners reassembled at Baghdad in 
order to commence the actual delimitation. In the course of their 
labours, the Turks anticipated any future decision by wrongfully 
seizing the fort of Kotur, from which they expelleel the Persian 
garrison, and where they built barracks and remained in spite of 
frequent protests for over thirty years.* Meanwhile, the Com- 
missioners continued their survey from Mohammerah on the Shat- 
el-Arab to Mount Ararat, a distance of 700 miles, until the 
Crimean war broke out, when tlieir labours were of course sus- 
pended. As a result of their e.xamination, a map was drawn up, 
and presented in 1805, which did not however attempt to demar- 
cate a boundary, but indicated a border-strip from twenty to forty 
miles in width, somewhere inside which the frontier line was under- 
stood to lie, the two governments being left to settle the qirestion 
by agreement or force as they pleased. This somewhat uncou- 
rageous solution was confirmed in 1809 by a convention between 
Turkey and Persia, in which each side undertook to respect the 
sbda.s quo until a settlement was arrived at. Cn many occasions, 
in 187U, 187o, and 1871, disputes arose, and armed collision was 
narrowly avoided. Finally, when in 1878 the European Congress 
met at Berlin to rearrange the map of Europe, and generally to 
carve up Ottoman territory, the (juestion of the Turco-Persian 
border was again raised. Article 00 of that treaty ordered the 
evacuation of Kotur by the Turks, and its cession to Persia, and 
an Anglo-Russian Commission, of which Generals Hamlej* and 
Zelenoi were the leading members, was appointed in 1879 to carry 
out the provisions agreed upon. In July 1880 they signed a 
protocol confirming that agreement, and from the point of view 
of international law the question was definitely decided. The 
Turks, however, still declined to move, and it was not till some 
time later that they finally surrendered Kotur, which is now occu- 

’ Major MilUngen, author of T17W Zifi- amumj the Xoords, was in oommand of 
the Turkish garrison of Kotur in ISUb, and desi-ribes the ijlace in cap. xiii. 
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pied by a small body of Persian troops. Amjtber )3oint of dis- 
agreement was Zohab. a partition of whtdi district bftween the 
two powers was ordered by tlie Treaty of Erzerum. bnt was for 
long ignored, whilst quite recently a third dispute lui' arisen about 
certain district.s round Pagsai and (ihoreibeli. we.st of the Puslit-i- 
Kuh mountains of Luri.stan. and near tlie Tigris, over which the 
Persians claim disputed right- of cultivation. Tlie.-e cases are 
typical of others fliat iniglit at any nioment ai'isc upon a stretch 
of frontier so long and .so completely lacking eithei- in preci.sion 
or in tiiiality. Were not Turkey and IVrsia each so desperately 
afraid of war, and so apprehen-ive of unloo-iTig the turbulent ele- 
ments that, at the best of tiine.s, jireserve but an ambiguous 
quietude in the border mountain':, a state of affairs so abnormal 
could not fell to lead to international contlict. 

RoCTE.S in the Xoin it-WEST PliOVINCES. ' 

T.A.BEIZ TO AnoEim. — .V. .laiibert (isn.ti, Voiinijf fn xc 

. R. Holmes (1^43), Slwh-hr^- on tho i'n.'^p/nn Shori'.-t^ caii.- i.- iv. : .tl ven Thielinanii 
(187L’), Jouriietj in t/m /'niiooniig, vol. li ea|i. v. 

Taijeiz to Sulei.m.\.\ieh (I. /aWV.in) - (Sir).! (\kW,). Jon i-tml of thn 

J/./r.S., \ol. viii. p. t. ('>. rin Urimiiali. U-lmii. ami Sii] liulak) csir It. K. F’ortor 
(1818), '1 rai'i'h, li. f>p : Capt li. .Miciian Il8.'!0). Wmter'f Journnij. 

, 3ol. i uap'. ix-.vii.; J JJ Fi;i<cr (l.s.i.'i), Trai'il.t in Koon/ iftan, i. letter- 

iv . V. ; .\I, Wagner (l.st.'l), Trnrnh in l^nrnin , \o!. iii. < a|is, vi., vii.|J^4 

Tai;ri2 to .'LV JJt'L.VK (/•/>/ Aieleliir) -.t. It .Schimiler ^oit. d. 

Gns''' '■ A’/vM. 7y/v7/«, Igs.a. pp ;! 2 o_.l|, 

''ULEtM-tNliai TO SiN.vA— f. .1 Rail ( 1 s2(i), AVrrat/ce v.t vol. i 

cap-. \ i . \ii. ^ 

T.VBKIZ to l.iKHT-i-St'I.El.vt.VN. Sir R. K. I’lirter (1.S19), Trartds, vol. ii. 
pp. u0 7-:Vj ; (Sir) H. Rawlin.-oii ( I S.-Isj, ./„«/•„,(/ (gt/ic vol. x 1. 

Takht-i-,Sulei.uan to Zt.vjA.N.— (,Sir> H Kawlimsun (l.SliS), Jnr/. : A. H 
Schindler (IsSO), ii/id. 

Ardebil to .SrLT.iNli;u (nr! Klialkal ami Zinjaii). — .V Jaubert (l.SO.j), 
^ nt Armr-nie^ cap. xxii. 

Kazvin to Hajiadan (nd Far.-ian, Ruak, Aliabad, Kulaniin, Ainabad. 
Harian, and Faminin).— J D, Rees (IS.s.'p, .Vetej,- of a Journnj (Ma.lras). 

Sultanjeh to Haviadan.— C h. Te.xier (ISMil), 7ye.'e /-;>?, y/i t/e V Aniu'nif, Afe., 
vol. ii. 

Haiiadax to I.sfahax (nd Gulpaigan and Khon-ar). — J. S. Buckingham 
(1816), Tnareh in Assyria, vol. i. caps. x. xi. ; Sir R. K. Porter (bSlS), Travels, 
vol. ii. pp, 03-91 : Ch. Te.xier (1839), Md., vol. ii. 

Hamadax to rErJilAH (rid Suj Bulak).— Hrs. Bishop (1890), Journeys in 
Persia, vol. ii. letters xxv._xxvii. 

Hrttmiah to Kochaxxis. — M rs. Bishop (1890). ihid., vol. ii. letter xsviii. 

‘ In this table md. .signifies the work by the same writer before mentioned. 
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THE AKMV 

l'r\nce Henry. — I did never see sueli pitiful rascals ! 

Fahtaff.-- Tut 1 tut I goud enough to toss ; food for powder, food fur powder, 
they'll fill a pit as well as better. Tu.-h. man, mortal men, mortal men. 

SHAKsPE.iRE. — Henry IV.. Part 1 , act iv.. sc. ii. 

Fkom the time when Persian soldiers were first seen in Europe, 
and when, according to Herodotus, who gives a most minute ac- 
count of their organisation and equipment, ‘the Persians 

History of ° i - ■ e • x o i • 

the Persian at Plattca were not one whit interior to the Creeks in 
courage and warlike spirit,’ * down to the present day, 
when he would be a bold critic who would institute even such a 
comparison, the Persian army has in many and shifting phases 
afforded material of interest to the traveller and the historian. The 
vii-ion of the 10.000 Immortals, marching in serried ranks, with the 
golden pon egranates flashing on their spears, has early impressed 
our imag' ia.ion ; and in the distant galleries of time few echoes ring 
more loudly +han the clash of Persian and Grecian onset upon I’.'e 
fields of ilarathon and Thermopylae, of Cunaxa, of Issus and Arbela. 
These illustrious meniories we must here relinquish, uor does space 
admit of our recovering from the oblivion with which they have 
been long overlaid, the armaineuts and tactics, the inarches and 
combats, of the Parthian and Sassaiiian kings.- It was not till 
the dawn of the seventeenth century that the foundations of a 
modern standing army were laid in Persia, or that the military 
ideas of the West were perfunctorily grafted on to the Oriental 
stock. Here, in brief retrospect, our study of the Persian army 
niav begin, the moment when a European turn was given to its 
organisation being also the moment when the connection between 
it.self and England, that has had so many and fateful vicissitudes, 

' Herodotus, ix. 62. 

- Cedrenus says of Chosroes I. (Xushirwan), that he invented an engine which 
‘ gnttas demitteret tanquam pluCam et tonitrus sonitus resonaret.’ But what was 
the exact nature of this early anticipation of Greek fire we cannot determine. 
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originated. A hurried survey will carry u.s rliroiio’h a perioil of 
alternate splendour and disgrace, during which the I’lU 'ian army, at 
its prime under Shah Abbas r he tJreat, satik to if' lnwc'f ebb under 
Shah Sultan Husein, emerged again wirh a rt'crude'ceiice that is one 
of the most startling phenomena of history under Nadir Shall, again 
spent itself in internecine conflict, and wa.' again revived bv the 
genius of the first Kajar sovereign, Agha Mohainnied. At rhi' 
point, where the present century opens, commence' flic yet une.x- 
haiisted epoch of submi.'sion to foreign leading-.'tringC'. in the futile 
effort to infuse some stability into the mobile and di''olvenr 
atoms of an Oriental fabric ; and the ninety year.s which have vet 
run betray a panorama of succc'sive experiments, .as the figiire.s of 
French, English, German, Italian. Au-trian. and Ilus.'ian officers 
pass across the stage, that i.s not the least quaint or characteristic 
among the features that mark the tentative Europeaid'ation of 
Iran. lor a third ot this epoch, the figure of Enc'land looms 
largest upon the scene, and the narrative of the connection of 
Great Britain with the armies of Persia, which .'ceiii' to hav'e in- 
suffioientl\ attracted the gaze of histoiaan,', is among the most 
interesting chapters of the rehition.'hip, diplonmiic a^ well as 
military, between the East and the IVe>t. Of thi' period, so 
intimately bound up with our imperial policy in Persia down to 
the present day, I shall rerpiire to 'uy something. Finally. I shall 
come to the Fersian army as it now exi'ts, and shall endeavour, by 
means of information derived partly from Per>lau officers posses'- 
ing the fullest acquaintance with the subject, partlv from official 
reports and documents, supplemented by my own impiiries in 
the country and by the experience resulting from frequent personal 
observation of the Persian troops and equipment, including a visit 
to the arsenal and a special parade of the garrison at Teheran to 
furnish some criterion of its practical value as a weapon either of 
offence or defence.^ Upon this question I have been astonished to 
find the most conflicting opinions expressed by European writers. 
Some have seen m the Persian army a possible auxiliary of the 
greatest value, or an enemy too dangerous to be ignored. “ Others 
have scarcely found language strong enough in which to denounce 
the administration and deride the material. As the quesfioii of 
the actual capabilities of Persia in both respects i.s one th.at is likelv 
to play some part in future political developments, it is desir.abffi 
that the truth should, as far as possible, be known, in order that no 
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party in England may base an action or initiate a policy upon 
erroneous dat<i. Xot being a military man myself. I shall, in cases 
where a civilian judgment i> worthless, support myself by profes- 
'iiinal authority which none will dispute. If my remarks are any- 
where found to gi'ate upon Per.-ian susceptibilities, or to constitute 
a dtdineation unflattering to the rulers of that country, suffer me to 
take sheltei' behind tiie motto, .Irnicnn Pluto, nuujir; umico veritos} 

It was to the brothers Sherley, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert, 
circ. IGHOa.d.. that Persia owed her first practical initiation into the 
military science of Europe. According to the ingenious 
iirotiuT^ Herbert, the Persians ■ got the use of cannon from the 
siicriey yaiiquised Portugal.’ and ‘ the use of musquets they have 
had onelv since the Portugals assisted King Tahamas (i.e. Shah 
Tahmasp) with ^ome Christian auxiliaries against the Turk, so as 
now (i.e. 1627 a.d.) they are become very good shots.’- But if 
already acquainted with gunpowder and with the new weapons of 
war, it was from the adventurous English knight-errants that they 
learnt how to make proper use of the discovery. Upon their advice 
Shah Abbas, for the first time in modern Persian history, laid the 
foundations of a regular army by incorporating a large force of 
infantrv armed with muskets. A contemporary writer says of this 
event : — 

Tiie inightie Ottoman, terror of tlie Christian world, quaketh of a 
Sherlv fever, and give.s hopes of approaching fates ; the prevailing 
Persian hath learned Sherleian arts of war, and ho wliich before knew 
not the use of ordnance, hath now hOO pieces of brasse, and 60,000 
inusketiers ; so that they, which at hand with the sword were before 

' For the best accounts of the I’ersian Army at different epochs of the last two 
centuries, i-ide the following: — 

J. Hanw.ay (1744), Bislorical Account, vol. i. pp. 251-4 ; Sir J. Malcolm 
(IS(lO-lO), History of Persia, vol. ii. cap. xxi. ; A. Dupre (1808), Voyage en 
Perse, vol. ii. cap. liv. ; J. P. Morier (1811), Second Journey, cap. xiv. ; Col. G. 
Drouville (1813), Voyage en Perse, vol. ii. caps, xxxii.-xxxvi. ; Sir E. K. Porter 
(1819). Travels, vol. ii. pp. 580-591 ; J. B. Fraser (1821), Journey into Khorasan, 
pp. 223-30 : J. H. Stocqueler (1831), Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage, vol. i. pp. 164-75 ; 
Lt.-Col. W. K. Stuart (1835), Journal of a Residence, pp. 186-94 ; Sir J. Sheil (circ. 
1850), Yote C to Lady SheiTs Glimj)ses of Life, .fc. ; Sir H. Eawiinson (1858), 
.lournal of the R. U. S. I., vol. i. pp. 23-7 ; A. 11. ilounsey (1865), Journey in the 
Caucasus, S'c., pp. 141-4 ; Cte. J. de Rochechouart (1865), Souretiirs, cap. v. ; Sir 
F. Goldsmid (1879), Journal of the R. U. S. I., March 17, 1879; L. M. H. (1885), 
La Ritssie et TAngleterre dans I'Asie Centrale; Capt. A. C. Tate (1886), Kational 
Rcrierv. January, 1886 ; G. J. tVills (1886), Persia as if is, cap. xx. 

-■ Some Yeares’ Trarels, S'C- (3rd. edit.), p. 298. 
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dreadful to the Turks, now also in reiuuter blowt" and sulfurian art,' 
are growne terrible.' 

Pietro della Valle, wlio was in Per~ia ar the time, >i)eaks of the 


newlv enrolled infantry as fii'ilier'. iiwniuLr tlunr (Jihirin to Sir 
Antbonv Slierley, recruited from the liiwer order' of the country, 
and receiving their pay quarterly from tlie king. Fie describes 
them as a very useful Ixidy. dthtnio strong, and add.' tliat ‘in tlie 
beginning they were on the foot, but were afterward.s mounted and 
armed tvith matchlocks and a fm-k to fire from.' Prom anotlier 
source we learn that aft('r Sir Antlionv'' departure Rfibert was 
made ‘ Master General agaiimt the Turk' ; ' and that upon his 
return to Persia from a minion to the I-iuropean power' in ]tJ]2. 
he brought with him from England • Gaptain Thoma' FVwel of 
Hertfordshire, who was Colonel of 7 (hi hor'e under the Ik'r'ian.’ 
It is interesting at thi> early date to read of English officers in 
the service of the Shah; and to know that Englirh counseP were 
responsible for the earl ie A modern refoimi in the military orgatii- 
sation of Persia. 

Nevertheless, throughout thi> ;uid the succeeding centurv, the 


Persian army retained for the most 
Decline iiuineinorial crgani'iition as 
under tlie cavalrv Contingent'. Even 

hiter *' ^ 


part it' original and almost 
a loo'o collection of irregular 
under Shah Abbas, wlien the 


Sefuvi 

kings 


army was at its best, there prev.ailed the most (‘omplete 
ignorance of scientific warfare, and battles were little else 


than desultory cavalry engagement' on a large scale. In the 
campaign against Ormuz, which the Jk-r'ian.s waged in conjunction 
with the English in 1G22, the hatter were amazed at the ignorance 
and backwardness of their allic'.^ Chardin stivs that, at the death 
of Shah Abbas, the effective strength of the' armv was 150.0(10 
(50,000 Royal troops and TO.UOO Provincial troops); Pietro 
della Valle says it consi.sted of 07,000 cavalry ; but Herbert, 
though he advances larger nominal totals, also supplies a becoming 
corrective. 


■ Purchas' Pihjrims, vol. ii. p. 1806. 

; Ed^rd iIonoxe,the agent of the East India Company at Ormuz, wrote as 
follows (Purchas Pdgnna, tol. u. hb. x. cap. <.) : • Tlte Persians are ignorant of 
the an of warre, for they entred without feare or wit. and lost with sLme what 
they might have mamtayned with honour. Other defects I observed in the verv 
sinewes of warre such that I cannot but wonder that one of the Wonders of our 
Age, sha Aoas, sl.ould send over an Annie .sa weakly provided of monev, arincs. 
munition, ships, and uil necessary furniture.' 
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Upon muster the Persian King can march 300,000 horse and 70,000 
foot or musquetoons. Such force as he can readily advance but seldome 
exceeds 50,000, enough to tiiid forage or provant in such barren 
countreys. 

So rapid, however, was the decline in military strength and 
efficiency under the nerveless rule of the later Sefavi sovereigns, 
that Chardin, who was present at a review held before Shah Abbas 
II. in 16G6, said that the same troops passed and repassed from 
ten to twelve times ; and that a Persian naively remarked to him. 

‘ We have a good army for reviews, but a bad one for war.' How 
bad a one did not fully appear till the Afghan invasion early in 
the following century, when the whole flower of the Persian army, 
over 50,000 strong, allowed itself to be worsted, and Isfahan to be 
beleaguered and ultimately taken, by less than half the number 
of Afghans, ill-equipped and exhausted with long marching and 
fatigue. On this occasion the Persian artillerymen are said to 
have discharged 400 shots from each of 400 cannon, and not to 

C 

have killed 400 Afghans in all. 

Less than twenty years after this disaster we are confronted 
with the astonishing spectacle of a Persian conqueror overrunning 
Central Asia, upsetting kingdoms and empires, and in 
ofN^dir^ the eighteenth century presenting the phenomenon in 
Asia that Europe owed to Napoleon in the nineteenth. 
Hanwav. who saw the army of Nadir Shah on the march, said that 
it consisted of 200,000 men, the cost of maintaining whom, officers 
included, was 100 croums, or 25/., a year apiece ; so that the total 
military outlay was 5,000,000/. annually. It was, indeed, by 
exceptional generosity to his soldiers that Nadir ensured their 
enthusiastic loyalty, just as it was to his own military genius, to the 
terror of his name, and to the contemptible inferiority of the 
majority of the foes whom he encountered, that must be attributed 
his victorious career. I think it would be an unfair inference to 
draw from the conquests of Nadir, that the Persians only 150 years 
ago were the possessors of qualities which they have since entirely 
lost or abandoned. The bulk of his army were not Persians, but 
were drawn from the warlike tribes of his vast dominions, from 
Kurdistan and Georgia to Afghanistan and Beluchistan. The 
overthrow of the Mogul Empire, long tottering to its fall, was in 
no wav a remarkable military achievement ; and that, where his 
cavalry could not operate with advantage, the generalship or the 
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i'i''()urce> of Nadir were iini'f|ual to tlie situation, wu' sliown bv 
liis un.siicces>ful sieges of Busrali and Baghdad, neiilier of whicli 
pos>es>ed fortifications of any strengtli. How coinpletelv the 
Persian army still retained its cavalry oi-gani'iition i< >hown bv 
tlie statement of Nadir's biographer, however exaiiErei-ated. that 
out of the 1G0,(.I00 pei-son-, 'oldiei-s and camji-followers. who 
composed the invading army at Delhi in Febriiai'v 17^!'.'. there was 
not a single individual on foot.' 

The military spirit which the genius of Nadir Shah had to some 
extent revived was kept alive by the K'ajar monareli. Agha 
Fath All iMohammed Shah, whose cpdte micomnion attainments 
Shall Pave been somewhat obscureil in history by the brutal 
ferocity of his acts. But if sank to a very low ebb under his 
successor Fath Ali Shah, who lik.-d to stay at home aiid multiply 
the royal stock, and who.se idea of kingly majesty was smnmed up 
in receiving a foreign ambassador in a blaze of jewels upon the 
Peacock Throne. He is even -aid to have tumbled off his horse 
with fright at the only engagement in which he as-istrd. In his 
reign, however, thi- military interest was shifted from 'feheran to 
labriz,and from the sovereign toihe Iltdr Aiiparent . .Vbba- Mir/.ii : 
and the rivalries of England. Fi-anec* ami lliis-ia. ushered in that 
epoch of foreign, and especially of British, military tntnrshi]i. of 
which I have undm-taken to speak in outlinia 


It was to Abbas Mirza. th.- \'ali-.\hd. I'esiding at Tabriz as 
Governor-General^ of Azerbaijan, that Fer-ia owed the reintroduc- 
Army of 1'®'^ of Ifiuroptoaii disciplititg to which, since the abortivee.x- 
'S. P^i-inumt of the Sherleys. exactly two centurie- before, she 
stranger._ Stationed in the frontier province, 
which from the opening years of the centurv was exposed 
to the full brunt of Russian attack ( Persia and Russia bein- then 
at war), he realised that without foreign assistance he couhrmake 
no headway against a European foe. It was from Russian instruc- 
tors that the first lessons in the simplest platoon exercises were 
taken ; the Prince labouring so zealouslv that, in order to over- 
come the prejudices of his countrymen, he donned uniform and 
went through the daily drills himself, compellincr his nobles to 
■ The character of Persian cavalry- engagc-iueats in those days, and, indeed, 
(where they occur) down to the present time, is well expressed bv Sir J Shell 
when he compares the fighting of Persian horsemen to t],a of Persi;n do/s alter’ 
nately advancing and retiring, snarling, <n-owlin.r an,l voir ^ 
to close quarters. (Lady Sheil'.s 
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toll(j\v liis example. Then followed the short period of French 
ascendency in 1807-8, and the mission of General Gardanne. 
Nap(jlenn having promised the fullest military assistance, the latter 
brought with him a staff of seventy commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers, wlio set to work in Azerbaijan and Kermanshah in 
the drilling and instruction of large bodies of troops, with whom 
they attained some success. Of these the best known names were 
those of Trezel, Bernard. Lamy. Bontems, Fabrier, Reboul, Verdier. 

England having tardily awoke to the danger involved in this 
rapid Gallicisation of tlie country u])on which she had alreadv spent 
■j Briti-li extravagant sums. Sir Harford Jones was sent out 

officers ]jy British Government to oust the French 

and to negotiate a new treaty with Fath Ali Shah. In these 
objects he was entirely successful ; and his treaty, which was 
signed in March 1809 . contained a clause providing for an annual 
subsidy of 200 . 0 ( 1(1 toniKns, and as many British officers and troops, 
free of charge, as were re([uired. It was in fulfilment of this contract 
that >Sir John Malcolm, starting frmn India on his third mission 
to Persia in the following year, took with him a number of Anglo- 
Indian officers, who passed into the Persian service, and among 
wliom were included the distinguished names of Christie. Lindsay, 
Monteith. and "Wdllock. Sir Gore Ouseley, following Sir H. Jones 
from England, in 1811. wa.s also accompanied by some English 
officers (one of whom was Major D'Arcy. afterwards D'Arcy Todd) 
and a detachment of English sergeants of the 47th regiment, to dis- 
cipline the Persian infantry. Major Christie, of the Bombay army, 
undertook the charge tif the latter body, or xcrlxc: • Lieutenant Lind- 
say, of the Madras army, raised and commanded a corps of artillery, 
and worked with the nn )st untiringzeal under the liberal patronage of 
Abbas Mirza. The latter, however, positively declined to humour his 
officer's partiality for a shaven chin ami>ng the Persian artillervmen, 
until one day a powder-horn exploded in the liands of a gunner and 
blew off his beard, after which unmistakable admonition of Provi- 
dence, smooth chins became universal. Lindsay (afterwards Sir Henry 
Lindsay-Bethune) for nearly forty years from this date filled an 
important position in the Persian army, of which he subsequently 
rose to be Commauder-in-Chief. Standing 6ft. Sin. in heiMit. he 
reminded the Pei'sians of their national hero. Rustam. In recog- 
nition of his services he was afterwards made a Baronet by the 
British Government, and received the local rank of Major-General 
VOL. I. p r 
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in A<ia. a- well a> a >alavy of :2.-2n()/. a y.-ar wliil.' in r.-r-ia. If. 
tinallv clii-d. aiul wa- liurital in tho Anm-iiian cmnetfry at 'A’li.'iaii 
in I'rbruai'v, Ib-jl. In 1 sl'i. a nmiuur liaviiio machfil lalai/. of 
I’nri }ncili;il 1 ' tn between f<i‘eat Britain anti Ku -la in i,iir‘']i' . Sir 
(iuiv Ou^elev ortltn-eil the KiitrliAi otlicer' in the I’er-iaii ~er\ice tu 
rake no further part in the IVi-Mi-Uiisi^ian caniii.aiyni -ti!! prMeeeil- 
iny^ in Azerbaijan. Abba' ^lir/.a. however, pleaded 'o ineeiiilx. 
tliat two officer'. Christie and Bind'ay. aiul thirteen 'em' ant' were 
perniitted to stav. Chri'tie paid the penalty with hi' lit'', beino 
killed bv a Russian officer wliile lyiny wounded t>n the Lii 'iiud. on 
the battle-field of A'hindiiz. in Dctober 1S12. He wai' 'in cemled 
in command of the Per'ian inlantry by Mtijor Hart, ct ih'' Royal 
army. who. till hi' death ot choleni at iabriz in iS-jH.' "I'cupied a 
position uneijualh'd by that ot any othm’ Briti'h otficei- in I’ei-'ia. 
He acrpiired an ext raoi'dinary iiilliunice tdike over the kniir. who 
entrusted liiiu with the money for the ptiymenl ot the .\/''i bai jtin 
troops, 'having mort* confidence in tlie lionour of an Mnglish 
major tlian in tluit of hi' own 'on : over .Vbba' Mirza. who ne\ei' 
failed to support him, even wlien he ordered the Boyal I’linces to 
mount ouard. and gave rliem no ration' but dry bread for tlii'ee 
days; and ovei' the Rersiaii soldiers, who, in spite ut tlie 'trict 
discipline that he enforced, regarded liim with rc'jiect and admira- 
tion. The termination (.)f the Rerso-Rus'ian ar by the Ti'eatv ot 
(iulistan in lSl-5. was followed by a third Anglo-Rei''ian Ti'eaty. 
signed at Teheran in Novcndier lbl-1. in ]uirsuance ot the terms ut 
which the Briti'h Covernment continued to supply offi.-er' for 
drill and discipline, arms and munitions ot warfare, mid the 
material and workmen for a foundry at Tabriz, where guns and 
'hot of every description were cast, gun-carriage' built, and veiw 
tolerable powder manufactured at a cost of \d. per lb., in a mill 
outside the town.- The war with Rus'ia being, however, at an 
end, and no immediate peril overhanging, Abbas Mirza. who wa^ 

‘ He died on the 'iimeday in .June, 1830, as the British ilinistcr. Sir John Jl.e'- 
donalcl Kinneir. Havintr expired outride the city, and the Persian'' liavine n 
judice against the conveyance of corpses through city gates, hi^^ body wa** tlre-s* <1 
in full uniform, and brought in, sitting upright, as if ali\e. in a ialhf-i-rni'an. mi 
litter, for interment in the Armenian Church 

- Sir J. Slieil >poke vcTy favourably of the foundry and ar>enal t-i Tabiiz ; but 
Fraser, in 1821, delivered the following uncomplimentary verdict * 1 he arM ii.il 
of Abba^ ^lirza is nn a -calr more suited ti» the sLootine closet of a junate itm- 
tlein<iii tluiii the magazine of a »tate Jon nmj info Kfivnu'di). pp 22.‘>-:io. 
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lai'kiiiLr ill ^laljility nf character or ]iai'pi .~i‘, hegaii to ln^e intercut 
ill ai'in\ refurni. ami even treated lim Miigli'h otiicer< witli Mime 
'ii.'jiicioii. Ill l 7 l-i. ill cdimeijiience < if a di--]iuri‘ between ]’er>ia 
and laie'land almut t he ci ait inuaiicc of rlie Mili^ldy. all l•lnL;li•^h m m- 
ci iiiiiiii"iened ollicei'; ill tlie I’er-ian 'ei-vic<' were nrdeivd liv the 
liriti'li Miiii'ter til leave t he ci aiiitrv. and here, acci ii'diim'lw thoiigli 
seine ceinmi'-ieiied etllcer^. c, Hart aiul D'Arcy. reniaiiu'd. the 
tir't peri'idef Ibiii'li military t int ii >n maybe ceii'idcred te have 
ceiiif to an end. 

Xotldne- 'how ed the nieanne>.', of Fafh Ali Shah more clearly 
than hi- iimi-tence, in the face of national danger, that the defence 
lit' Azerbaiian. wliich was ilm tlieatre of war. 'honld lie 

''I'lMljtll I't 

till' I'ersiaii coiitiiied to .\ zerl itii jail troop'. Sooner titan incur the 
cNpeiiM' of rai'iiio and di.sci]>lining a national army, he 
]iivt'ei-red to -ee hi' prestige I'liattercd. and lii> kingdom dis- 
membered. The army of Abbas .Mirza. of wltich I have been 
'|ieaking. ciiii'i'ted ot' I2.<i99 men. raised in ccU'ps of l.dUd each 
from difti'rei't tribe' or localitic' in tlie province. Thc'c were 
known as the .vrr//.r.. i e. i lio'C wlm staked or jtlayed with their 
heads, a charming euphemism for the profession at that time of a 
IVrsian 'oldier. hi addition, .\bbas .Mirza lutd a regular brigade 
ofcaviilrv. I.'iiio strong, and a corp' of liorse artillery (Ihndsay's 
comniatid) wdth 2(i tield-pieces. 'J’lie JVi-sian army ctuisi'ted. in 
addiliiiii. of a f.irce of S.< •(.•"-'.i.npo /ci/iov, i.e. those who staked 
or jilaved with their lives, wlm wer<‘ attached to the king, and 
were inferior to the .ci’rh"'., botli in pay. chitliing. and discipline, 
d’liese were recruited from the outlying districts and tribes, and 
included two Baklitiari regiments, who were reported as very 
traetable bv their English otiicers. How great a difference existed 
between the armv thus compo'ed. and that of the preceding ceii- 
turv. will have been made evident by the details and figures wiiich 
I have given of its organisation. 

It mitrhr be thought that by the instiruTioii of a regular army 
on the Europeaii plan, and liy tlie employment of European officers. 
FitVi t' of armament', ammunitioii. discipline, and skill. Persia would 
tiio Kuro- o-aiiied Considerably in iiiilirarv strength. Such t\ as 

'yUoni nut the case. The English officers found the men docile 
and intelligent : but the Per'iaii officers eoitld not be otherwise 
described tlian a' the greafe't ra'cah in tlie world. Led by sucli 
superiors, what could be expected of a force brought face to face 

P I- J 
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'vitli Kui'iipt-an tronp'? I ndiT tlie-r circiiiii'taiK’'-' ,j,n y., /</ 

wa> apr tu 111' rla- yi'iit-i-al ordi'r. ami a Per-ian int'anlia- 'i.ldirr i-, 
f'uid tu havf iiaividv n-uiarkfd tu Id- Kiiu'H-Ii c'uiniii;indi r. ■ It’ili.T,’ 
Were nil d\ iiie- in the ca-e. Imw ltIi irii ui-ly llie Pei’-ian- wunld 
fight!' But it was in it- etl'ecr iipun t!ie nnlitary -pnii anil re- 
source- of tile country as a whole, that the di-a-frou- fm-i i[iien,-e- 
of the change were ino-t -eriou-ly felt. Pi’ior to the ivigji uf 
Fath Ali tSiudi. the military -trengtli of Per-ia had con-i-ieil ni it- 
iiiexh.austible -upplie- of light hoi-enien. fiirni-hed li\ the ti’ihal 
chieftain-, who. on the feud.al ha-i- of :i militarv conliahiii ion. prr- 
served a nominal independence. H.aeh of the-e u'l'eat khan- or 
Ilkliani- liveilin -fate and in comparative i-ohition from il,, cnrral 
authority, timong his ,,\vn clan-men. keejiing lai-ee -tmU ..f the 
finest brimd- of IVr-ian. 'rurkoman. and Arahiaii Imr-e- .i,,,! 
couraging the -pirit of lior-eman-hijj jind ]iati’ioii-m amonu In, 
folkiwer.s. This .sy-tem was ;ih-olutely broken down b\ the poliev 
or the ti'ars of Ftith Ali Sludi. who -et him-elf to di-mtegrale ilie 
authority of these feudal baron-, and shearing the lock- of the 
Persian Sam-on. found, when it wa- too late, tliat he liad -acriticed 
hi- strength. It is -aid tiud when Benend ^'ermolntr. the Ru-dan 
Fomiiitinder-in-chief ill ( ieorgia, he.ard t hat Abb, as .Miiv.ahad beu-iin 
to form a reguhir army, he e.xcdaimed. ■ (iod be prai-ed ' I di-dl 
be .able to get at them now. which 1 never could ilo before' X^t 
le.s- emphatic was IMalcoim. who -aw clearly that in a eountrv ,a- 
backward as Per-ui. and pos-e— ing- governing in-i it ut ion- ,and a 
national character .so foreign to the civilised idea.it w;i- to tn, irre- 
gular army alone that the safety of tlie kingdom must he eontided ■ 

An army cannot be maintained in a state of di.scipline tnid etticiencv 
for any length of time unless it.s pay he regular and its enuipments 
complete ; and this can never be the case e.xieept in a state wliere 
the succession to the throne is settled, wliere the great majority of 
the population are of peaceable habits, and where establ’ishment- 
are permanent and the laws respected and administered upon priticiples 
well understood, and not liable to be altered at the -will of the .sovcrei'm 
and of his delegates. That a regular army, by the influence of h- 
example and habits of order, may be instrumental in piomotim- 
civilisation, there can be no doubt ; but this change must roincide with 
many other reforms, or every effort to render it’effectiial to tlie -^re-it 
end of national defence will prove abortive, and terminate i„ ifeam 
pointinent. ' ^ 


History of Prr.t'ui, \iil. n. ca[j. xxi. tui. 
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1 lie llieflle^r autliority, liowever. that I can quute i^ that of Sit 
H. Jlawlinsi 111. wlm wa^ liiiii'elt Mime veats later an officer in the 
I’er'iaii army, and whn eiijnyed unrivalled opiiortumtie' of forrainy 
a judymeiit upnii the matter. Tlie>e are lii^ \Tord.'< : — 

It can bt' [iroved tliat whatever Ijeiietit Persia may liave derived, as 
far a^ rcyards the centralisation of the jiower of her inonareh. from the 
introdui'tion into lier armies of European di.seipline, she has been, as a 
substantive power, progressively weakened bv the change, and rendered 
les.s capable of Mi.staining pressure from without. ... To a nation 
devoid of organi-sation in every other department of Government a 
regular army was impossible. It thus happened that, notwithstanding 
the ailmirable material for soldiery which wa.s offered bv the hardy 
peasantry of Azerbaijan, and the still hardier mountaineers of 
Kermamshah ; notwithstanding the aptitude of the officers to receive 
instruction , notwithstanding that a due portion of physical courage 
appertained generally to the men, the disciplined forces of Persia were 
from the epoch of their tir.st creation contemptible. Beyond drill and 
exercist* they never had anything in common with the regular armies 
of Europe and India. System was entirely wanted, whether in regard 
to pity, clothing, food, carriage, equipage, commissariat, promotion, or 
comiimnd. At the s.ime time a false confidence arose of a most 
('Xtiggerated and datigerou.s character ; the resources of the country 
were lavisheil on the .arniv to an extent which grievously impoverished 
it ; above all, the trilies, the chivalry of the Empire, the forces with 
which Nadir overnin the Htist, .and which, ever yielding but ever 
present, surrounded, under Agha Moluimmed Khan, the Russian armies 
with a desert, were destroyed. Truly, then, may it be said that, in 
presenting Persiti with the boon of a so-called regular army in order 
to recliim her from her unlawful love.s with France, we clothed her in 
the robe of Nessu.s.' 

After the disappearance of tlie greater part of the English 
detachment in 1815. Abbas Mirza once again hankei-ed for tlie 
pCTiyjot fleshpots of France: but his resolution to employ officers 
(lecliiie yf that nationality was soon abandoned, and Colonel 
D'Arcv was sent instead in charge of some Persian youths for 
instruction in England. Some French officers were, however, 
eno'aoed to train the Kurds in the armv of Mohammed Ali Mirza. 
tlie eldest 'On of Fath Ali and Governor of Kermanshali. and a 
regiment of lancers was formed in Azerbaijan by a Colonel Drou- 
ville.- and was passed on in a state of decline to Lieutenant Willock. 

' ElUfhiiiil and IIksmu i/i the pp. JiO-1. 

- Vide work, Vaifaijc en Preae (1^12-1^!)) - 





Then eii'Tied a hniii’ perind id apathy, until, in .\nL.'’ii'l I '-’n. Kn ia 
luiVLii'i' ti T M uuc t inie a~'Uiu<‘d an at t it udf of -t iid li 'd pp a ' ^ a > a " i . war 
aii'ain bpiki' nut mi the N.\\. Irmirier, 1 lie etli*i’t~ et the jei'erilnie’ 
lethai‘e’\' were MHiti ^'^''Illle. Pei'^ia (‘lit a \'er\ tiLfai'' eii tin* 

hatrle-tield, and, aiVef the war htid hi-ted t’m‘ a year and a half, and 
had re'ulted in 'iilHcient Per-i'in di.<cmntltiire. it wai' by the 

Treaty of 'rurk'jinanclitii in Feliriiarv I .\fl('r tin- d-'uli nt 

Hart ill Cohmel Shee na' tlie niily retiiaiiiiii!/ 1‘hiL.di-li I'tlieer 

uf an\- rank in the Persian -ervice.' He and 'uiiit' PiiltIi'Ii di ill- 
^erefeaiiTs. antmiti' whein wti-' Serti’eaiit tailjhuii^. wheiii I ha\'e h'dere 
new quoted, acci miptmied .\hha' .Mir/a on hi- cain])aiL’'n in K'her,i.-an 
ill ; but the 'ucce.-^i'-i of the Prince in that exjiedn ii in. in 

which Ite ^ucce<'iv>dy rtMluced Kerman. Knchati. and .'‘'ai'.dtli'. had 
a most unfiil'tunnte (^‘ffect upon tlie leniper of tlie Per-ialt-. wliii 
became intiafed with uiireaMin.-dile pride, .‘ind thmiLdii i lii'iiiselves 
good enough to Conquer any eiieiny « itliout l-iuropean a'-'i-tanee. 
One of the uio't carious element' in the Per-ian ,ann\ at tlii' tiuu' 
wa-ii a Corps known a> the lvU''ia'.i Pe^erler'. being the lialfof a 
battalion who had been taken pri'oner' by the I'ersian-on theuiareh 
to Slii'heh ill ;ind had eiili'ied in the 'eridce of I heii' ca ptor'. 

Tliey were comnuuided Iw a Colonel Samson Khan, a Uii'-ian 
serjeaiit-inajor wlio deserted lii' coiintrynien, marriei) the daiio’hter 
of the \ddi of (leorgia, :ind betook hiinselt to Per-ia, The'C 
Jiiiliiideriin (or grenadier') were well jitiid.and fought well fir their 
new iiia'ter.s. until tinally disliaiided about Iblo. ('(.douel Stuart 
described them in I bd-i) a' ‘ wearing liea\ y 'hakos with high green 
plumes, red coutees vvitli wings of blue cloth and wliite lace, loo'e 
wdiite trouser.s anti high boots.’ - 

The expedition of ^kbbas .\lirza into Kliora'an and agaiimt 
Herat, the siege of which place wa^ only rai.'eil bt'cau'c of lilxleatli 
. „ in the autumn of ISdO. had re-aroU'ed tlie langui.'liiiio- 

4 t-ng- _ _ ^ - c 

Ush solicitude or alarms of the Indian Government, and a 

more decisive step in support of British inteiV't.' wu' 
now taken by the Governor-General. Lord lY. Beiitinck, A con- 
siderable supply of arm.' and accoutrtnnents was de'patclied to 

' Stocijueler {J-’iftei-n Month.--' Piti/riiiiagi-, hr . viil. i.. p. 170) 'ay? lliat in 1S?1 
the only European commis.sioned officers still in the 'ervice of Abbas ilirza weu- 
Captain' iShee, Burge.'S, Littlejohn, and Borow'ki (a Pole). < 'aptaii; Vtignan m 
\S'.>0 {Wi/ifer’.-i ./oi//-/ifi/) h,ad mentioned Colonel .Shee. Lieutenant' Pnree" and 
Christian, and eight .sergeants. 

- Journal of a lieiidence, A'c , pi. I'T. 
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I'ci'i.-i in 1832--): anti in Marcli iSol. >ix: nii)nrh> before tlit" 
rleatli 1 3 the nltl king. J-'aTli Ali Sliali. rliere arriNi-d in Telievan a 
lai'ii'f iletachnii-ni nt nHicer' and 'i-rireant' frinn India, with ample 
pnivi'iiin fir every braneli nf the military ~ervicie Iiicduded 
ainiiiiL’' tile otlleei-' were tile nann>> nf Sir Jur-rin Sheil and Sir H. 
Ilawliii'en (biifli nt them afttnnvard' iMiiii-rei--; To the Persian 
Ciinrn. ('olnnel Fan-ant ( afrej-ward' t'/en-t/t rfiiTi'iiire<). Colonel 
I’ae'-ninre. in c iininanti. Cnhiiiel Stnddart (murdered in Ptokhara 
in 1 > 12 ). and ( 'nloiiel 1 ) .Vroy Todd, who war- placed at the head of 
tile artillery, t'olnnel Sheil was >ent to recruit a resfiment among 
the Shekaki trilie in Azerbaijan : Major Rawlineon was given 
the enniniand Ilf ree-iments drawn from the two famous Kurdish 
tribe- nf Kalhur and (luran. and in ISod inarched with part 
of the army nf Pahmaii itirza. Prince Govenior of Kernianshah. 
tlirniigh Liiristan and Kliuzir-tan to Sluishterd Sir H. Bethune 
wa- imw again in Per.-ia. and. upon the di-ath of the old king, was 
placed in eninmand of the army, which safely and expeditiously 
conducted tin- lu-w .sovei-eign, IMohainnied Shah, to the capital, and 
-eated him upon tlie tlimne. In the -ame year (ISo-t) he crushed 
the rebellion of the king's uncle, Ilusein .Vli IMii'za. the Firman 
Firnia. at Shiraz. In the re-awakened burst of military activity, a 
'll III nf 2,8<tii/. wa- granted to liiin for two years for the re-esta- 
bliihinent of a foundry ; and he wa-^ authorised to lay out lOO/. iii 
the purchase of iiiu>ical in-trunient< ! Two thousand rides and 
accoiitrenient.s and -'iilD.OOii flints were despatched from Flngland 
a- pre-ent-i fir the Shah; and Lieutenant M’ilbrahani and eight 
.sergeants of the Rifle Brigade came out in 183(5 to instruct the 
J\u■-iau^ in the u-e of the Furopean arni>. Such were the character 
and the dimen^ious of the last i-erious attempt made by the British 
(Toverument to remodel the army of Per-^ia. 

A Very good account of the army at this period has been left 
l(v Colonel Stuart, who came to Persia in 183-3 as private secretary 
. to the Britiish envov. Sir H. Ellis.- The relics of old 

Army m ^ 

Jioiiam- and the introduction of new uniforms, the varying age 
and character of the weapons employed, and the bizarre 
combination of Eastern and Western ideas, rendered it a decidedly 
peculiar institution. AVhen the envoy reached Ziiijan. be was 

' He wrote an aceount of this march, and of the country tra\ersed, entitled 
. Notes on a Jlarcli fr. uii Zohab to Khuzistau,’ in the Journal of tlm It. (j. S., vol. ix. 

1 ts:!y). - Journal of a IteJdence, <S’c., pp. 186-94. 





.-)S4 

met bv an coii>istin<r of ‘twenty reynilar laneer- enni- 

nuaideel, in Kn<^li?-1) words, by a 'ertfeant ot our lih Idolit 

]-)ra<ronim, and form iny ])art of a Ixjdy of H*** inon I'ai'ril m iln- 

Kliani'oli district, drilled and di>cijilined by Mr. l arrani. I hoy 

w'Oj'o red jackets, loose blue trousers, and rer>ian ca])" : and \\eie 

armed witli swords, holster pistols, and lance- with red and blue 

pennons.’ The Khaniseh tanicers, liowever. were soon voted too 

expensive a luxury bv tlie kinp*. who tbiind th.at their keep eo-t 1/. 

dailv ; and, ticcordinoly, they were di-banded, and Colonel I'ari tint 

was told off to in-trnct the Iioyal ffiidyoiuirtl. or i/hul,/ 

This second Euolish experiment was even le.s.- -ueee--lhl flitni 

the tir.st. .Persia was not at the time face to face with an over- 

„ , whelmino national danger: and the new -(.vertdon. 

Failure ' 

luidwith- iloliammed Shah, na.s inflamed with jn-ejiosteron- ideas 
theEnVllh of personal military renown. 'I'he British oflli’eis were 
centiiieeiit jKij. ,.,.(-pived from tlie -tart, .and were subjeeied to 

constant humiliation from the spite and jealousy of their Pei -ian 
colleaiTues. Thev were not ev<*n iidornied hefoi'ehand when re- 
views were goino' to t.ike [dace, .\mong the regiment- whom 
they were e.xpected to lick into sh.ape. they found if ditliciilt to 
contetid with the turbulence iind rasc.ality. tlie thitning and 
drunken projietisities, of tlie recruits. Aftei’ three months' luird 
work, Slieil wrote. • I begin to think it hopeless to endeavour to 
establish .a nizmn (regular army).' And again : — 

M'ith no [lower except tliat of tlie Lash and such authority a.s from 
personal character they could acquire for themsehes— no contii.l over 
the pay or rations, which were alway.s embezzled, or over promotion, 
which was alway.s bestowed from corrupt motive.s— it is not .surjirisiiii; 
that the Engli.sh officers did not effect more than was done. If they 
could not enable the Persian troops to contend successfully with the 
i-egulai' troops of other nation.s, they at all event.s gave the Per.-ian 
aitilleiy and infantry the means of beating an unlimited number of 
Afghans, Koords, and Toorkoruans, or irregular Persian troop.-.' 

It was owing, however, to political and diplomatic ru[)rurf in 
the first place that the experiment broke down. In the second 
year of his reign. IMuhammed Shah commenced the execution of a 
design long cherished by himself, but avowedlv rrqnignant to 
England, by marching against Herat. The growing a-ccni]enc\- of 
Russia, and the strained relations with Great Britain, were illu-tra'ted 
‘ Xcte C to Lady Shcil's of life, .Vc. 
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Viy tlie insultiiiir (lisiiii>--al of all Enyli-'h civil and military officer^ 
fi’om the royal camp in tlic -umnicr of 1 bOG : and when, after two 
year> of ineffective ]irote't ami diplomatic duelline-. Sir -J. McNeill 
finally hauled down lii>- Hag and (piitred Persia, all Britidi officers 
in the Ihuvian service were oialered to do likewise, Tlnm abruptly 
and futilely terminated the h-mT a])pearance of Eriti;-h officers upon 
the paradi- groumP or l)atth*-fiehP of J’err-ia. Failure though the 
experiment may have bei'U. viewed in the lig-ht either of immediate 
con--e(piences or of it^ bearing upon Anglo-Pefrian relations, it 
yet remains true that. >uch a^ it is, the Persian armv. even at this 
day, exists only by virtue of what British officers did for it in the 
past : and that though other nationalities mav have stepped in to 
claim, or more fre([uently to ruin, the harvest, yet whatever of 
drill, or discipline, or efficiency, is still found among the soldiers of 
the Shah, has sju’ung fi-om the seeds which were so laboriously 
sown for thirty years by the exertions, and were even watered by 
the life-blood, of Englishmen.' 

Upon the retreat of the English detachment, the French, who 
seem throughout the century to have occupied a position analogous 
•t. Fn'iich to that of a second string in a racing stable, again 
ortierrh appeared upon the scene. Sir FI. Layard encountered 

them in the Shah's army at Flamadan in 1840 ; - and his companion. 
iMr. Mitford. was in their company at Teheran a little later.'* The 

‘ sir H. Rawliiisdti, in a lecture delitered before the Koval United Service In- 
stitution in IS.-iS, mentioned as an illu'tnitioii of the resourcofulne.'S developed in 
the Persian artillery untler Sir H. llethune, the fact tiiat, at the .siege of Herat in 
1S:!7-S, when the Persian army was lacking in heavt' nuns, the artillerymen col- 
lected all the copper trays belonging to the chiefs in the camp, and the bells off 
the mule.s, improvised a foundry, made moulds, and cast three huge fil-pounders 
on the spot. It was true that two of these guns burst immediately, and the third 
before long. But still it was a great achierement in ade.sert. It was, indeed, the 
Per.sian artillery wlio responded to Europetin tuition more quickly than any other 
branch of the service, and who longest retained the efficiency tliiis acquired, 
Fraser, who saw them in 18.31 in Khorasaii, described them as ‘light-hearted, 
willing, active men, who cheerfully put up with privations and hardships. In 
the performance of duty they were alert, and ready: and no European troops 
cnpuH have handled their heavy field-pieces better in difficult ground. In fact, the 
passes over wliich they dragged them with little aid from pioneers or tools would 
have mtide a European artillery officer stare' (J. iri/tfca'i Joiinicj/. vol. ii. p. 293). 
I)e Bode bore exactly analogous testimony to the artillery in the army of the 
Motemed-ed-Dowleli, when operating in the difficult Bakhtiari mountains in 1841 
{Travels ill Lvristtan. vol. ii. pp. 18. 19) 

- Early Admit a ms. vol. i. jip. 2t;.'>. 

La/id Jfa rah from Enyland to Ci'ylon, voi. li p. tl. 
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exji.Tuiii'iir w;!' a Cuinpli-tt' tailiii-i- aiul WU' -noin i' or lat.T aiiaii- 
<]i>iifd; mu' would ir bi* wortliv of iin'iition. oven auioiiLT iho foi- 
trofti'ii episode', of hi'fory. liad not one of tlii' l'’ronL'li contiiiLroiit 

l)i'eii (leiioi-nl Ftu’i’ifi’. who. affor loaviiiy rli.* Shah - M'r\ic'o, mado 
rhf joiii'iiov flii’oiip-li littli'-kiiowii [)art' of I’oisia ami Afirliaiii'- 
faii. rhat i-osalrod in hi' inffro'rinir work ■ t'aravan •loiii iiox 
whiuviii inav bo found ono of tho ino't notabh* tribuio' to Hriti'h 
rule o\'or paid by a rival pon. Tlio o'tinuiro of tho iiiatorial vith 
which they wm'o called upon to iloal onrorf.ainotl by the I'roiu?!) 
officer.' may be jiidsted from the 'ayinti' of one of rhoir iiunilior 
quoted by Binninp- : — ' 

Les solclats n'ont ni di^ciplitio, ni tv.spect, ni obfds.s/incp jiour lours 
chefs. Ces derniers n'ont auciiii sentiment de leur.s droit.s. ile leur 
devoir, de lour dignite, et .sont incapables de guider ou ile ropriiner 
coiivenahlemeut leurs siibordounf-s. 

The Frmich having di^appeaivd. the Persians in rhoir 'oaroli 

for military ptisfors and masters de.'Cended ;i little lower in ihi* 

(•> Itilims hitornational .scale; and tibout the middle of the eiailuiw 

Hunoan- tile iiiilitarj" .science of Fiiropi' was repre>entod at Tt'ho- 
ans, Aus- i /» i i* ^ 

tnans, ran by a number ot Italian oflicers. from 

tind Fieiitli H uiigarians uiicl Austrians, lonf 

to tile iShah by the Emperor of .\ustria.. T’he lattei’ appeared upon 
the scene in lydd.inthe person of four othcers. a doctor, a cheini't. 
;ind a mineralogist. T'wo died in Persia : the nest \ ani,shed in 
1858 and 18-jd. The Italian refiig-ec.s tirrived in 18 -jI. si.\ in 
number, and lasted a longer time ; for between the years IStj.'iaiid 
1870, Air. Alounsey speaks of them a.s a[)pearing in plain clothes, 
without .swords, but armed with stout sticks, with wliich they 
belaboured the men ; a spectacle calculated to draw tears even from 
a civilian. In 18 -j 9 another French mission turned up. under 
Alajor Brognard, who brought with him four commissioned and 
four non-commissioned officers, a haudmaster, and a mechanician 
for the arsenal. All left in 1861. 

Dissatisfied with these experiments, and disgusted at the 
calamitous defeat experienced by a Per.sian army at Alerv in the 
autumn of i860, the Shah now bethought himself again of his 
ancient allies and once more applied for British a.ssistama-. It w as 
characteristic of the attitude of the British and Indian Govennueids 

' Juvrnal nf 'hcn \iori Trarel, ml. li. p. 
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tDwai’d' J’er'ia at tlii' rime, and nf tlic >u]iin'lj iudiffcnnice displayed 
l»y liidli To 15riri'li inteiv^ts in Ct-nTral A.'ia. that tlie proposal 
IMI rhrouLrli owintr to a peTTv sunaldde as To Tlie 'lian* of 
il. niaii.K till' pxprii'e To bc“ lioi'no 1 iv Till- Indian and l’t‘r>ian ex- 

i;'u'ii-.li c'lnapu'r'd ( )nce ap'ain. in The year l87d. The reqne~T was 

i.Bu.r-, renewed ; ljuT The criminal reigii of nia'Terly inactivity 
heiiiLT tiieii in iTs pi'iiue, it was agrain refii>ed. The ph'a for rejection 
heino' rhi" cliarge iliaT iVivia was engaged in hostilities against 
British aliie.s intliesliape of AfghanisTan and Belnchi.^Tan. As late 
as 1 S7 1. Sir H. Bawlinson still recoinmended ’ an expeiimental con- 
tinireiiT force of Bt'HM) men raised, armed, fed, paid, clothed, disci- 
plined. and commanded by British officer.s : ’ but hi.s voice was as 
that <if one crying in the wilderness, and the demand is one that, 
so fai- as we can judge, is not likely to be immediately renewed, 
and niifrht now lie attended with difficulties that would not have 
been encountiu'eTl at an earlier juncture. Vain though the experi- 
Tiient of a regular army may have been in the eai’liei' years of the 
century, the presence of British officers with the Persian troops 
could not fail to have been attended with salutary jiolitical conse- 
(juences : whilst there are districts in Persia wdiere their labours, 
if energeticallv supporteil, might have resulted in an invaluable 
addition to the di'feusive strength of the kingdom. 

On the occasion of his second visit to Europi* in I 878, the Shah 
was particularly impressed with the recejition accorded to him, and 
s ti.stn.ui "'itli flit’ sights arranged f.ir his edification, in A'ienna ; 
ofticfis .jjjj (^he result of this satisfaction was an arrangement 
bv which a large staff of Austrian civil and military officials 
was again placed at his disprisal tor a period of three years, in 
order to reorganise brith branches of the Persian public service. 
Eleven officers, including a colonel, a major, three captains, and 
five lieutenants, arrived in Teheran in January 1879 ; and the 
si-heiue propounded for their employment was the forniation of 
seven battalions of SCO each, or a total force of 5.600 men. 
in the province of Irak. Sultanabad being the organising head- 
quarters. and a year being allowed, at the end of which time the 
troops w^ere t(j lie presented in spick-and-span order to the Shah. 


' Even at this late period the names of one or two Engli-limen still tiguied in 
the Persian .trriiv Li.st Aliont the year ISllO, Colonel Dolmae'e. formerly a surgeon, 
was superintendent of the arsenal and powder-mill at Meshed, and a Major 
Vuune was also in tlie Persian seivice. 
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ti) -av. rlii^ l)i-av<> fom-a>r wa- net n-alir-ed. 'I’ln- Au'rriaii 
otiiceiv. \vh<i de net appear to have been ot a liiirli 'lamp, mad.* 
little or no attempt to learn tlie lantriiage. r-rpiabbled with .-ai'li 
(ithi-r and with the Pei-'ian Government, tind tinally. fm- the nio't 
part, retired in di'gu>t. After tlieir dir-appearanee. a mimlx-i’ ..f 
non-eottimi.'<ioned oflicer> of the same natiomdity were eitli.'i* 
eimaged or kept on a.s drill instruetor-; to the J>er'i;m iid'antiy and 
artillerv; and a relic of the Au'trian regime >.till -nrvive- in tie* 
per.son of the Austrian corps, eoiisi'ting ot l’er'ian~ who were 
drilled bv the Austrians a.s ofticers of regiments b.'longiitg to 
the so-called Corps d’Arniee d'Antriclie. which has -inee been 
disbanded and resolved into the territorial elements from which 
it sprang. The officer' linger on. but no longer receive any 
pay. 

Simultaneously with the introduction of the Aimti-ian .■lemeni. 
the steadilv increasing intluenee of Russia at Teliei’an was ex.-mpli- 
,, Russian tied by the appearanc.* upon the scene of Jlussian otliceis. 
(iffiters uniforms, e.juipment, and di'ill. Colon.*! Dumantoviteli. 
an officer who had served under Gcn.mal T.*rgukasoff in tin* .'ailv 
Turkoman campaigns, with tlir.*.* c..iimiissi.>ned ami tiv.* n.m-c.im- 
missioned officers, tvas t*ngag.'d to ..rganis.' a regiment ..n rh.* 
Cossack model at Teheran. \h*ry I'tiecr iv.'ly did the Jlussiaii' pro- 
ceed with tlieir work. (.)ne tlmusaml l>.*rdan rifles, costing ■>). 
apiece, and s.ime steel cann.in ti.r two lio-ht ti.*ld Itatteri.'s wer.* 
presented gratis to tin* Shtdi by bis v.*rv g.iod fi’iend tlu* l'lmp.*r. n* 
.)f Russia; sw.jrds were mamifactnred at 'I’eheran on tlu* Russian 
pattern at a cost ot /./■"./c--, or f-s. apiece ; tlie men were divssed 
and accoutred without the smallest d.*viatinn frotn the m..del of the 
West ; and the Sliah c'.udd presently ougratiilate him-elf upon a 
faithful reproduction of the gemdue Caucasian article. At the 
present moment there are three ..f th.*se Persian Cossack regiments, 
drawing pay for a n.uninal strength of bOiJ each — i.e.. l.rfOt) men ; 
though in reality they cimsist only of two regiments of bO(j each 
— i.e., 1,200 men, represented, h.iwen*!*. a' three regiments with 
a reduced strength of -lOU eacli. Their full cmplement of Russian 
officers is one colonel, three captains, .nu* lieutenant, and ten 
noii-commissiont*d officers ; hut when J was in Teheran tln.'sc had 
been leduced to one cohaiel. ..me .'aptain. .me li.*utenaiit. and six 
non-commissi(.ned oflicers. I Audi have something urnre t.. s;iv 
about them wdien I ctnie to an em.m, ‘ration of The cmponen't 
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of tlu‘ exi'riiiir aniiy. In tlio present year it has been 
decided to raise a fourth and similar regiment of I’ersian Cossacks 
among tlie Kurds. Timuri<, and other tribes of the north-eastern 
frontier. 

In addition to tlie Ku"<ian officer-, relic-^ of tlie -uccessive 
w.ive- of f iieign military iitiporfation which I have described still 
^ survive ill Persia in 1891 in the iierson of seven Austrian 

^lUAuniLT ^ 

fooM-ii officei'-. rsix of whom are generals, and one a major, a 
Fi'ench bandmastei- dignified with the rank of a general, 
an Italian and a Bulgarian chief of instructor.s. an Italian head of 
]iolice. and two Prussian officers, acting as professors in the Royal 
('olleire. 'I’his is the llotsam and jetsam that the receding tide 
of jiolvolot military influence has left stranded upon the dubious 
-liore-line of Teheran. 

IVom this brief historical retrospect of the Persian army in the 
]iasl .and particularly during the nineteenth century — theinf >rmation 
.Mcd.Tu contained in which I have derived from a great number 
of source- that have nowhere tdse been collated — I turn 
to an account of the Persian fiirces a- they now are. .Koughly 
.-peaking, the arniv in Persia may Ije -aid to consist of tluvi* con- 
stituent parts ; — 

1. .V larue number of irregular cavalry furnished by the frontier, 
oi' nomad, or warlike tribes, and coinmaiuhal by their chieftains oi- 
khan-. These must by no means be confused with the irregular 
horse, a.' the term is employed in tlu' military annals of kngland 
oi' India. In Per-ia they are in no -ense a dialled, organised, or 
disciplined bodv of men. but consist of rude tribal h'vies, raised 
without fixed method from such district- or clans as pus-ess fighting 
material, horses, and a frontier to guai'd : and while the staple of 
which thev are formed is masculine and robust, yet. in the absence 
of discipline, and still more often of pay. they are apt to constitute 
a oieater danger than protection. 

2. A semi-reo’ular armv of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
equipped, clothed, and drill?d on more or less European lines, and 
constituting tlie bulk of the defensive forces of the kingdom. 

d An irregular infantry militia (iufn nijcliis. or matchlock men, 
.<h(ihiL-hnIchls. and _/>;•' 'i/r/d.-q, raised and supiwrted by local dis- 
tricts and cities for the protection of life and property within their 
own borders. A'ominally. this is a large force, only called out in 
cases of dire emergency. In reality, it is an insignilicant and 
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Cdiitfinpi 1 ) 0 (lv of men, ariiii-d with oh^ulfto wr-njiMn, ainl p.-r- 
foriiiiiiLr with nuicli roluctancf tlm diilie-; nt lucal LTiiani-. 

Tht* luinibt'rs of* thf'f varimi.' tu'c a~ I am 

oljliunJ to adopt a probably iinprfC<'doiitfd ola-'iticai inn. ami to 
Xinuiim,a arranpa^ thorn nndor four lioading'. ropre'oni ino r. ^p.-c- 
stifii-tli (1) tile liy])othotical Army bi'l of tin- I’.-i'iaii 

Ciovornmoiit, whioli i.s tin otiicial rocord bti-^od upon iniaL;ni;ii inn ; 
(2) tlio nominal .-strength Hablo to bo oallod out fir tioti\o voi\ioo; 
(■>) the number allegi'd to be htdiirually under ai-ni' : ami ( 1) the 
aetual number at present serving with the colour~. Them i- 
probablv no other army in the world that can be depiet. il bv it.s 
apologists or its critic.- as figuring in so many categoim--. 

The theoretical Army fast of tin* Shah, publi-hed in the ■ S.al 
Nameh.’ or ' Annual OtHcial Gazette.' give- the total of ihn I’m-ian 
1 . The army as 200. — Ibti.ttOO in tlu' regular tinnv and 
Army Li-t . 3 i) ()()() j,, fjje militia or reserve-, The-e figlii’e- may be 
di-mi-sed without either comment or extimination. 

.Xomin.il nominal -trength liable to mobili-atiou i- ,as 

.stieii-th follows: — 


hregular 01 Nnmtid Cavtiliy . 1(>, ■!,■)() 
iSemi-iegular Cavaliy . . 2, lit:* 

Itogiiliir Inl'aiiti y . • ■ 

Aitillery ' . . . • -l."u() 


Caiiii'l .\nillrry -o 

\n.-tri;in ('iTii' . , li;i> 

-'OUiiii , . 

'.II i..!ll2 


:J. Efl'ectn e 


1 ne.xt come to rhe third heading, containino- 
alleged effective strength under arms : — 


Irregular Cavalry . 
bemi-regular Cavalry . 
Reo-ular Infantry . 

Artillery ' . ■ ■ ■ 

Finally, deducting for 


12,127 
2,1 tci 
2.‘.,0(!U 
1,S( 1(1 

fal-e 


AU'-iiian Cnrjt* 
Militia 


1 

2,(H M) 


4. Num- 
ber 

embodied 


returns, deficient complement, 
and men on leave, the number actually serving with the 
colours at the present moment is believed to be about 
30.000 men.'* 


‘ .740 officers and 3,460 men. - 10 officers and 70 men. 

^ With 164 guns. 

* The information wliich I have since leceiied render- a fifth column m c,.^- 
sai-y, depicting the still smaller total under tirms in the spriiiL'- of l,sy] pin. 
total relates, e.xcept where otherwise specified, to infantry. Teheian. batttiUous 
nominally of bOO men each ; Khora-an, Ucshed, one battalion : Kelat-i-XmUn ,md' 
Sarakhs, one battalion; Kerman and I’eisian Beluchi-tan, one battalion I'n.. 
one battalion : Luristan and Buuijird, one battalion and four guns; I-faimn and 
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I pa'< on to ^ay a few words in ex]ilanatinn of tlie various items 
in the at)ove li.'ts. coininencing wirli tlie irregular cavali'v. Their 
lrrcf;ul,u' elfiiienTary coii.-titiition f have roughly sketched. The 
‘•I'lilij of are the Kurds in the norrh-ea't and north- 

wc't. the 'rimuris in the ea^T. and the various Iliats, or nomad con- 
tingent: — >uch a- the llaklitiaris. — in the -ouTh-west. Sir H. 
Kawlin''on. speaking from personal experience, once described the 
trilies on the western frontier. ■ tlior-e inhabiting the range which 
run^ from Ararat to Shiraz, as the very lie<ia idi'nl of military 
material, the men being athletic, .^trcng. hard}’, and active.' The 
contribution of each tribe or district is regulated by the number 
of families or tents, and has varied greatly at different epochs. 
The coitimanding oflicei's are generally the chief khans of the tribe, 
or one of their near relations, with tlu‘ title of aertii) or serhanij. 
irrespective of tlu' number of nieti under their command. Subaltern 
officers are usually designated i/ii:Jni.<la or pniijiihax/ii — i.e. ‘head 
of IdO ’ (centurion) or ‘ liead of hfty' — and also naih. or lieutenant. 
'^I'he officers have no I’egular pay, but when away from their 
camping grounds and on tictive service receive rations. The 
subalterns and men receive pay varying from Go kranx (1/. 17s.) 
to l.UOd knuix (28/. lo.s.) per annum, the latter being the pay of 
the royal jliohimx. or Shah’s bodyguard, who are mostly khans and 
men of means. They also receive rations, 63 pounds of barley, 
and 13 pounds of straw per diem. Including pay. rations, and 
allowances, the pay of the irregular cavalry soldier ranges from 
4/. 12.S. Gt/. to 31/. 12s. per annum. The .sotcu/-, or trooper, usually 
sells hi? fodder, and accordingly his mount i.s apt to present a lean 
and woebegone appearance. But these very animals, as soon as 
they get a little food into them, are capable of astonishing feats of 
endurance. They are all entire horses, nut. as a rule, above 144 
hands in height, but hardy, active, and sure-footed, and commonly 
fast. Thev are great weight carriers : fur all the worldly goods of 
the xowar, his bedding, and the night clothing for his horse, are 

Yezd, one battalion and tOO cavalrr ; Astrabad and Guruan. one battalion : Ker- 
manshah and Kiirdi?tan, one battalion; .\zerbaijan, Tabriz, 11- battalion and 100 
c.ivalry ; Movban (on Eussian frontier), one battalion and two guns ; Urnmiah, half 
company ainl two guri' ; Suj Eulak half company. Total under arms : seventeen 
battalions, or, at the most, 1,",000 men, and l.SOO artillery. Nevertheless the Official 
Army List for 1.S9U-1 continues to report 44 regiments under arms, or lid. 200 men 
(and H.r reeinient.s, or 2S,000, on leave), as well a? .artillery 2,100 under arms, 
and 2,900 on leave I 
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packed into the >addle-bairs wliich lie tll^nw:^ aei-ns- it- back. In 
The Thick t'elT^ which cover it fiT>m head to tail, the I’ei'^ian lior.--- 
i' quite independent of the stable. The:^e excellent aniiiiaK can 
be ]iurclui'ed anywhere for very cheap 'iini'. from <>/. upward', .anil, 
when in marcliint; trim, they easily ;u'compli.~h from 2 1 to ■'Jo 
iiiile-i in the day in .any weather, over a country that Mould bre.ak 
The hetirt of a more hiirlily-bi'ed bea't. Their ridei-' have im uni- 
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forms, but provide their own mounts, kit. and carms, the latter con- 
sisting. a-, a. rule, of a native rifle, a short, straight ^word. and a 
pistol. They are for the most part splendid horsemen, being trained 
to ride from childhood, and being able to perform remarkable feats 
of agility or marksmanship while proceeding at full gallop. Hero- 
dotus said that the ancient Persians taught their soim tlnve thinirs 
—to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth.' Tlioucrh tlie 
‘ Herod . lib. i. cap 
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lar-t-named prt-cfpr lia> long ago been expunged from the etliical 
code of their descendants, the Persians still observe the first 
prescription, wlnle at • drawing the lung bow ’ they are unequalled 
in the World. These irregular cavalry are the sole modern sur- 
vivors of the mounted hosts that scattered the legions of Rome, that 
followed the banner of Tamerlane, and that crtisSed the Indus with 
Nadir Shah. Numerically weak, ill-armed, and undisciplined as 
they now are, they might ve.x. but could mjt withstand, a European 
army. It is conceivable, however, that if one half the trouble and 
one quarter the money were expended upon them that have been 
s(piandered upon the nuani. or Persian infantry, they might still 
be ctin^olidated into one of the most formidable bodies of light 
cavaliy in the East. The latest list of territorial distribution which 
I have been able to procure divides the levies of the various 
squadrt)us — varying in strength from fifty to seven hundred men — 
as follows: twenty-three Azerbaijan squadrons, twenty-four Khora- 
san, one Astrabad (Yomut Turkomans), one Shahrud, one Kerman, 
five Gilan and ilazanderan. four Irak (including the Bakhtiari), four 
Burujird, four Khainseh. six Teheran, three Arabistan (Feili and 
Bakhtiari Lurs), four Kazvin. five Kermanshah. one Gulpaigan. 
one Kamareh. two Luristan. one Shiraz, one Hamadan. 

What I describe as semi-regular cavalry consists of certain 
regiments, drilled, equipped, and armed after European patterns. 

Of these there are now three regiments, one at Isfahan 

Semi- ^ 

regular and two at Teheran. Tlxe first-named is called the 
r.^lsfahan Eoj-i-Fath-i-Nasiri. and is under the supervision of the 
regiment 2il-es-Sultan. Ill pursuance of the Prince’s well-known 
partiality for the German military system, the soldiers of this 
reo’iment are accoutred so as to imitate the Prussian Uhlans. 
Thev serve only six months in the year, and receive only six months’ 
pay, which, in the case of the privates, amounts (rations included) 
to 233 lirans (61. 13s.) apiece. Both officers and men provide 
their own horses ; but they are equipped, lodged, and armed at the 
expense of the iState, privates and non-commissioned officers 
receiving one uniform per annum, or, if their services are required 
for more than six months in the year, two uniforms and rations for 
the extra period. The numbers, military ranks, pay, and rations 
of this regiment are set forth in the following table - 
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VOL. I. 
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i:e<;imest of I.-kauax 



t 

7 - 

, I''}*'- T,.' .1- fo* i: 

ii.ii \ hor-c 

>!t - 


is - - 

-■ 5;; 


,1111111111 ’ll ^r 

in-- 

Rnnk an*! namb*T 

5 .IT ^ 

= 1" 


- - 





1 

1 .In.', 

- Ill, 

A'’k 



~ 





kr.iii'' 

llo. 

]!.- 

11-, 


1 Scrtip (General) . 

R.OOO 

T'S 

1 .5'i 

312 6.000 L 


1 Serhang (Colonel) 

4,0(M> 


78 

l.)6 l.oOo r 

§ i ' 1 

1 Nazem (In-pectur) 

;4.2oo 

I'.i'. 

30 

78 3.200 

’.r - 

2 Yawar (ilajor) 

1.8(»0 

lOl 

30 

7S 3,600 y 


4 iSiiltan (Captain) 

1.200 

!)] 

ml 

30 4,800 3 

^ : 

1 Ajuflan (Adjutant) 


ml 

30 ' 

78 1,800 = 

3 ; 

1 Beirak(lar( Flag-bearer). 

1,200 

o'’ 

1 

ml 

30 1,200 j 


with rank of .Sultan 




i § 

i. 

s Kalb awal (1st Lieut.) . 

1,200 

li 


ml 0,600 iL 

: 

8 Naibdoyum (2nd Lieut ) . 

810 

4i 


ml 6.720 S'i 


1 Pol's may ur (Provost'?) . 

1,800 

04 

ml 

30' 1,800 tl 


1 Tabib (.Surgeon) . 

:i<M)o 

10 1 

30 ■ 

78 3,000 

"■ *- 

1 iMu.'hrif (Accountant) . 

.6.000 

ml 

30 

78 3,0(X) 


1 Vekil-i-Kul i 

1 420 

3] 

•H 

1 3 420 1 

J V 

4 4’ckil liaNlii o . 

, -Sorgeant.s 
16 \ ekil awal 

o.SO 

870 

ili 

•J J- 

64 

6i 

13 1.520 •; 

13 5,020 ; 

•r 

16 Vekil doyumJ 

' 346 

3] 

Gi 

1 3 5,536 - 

z 

8 .Sarjuki (Corporal') 

334 

•> 1 
'*4 

6i 

13 2.672 S 


62.5 privates 

320 

') 1 
’*4 

r.i 

13 168.000 y 

-- 

1 

, 



232,788 37.110 

«;2.ioo 




Seeing, however, that the l•egiInent is only called out and paid for 
half the year, the actual cost is as follows : — 

Kraii'* 


Pay 1 

half the above 

pi 6,304 

Rations r 

) 

amounts 

18,720 

Horse allowance ' 

' 31,200 

Surgeon’s allowance 


1,200 

Uniforms 


18,000 

Barracks 


5,noo 


100..514 = *.'5,443 


The two Teheran regiments are the so-called Persian Cossack^. 
who are supposed to be the peculiar glory of the capital and tlie 
2. Cossack pri^e of the Shah. One of these regiments is composed i tf 
regiments jjjen of the Muhajer tribe, and is designated therefrom ; 
the other is called the Bumi regiment. Both are under the 
immediate .supervision of Russian instructors ; but. for some un- 
explained reason, the iluhajers get better pay than the Bumis 
and are regarded as the senior regiment. I saw the-e men upon 
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pai-ailc and trt‘(|iu-ntly in the streets. Tliev have a smart and 
■\v(irkinaidike ajipeai'anee. being dressed in a facsimile of the 
i{u>.'ian Cauca'ian uniform, consisting of a shako, and long brown 
(,]• ]iidi>~e. drawn in by a I)elt round the wai^t. Thanks 
to tile unremitting exertions of their Russian instructors, thev are 
probably the best stuff in the Persian arinv ; though the detach- 


COSS.tCK KEGI.MEXTS OF TEHER.A.X 


i: i' .iii'i JUP'ibor 


•hn-I). .Uily 
rarioii'^ I'lt 


Alik, horrrc aikm.iupo Ton.iS for rt-u'imenr per I = 
per diem annum 4^ Z 


Burley .Straw Hay Muwajiib Jirch Alik 


I. -Mi’h.wkr Regiment 



allowiinoe w <-om- 
pouuded tor . 1 -* follows . 
J5.ir!e\. 15 kr.iti' per 

kliarv.tr ( bno lb, ) 
Straw, 4 krau' ilitto 
Hay, 1»* kraii'- ditto 



kr'' 

/" V ^ 

lb'. 

11-. 

ll.s. 

krs. 

kr?. 

krs. 

krs 

1 tlip ((u'Moral) 

1 i.boo 

^ * S 5 

3'‘ 

7S 

ll>4 

, 1 bOOO 




1 rh mir (Col.) . 

;i,ooo 

f = V 

104 

30 

Oj' 

3.0' >0 

' t i 

T. 

^ St £ 

C O US 
ta ra ^ 
w X r* 


' '2 V,i\\ar ( Maior) . 

( "u’lt.iti (Capt ) . 

1 \ lud.in ( \iljt ) . 
\uili dW.ll (l-st 

2,4' »' ' 
l.sot) 
l,S0ll 

11' i 

16} 

13 

13 

324 

26’ 

26 

Si 

64 

64 

4..SO0 

7,2oo 

I.SUO 

1 — 

5 5 

' S 5. 

1 

1 

x" 

I.H lit ) 

1.2U0 


u- 


4i 

'l.6"0 

— . 

Ca 

X 

H \ tidosuiu (2nd 
Lieut ) . 

840 

^ >7-2^ 


104 

44 

6.720 

.£ u 

o* -s 

' 

1 Mushnfi Veent.) 

1.500 


13 

26* 

64 

1,5' )0 

*? 2? 

5 'll' 


1 'r.tbitt ( Sutve<'n) 

3.1 I'll.) 


16} 

324 

yl 

3,ot»0 

oc 



1 V.'kil-i-K'uliCol. 






f II 

5 £ r 



40(1 

7 3 f |3 ~ 

64 

13 

3} 

4i»(i 

at — 


l V.'kil (Serfft ) . 

350 


64 

13 

3* 

1,4"0 

£ z 

ta M 

«£ rt fo 


^ '*,irjuki ( Corp. ) . 

315 

^ / ■= g ? *5 

64 

13 

3i 

2,52') 




50" p-iSMtoS 

300 


6^ 

13 

3} 

168,0' '0 

S 









223.04U 

85, ^^04 

6s,495 

! 37S.429 



11. 

Bumi 

Regiment 





1 Somp ( C-eiiGial ) . 

< tliiT itfRcers and 

12,000 

— 


— 

— 

12,000 

- 

— 


y r officers, 'ame 

Same 


S.ame 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


as I. • 

as I. 

Same a® I 

a- I. 

a« I, 

as I. 

as I. 

as I. 

as I. 


560 privates . 

180 

— 

— 

__ 


IOO.800 

— 

— 








154.740 

.85,994 

68,495 

3"9,229 


Extras for I. and IT. 


R-i'-'ian In-tructors ' 

( 1 colonel. 2 cap- 
tains, and some 

Is (,’. officers) : pay, 
rations, and allow- 

anoe-5 ... — 






i 



1 

8i>,000 1 

1 interpreter, witli 
rank of general . 8.0(-K) 

None 

39 

78 

194 

S.OOO 

- i 

660 







8,000 

— 

660 

88,660 1 


Q a 2 
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ineiit tliat a<_Min<t tlif Yoimit Turknniaii' tn-ar A-rraliad 

ill 1880 , 'aid to have bnrne its due ^liare in the Lreiiera) 
itTiioiidiiv. The iiteii supply tlieir own Init n-ceive an exti-a 

alhiwance of lUt* J:riiii.< jier aiiimni for ' ivear and tear of animal. 
Barracks ' and 'tabling are provided at the ( h iN’ermiienr cn't. 'I’he 
privates of the Muhajer regiment receive pay and ration' to the 
annual value of G-i-j (18/. ITs.); those fd the Bunn I’eeinient 

to that of -jd-j L-fiots (lol. G.S.). The subalterns, non-ci immi"ioned 
officers, and privates receive also per annum one uniform of 
European cloth, one uniform of Persian woollen stulf. two unif irnis 
of thin cotton, and one pair of boots, amounting in all to ;in 
annual value of 100 fcrang. Their anus and accoutrement', viz... 
Berdan rifle, sword, saddle, and bridle, are also furni'lu-d bv the 
State. One of the chief causer- of the superior efficiency of the-e 
troops is that the men are paid, from the Persian 'Treti'iirv it is 
true, but through the hands of the Russian officers. The latter, 
however, do not control the promotion, which is a cnrres|)oiidiiig 
source of weakness. I append the foregoing table of the two 
regiments. To sum up, tlie annual cost of the two regiment', if 
kept at their full complement, would be as follows : — 




K rails 

Kruii- 

Instructors 



80,00(1 

Interpreter 
Regiment I. 

Pay 

22.8,9 (0 

8,660 


Rations .... 

85.994 



Horse allowance 

68,49.5 



Medicines. 

1.2U0 



AVear and tear of hor.ses . 

58,900 



Uniforms .... 

.58,900 

497,429 

Regiment II. 

Pay 

154,740 



Rations .... 

85.994 



Horse allowance 

68,49.5 



Medicines .... 

1,200 



Wear and tear of horses . 

58.900 



Uniforms .... 

58,900 



Barracks and stables maintenance . 


428,229 

10,000 
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XeitliiT regiinenr. however, is kept up to its full strength; and 
the\ ha\'e sniiis^tiines been less than otM) sti’oiiit ; although no 
eurr.vpuiuling reduction takes place in the number of Miperior 
otlicers and instructors. The average annual expenditure is 
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reduced by the deficient complement to about 20,000/. About 30 
of the privates have been taught music, and form a military band. 

The regular infantry rest upon a territorial and tribal organi- 
sation. Thev are recruited in no fixed numerical proportion, but 
in the most arbitrary fashion from provinces, di^tricts. villages, 
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oi' tribes, tlie .selection of the individual and the cominaml ef the 
whole beintr left to the chief or wovernor of the area concerned. 
Rt''ul:u- ‘Some di>trict3, accordingly, supply far more than tiieir due 
inf.uuiy (jncita. others much less. There is great lamentation 
when the order for a levy of recruits comes round, the lot of ihe 
I’l-rsian serhiir. being so supremely unattractive that ftoe would 
voluntarily espouse it. As a rule the villagers setth' among 
themselves the choice of recruits, clubbing together in order to jtav 
an allowance to the courageous individual (or to his family in his 
absence) who is willing to go. This informal payment i~ known 
as J.-haneli-i''ai-i (i.e. home pay), and varies from o to 2i) a 

Year, the average being 8 to lb fonvin^. or about 3/. lO.-c ; but the 
soldier cannot count upon it with certainty, and in main- case- it 
is not paid at all. Service is for life, iiidess the soldier can 'ci-ajie 
together sufficient money to buy a discharge from his colonid. er 
can bribe a substitute to take his place; and tlie ranks contain, on 
the one hand, beardless boys of fifteen or si.vteim. and. on the otlier, 
many greyheaded and toothless old dotards who can 'careelv 
hobble through tlie movements on parade, f'hi-istians. Jews, and 
Parsis, as well as the cultivators of crowidands, are exennit from 
military service. Theoretically, out of every three \-eai's the 
infantry soldier is supposed to spend two on service and one at 
home. But if this were so. a far larger number would be fmmd 
with the colours than is actually the case. As a matter of fact, 
considerably more than half the regiments are disbanded; and of 
those that are mobilised, few display more than two thirds nf 
their nominal strength. In the case of each iufantrv regiment the 

latter consists of ten companies, each of 100 officers and men i.e 

a total of 1,000. The actual strength is ten companies, with an 
average of seventy each, or a total of 700. The complement of 
officers is as follows ; — One commanding officer (sometimes .serf = 
general, sometimes serhuiui = colonel), two majors (i/"e-ro-), one 
adjutant (ajudun), ten captains (shUhu), ten first lieutenants 
(7inih-i-nintJ). ten second lieutenants (iinih-i-doi/i'm). ten emio-ns 
(begzadeh^), one cpiartennaster captain or lieutenant), 

one bandmaster (a captain or lieutenant). The non-commi,-si,„ied 
officers of each comimny are: one sergeant, fmr corporab (.vc, 
and eight chiefs of tens (oit-huxlu ). ' 

The following is a table of the nominal pav ,,f the Pem'an 
infantry. ^Yhile on active service all three allowances are supposed 
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to be received ; when md on active service the last alone, not. how- 
ever, entirely in ca-h. oO out of the 80 Jn-aa.< being so paid, and 
I’ay and equivalent of the remainder being supplied in two 

lation-, hliityni !'.< of wheat. A deduction of 2t> per cent, is also 
uniformly made on the salaries of all officers from the rank of 
major upwards ; — 


U.uik 


Jhlitarv i'a\ 

ivAtloZl-S 

Htiiiie pAV 

Private . 


Kran- 

Kran- 

Krau> 


70 

yo 

so 

Uorj^oral 


SO 

yo 

80 

Sergeant 


ilO 

yo 

so 

Sergeant-Major 


lOO 

138 

so 

Knsign . 


I'JO 

126 

so 

Second Lieutenant 


lOO 

126 

80 

First Lieutenant . 
Captain . 


2S0 

126 

so 

•Vdjutant 

Stamlard Hearer . 


oSO 

1 

540 

80 

Second Majoi 


1,000 

1.140 

so 

First Major 


1,200 

1.140 

so 

Colonel (Serhang) . 


4.000 

1 .860 

0 

3r(l Ulas" 


7.5oO 

3.000 

0 

2nil Ulas" iSerrip . 


y.ooo 

3.960 

0 

CUi"" StTtip 


12.000 

6,000 

0 


Outside tlie capital the Peivian soldier is seldom seen in a com- 
])lete uniform.* .-Vrticles of private clothing fill the gaps left by the 
inadequate or absent official sjarb. The ordinarv uniform 

Uniform" . . 1 T • ♦ r* 

tov regiments ot the line is a timic or coarse blue serge, 
with a brown h-ather belt, trousers of the same, and a shako of 
black lambskin with a brass badge in front; but it is rare to find 
a soldier who possesses the entire equipment. Theoretically, every 
private is supposed to receive two suits of cotton, one suit of cloth, 
and two pairs of boots per annum ; whilst, every two years, when 
the regiment is disbanded, he is entitled to a bonus of six months’ 
pav to help him home. The former he seldom receives ; the latter 
never. I have seen soldiers in many parts of the world, but rarely 
have I seen such creditable specimens of manhood so woefully 
attired, or dismally furnished. 

' The parti-colonred diversity of Persian uniforms is no new thing-. Two and 
a lialf centuries ago tlie Factor- of the East India Company at Isfahan wrote as 
follows to the Directors : • The King (Shah Abbas) has determined to distribute 
2.000 cloths (pieces) to his soldiers, who are to the number of 35.000, in yearly 
pay. Tl:e colour -hould be hare colour, deer colour, popinjay, peach, brimstone, 
red, ureen. ami sucliTiko light colours ' CdU'ndar of State Papers (East Indies), 
vol. iii. Xo. 57T. 
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Armv refiirm lia-^ I'S-^ayed Ia' tin- pri'sour Shall. Inn iia- 

shared the same prematuiv fate as ha\e the tiiajurii} nf hi- ill- 
j^rmv (liste-ted undertakiiij''. d'lie ,Vmir-i-Nizaiii, \vhoiii he 

reform puf f,j Jeafp in 1 S-") 1 . had turned hi.-, ^rate-.iiianlik.- arri'ii- 

tion To tile inilitai'V. in common witli the otliei- rr.-uurce- of the 
country : and. liad he lived, the army of JA-i’sia niitrht to-day have 
heen a vei'v differmit body to that wliich it is. Ayaimin I'-fd. the 
Shah, under the intluence of the powerful niini.-ter. iMir/a lln-ein 
Khan, who then guided Ids connstds. promulgated what we -li.iuld 
describe as a new army warrant, containing thi' most e\ten-ive 
reforms and involving a jiractical reconstruction of the entiii- armv. 
Conscription was ordered, and the term of compnl.'ory si-rvice ti.ved 
at twelve years. A permanent peace-strength of tlie arinv wa- 
in.stituted; promotion according to length of-ei’vice wa- oiiai'anteeil ; 
and provision was made for regular ])aynient and retirino' ]ieii-ion- 
In common with nio.-t reforms in I’ersia. these -alul.arv im a-nre- 
reniained a dead letter.tuid h.ave never been ctii'ried into e.veeui iMH. 
The old hfiphazard system continues, and will r-urvive till it iTum- 
bles under tlie iron lie-d of a conr|ueror. 

In 188(1. tlie l\n-si;ui Army Id-f gtive the territorial di-t |■illllt ion 

of tlie ivgimeut' of tile line tis follow>. Allowance mn-t 
Territorial i e i 

(listnbu- be made tor the custoimiry exaggeration, tlie majoritv of 
the regiments being iinniobiiised. 


Xainc iiiiil Di-scrit’t of n-iriMn nt 


(Cirri'Mii st.irpihs 


til) Azerbaijan Regiments (nominally .Snmi.noo. reallv 
1100-700 strong) 


12 Khorasan Regiments (Karai-Tiirsliiz. Rostan! 


nan. 2 Kain, .'I Kerman, and o regiment- of Tufvn- 


ijcliis. 1 Kerman and. lieluchi, 1 A.-trabad. 
lleshed) ....... 

7 llazanderan Regime^lt^ 

1 Gilan 


Seni- 


ind 1 


I Tabriz, Tehenm. Mian. 

doab,.Vrilel,il,s„j 

Me.'heil. the Russian 
1 and Turkouian frontier 
1 Sarakli-. A-trabad, Kain. 
' Xasratabad, Teheran, 
j Belucli iTontler 

A.strabad 

Eazeli 


5 Isfahan ........ 

5 Khamseh ....... 

4 Demavend ....... 

3 Kazvin ........ 

4 Kermanshali . 

6 Kezzaz and Ferahan ..... 

1 Germs. 1 Kamareh. 1 Gulpaigan, 2 LurL-tan. 
Jlalair, 1 Xibavend, 4 Hamadan. 1 Kurdistan 


Isfahan and Mohainnieiah 
Meshed and Kekt 
Teheran 
Teheran 

Kurdisli frontier 
Rushire. Bundei .\bbas 

tihiraz 


The yic-somm/ of the artillery is offieiallv supposed to eoi,-i-t of 
tifteen battalions, and of the following regiments, more than half 
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of whicli are never einbndied : thirteen Azerbaijan regiments, 
and one eacli triani Kliorasaii, A^trabad. Slialirnd and Bostain. 

Fverman. Isfahan. Burujird. Khamseh. Karacflian. Arabi- 

Artilli'ry , 

r-tan. Kazvin. Kerinansliah. Kurdi^tau. Germs. Ivezzaz. 
Lui'istan. Malair. Xiliavend. Hainatlan. IVlieran. Saveli, and 
Sliiraz. Arrillervmen receive double tlie pav of the soldiers of the 
line, but the >ame rations. T’he scale is as follow^ : — 


li.mk 


r.iy 

li.B'.i.llv 

Hi'inePay 

Pmate . 


Kraii-*. 

140 

Kian>. 

I'O 

Ki'dii' 

.80 

Lurponil 


1(10 

1*0 

SO 

Seivcaiit 


lf<0 

I'O 

SO 

Serjraant- ilajnr 


:-iso 

]:18 

SO 

En-itrii . 

Sec'ancl Lieutenant 


* ’ ;i80 

12(1 

SO 

Fii't Lieutenant . 


5(;o 

12C 

so 

(.'.■ilitain . 

•Adjutant 


. 1 l.icd 

.-)40 

SO 

Stiuiil;u'il-I’earei' . 
•Seeiinil Majer 


. ) 

I'.OUO 

l.ltO 

so 

FiV't -Alajor 


2,40U 

1.140 

SO 1 

Cdlenel . 


.--.((OO 

l.SliO 

1 

avd Cla-s Sertip 


7,.')00 

:!.ou(.i 

— 

2nd 1 'la-' Si'itip . 


'.I.UdO 

S.OOO 



1st Cla— Seit i[i 


12.0(10 

li.OOO 

__ 


Of tile anils if is impossible to speak with much respect. I 
have given the figures of guns available for use — i.e. alleged to 
possess carriages and to be in a more i>r less serviceable 
condition — as Ib l. There are four Bussian guns of 8-7 
centimetre calibre on the Krnpp model . These are the best. The 
..Viistrian n'ljimc has left its mark in the shape of a large collection 
of muzzle-loading Uchatiii' guns, which are stored in the various 
arsenals in Teheran and the provincial capitals. Thirty of these 
are 7-centiinetre mountain guns for mule batteries, divided between 
Tidieran and Tabriz. At Teheran there are also eight Uchatius 
of d-centimetre and ten of 1-ceiitiiiietre calibre, as well as 72 rifled 
brass guns, made at Teheran, but possessing no carriages, and 350 
venerable smooth-bores of every pattern and calibre from 24- 
pounders to 12-pounders, without carriages and absolutely worth- 
less. A few of them are exhibited in the artillery square at 
Teheran, with the object of demonstrating to the inhabitants the 
overwhelming defensive strength of the place. At Tabriz, in addi- 
tion to the mountain guns mentioned, there are eight Uchatius 
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ut' ‘J-ceiit iiiu'-tre. at Tr-tahan eitrlir of 8-ct'ntimrtvt‘. two of 7-Ci*nii- 
iiiotre, and 17 otliors at tin- vai'inus frontier po^tr' : while at tlie 
latter are also di>triljute(l 2n0 old Miiooth-bores of the anii<|iiated 
and valuele.-^s cliaraeter already de'erihed. 'J'lie :-upei'ior <_nni^ are 
seldom, if ever, taken out (jf the ar'-eiial. and the men are cou'o- 
qiiently quite untrained in workinit them. Of regular field hatterie' 
with full complement of horses there are none. I .saw a laroe 
immber of steel shells in the arsenal, the material of which I was 
informed had come froni mines in Mazanderan. 

The arms of the line are even inferior to those of the aitillmv. 
The bulk of the infanti-y are armed with the old muzzle-lnadinp- 
percussion-cap musket known as Brown Be-s. whii-h was 

Anus ami . • is i i i i p. ■ 

anuxiuni- in Use 111 rjiigiaiid betore the f rimean war and in I'lai'-ia 
till IStid. In the frontier provinces, such as Sei-tan and 
Khorasan, the militia still carry matchlocks of a paUeoz.oie pattern, 
which they tire from pronged rests, projecting like liayfoihs tVuin the 
underside of the liarrel. Stored in the Teheran ar.-eiial for oreat 
occasions, and for occasional use on tlie Kurdish or Turkoman 
frontiers, are Id.DOO breech-loading Werndl rilles. for which, how- 
ever, there is said to be no reserve supply of ammunition, ami which 
have rusted and deteriui-ated from long disuse. There aiv also 
20.000 chassepiits and d0,000 tabaticres (transformed muzzle- 
loaders). which had been captured by tlie Germans in the Fraiieo- 
German war of 1870. and were sold by them to the Shah diirin''- 
his first visit to Europe for IGs. each. They and their aiimiuiiitl. .ii 
are equally contemptible. The bulk of the latter i.s manufactured 
in Teheran, near to which there is a powder factory, while small 
arms are fabricated in the arsenal opening on to the iMeidam' 

I paid a visit to tlie Arsenal, where I was cunvteouslv received 
by two Austrian officers and conducted round the premises, cou- 
sisting of a seiies of workshops opening on to izardeii 
Arsenal couits. The Shah was about to pay his annual visit of 
inspection, and accordingly everything was in spick and span 
order. Here are an iron foundry, the chief products of which 
appeared to be copies of florid European statuettes for the dec(,ra- 
tion cf gardens and public places; a percussion-cap factory. buuoJit 
in France and conducted by an Austrian; and diops f.,r rim 

> The arsenal of Teheran was started by Haji ilirza .taliassi, the D, rvi I, 
minister of Mohammed Shah, who had all the love of the ancient Athema,^, ior 
somethin;^ new. ’ ' ' 
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maiiutacture (ir ivpair (if lielr:^. ^^trap-^. and saddlery, with ox and 
buftalo liidt^ ti'din Haniadan. of musical instruments and water-cans, 
and of common swords for use on tlie" parade ground and in the 
streets, tile better bladi's btdng of If ussian steel. Three hundred 
men were said to be emjdoyed in this arsenal, but a very small 
projiortion of these appeared to be in the building. When I 
ventured to remark upon tlie inferior qualitv of a good many of 
the articles. I invariably received the same replv — viz., that they 
were ‘ seulement pour I’exercice.’ and that all the best arms and 
accoutrements were hidden away for critical emergencies. What 
can be the efficiency of an army that rarelv sees or handles the 
weapons which it would require to use in time of war. I leave my 
readers to conjecture. 

On the warious occasions when I came across the Persian 
soldiery, I used freipiently to examine their muskets, which I almost 
The Per- invariably found to be not only of antiquated pattern, but 
in a state of great dirt and decay. The serbaz take no 
arms pride in their arms. C'olomd Stuart mentions them as using 
their firelocks as leaping poie.< in crossing a stream. I have seen 
>oinewhere a story of a Per^ian infantry soldier who was handed a 
rifie with ejecting process, and who. when the empty cartridge flew 
back and hit him in the chest, fell over, convinced that he was 
mortally wounded. When tlieir rifles finally become so choked 
with dirt as not to go off. the nipple is unscrewed, the barrel is 
planted in %vater. and a ramrod with a rag is worked up and down 
the barrel, which is then left in the sun to dry. Poor as is the 
execution which he can effect with this venerable weapon, it may be 
inferred that, when on great occasions the serhn:: finds a breech- 
loading rifle placed in his hands, he is quite as likely to inflict mortal 
damage upon himself as upon the foe. 

The Sal Xameh still continues to present on its imaginary roll- 
call the small corps of Z/oiiluraJichis (literalh^ wasplets) or camel 
C.imel artillery, which was one of the military fancies of the 

artillery earlier Kajar kings. They consisted of a small body of 
men, in orange uniforms, with green and red flags, mounted on camels, 
and working swivel-guns from their backs. In the time of Path 
Ali Shah they always fired a royal salute when the king mounted 
or alighted from his horse.* Though still existing on paper, this 

' There is ii picture of them in LadySheirs hook, p. 1S5 : and also a- a frontis- 
piece to Jl. \on Kotzebue's yarratice of tt Joiinieij. 
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su[)i‘ra]niiiarfcl ami utti-rly u,-:ele.'> cmitiuireiir may Iji* .•liniiiiatfil 
tVi_)m coii'idiTation. a," (■i‘rfaiii in-vt-r atraiii tn lif inubili'i d. 

Of tia* Austrian rorp- I liavt- alrea<ly r-puki-i}. Tlir iil.-.i «a' 
rliat tlii> corp<. in ivalify a small brigadf nrLrani'rd nn tlic Aii-iiiaii 
Au-tiuui niudel. should SiTve a- rlic mitdeus of a lu'w -x-t.-m fi.r 
tile whole army. Jii common witli mo-i otlici' 'ciii'iiii ' ot' 
Peiviaii reorganisation, the scheme came to notliimr, ami it- oidv 
>arvivors are the young Knrope;tn-tr;iineil native otlicers. u !io are 
drafted as instructors into tht^ various infantry reginimit-. 

A Diplomatic Report in 188(1 rerurm'd the army e.\])eiMlitiire of 
the preceding yeai’ a- Gl-l.iKh)/.. plus 81. (>()() J:hii rr'i i'.< of Ln'tiin. 
Cost of the valued at oo.i.kio/.. or a tot;d of G(l8. •)(»(/. I h.ave -een 
army other reports in which tlie total v.aried from .■jS.l.iHin/, t,, 
850.(100/. The revenue tables, which J publi-h cRewhere, return the 
expenditure for 1830 as 1 .8U((. 0(((.) /oi/n'as. or 52 l.OUO/. Ihit I can- 
not be sure that these figure^, are ipiiti* e.xlmu.'tive ; .and in l’er>i;i 
I received, from a reli.able source, the total of 2.5(.)().0(M( as 

the real annual outlay on the .army. Thi- was ei jiiiv.alent . at the 
then nite of e.xchange. to 71 1. ((((•.(/., which we ma_\' .acci'pt a- the 
mean iuinual charge. If we contrast this with the five million' 
sterling of Nadir and furtlu'r remember that ,a large fraction of the 
.smalh'r .sum never reaches the .army at .all, wi* may find a fai' from 
imperfect clue to the lamentable dec.adence of the ndlitarv re-ources 
of Iran. 

H.avingnow tuialysed and explained in detail the various iuLrre- 
dientsofthe Persian army. I pass on to s.ay smnething of the sx-sfem 
lvisia.n whole, of military .administration in Persia, tuul of the 

oftitei-s jtei-.-tu/i/iel, both of the otlicaa's and thr‘ men. 

t)f the Persian officers .as a class no <)ne has ever been found ro 
.speak except in terms of contempt. Ignorant of military science, 
destitute of e.sp/’i/ de corp.i. selected and promoted with mj reference 
to aptitude, they are an incubus under which no military svstem 
could do otherwise than languish. When it is known that the 
command of regiments is sometimes inherited, sometimes vested in 
the hands of infants, and commonly bought and sold, a high stamp 
of officers is an impossible result. The theory would appear to be 
that an officer in I’ersia, like a 2 toet elsewhere, nn^r'itnr. iiuii fit. .V 
child of eleven years of age wa.s. at tiie time of niy visit, a 
field niai’shal in the JVrsian army .and. at the Koval levee which I 
attended at Teheran, stood between the Pommander-iii-Cliief and an 
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octogenarian veteran, no mean type of tlie system winch prevails 
tlirough tlie entire liierarcliy from general to ensign. Patronage 
and promotion in a regiment are in the hands of the colonel, who 
makes ^uch a gof)d tiling out of the di>tvibution. that the goodwill. 
s<i to speak, of hi< post i-; a marketable commodity, like that of a 
]niblic-hoiise in England, and lias to be purchased for a fixed sum 
upon appointment. He sells commissions to his ^ubordinate officers, 
lit" sells exemptions from service and discharges to the private 
solditu'. he makes his mudaTcliil out of the rations and pay. and he 
freijiiently only advances a portion of the latter, subject to a 
usurious discount. Cases are well kno%vn of men being appointed 
generals or colonels whose whole life has been spent in civilian 
avocations, and, when a regiment is raised, it not infrequently 
happens that of the officers not one has ever worn a uniform or 
attended a drill. To obtain the higher commands large sums, vary- 
ingfroni2b0/.to 700/. or even 1,000/.. are paid by the would-be 
or Kerhiini^. If the superior ranks are more commonly filled by 
men of good family, fi’equently, as I have pointed out, by hereditary- 
descent, the lower grades of commissioned officers, from the ijatrar 
oi- major downwaids, are drawn from the middle and lower classes, 
and occupy no social position whatsoever. Finally, it may be said 
of the Persian officer, that on the battle-field he suffers from an in- 
eradicable disposition to run. 

It shoidd be said, however, in justice to the Shah and his 
son, the Xaib-es-Sultaneh, that efforts have been made by both to 
Royal of properly organised instruction, 

College superior body of officers to that which has hitherto 

existed. The Eoyal College, which was started by the present 
sovereign soon after his accession, somewhat upon the model of a 
French h/cte. and which I visited and have described, contains a 
militarv department, where, under the instruction of two Prussian 
officers, military science is taught. I found thirty pupils in the 
Artillery, and forty-five in the Infantry class. 

Not satisfied with this establishment, or anxious to emulate it, 
the Naib (who is Conimander-in-Chief) started a separate military 
Xdb’s college in 1885, which contains 150 pupils, and entails 
College annual charge upon the military budget of 10.000 to 

1 2 000 tomans. The curriculum is exclusively military, and the 
design is to turn out an improved type of officer. There is not 
the slightest necessity for two of these institutions, and there is 
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alifadv .'onif jealousy hetwi'en them, tlie pay. uniform, i^c.. «'liich 
are parr of the endowment of riie kingV college, acting a' an 
attraction which tlie Xaib's colh-ge cannot equal. What the 
tv]te 'of officer may he that the latter will uhimatelv jiroduce 
remain?- to be seen. The cadet-< that T -^aw were vouiilt 

b( ivs. 

AVhile I am upon the subject of military informs, f mav mention 
two other schemes whose inauguration t()llowed the fir-t Huropi-an 
Mihtai-j- journey of the Sliah. and wa.s itself s|)eedily followed bv 
iiospitai their collapse. One of these was a Staff College, under 
;i Danish officer. The other was a military hos[)ital with twentv 
beds. An annual endowment was granted bv the Shah, and 
regularly disappeared into the pf)ckets of the hospital superint.-n- 
dent ; and no provision app(>ars to have been made for -taff. 
medicine, or treatment. b)ne day the Shah announced his inten- 
tion of vi.siting the hospital, which, as usutil. was emptv. The 
superintendent was equal to the enu'rgency. Twentv soldit->i-> wi-re 
hurriedly brought in from the barrack f>r bazaars, placed under tin* 
coverlets and instructed to groan when the sovereiirii w.alked in 
Nor could anyone complain, seeing that the experiment wa?e(|uallv 
agreeable to all parties. 

The average stamp of Persian officer being what J h.ave de>rribed 
it is not to be wondered at that his quality I'eacts with disastrous 
The rank upoii and is I’eproduced in e.xaggerated proportions 

and file among the men. During the half-century since the PersiaTi 
serhaz has ceased to be put through his exercises by British drill 
sei^eants, and in the abet nee of any equivalent tuition, and the 
chronic stint of equipment, rations, and pay. he has sunk to a very 
low position in the scale of efficiency, courage, and fighting power 
Military service is distasteful to him from the start. He is rarelv if 
ever, a volunteer. Ill-fed, ill-clad, and unpaid, in the intervafs of 
service, and often while actually with the colours, he ekes out a scanty 
subsistence by plying the trade of a butcher, or porter, or ninnev- 
changer, or common labourer in the bazaars ; from which employ- 
ment he emerges on parade days, struggles into a uniform supplied 
from the depbt, and, his perfunctory duty fulfilled, returns to hi-^ 
civil avocation. Even the men in uniform and actually embodied 
are usually to be seen slouching about the bazaars anvhow and dr.;. , 
nothing. It is perhaps in respect of his pay that he i. t bf 
pitied; for the money leaves the State chest in the first place, and 
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it is only because of tlie organi>e(l peculation of liis superiors that 
it percolates in such attenuated driblets, after long periods of time, 
to the miserable private. Small wonder if. when the occasion arises, 
he wreaks a sweet ivv’enge upon his own commanding officers bv 
showing the white feathei'. Though in the Russian campaigns in 
the first (piaiher of the century the Persian infantry sometimes 
fought well, cases of amazing cowardice were frecpiently forthcoming, 
b ])on one occasion a corjts of the Haniadan regiment ran awav at 
the sound of their own signal gun. It was from no mean experi- 
ence of similar incidents that a Russian officer once ventured on 
the parado.x : • Persia can be conquered with a single company 
witliout tiring a shot ; with a battalion it would be more difficult ; 
with a whole regiment it would be impossible, for the entire force 
would perish of hunger.' In the various fights that have taken 
]dace since the second Russian war. the Persian armj' has covered 
its(df with singularly uniform disgrace. The siege of Herat by 
Mohanimed Shah, in 1837-38, owed its miserable failure at once to 
the gallantry of Eldred Pottinger and to the astounding incapacity 
of the beleaguering force. In the short Anglo-Persian campaign 
of 18.37. lU.OOO Persian soldiers fled befoi’e 300 English red-coats 
on the Karun. In 18G0 the Persian army sustained an ignomini- 
ous defeat at the hands of the Merv Turkomans ; and a well-disci- 
plined European force of about 13.000 to 20.000 men could 
ju’obably overrun and conquer the whole country, so far as actual 
tis^htiug was concerned, without difficulty. 

At Teheran I witnessed, by the kind invitation of the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief. a special parade of the city garrison, nominallv 
Parade of 7.000 men, but not at that time more than 4.000 strong, 
the Telie- Meidan-i-Maslik or Champ de Mars, on the west 

ran giirn- , ^ ^ \ ^ 

-on side of the Meidan-i-Tupkhaneh. In addition to the 

infantrv two batteries of artilleiy, including a mule battery. 400 
of the Persian Cossacks, and a corps of cadets from the Militari- 
College, were on the ground. A riderless horse, furiously 
galloping about, reminded me of a precisely similar incident at 
the great review held before the Shah in Windsor Park in 1873. 
when a Persian officer was deposited upon mother earth in sight of 
the whole field. The infantry battalions marched past in four 
companies of 1 20 each, or a total for the regiment of 480 men. Three 
Azerbaijan regiments, two of Turkish nationality, which have always 
supplied the best fighting substance to the Persian ranks, made by 
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far tile bt‘'t fxliibitiuii. They were cniiipfoeil ei till'' -tahvart telliiw>, 
well built ami powerful, ami witli a lii'jrliei' averam' "f r-tatuiv. in 
all probability, than any Briti.-li regiment of th.' line. Ibii the 
ecpiipiiient ot the itrt^ater nunibt.*r. aiul tlu' marehiiio. \\i*re (li'jiloi- 
able in the extreme, and it wa.< >ad to -ee -uch good Mull .-o hope- 
le>>lv ini-m-^eil.' 

Elsewhere on the road from i\[eslied to Teheran I im f a regi- 
ment of several hundred men on tlie march. From van to rear it 


must have struggled over a length of road of about six 
Eepmentb Were ill every nonde-cript variety of 

niiireh costuuie, with casual fragmentr- or interpolation- of uni- 
form showing’ between. They shambled along on foot in .-ingles, 
couples, or groups, their arms, kit. and cooking-pots in thi' ea-e of 
the less poor being packed upi.ai iis-es. in that ot the majority lining 
carried <'u their oivn backs. A. few led horses and camels were 
employed to carry some of the camp equiinnent. The ofiieer-. in 
mufti, were encountered at intervals, lei.surely ambling on mediocre 
steeds. In the absence of any provisitin for transport or commis- 
sariat, regiments on the march help themselves as be-t thev c.au 
from the countrv or villages which they traverse. J hey are conse- 
quently regarded as an unmitigJited curse by the peasant-, and 
mv native ser\'ant told nu* at Tezdiklia.st that on a tornier occasion 
when he visited the place he found the plank bridge withdrawn 
and the village lii a state of triumphant i.-olatiou. owing to tin* 
passage of a Persian regiment, against whose exaction- the in- 
habitants protected themselves in this thoroughly medimval fashion. 
Sir H. Layard was at Hamadan in 181-0. just after a Persian armv 
had passed that way, and the picture drawn by him of devastated 
fields, pillaged bazaars, ransacked dwellings, and cut-down orchards 
justified his concluding remark that ‘ Ham.adan looked as if it had 
been taken and sacked in war.’- It was the same practice, a cen- 


> I can see neither honesty nor ■n-isdom in repaying tlie courtesy of the 
Naib-es-Sultaneh, -which I have acknowledged, by a conversation such as tin- fol- 
lowing, that took place between a French otficer, the cunqmgnoii ch’ roijain- of 
M. Orsolle, and H.R.H. {Le Caurase et la Perse,p. 277) 

X.-e.-S. ‘ tVhat do yon think of the Persian army '! ' 

F. 0. ‘ I have been astonished at the regularity and precision of the Infant) v 
mancEuvres. Under your Highness’ direction, the army has made surprising pio- 
gress.’ 

N.-e.-S. ‘ tVhat do you think of Teheran ! ’ 

F. O. ‘ It i- a ma.a-nificent city ’ 

- Parly Ailcenturas, pp. 248, 275. 
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tury earlier, that drew from the reHective Hanway tlie following 
ratiocination : — 

It seemed to be establislied as a custom in Persia for military people 
to pillage wherever they go, at least to compel the peasants to procure 
provisions for them. This is the occasion of the latter being deaf to 
all importunities on any principle of humanity or the law.s of hospi- 
tality. ' 


It reniain.s only t<i add that of army administration there is 
practically none. Arrangements for commissariat or transport do 
Military exist, there is no ambulance corps, contracts for 

admini- clothing are sold to the highest bidder, and the last thing 
in which there is any uniformity is uniform. In fact, a 
more irregular army, in the most literal sense of the word, does 
not exist on the face of the globe. Irregular in its enlistment, 
dres>. arms, ammunition, discipline, and service, it would be strange 
if its conduct were not irregular also. 

For the lamentable condition of the Persian rank and file, the 
svstem. and not the individual, is indeed primarily responsible. Mili- 
tarv administration falls under the same category as civil administra- 
tion in Teheran, presents the same features, and is disfigured by the 
same vice.-. A smart, or imposing, or plausible appearance covers 
deception and fraud, and the canker of peculation eats its way into 
tlie vitals of the service. This applies ecpially to pay, to armament, 
and to organisation. Commissions, a.s I have pointed out, are 
bought and sold. If a seeming paradox may be permitted, the 
soldier has even to pay for his pay; for a certain portion is 
deducted bv his i^uperior officer as discoimt upon aindhing ap- 
proaching punctual payment. The secret of a reorganisation of 
the Persian forces would be a Government guarantee of regular pay. 
In peace the army is now a loose aggregation of slovenly units, in 
war it degenerates on the least provocation into a rabble. But 
bv such simple means, and with capable officers, it might in a 
few vears he converted into a creditable body of men. 

That there is no intrinsic improbability in such a transformation, 
but. on the contrarv. that there is in the iJersonnel and 

Qualities * ^ i i • p 

of the Per- ^itainina of the Persian ivcrnit the basis ot a military esta- 
^uinrecrmt of quite imcommon excellence, may be proved 

bv the opinions of a long succession of competent authorities. 

' Historifiil Iccuiiit, aV., vol. i. p. 236. 
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Sir H. rvawlin^Jdii spoke follows at the Royal I'nited Servicf- 
Institution in ISot^: — 

As an animal a Persian is the finest creature in the world, for an 
Oriental he is so certainly. They are tine imi-cular men, and their 
powers of endurance are quite exceptional.' 

And again, in 187P: — 

There are no people in the world who afford better rough material 
for military purposes tliaii the Persians. The phvsicjue of the men is 
admirable, and their power of endurance is ore.it ; the absence of all 
habits of intemperance is very important,' while the genera'' intelligence 
and personal courage of the men i.s heyond all praise. If the Persian 
material were placed at the dispo.sal of a European j>ower who would 
encourage and take care of tliemen, and develop their military instincts, 
a fine working army, very superior, in my opinion, to anything that 
Turkey could produce, might he olitaine<l in a very short jieriod of 
time. 

Witli regard to flte endnr.ance and inarching powers of the 
Persian infantry soldier, Sir H. Rawlinson staled that lie once 
calculated the daily distance travelled in a continuous march of 
2,500 miles made by the army of .Miba-' Mir/.a. and found that it 
averaged 211 miles, a performance wliich he rightly deseritied att 
quite uiii(jue in history.' Tpon one oeca.sion tlie men of his own 
regiment, being disbanded, reached their homes, which were ] •') 1 
miles distant, on foot on the third day. 

Sir d. Shell, speaking from an even longer experience, vaid : — 

Though the Persian never attains the wonderful precision of an 
English soldier — I doubt if he ever could— he has a very satisfactory 
readiness in comprehending and attaining the really essential points 
required in a regiment of infantry. A single battalion has a perfect 
facility in forming a line, or square, or column, even when unaided by 
European officers ; but when it comes to be increased to a large body, 
and is required to move, then indeed it is chaos ; they settle the 
difficulty by not moving at all.® 

' But it is unfortunately not true. 6heil said of the Afshar resiments in 
Azerbaijan, that ‘ both officers and men were the most drunken set of fellows that 
I ever encountered. Drinking is not an uncommon vice in the Persian army ; but 
at Uruiniah, where wine is abundant, and tolerably good, it passed all bounds.’ 
(Xote C. p. 335.) 

- Sir F. Koberts’ famous march from Kabul to Kandahar, a distance of .314 
miles, in August 1S80, only averaged 15j miles on the marchimr datts. 

Mote C to Lady Sheil's book. p. 334. Compare also p. 332, where is an 
estimate of the Persian soldier almost identical with Rawlinson's. 
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I miglit also quote the opinions of Sir F. Goldsmid, Colonel 
Val. Raker, and Captain Xapier, who >poke in a similar sense; but 
I will content myself with citing the verdict of Sir C. IMacGregor. 
who turned a critical eye upon every branch of the military esta- 
blishment that he encountered in Persia, and who, in his blunt 
but expressive way, said of some regiments that he inspected out- 
side Meshed : — 

They are all composed of more or less tine material. To look at 
them without the eye of a soldier was simply to condemn them as a 
rabble of dirty, slouching-looking ragamuffins ; but regarded as food 
for powder by one who knows the style of article required, they are by 
no means to be despised. They’ are dirty, slouching-looking ragamuffins 
certainly ; but, brought into trim by English officers, they would very 
soon become tine soldierly fellows. . . . They are, taken as a general 
rule, men of tine physique and very hardy muscular frames, and just 
the fellows to make into very fine soldiers, but they are shockingly 
neglected by the Government. . . . God has given the Shah as fine a 
body of men as could be wished for, but he does nothing whatever for 
them.' 

From tills collection of e.xpert opinion, which I make no apology 
for having quoted, seeing that a lay judgment on the matter miglit 
Chance of be Open to Suspicion, it will be seen that, wretched as is 
reform jjjg Persian army at the present time, contemptible as is 
its equipment, and low as is its morale, there exists in the country, 
and particularly in the Western provinces, the material out of which, 
under a more salutary regime, a Persian soldiery might again be 
created, worthy of its ancestral renown. I confess that, so long as 
the present system continues, I do not see much chance of such a 
consummation. Elementary reforms — such as the issue of a single 
and simple manual of drill (to consolidate and supersede the dis- 
cordant fragments of half a dozen different systems), the entire 
overhauling of the arms and ammunition, the institution of a proper 
code of military punishment, the promulgation of some system of 
promotion other than one based upon bribery and corruption, a 
permanent organisation of the regular infantry, and a resuscitation, 
under less haphazard conditions, of the powerful force of irregular 
cavalry which the country is still capable of producing, and better 
tuition for officers of all classes — might be introduced, and are 
sorely needed. But as long as the whole administration remains 

• Journey throuyh Elwrasan, vol. i. pp. 287, 294-288 ; vol. ii. pp. 2. 3, 13-19. 
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rotten at the core, anti the army is regarded as a protiralde source 
of plunder for embezzling officials, instead of an instrument of 
national defence and an outlet for the maiiliood of the nation, so 
Iona- will disgrace attend the Per.sian arms, and the Lion and the 
Sun be no more than a boastful symbol of disaster. 

Sir H. Rawlinson has hazarded a prediction as to the future ot 
the Persian army, which I must cite as a justilieatiou of 
UiePersmn hopes that might otherwise be thouglit premature. Tie 
army lecture before referred to : — 

Persia can never become a rich, or a producing, or a manufarturing 
country ; ' but it will doubtless he turned to great account some day or 
other as a nursery for soldiers. The Persian, considered a mere 
animal, is so very superior to any other Asiatic, to an Indian, or Turk, 
or even Eussian, that it is impossible to avoid foreseeing that, as any 
European war becomes developed in the East, the military rescmrces of 
Persia must he called into action. In f.act, it .seems that we could not 
have a more formidable engine of attack and offetice launched against 
India than a Persian army commanded by Eussian officers. In the 
same way we could not have a more efficient instrument of defence 
than the same army led by British officers or by officers acting in our 
interests. 

The march of time and the rev'olution of FortLun''s wheel have 
rendered it unlikely tliat (Ireat Britain will ever enlist in her 
service the stalwart Turks of Azerbaijan or the hardy Kurds of 
the Turkoman and Kurdish frontiers. If these are fated to Ije the 
mercenaries of a foreign power, it will be neither from Lak-utta 
nor from London that they will draw their pay. But it mav well 
be that the nomad tribes of the south, from the Persian Beluchis 
on the ea.st to the Iliat Baklitiari and other Lurs on the west, imiv 
one day stand in line with British red-coats in the defence of their 
native country. 

' I imi't guard inrself from lieing supposeil to agree with this dictum. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

KAILWAYS 

It Ciimr im mailt- hig-liwnys. from far cities toward- far cities,- weaving them, 
like a moiistnni.- shuttle, into closer and closer nnion. 

Carlyle. Sartor Hcsartiis. bk. ii., cap. li. 

There, iiietliink-, wmild be cnjovment more than in the march of mind. 

In the steamship, in tlie railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 

Te.nxysox, LocMry Hall. 

Havinc previnusly (liscussed tht" subject df foatls. prt'sent atnl 
jirospective. in Persia. I now jtass to tlie qin^stioit of railwav 
Professed t'.xtensioii, and the conditions tliat favour or retard the 
interest in undert;tkin<f. Everv itroniinmit man in Persia, from tlie 

raihvavs i -i -i * • i i i ,■ 

Shall downwards, jirotesses to be keenly alive to the 

importance of introducing railroads into the country, and can only 
return to the qiiestitm why they are not forthwith commenced the 
iimbiguous but stereotyped ri'joiiuler that ‘ tliere are obstacles in 
the way.' The Grand Vizier assured me that lie regarded the 
opening of railways in the country as the only method by wliich 
Persia could repay the debt of gratitude she owed to Europe for 
the hospitable entertainment of the Shah. He said that when, 
upon his recent return, he exchanged the splendid lines of Europe 
for tlie abominable tracks that lead frc>m the Persian frontier, he 
almost wept at the contrast. I received similar assurances of 
sympathy or support from the Governor-General of Khorasan, the 
Ilkhani of Kuclian, the royal princes, and every minister with 
whom I conversed. How tlien conies it that with this consensus 
of favourable opinion no progress is made, and that the raili’oads 
of Persia are still limited to two short lines of a few miles in length 
which are detached undertakings and not parts of a general scheme 'r 
The geographical configuration of the country affords in itself 
some clue to a reply. Every railw.ay from the coast must perforce 
l‘hy-R-.a climb from the sea level to that of the elevated plateau, 
obbtacle- varying from d,000 to 1,000 feet in height, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of Persia, and upon which all the great cities are 
placed. The passes conducting to this plateau are commonly of 
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great altitude and steepness, ranging from tn fi.Dun feet in 

height, and being as a rule so pn'cipitous that even mule traflit- 
upon them is not unattended with dang'er. Herein lie- a preli- 
luinarv obstacle, conquerable indeed by engineers, but only at a 
hazardous cost to the pocket either of Gov(?rninenr or of share- 
holders. It is not. however, by the inipi-diments of Nature one 
half so much as by the selfish inquilses of man that the introduction 
of railways into I^ersia has hitlierto been retarded. The (jUe>rion 
ha.s been, and is still, one not of r-cience but of '.ratc'-man'hip ; and 
is debated not in the offices of engineer> and contractors, but in 
the cabinets of niini.sters and the chancelleries of ainba'.'ador.s. 
In the hands of these parties, and wrapped in a perjretual mist of 
conspiracy and intrigue, the railway iiio\'einenf in I’ersia has foi- 
over twenty years been generally in a senii-animate and sonietiTties 
in an acute condition. It the corre.spondence thereupon that 
has passed from the various leg.ation.s in Teheran to the irreat 
capitals of Europe, and more especially to St. I’etershuri: and 
London, were collected, it would [iro\-i(le a bonfire that would blaze 
for a week. A brief history of its leading inciil-nts will enable 
u.s to understand, more quickly than would any othei' method, the 
reason why no ‘ Bradshaw ' has ever yet been able to devote a page 
to the time-table of Persian rail way. s. 

The famous Ileuter conce.ssion in 1872 was not the tir.st railwav 
concession that had been granted and signed by the Persian Govern- 
Th.'Reutev Concessiouarie.s of Various nationalities had already 

Couccion been at work, and between IStib and 1S71 a French a 
German, an Austrian, and an English .syndicate had suc- 
cessively been authorised to proceed. These schemes came to 
nothing, being of unsound origin, or sufficient capital not being sub- 
scribed in response to the appeal. Then came the notorious Reuter 
agreement, that literally took away the breath of Europe and handed 
over the entire resources of Persia to foreign hands for a period of 
seventy year.s. Included in this gigantic monopoly, the remainino- 
features of which I have elsewhere described, was the immediate 
construction of a rai Road from the Ca.spian to the Persian Gulf 
and the exclusive right of building all other railways in Persia. 
Land for the requisite building purposes was to be given bv the 
State, free of cost, as also were sand, gravel, and stone. Xo duties 
were to be le\-ied upon either the materials or the men employed. 
1’he Government was to receive twenty per cent, of the net profits 
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ynd the reversion of the entire e.-^tablishmeut at the end of seventy 
years. Baron de Keuter at once commenced operations. The pre- 
liminary route from the Caspian \vas surv'eyed. engineers were sent 
out, and a few miles of earthwork were cun-triicted in the neigh- 
Ineod of Resht in order to e.scape forfeiture of the caution money. 
But the intense and augrv hostilitv of Rub,>ia, the inditference of 
Mngland. steeped at that time in abysmal ignorance of all things 
Persian, and tlie stubborn antagonism of the Persian reactionaries, 
easily defeated a scheme whose colossal proportions rendered it 
imjio.ssible from the start, and, on the Shah’s return from his 
Puropean tour, a tictitious excuse was easily discovered and the 
concession was revoked. 

Less ambitious schemes for some time afterwards occupied the 
field. In 1871 General or Baron von Faickenhagen. a retired 
Fiiickt'ii- Ru^.sian engineer officer, who had constructed several 
h.ifreM ij Georgia, came out to Teheran ; and, ostensibly 

is74-7.'i oil his own account, but in reality strongly backed by 
the Russian Government, pre,s3ed for a line from Julfa, on the 
north-west Perso-Russian frontier, to Tabriz, in connection with 
a Russian line from Titlis to Julfa, According to this scheme the 
Persian Government was to guarantee six and a half per cent, for 
forty-four years on the capital of tiie company to be raised, five 
per cent, interest, and one and a half per cent, as a sinking fund ; 
no concession was to be granted to any other line within a radius 
of 1 00 miles ; and the company also proposed to arrogate to 
itself the customs of Tabriz. This proposal was sufficiently 
cool and barefaced to arouse the opposition of the Shah, in 

•spite of the impeidous pressure exercised by the Russian 

iMiuister.' A modified concession was subsequently in 1875 pro- 
posed by the Shah, in which the Persian Government guaranteed 
three per cent, on the nominal capital of the company, reserving 
to itr-elf the control of the expenditure of the line, and demand- 
ing fnrtv per cent, of the revenue received after six per cent, 

had been paid on the nominal capital. General Faickenhagen 

could not procure the funds for working the concession thus framed, 
and the project fell through. It is needless to say that it was 

' Sir H. Eawlinsi.m .said of the Faickenhagen Concession, which, however, he 
did not name. ‘ There can be no question that the interference of the Enssian 
Government in tliis matter has f.ar transcended the limits of advice or even solicit- 
ation tenderefl by a friendly power, and has given a rude shock to the Shah's 
independent authorit}'.’ — England and IlusHa in the East, p. 840. 
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designed <olelv in the interests of Eussian trade or afi'^nT'^ion ; 
whilst its rumoured extension in the direction of Eacrlidnd w.as 
equally intended to t^ive access to a part of the fui'kisli Imipire 
which Russia inav some day find it not iiiconipatible with her 
respect for the eighth commandment to appropriate. 

In 1878 a French- Armenian of Constantinople. iM. Alh'on. re- 
presenting a Paris firm, obtained a concession, also iiiop,Tati\ e, 
from Resht to Teheran. An Austrian engineer. Herr 

Alleon , 

Concef^sion von Sclierzer. even traced a line tor tlie railway, avoiding 
the lofty Kharzan Pass over tht* Elburz by ;i circuitous 
route through the Bakandi Valley, and climbing the centm] plateiiu 
bv serpentines with a gradient of one in tliirty-tliree. The pfdjei't 
came to grief because of tlie refusal of the Persian Governiuent to 
give a guarantee for the seven per cent. intereA promised on i!i(‘ 
capital to be raised. 

In the succeeding year.s. Mr. Winston, xVmerican Minister 
Resident, and an eccentric personage, very nearly obtained an 
, . extensive railwav conce.ssion, but wa.s baulked at tlie last 

and moment. The English Government were on tlie viTge 
Conces- of a similar success, with a line from the Upper Karun 
sions Teheran. This, however, came to nothing. 'Wlu.n a 

line asked for or conceded to an Englisli firm or English repre.sen- 
tatives is finally refused, there is never any doubt as to tlie quarter 
from whence the opposition has been inspired. This could be 
proved to demonstration. 

Finally, a M. Boital, who is a concessionary on a large scale, 
and who has. at different times, received concessions for gasworks 
and electric light at Teheran, and for the construcrioii of 
Conce-,- roads, obtained a groiqi of raihvay concessions, the chief 
sions 1882 ^ Reslit to the capital, to he con- 

tinued later on from thence to Biishire. In the grant were in- 
cluded branch lines in connection with the main system, and the. 
right to work all mines within a distance of ten kilometres on 
either side of the metals. The works were to be opened in 1 885, 
and the concession was to run for ninety-nine rears, caution 
money to the extent of 500,000 francs being lodged by M. Boital 
in Paris, as security for the fulfilment of his part of the contract. 
Neverthele.ss. the Keniesis that overhaiig.s all projected undertakings 
in Persia was not to he baffled, and the Boital proiiosals experi- 
enced the customary fate. 
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One. licwever. of tin* group of grants, in itself the least 

intrinsically iinjKirtant. did eventually struggle into the light of 
SI, all day. Among the concessions obtained was one for a 

-Uxiui Miiall Oecauville railway from Teheran to the famous 

Aznii * 

i.uiway shrine of Shah Abdul Aziin, situated about six miles 
south of the city. The remains of this distinguished saint repose 
beneath a gilded dome, and are said to be visited by over oUU.OUO 
pilgrims yearly from Teheran, the easy distance from which renders 
the sanctuary a favourite place of holiday as well as religious re- 
sort. The Decauville project came to nothing, and some of the rails 
are said to be still lying where they were landed at Bushire. The 
concession, however, was sold to a Belgian syndicate, under the title 
of La Societe des Chemins-de-fer de Perse, who saw in this opening 
the starting point of what might possibly become the much-talked- 
of trunk line of the future from North Persia to the Gulf. The 
capital of 2,000,0U0 francs was subscribed in Belgium, an additional 
three millions having since been raised by the issue of bonds in 
order to tueet the heavy outlay, and to purchase a tramway con- 
cession ; the engines were built in Brus.sels, and brought in pieces, 
rill Batum and Baku ; the rails came partly from Belgium and 
partly from Russia, and were transported at a terrific cost ( I was 
told 4/. for each pair) from the Caspian to Teheran. The station, 
platforms, offices, and workshops were constructed on a scale worthy 
of the terminus of a possible future main line from the capital to 
the south; an eighty-centimetre gauge was adopted, and in July 
1888 the line was opened by the Shah, 

Its early progress was impeded by an unhappy accident, which 
arraved against it the superstitious hostilities of the native popula- 
Its f.ucceas tion. A Persian leaving the train at Shah Abdul Azim 
or failure ^yPile it was Still in motion fell on the rails and was run 
over and killed. The crowd immediately attacked the engine- 
driver, a Russian, who defended himself with a revolver, but was 
savaselv knocked about and hurt, 'J’he ill-feeling thus aroused has 
since been allayed ; but the traffic has not answered to the ex- 
pectations formed of it, and financially the speculation is believed 
to be a failure. There is, of course, no goods traffic whatever on 
the line, while the distance is too short to render its advantages 
for passenger traffic obligatory, the Persian pilgrim or holiday- 
maker who has the entire day at his disposal preferring to take 

thincrs leisurelv and to ride to and from the shrine on his donkev', 
& •• 
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The cost of tickets for the single journey is tw'O /.-/vo/.-.-. one 
Sind one half-/o-iot, according to the class, and the leceipt'. wdiii'h 
on festival days in summer have risen as high as from 20ii ro -j(H) 
ionviii^ (oi tonvius equal 1/.), sink on ordinary days in summer 
to from ten to thirty tmiiaiis, and in winter as low as from tliree 
to five iouinn^, and even less, in the day. Tlie company pos- 

.sesses four locomotives and twenty-one wagons, and employs five 
European officials and sixty Persian workmen. The engines are 
entirely driven by the latter. It is to be hoped that this company, 
which must be applauded for its euterprise and for the excellent 
character of its establishment, may ultimately procure a concession 
for an extension southwards, or be able to part with its jdant and 
premises on favourable terms to some other company more lucky 
in its fortunes.* In any case the ‘ dare du Sud ’ is ready built at 
Teheran, from which passengers in the twentieth century may be 
able to book their seats for the Gulf. 

Anxious to recoup itself for the losses thus incurred, the same 
company in 1889 bought a ti’amway conce.ssion from the same 
Teheran Boital, the lines of which, extending at present for a 

tramway distance of about five miles through the streets of the 
capital, were opened to traffic during my stay in Teherair. The 
company already possessed 12 tramcars, and liEid ordered d(J more ; 
a stable of 150 horses, mainly from Russia; and a stall of 10 work- 
men, Unfortunately, the line had been badly laid, transverse 
sleepers being employed, and the rails pi'ojecting considerablv 
instead of being laid flush with the street. It was contemplated 
later on to continue the existing lines through the city to the 
north, and possibly to extend them towards the mountain suburb 
of Gulahek. I have since heard that the Teheran tramway service 
at which the Persians looked somewhat askance in its early days, 
has proved a great success, and that it has been continued towards 
the northern outskirts of the capital. 

In the spring of last year. 1891, this company, which 
now calls itself the ‘ Societe des Ghemins-de-fer et Tramways de 

j Perse.' and is understood to be financed from iloscow. 
has procured permission from the Shah to extend the 
Shah Abdul Azim line in a south-easterly direction towards some 
quarries of gyqisum, limestone, slate, marble, and braldina- stone, 

’ A concession for tbe extension to Kum wa> actually granted in 1SS8 but 
had no results. 
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whicli exist in the hills in that quarter; but the line so ex- 
tended is nowhere to penetrate more than oO kilometres from the 
city, and is to be available for goods traffic only. Simultaneously 
the ubiquitous M. Boital has received a couce^.siou for a similar 
narrow-gauge line, not above 80 kilometres in length, from Teheran 
to the Feshend coal mines in the Elburz, about half-way between 
the capital and Kazvin. These concessions are relatively insig- 
nificant, and have so far led to nothing : but in Persia any relaxa- 
tion of tradition or practice is deserving of welcome. 

i^ersia's second railway, which I have already had occasion to 
mention in my chapter upon the Xorthern I’rovinces. is positively 
the creation of native enterpri.'se and the property of a 
lU.ad-Aiiiol native individual. Perhaps this may explain the fact that, 
niiiw.iy pi-.jpj-jcjji pill-poses, it is woi'thles.s, and at the time 

of my visit could not be otherwi.se described than as a fiasco. 
T’eheran is at present approached by two caravan routes from the 
Caspian — that from Pesht, rid Kazvin, which is a ten days’ march, 
and that from the small port of ifeshed-i-Ser, which is only seven 
davs’ march, but crosses a very steep country and offers at present 
few facilities for transport. Twenty-four miles west of Meshed-i-Ser 
is the roadstead of Mahmudabad. whence a track leads over a flat 
countrv to the town of Amol, a distance of twelve miles, from which 
{joint commences the ascent into the Elburz range, whose spurs 
approach to within six mile.s of the town. Ainol is only six days’ 
march from Teheran. It occurred to a Persian merchant, who is 
blaster or Farmer of the Persian iMint, that he might reasonably 
swell the profits already derived from debasing the metal currency 
bv constructing a light railway from Mahmudabad to Amol, and 
thus acquiring the monopoly of the shortest caravan approach to 
Teheran, and, as a consequence, of the export and import trade to 
and from the Caspian. The idea was praiseworthy, but the execu- 
tion fell short of the mark. At Mahmudabad he built a magnificent 
caravanserai and several shops. He began by employing Belgian 
engineers and ordering Belgian rails ; but here his enterprise 
appears to have become exhausted. He failed to take any steps to 
remove the bar at Mahmudabad, or to render it an accessible port ; 
he omitted to pay the Belgians, who withdrew in disgust ; he 
parted with his German engine-driver on the same grounds. The 
line (of 1 ft. in. gauge), left in Persian hands, was badly engi- 
neered and abominably laid, with rotten sleepers and ricketj- 



bricVes ; and, accordinpr to the reports that I recnved. tho rolling 
stock consisted only of a dozen nncovered trucks and one loco- 
motive, driven by an African negro, which had either hlown^ up 
or broken down, and traffic wa- at ,an absolute standstill. 1 In* 
original project was to continue the line from Amol with a horse 
tramway to the foot of the mountains. Whether anything will ever 
be made of a further projection is doubtful, owing to the steepness 
of the mountain range that supervenes. Haji Mnharained Hasan, 
the blaster of the Mint, is evidently a man t)f some energy, as Tin- 
large works, witli machinery for timber-cutting and sugar extraction 
which he has set up at Amol, te.stify. But that he is qualiiied to 
he the pioneer of successful railway enterprise in Persia i- open to 
serious doubt. 

At the time of my visit in the autumn of IShb, a Ku'sian 
named Palashkofski, of the Transcaucasian Railway, was on tin- 


hunt for railway concessions, and was said to havt* 
00 ”*-' succeeded in procuring one for a line from Gaz.iaii on the 

sions Enzeli lagoon to Reslit. I have heard nothing further of 

the project which, I imagine, has found its way to the well-filled 
limbo of the Persian still-boim. Soon after, in IS'.'O, two llussian 
contractors. IM. Raffalovitch, formerly Persian Consul at Odessa, 
and M. Poliakoff, appeared upon the scene, and advanced a colossal 
scheme of railroad and custom-house monopoly. Lines from 
Julfa via Teheran to Bunder Abbas, from Julfa to Mohninmerah, 
from Julfa to Teheran, and from Teheran to Meshed, are said to 
have been successively discussed. The negotiations did not even 
reach as precocious a stage of development as have so many of 
their predecessors ; and the disappointed contractors finally retired 
with nothing better than a concession for a utont-de-piR^ or a 
national pawn-shop on a large scale in their pockets. This insti- 
tution has since opened its doors at Teheran, and besides lending, 
undertakes banking business aLo ; being evidently designed as a 
sort of Russian counTerhlast to the British Imperial Bank. 

The narrative which 1 have here compiled of the history of 
railway concessions in J^ersia will hav'e given some idea of 
the obstacles with which such undertakings ha\e to 
rf'ISpeS- contend. The reactionary party in Persia, with whnm 
ment- usually .-ide. are opposed to any innovation 

which may tighten the grip of Kurupe upon their countr}'. and 
hasten the end of their lengthy hut inglorious reign. Even if 
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Persian hostility be dormant or appealed, there is not that secu- 
rity wliich. in tilt' absence of a Government guarantee, will tempt 
capitalir-t-. or even >peculator.s to embark upon so dubious a 
venture. Pliey liave no surety that a change of sovereign, a 
political convulsion, or a foreign war might not be the signal for 
contiscati(jn. How many of the abortive schemes of the past have 


been ruined because of the refusal of the Persian Government to 
grant a fixed guarantee, these pages will have made clear. Fur- 
thermore, the long list of unsuccessful appeals to foreign capital 
will have shown that, in the eyes of Europe, railways along the 
majority of the lines projected are not likely to be of a commer- 
cially profitable nature. 

This, it must be said, arises not so much from a disbelief in 
the remunerative capacity of the country itself through which 
the line might be laid, as from the enormous cost of 
plant and rolling stock, all of which, at any rate in so far 
as it consisted of metal, would have to be imported into 
the countrv (if from the north, through the gauntlet of the 
Itussian (Justom-housej. and when required in the interior would 
have to be conveyed by mule or camel back, unless, indeed, the 
American ])lan were adopted of making the railway carry forward 
its own material as it advanced from the coast. I confess I have 
been amazed at reading in a recent publication by a writer signing 
him>elf • Persicus ' and claiming an eighteen years’ acquaintance 
with the countrv, the following sentence : — 


Dearth <if 

native 

material 


There are other circumstances which would facilitate the construction 
of railways in Iran, namely, the existence of any quantity of good 
•stone for metalling up the permanent way, of svood for sleepers, and of 
metals, the mines of which, irlien opened up, will suffice for the reqnire- 
nu nts of the country irithout having recourse to unportationf 


The calm assertion of the concluding lines, which I have 
italicised, should render the unique knowledge of the author of 
exceptional value to the ^Mining Corporation, now engaged in 
exploiting the mineral resources of Persia. It is, however, to such 
rash misstatements that much of the foreign ignorance and con- 
fusion about the country are due. In this particular case Persia 


' ]'ide an article on ‘ Eo.'ld^ and Railways in Persia,’ in the Asi-atic QuaHerhj 
Jti ricic for January 1891, the second of a series on the Regeneration of Persia. 
Their too ^anguine author makes the mistake of habitually confusing the future 
with the present tense. 
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happens to be notoi’ious for CTeiieral deartli of wood : f a' tlie lack, 
so far as discovery has hitherto proceeded, of seams of (’oai 
qualified to supply the needs of an exteiisiye railway service, or ot 
naphtha in sufficient quantities to take its place in tlie enoliifs ; 
and for the absence, in situations where they can be woi'kei] witli 
profit, of iron mines, capable of producing the material for rails. 
All these decide nit(( may conceivably be forthcoming in the futni'e : 
and the prospect is far from discouraging. But to as-err that rhey 
are now, or will shortly be, accessible is to substitute conJ^■ctllre for 
fact, and to render poor service to the cause ot Persian regeneration. 

Greater, however, than any impediment, eithei- pliy^ical or 
commercial, to the introduction of railroads into Persia tliaf has 
hitherto been mentioned, is the political obstacle inipused 
antego" by the stubborn and selfish antagoni.sm of Uus-ia. [ 
shall have occasion in my concluding chapter to add 
something about the general attitude ot that Power towards 
Persian reforms ; but what I shall here say about her policy in the 
matter of Persian railways, will aftbrd no mean illustration of my 
later thesis. This I a.ssert without fear of contradiction, that, 
whe.never and whatever the scheme propounded, the bitter opposi- 
tion of Russia may be counted upon as a certain factor in tlic ca«e 
of any railways in Persia but those specially aligned to suit 
Russian commercial or strategical needs, i.e. railway.s running 
from the Russian frontier, either in Azerbaijan or in Khora.sim, or 
from the Caspian to Teheran. With the exception of these lines, 
which would facilitate Russian ascendency and that alone, the 
Russian influence at Teheran is steadily cast in the scale against, 
any other Persian railway that may be proposed. This i,; no 
hypothetical assumption, but can be demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of doubt by events which have (iccurred during the last 
three years. 

When the British Minister at Teheran, in the autumn of 1888, 
obtained from the Shah what is commonly called the Karun 
Railway Concession, i.e. the opening to navigation, not by Great 
prohibition Britain alone, Init by all countries, of the Lower Karun 
River from Mohammerah to Ahwaz, many British netvspapers 
committed the error both of exaggerating the importance of the 
concession, which in its undeveloped state has up till now been 
almost valueless, and of extolling the successful diploniacv that 
had extorted it. The concession itself was one which liad lono- 
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been Jeniancled. and which it wa- known would nlriinatelv be 
made. It involved no monopoly for British trade, and indicated 
no peculiar re'uscitation of Briti.sh intliieuce. iSeeino-. however, 
that tliese merits were loudly claimed for it by the English and 
European Pres>. the Bus.^ian papers started a counter agitation, 
proclaimed that Russia had been worsted in a diplomatic duel, 
and insisted upon some corre.sponding advantage to redress the 
shattered balance. Prince Dolgorouki. the Russian Minister in 
Persia, received instructions to apply the screw at Teheran : and 
the result of his combined threats and persna>ion was the signa- 
ture of a document by the Shah which gave to Russia the refusal 
of any railway concession in Persia for a period of five years. In 
other words, no foreign company or individual could obtain 
authority to construct a railwaj' in I’ersia during that period, 
unless or until Russia had herself received a similar permission or 
commenced similar operations. Russia, in fact, had it placed in her 
power either to promote railway enterprise in Persia to-morrow by 
starting a company or applying for a concession herself, when she 
would certainly not long remain alone in the field ; or absolutely 
to close the door for five years against any railway enterprise at all 
by declining to exercise her own preferential right. 

Such was the state of affairs when I was in Teheran, and after 
Further describing it, I not unnaturally observed in the columns 

extension . fpimes ’ : — 

Here, therefore, is presented to Russia the opportunity of showing 
how far she is genuinely interested in the development of the country, 
and whether she is prepared to use her power as a sullen barrier to 
progress or in the interests of much-needed reform. 

What is her own interpretation of the document, and what is 
her real attitude towards the opening up of Persia, have since been 
made evident in a manner that has more than justified my early 
suspicions. The first act of the new Russian Minister, M. Butzow, 
upon arriving at Teheran in 1890 with instructions to insist upon 
some Russian equivalent to the recent British successes in the 
matter of the Imperial Bank, the Mining Corporation, and the 
Tobacco Regie, was to secure a prolongation of the railroad prohi- 
bition for another period of fiveyears. or for ten years in all from 1889; 
and Russian diplomacy has since been openly congratulating itself 
on havincr stifled the railwav movement at its birth, and retarded the 
first step towards the ultimate regeneration of Persia for another 
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decade. Xo attempt is made to argue that Russia ha^ e.\rurted 
this privilege as a guarantee for a fair, or even a preferential con- 
sideration of her own interests, when the que>tioii of a.'sionini'’ 
railways to foreign powers come.s up for .settlement. The refusal 
has been demanded, and tlie diplomacy tliat has exacted it i.s 
extolled, for no other reason than that it throws back the Muro- 
peanisation of Persia for a further period, and conserpientlv arrests 
the fast-spreading commercial and political influence of Great 
Britain in that country. 

Personally, I do not think that the Russian diplomats ai'e 
wise in their generation. Apart from the fact that their attitude 
Ineptitude this mattei can onl_\ contirm the snspicions alreadv 
of Russian entertained Iw the Shah and Ids miidsters. that Russia’s 
interest in Persia is exclusively a selfish one. and that 
she prefers stagnation to progress hecause she prefers a debilitated 
to a robust patient. I believe that, judged from their ow,, stand- 
point, the policy of the Russians will, in this case, recoil upon them- 
selves. I am by no means certain that an interval of ten years, 
during which the commercial and industrial enterifrises recentlv 
started can be steadfastly and tvantjuilly pursued; durino which 
roads, the natural precursors and feeders of railways, are con- 
structed throughout the country ; during which more’ extensive 
information is gained as to the minerar and other resoui-ces of 
Persia ; and during which European systems of business, nianage- 
ment, and administration become familiar to the people, will not be 
of the greatest advantage both to Persia and to the European well- 
wishers for her future. Above all, I incline to the opinion that the 
power most likely to profit by such a respite is not Russia but 
Great Britain, inasmuch as it i^ by British and not by Russian 
capital that the natural resources of the country will be developed 
in the interim, and that it will be upon more reliable data than at 
present exist, that England will ultimately take up the question of 
railroad extension in Persia, of which every year that passes renders 
the final settlement more likely upon British lines. In Persia 
however, it is never wise to look too far ahead or to predict too con- 
fidently of the future, and circumstances may occur to induce the 
Russians to repent of their present conspiracy and to hurrv on tl 
very consummation which they are now so anxious to avert w"* 
may, therefore, not inappropriately take advantac^e of the prev 
ing inaction to examine the various directions and routes tro ' 
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alontr wliicli railways in Persia would be feasible, and may en- 
deavour in this way to form some soit of plan of campaign upon 
■which, as soon a-; the favourable moment occurs, Briti.<h commerce 
or cajhtal may pioceed to act in the future. 

Railroad^ in Persia, or from its frontiers to the interior, may be 
classitied according to the direction from which thev mav be ex- 
pected to enter or to traverse Persian territory — i.e., 
either from the north, the ea.st. the south, or the west. 

1 Along the north there are four possible lines of approach, 

'file first of these, if we commence our survey from the north-west 
angle of f’ersia, would be a line from Titlis, or from some other 
station more to the east on the Titlis-Baku Railway, riu 
T.ibnz- Hrivan and Julfa to Tabriz, and thence rii! Kazvin to 
T. Iut.ui Teheran, following more or less clo.sely the present postal 
route from the Caucasus to the Persian capital. As I have pointed 
out, a concession for such a line has once, if not more than once, 
been granted, and at one time the Russians talked confidently 
about its early execution. Such a line would possess certain com- 
mercial advantage', at least to Russian industry. It would lead 
directly from Russian territory to Tabriz, the mercantile capital 
and largest distributing centre of Persia. It would open up the 
wealthy and fertile province of Azerbaijan, and it would facilitate 
the Ru>sian import trade into the interior of the country. I do 
not myself, however, think that it is likely, for some time at least, 
to be undertaken, and certainly not to be carried beyond Tabriz — 
for the reason that the project would be too distinctively Russian 
to interest the capital of other countries, and that the returns 
would, for a long while, be too small to pay any interest to Russia 
upon her original outlay. Already the proximity of her frontier 
]U'ovides her with an easy access to the Tabriz market, while her 
monopoly of the Caspian gives her the choice of more tlian one 
eutrv into Teheran. British goods would only profit by such a 
railwav in the case of its being carried beyond Tabriz, which, since 
the final abolition by Russia of the Caucasian transit trade in 1883, 
they approach overland from Trebizoud. The volume, however, of 
this trade bewond Tabriz is not sufficient to make the matter one 
of paramount moment to British commerce ; the more so as other 
projects are in existence for approaching Teheran from the south or 
west, wherebv English trade would be much more decisively and 
solely the gainer. 
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Proceeding in an easterly direction, the next railway pro- 
posals that we tind have been mooted are those foi a line ainiiL’' the 
western coast of the Caspian from Baku, fiii l.enkoran, 
Leukor,in- yc,tara. and Resht, or from Reshfc alone, to flu* capital ; 
Teheran and further east from Meshed-i-Ser to the ca]ata!. In 
connection with the first of these schemes, it is to be noted that the 
Russians, in laying the Tiflis-Baku line, constructed a iiarriiailarly 
fine station at Adji-Kabul, seventy miles we't ef Baku, 
with an admitted view to such an extension, ilitlier of 
Teheran these schemes would be executed solely in the inteia>t.-~ of 
Russia ; neither could be expected to pay.‘ Between either ( ■a>pian 
port and Teheran intervenes the main chain of the Kllnnz moun- 
tains, which, except in a country giving promise of imiiien-c traflic. 
might anyw’here be considered as a formidable barrier to railroad 
aggression. Concessions for the former of these railroaiB— i.e. 
Resht-Teheran — have frequently been granted, but very cliarily 
taken up. The Russians would do far better to insi.st iiji.in the 
improvement of the road from Resht to Kazviu. and upon the 
removal of the obstacles to disemlmrkation and the reverse tliat at 
present exist at Enzeli. Considering that this is their main line of 
entry into Persia, and is only 200 miles in length from the Caspian 
to the capital, it can only be regarded as typical of Russian .lupine- 
ness in such matters that both the roadstead at Enzeli and tlie road 
from Resht are left in a condition so unpropitious to the free ingress 
and egress of merchandise. 

Before the Russian occupation of Transcaspia, a line of railway 
running from Gez, in the south-east corner of the Ca.spian, to .Vstra- 
4 Gur-^an thence up the Gurgan A'alley on to the plateau 

Vaiief of Bujnurd and Kuchan, found some favour with Russian 
strategists as an easy mode of advance upon Meshed or Herat, to 
an ai-my operating against either of which places it would bring 
up supplies both from Khorasan and Mazanderan. and, also, by 
means of the Caspian, from Russia itself. Such a line would have 
been entirely destitute of any commercial character or value, and 
would have been designed with the sole purpose of abetting Rus- 
sian aggression. It need not now be discussed, seeing tliat all 
necessity for its construction has been obviated by the later con- 
quests of Russia and the Transcaspian Railway of General Annen- 

• Surveys for a line from Adii-Kabiil to A^tar;^ are re] orterl to liave been 
ordered in December 1891. 
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kott'. ■\yliicli liave placed her in a ])n^ition of such overwhelming 
superidrity with ivfei'euce to Khorasan. that a separate railway is 
nor needed to ex]iedite her advance, and which have opened to her 
other and far fetter avenne.s of approach either to Meshed or 
Herat. 

I have, in the fifth chapter of this volume, discussed the 
project of a railway from the Russian capital of Transcaspia. n’li 
n. .\~hk- Kuchan. to IMeshed, whicli route I have there minutely 
Kucliin- described. It will have been evident from what was 
there said that, simple as would be the construction of a 
railroad across the almost level plain from Kuchan to Meshed, 


neither the Russian nor the IVrsiau sections of the made roadway 
between Ashkabad and Kuchan have been engineered with a view 
to rails being laid upon or near to them, and that it may, accord- 
ingly, be presumed that Russia has abandoned any such notion. 

While I was at Meshed, however, another and far more feasible 
project of railway connection between the Russian dominions in 

, Transcaspia and the capital of Khorasan was mentioned 
(>. Dusluik- ‘ ^ , , . . , , 

Siu-akhs- for tlie first time, and is said to have been referred to a 
iie-heii ,jpecial military committee in the Caucasus, b\- tlie 
Governor-General of which territory, Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, 
it was believed to be strongly recommended. This was the scheme 
for a Russian branch line from the station of Dushak on the Trans- 
caspian Railway to Meshed. Such a line would, in all probability, 
pass via the frontier outpost of Sarakhs, and would, in that case, 
constitute a first instalment of the ultimate Russian extension to 
Herat, therebv killing two birds — by threatening both Meshed and 
the Afghan frontier — with one stone. In the spring of the past 
vear (ISUl) it has been announced that General Annenkoff is 
pressing strongly for the Dushak-Sarakhs extension ; whilst later 
reports render it likely that the same result will be attained by a 
branch line, not from Dushak, but from Karibent on the Trans- 
caspian Raihvay to Sarakhs. Up to that point the undertaking 
niic^ht menace, but would not be a violation of, the agreement 
with Persia. It could only be extended into Persia — i.e. 
towards Meshed — by abandoning the policy embodied in the 
document referred to, and thereby throwing open the door to 
foreign railroad competition in other parts of the country. For 
these reasons, and because the military position of Russia with 
reference to Khorasan is already so well assured as to render any 


considerable outlay upon a railway unreiniinerative, I incliiii' to 
the opinion that not yet awhile will Meshed be broughr iute con- 
nection with the Russian system, although the iSarakhs cxfi'n-^ion 
may very likely be commenced, and although, when such a j miction 
is finally effected, the above will, in all probability, be tlie liim pur- 
sued. I need hardly add that the Rei’sians — who. in spiff .if tlieir 
weakness, are very sensitive about iMeshed — would regard miv such 
project with extreme aversion. 

Some writers have recommended a railway from Teli,.ran to 
fleshed, a distance of about ooO miles. Having ridden the entire 
^ .j,g distance myself, I can aver that tlie physical olisriu-h..; to 
iieran- gucli a work are so insignificant as not to merit considfr'i- 
tion. Ihe description, Iiowevei*, wliicli I ^mve of tlir road, 
its desolate and untilled plains, and its mouldering citie'. will i-how 
that, in my judgment, such a line could not possibly be a pr.ifirabh' 
venture, and that it would be folly to undertake it. Sonie autho- 
rities, however, are of opinion that the grain-] n-odii cine- districts 
between Teheran and IShahrud might sustain a lini' wliidi would 
certainly give them an immense impetus. The connection of Me.-hed 
with Teheran would undoubtedly enable a larger amount of llmdish 
piece-goods to enter the bazaars of Khorasan than is at present the 
case, but the principal avenue of ingress into KTiorasan for llmvlish 
or Anglo-Indian trade must continue to be. as it is now, from' tlie 
south, rival competition from that quarter being impossible ; and 
British energy will do wisely to direct itself to the improveineut 
of those routes rather than to the attempted recoveiy of lost ascen- 
dency in the north. 

Turning from the north to the east frontiers of Persia, I have 
already, in a chapter on the Seistan question, indicated my opinion 
8, Seistan that the safeguarding of British, i.e. Afghan, interests 
raii"ay the Spread of British, i.e. Indian, trade in that 

quarter can most effectively he achieved by the introduction M 
railways into this part of Persia in connection with the Encdish 
frontier railway in Belnchistan. The stations of Darwaza. Quetta 
Kila Abdullah, or Chaman, upon that railway are all possible poinH 
of departure whence an extension might be pushed either rm Xushki 
to the south of the Amran range, or. in a more northerly direction 
to Seistan, from winch point a connection is obvionslv desimble with 
the important industrial and agricultural centre- of Kernnu .ml 
\e.zd. The Indian Government is reported to be opposed ‘to the 
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construction of the preliminary section of this railway, on the 
grounds that it would involve considerable expense, that for a time 
it iniglit rerpiire to be guarded, that it would be open to flank 
attack from the north, and that there would be no immediate com- 
mercial return. The latter objection applies to every single railway, 
without exception, that might be devised or made in Persia. Xo 
railway would pay for three, or four, or flve years. On the other 
hand, the ])otential resources of Seistan and the uses of a new 
entrance for Indian and exit for Persian goods acroi'S the east 
border are so great that I believe such a railroad might in time 
become a profitable speculation. The other questions appertain 
to the sphere of strategy, which I have touched upon in an earlier 
chapter, and which I will dismiss with the remark that no strate- 
gical railway lias ever been laid that has not had to pass through 
the ordeal of these or cognate objections. 

iSuch a line would, undoubtedly, before long be succeeded 
by branches from the Indian Ocean or Per.sian Gulf, the starting- 

points of which might be Pusni. Gwadur. or Chahbar ; or, 
!». Tr.uih- f ° . ’ ’ 

Persian in deference to the existing trade routes. Bunder Abbas. 

line jjdvfiQtages to British trade of such an opening up of 

south-east J'ersia, involving, as it would, more intimate communica- 
tion with the central and north-east provinces, would be as great 
as would the gain to Persia resulting from the new and more ex- 
peditious outlet for her exports in opium, cotton, and dried fruits. 
The optimist whose vision ranges into the far future will contem- 
plate the extension of a railway system thus inaugurated through 
the heart of Persia, rh? Isfahan, to Shushter, and an ultimate 
junction with lines running north to Teheran and west to Baghdad. 
Such a prospect has gi'eat theoretical attractions, and its realisation 
would be the saving of Persia. Optimism, how'ever, is a plant to 
whose growdh the climate of I’ersia has, so far, given none but the 
mo.st meagre encouragement, and I pi’efer not to project my gaze 
into so nebulous a future. 

The project of uniting Bushire with Teheran by a direct line 
passing through Shiraz is one that I do not believe will ever be 
realised, owing to the enormous difiiculties of the country 
shne- between Shiraz and the sea. A series of parallel ridges, 
Teiieran fi-om their character and steepness, may almost be 

described as ladders, and which rise to a height of over 7,000 feet 
above the Persian Gulf, separate the two places, and could only be 
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pierced or crossed by a railway at an expenditure out of all propor- 
tion to tlie probable return. The fact that Bushire, in spite of its 
scanty recommendations as a harbour, is the principal trading purt 
on the south coast, has tempted people to suppose that it mu't be 
the necessary terminus of a Trans-Persian line and to ignore the 
physical obstacles of which I have spoken. Tlie existence and pro- 
bable exploitation of a far easier and more advantageous avenue of 
entry a little further to the west will relegate the Bushire-Sluraz 
proposal to the limbo from which it ought never to liave t'mei'ooil. 
The objections that render impracticable this particular section of 
the trunk line from north to south do not, of course. a]ipiv to a 
line from Teheran to Isfahan, which is quite feasible, and mav 
possibly be realised in the future. 

The easier and more commodious i-oute, to which I liave alluded, 
is. of cour.se, that from the upper waters of the Karun river, tln-ourrh 
11. Mo- tlie big towns of the grain-producing provinces of Wi>st 
Buriuinv" Tel’s!!! in the direction of the capital. Tliere apjiears to 
Teheran be a consensiis of opinion that the railroad most likelv to 
pay in Persia would be one starting from .Sliusbter ((.ir, jierhaps, 
more probably from IMolianimerah), and running northwards 
through the Lur country to Khorremabad and Bnrnjird, wlience 
on the one hand, coimectioii would be easily established with Ker- 
maushali or Haniadan on the line from Baghdad to Teheran, and 
on the other, riii Sultanabad with Knm. and thence with the 
capital. The new southern port of Persia would he severrd 
liundred miles nearer to the capital, and even to Isfahan tlian 
is Bushire, and would be separated from neither bv anv such 
impracticable barrier as the l-otuU of the Shiraz-Busliire caravan 
road. Furthermore, besides attracting to itself the export and 
import trade of the Persian Gulf, such a line would traverse one 
of the richest corn-growing regions of Persia, would serve large 
cities, and open up a new approach from the south and the sea to as 
far north as Azerbaijan. In other words, local would be super- 
added to foreign traffic ; and from their united proceeds a surplus 
ought in time to be struck out. Xor, as I have indicated in .^peakin<^ 
of the road at present in course of construction along the same line 
should the prospects of passenger traffic on such a railway he over- 
looked. In Persia, the principal streams of human movement are 
those that circulate between the shrines and tombs of tlm funou ■ 
dead. The access to no fewer than five such liolv resorts would be 
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facilitaterl by a Moliammerah railroad — viz., to Knm on the north, the 
tiiial resting-place of the illustrious Fatima, sister of Imam Reza of 
IMeshed; to the shrines of Kerbela, Nejef (or Meshed Ali), and 
vSamara, all in close proximity to the Euphrates or Tigris, and the 
last depositories respectively of the hallowed dust of Husein, Ali, 
and Imam Hasan Askeri ; and, not least, to Mecca itself, whither 
the devout Shiah who aspires to become a Haji must go once, at 
least, in his lifetime. When we consider the hundreds of thousands 
of persons of both sexes who yearly wend their laborious way over 
vast distances to these consecrated spots, and remember the extra- 
ordinary fondness for railway travel of the normal Asiatic, we may 
infer ^10 mean return from the booking-offices of a line which would 
accommodate so mam’ pious inclinatiyns. 

(Continuing westwards, we complete our circuit of the entire 
Persian frontier when we approach the often-suggested line of 
rails from Baghdad to Teheran. The distance would be 
dad- ' o<')i) miles, and the important towns of Kermanshah and 

1 elierau Hamadau would be passed en route. Already a great deal of 
merchandise enters and leaves Persia by this route, and Europeans 
in Teheran, desirous of importing some object or article which they 
are specially reluctant to expose to the perils of the bAals between 
Bushire and Shiraz, are in the habit of sending it up river to 
Baghdad, and transporting it thence to the capital. This line 
might be expected to do a considerable business, though it would 
be a costly one to construct, the ascent from the Chakhean plains 
to the Persian plateau being very steep and difficult. But neither 
in goods nor in passenger traffic could it compete with the line 
last sketched, nor would it tap the resources of so e.xtensive a 
country, nor be so easily re.ached from the sea. 

The mention of a Baghdad-Teheran line suggests a concluding 
reference to the schemes, of which less is now heard than was once 
the case, of a Euphrates Valley railway, approaching 
Mediter- BaMidad from the Mediterranean and the north-west. 

iMiie.iu r’ -11 

railway- Or, perhaps, seeing that other routes than that of the 
Euphrates basin have been suggested and supported, it would be 
better to include all projects of a transcontinental line entering 
Persia from the west under the generic title of Indo-Mediten-anean 
railways, India being the ultimate destination and the Mediter- 
i-anean the starting-point in each case, and Persia merely consti- 
tuting a link in the intervening connection. 
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The writmcfs of the late Sir W. P. Andrew, of Commander 
Cameron, and others, and the evidence and report of the Select 
Euphrates Committee appointed by Parliament to examine tlie 
Talley question in 1872, have familiarised the public with the 
arguments in favour of a railway to India by the Euphrates nr 
Tigris valleys, and with the possible lines of country that might 
be traversed. Starting on the Syrian seacoast, opposite Cypru'. 
either from Suedia (the ancient Seleucia) or Alexandretta (Iskan- 
derun), or Tvre, or Tripoli, or Piiad Island (Aradus) — all of which 
maritime bases have been recommended by diffei’ent experr> — rhe 
railway would proceed in an easterly direction to the Euphrate-. 
either on a northerly line vui Aleppo, or on a southerly line rl,i 
Palmyra. The Euphrates reached, the railway would either fnllnw ^ 

the right bank of that river to Busrah and ultimately to the jinrt 
of Crane or Koweit on the Persian Gulf — a total distance of 
approximately 1.000 miles — or would cross the Euphrates, ■strike 
eastwards to the Tigris, and de.scend the latter river, so as to bring 
Baghdad within its scope — a bridge being again required at this 
spot — proceeding thence, as before, to Busrah or Xoweit. Brotidlv 
speaking, these were the main proposals placed before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee and discussed in the volumes referred to. The 
minimum estimated cost of such a railroad, if constructed as a li<dit 
line upon a metre gauge, was 6,000,000/. ; the maximum, if con- 
structed as a permanent highway upon the European 4 feet 84 inch 
gauge, or the Indian 5 feet 6 inch gauge, varied from S.oOUJXiii/. 
to 10,000,000/. At Busrah or at Koweit — more probably at the 
latter, because of its excellence as a harbour — shipping would ufaiu 
be resorted to, and would be continued either to Kurrachi. or as 
some proposed, to Cape Ja.sk, whence a land line would conduct 
along the Mekran coast to Kurrachi. Such, in outline, was the 
scheme for supplying a shorter and alternative land route to India 
that recommended itself to so many authorities, was urged bv such 
able advocates, and excited so much popular attention in the 
‘ Seventies.’ 

In the very fact that neither the attention which it tlien 
excited nor the voluminous literature to which it gave birth ha\-e 
Objections ^^ved it trom an almost complete extinction, mio-lit be 
‘"eheme ^^iscovered an inferential argument against this scheme 
Its superficial attractions, judiciously dressed up in -i 
garb of patriotism, were such as to allure many minds • and I 
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confess to having felt, without having ever succumbed to, the 
fascination. Closer study, however, and. still more, a visit at 
different times to both sides of tlie country concerned — viz. to Syria 
and to Mesopotamia — have convinced me both that the project is 
unsound, and that it does not, for the present at anv rate, lie 
within the domain of practical politics. Without recapitulating 
the pros and cons of the question, I will brieflv marshal the argu- 
ments that have led me to that conclusion. 

The grounds upon which such a railway should be advocated, 
and by which the policy of constructing it must, in the last resort, 
^ be determined, are fourfold — phvsical, political, militaiw, 

PhV'.KMl . Til- 1 •“ 

and economic, i believe that in each of these respects 
the scheme of a Euphrates Valley railway, if tried, will be found 
wanting. The physical obstacles consist in the character of the 
country and in the climate. Dismissing the preliminary difficulty 
that would be encountered in piercing the Syrian coast range as 
one that engineers might reasonably be expected to overcome, 
there remains the fact that, upon the more northerly of the lines 
suggested, there are no places of the faintest importance before 
reaching Baghdad except Antioch and Aleppo, and that the railway, 
for the most part, would pass over bare and uncultivated plains, 
whilst upon the more southerly or Palmyrene route it would 
traverse what cannot be otherwise described than as a waterless 
desert. The temperature on these sandy wastes is excessively 
torrid and trying during the summer months, and I decline to 
believe that during half the year any general in the world would 
consent to pack his soldiers into third-class carriages for con- 
veyance across these terrible thousand miles, at least if he anti- 

cipated using them in any other capacity than as hospital in- 
mates at the end. Still less would he do so if, as contemplated 
by an extension of the scheme, to which I shall presently refer, 
this section of a thousand miles were only the forerunner to another 
and longer continuation, through a tract of country even le.ss 
prepossessing. 

I have been a.stonished in wading through the literature on the 
subject to note the almost absolute unanimity with which the wishes 

or attitude of Turkey in the matter have been ignored. 
Politic.1 country traversed is from end to end under Turkish 

dominion ; not a rail could be laid, or a bridge constructed, or a 

ticket taken, or a dividend paid — or, as is more likely, not paid 
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— without Turkish consent. Anti yet the line suggested is one tliat 
does not profess for one moment to consult Turkish interest' or 
views ; it neither opens up her resources nor connects her populous 
centres ; it does not save her from Kussian aggression on tlie nortli 
nor add to her own defensive strength in the south ; it has. in 
fact, heen discussed and decided solely in its bearing upon British 
interests and upon the safety of the Indian Empire. But are wu 
entitled to assume that Turkey is so very warmly interested in 
either ? My own experience of the Turkish Government in A-'ia 
is that no axiom is dearer to its heart than that charity not onlv 
begins but stays at home; and that, if there is a people ui- 
a government at whose expense the Ottoman officials love to 
assert their independence in a vexatious spirit, it is the liriti-Ii. 
Before, therefore, we calmly discuss the question of iuakin<T a 
thousand-mile i-ailway in our own interests through Turkish terri- 
tory, would it not be as well to ascertain what the Porte thinks 
on the matter ? I have very little doubt myself as to what would 
be the nature of the reply. 

Considering that the project is advocated almost solelv (m 
military grounds, it should at least be invulnerable iu those 
respects. I doubt exceedingly whether this could be 
^ said of a Euphrates Valley railway. Not only, in the 

impetuous desire to take a bee-line to India, without con.siderino- 
the intervening country, does it, as I have pointed out, ignore tlie 
true strategical line for the defence of Asia Minor, which lies 
greatly to the north (within the radius of Urfa, Diarbekr, Mardin 
and Mosul) ; but, laid as it would be across a lengthy and utterlv 
unprotected stretch of country, this railway would be peculiarlv 
exposed to attack, and would consequently provide a most unsafe 
line of communication in time of war. 


But strongest of all are the fiscal and commercial objections 
I do not see how such a line, running through such a reo-ion 
Economic possibly be expectcd to pay ; and I should indeed 

be loth to incur the responsibility of advisiim anv 
Government to saddle itself with even a limited guarantee. I fail 
to see how it could pay, for three reasons : (1) because of the 
tremendous initial outlay ; (2) because the line would not pass 
through either an agricultural or a mining district, and local 
traffic would be practically voV ; (:]) because through traffic either 
of passengers or of merchandise, would be small— far .smaller 
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than has ever been anticipated ; and the receipts at the two ocean 
termini would not avail to compensate for the utter lack of 
intervening receipts. I hazard the statement that the returns 
from merchandise would be small, because I do not see how it 
could pay any trader to incur the heavy additional expense of 
railroad carriage, as well as the risks and delays of one, and 
possibly of two. transhipments en route, in order to save four or. at 
the most six, davs in the vova^e from Engfland to India ; and 
that the returns from pas-enger traffic would be equally insignifi- 
cant, because I know that travellers to and from India, whether 
soldiers, or civilians, or ladie-, or infants, want as much air and 
])hysical stimulus as they can get, and would by no means consent 
to be cooped up for days in stifling railway carriages, exposed to 
the dust, and heat, and fatigue of a long journey over such a 
country. If 1 were a shareholder in the Ih and O. t’ompany, I 
would not, e.xcept for the possible loss of the mails, be in the least 
alarmed at the competition of such a railway. 

I’hese are the principal objections which appear to me to 
disqualify and condemn the scheme of a Euphrates Valley railway 

to India. Since the construction of the Suez Canal, the 

Mliuniary t i i 

need lor such an alternative route has to a great extent 
ceased to exist. Without desiring to embark npon larger political 
theses, I would venture to say that, in keeping a firm hold upon. 
Egypt, and a safe watch upon the Suez Canal, and in quickening 
and cheapening the maritime service between England and India, 
are to be found far preferal)le methods for ensuring rapidity 
of communication between the two parts of the empire in time of 
danger. 

I have hitherto discussed the Euphrates Valley railway in its 
Svrian and Mesopotamian sections, terminating on the threshold of 
, , the Persian Gulf. I must not omit, however, to notice 

SiiieiiiPs ^ ^ ^ ' 

,,t ivr-iiun that schemes have been projected for continuing the line 
rniitiiuw- of rails by land for the entire distance to Kurrachi. 

One of these schemes contemplated the construction of a 
line alona' the northern or Persian shore of the Gulf, from. say. 
IMohammerah. rvl Bushire, Lingah, Bunder Abbas, Jask. and 
Gwadur, to Kurrachi. Such a plan seems to me to be destitute of 
even the most elementary recommendations, and to fail far more 
collspicuou^lv if subjected to the fourfold test that I have pre- 
viduslv applied, than even the Euphrates Valley scheme. It would 
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be costly, absolutely nnremunerative. useles.s to Per.sia. and perilous 
to health. 

There are. however, two other lines of Persian exten'ion. wliich 
have been discussed or recommended by the eminent aurhority 
Shushter- of Goldstiiid,' aiid whicii are. therefore, deserviiii' 

siiiiaz- Qf careful consideration. In either ca'O. startimr from 

Bunder- . . 

Abbas Baghdad, in connection with a laiphrates or J igris \ alley 

railway, the line recommended would ])a— in an easterly direction 

through Persian territory, avoiding the ( I nlf. by Shushter and Ram 

Hormuz, or possibly by Hawi/.eh. and Ahwa/.. to Behbehan, 

whence an existing caravan route would be followed to Shiraz. 

From Shiraz two lines of communication are available to the sea ; 

a northerly line by Fasa, Darab, and Forg'.' or a more southerlv 

line by Lar, both debouching upon Bunder Abbas. 'I’lience 

the railroad would be continued along the .Mekran coast to 

KuiTachi. 


Of this scheme I will merely say that it would meet with 
physical difficulties by no means etisily ,,!• cheaply overcome, tlmt 
True line predicates the long Mekrtui coa't contimiiition, for 
of Central which I have 110 likinu'. iind that it ai)i)ears to me to 

BsrsilXii ' ^ ^ 

communi- foi'sake the true line ot Irans-Persian rtiilwav communicti- 
tion, which I should be inclined to itlace' a good detd 
more to the north. If ever a railroad is built ju atranst'erse direc- 
tion across the breadth of Persia, it will surely not be bv so 
southerly or uuremunerative a line that it will be conducted. I’he 
true line would seem rather to he one that shall nnite the great 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial centres of I’ersia, 
and that shall be constructed with reference to I’ersian as well as 
to British lequiremeuts. Such a line is more likely to be t'ouiid 
along the track Baghdad, Kermaiishah, Burujird, Isfahan. Ye/.d. 
Kerman, which 1 believe to he the ultimate route of thiminrh 
communication by rail, in the far distant days when siu h a de- 
velopment becomes po.ssible. What I have" elsewhere said witli 
reference to a Seistan railway will show how this scheme mioht 
connect with the Indian railways, and how it would posse^. the 


T ulew Lecture eiititicrl On miiiiicutwns ,cith IlHIhh India nnd, ,■ I’o.IM,- 
react before the E. r. S. I on June U. 1878: an.l a e.iner on 1 

Railn-aij tln-ovijl, ,Soi,fhrni Persia, read at the Urithh Association in Se,,t, mb.-r 

1S90, and printed in tl.e Snili.l g,, 

oeift'Yte?,’;;; pUw "■ 
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further advantage, if ever constructed and brought into com- 
munication with Europe, of depositing the British soldier, not 
merely at Ivurrachi. but on the Afghan frontier itself, and at the 
pn.ibable theatre of war. 

Should >uch a line ever be realBed, and should it be connected 
w ith the Mediterranean, and thereby with Eurojte, the junction 
is more likelv to be effected bv corresitondence with rail- 

A~i.c . . • ' * ■ 1, r- 

Trunk roads already m existence in Asia Minor, than by the 
construction of a separate debouchure and port in the 
Syrian recess of the Levant. Tliere are. at the present moment, 
tliree separate railway systems in Asia IMinor. The hrst conducts 
from Scutari, opposite Constantinople, to Ismidt, tiftj'-six miles, 
and is now Iieing continued to Angora in the heart of Asia Minor. 
1’lie second rums from Smyrna to Dinair, 2o0 miles in the interior. 
The third is a short line of forty miles in length, connecting the 
port of Tilersinn. near Tarsus in Cilicia, with Adana. The en- 
gineering didiculties of railroads in so mountainous a country as 
A'ia -Minor are great, tlie iiupediiiients arising from the vices of 
Ottoman administration are many, and the commercial I'eturns are, 
in any case, for some time likely to be small. But it is conceivable 
that in tlie future the first two of these lines may be joined, or 
tliat the tirst of tliein may be protracted to a point at which it 
would ultimately connect with the Trans-Persian line which I have 
sketched. In such a case, the loiig-talked-of overland route to 
India might he supplied by the Oriental Express running from 
Calais to Constantinople, in conjunction with the Asia Minor rail- 
wavs. continuing from the other side of the Bosphorus. In the 
far-off future a supplementary connection with the Mediterranean 
mig’lit he supplied by a Syrian line. But the wdiole of these pro- 
jects appertain to a dist,ance so remote that I shall not live to see 
tfem realised, if realisation ever comes, and that prophecy approxi- 
mates with suspicious closeness to conjecture. 

[ have heard suggested another alternative overland route to 
India, in tlie shape of a railroad from Port Said, at the month of 
j, ^ the Suez Canal, across the heart of Arabia, to some point 
AmUlui on the Persian Culf. Such n scheme appears to me to 
suffer from all the disadvantages of the Euphrates Valley 
route in an exaggerated degree, without any of the redeeming 
compensations. The children of Israel wandered for forty years 
in a section of the intervening wilderness ; but I should be sorry 





to assicjn so modest a term to tlie sorrows of those who inlLfht 
embark upon so de'perate an undertaking. 

I have discussed the various .suggestionr- for Indo-iMedirerraiiean 
raihvavs' in this chapter, because in every scheme that has lip^n nr 
can be put forward, Persia, by its geographical ji ^itiuii. 
Conclusion ])rominent part, and becaii-e tht' future of r'T..ian 

rail wavs is consequently endowed with a more than local iiupni-r- 
ance. Not only is this the ca^e, but, behindhand as J’ersia mow 
is. it is conceivable that an impulse or a dii-ection may b.- im- 
parted to future developments by her initiative ; and it is. thei'. - 
fore, in the highest degree desiralile to frame an opinion almur 
railroad policy in that country with a view to all contiunmir 
relations. In my circuit of the Persian borders I have indicarod 
in outline the more feasible of the many schemes that haw i tar 
emanated from the brains of those who wish well to Iran. I'iiiier 
for her sake, or, as is more frequently the case, for their own. 
The backward and ill-developed condition of the couutiv. rlie 
absence of security in certain parts, the oppo.sition of Kiissi.i, and, 
above all, the want of patriotism or entei'prise on the parr nttl,,> 
Persian Government, are obstacles with which even tlii- most 
promising of these projects will have to contend. They inav re- 
tard the commencement of operations, they may defer financial 
profit to a late period. Nevertheless, railways in Persia, if ^ 
questionable metaphor maybe permitted, are in the air. From 
the Cabinets of statesmen it is but a short step to the desk of rim 
contractor and the workshop of the engineer. That a connrrv 
affecting a high civilisation can permanently resist civili.sarionk 
choicest agepcy and most powerful means of influence is out of 
the question.! yyhen even China has already constructed a short 
railway, and contemplates a grand trunk line several hundred 
miles in length, the kingdom of a .sovereign who has three times 
overrun Europe by rail cau hardly linger behind. It will ],e 
impossible for Persia to pursue a policy of exclusion in this respt.m 
as it is in another sphere of action for Japan to remain faithful to 

' A more material impulse may be coinmniiieatea bv the lii-li price I 
the big cities and elsewhere by the waste of crops, bot'li arising from tl.’e hm.enl- 
able dearth of transport. At D.amghan bailey was recently selling m s ; 
khari-ar, while in Teheran the current price is .?0 lrra,„. tleanwirile ■„ r' ''"T 
Kazvm the price is 20 .and 24 Itram, but theie are no me an ■ if i ' ■ 

1890 it was aciuaUy found profitable to exr.ort corn from'«nltamdnd?!“" 
Baghdad, and thence to London. “ abad by caint 1 tt* 
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a religion in which she has long since ceased to believe, and which 
is incompatible with her moral and intellectual aspirations. In 
the long run caravans are doomed in the one country just as 
Buddhism is in the other. And perhaps not in this century, 
but certainly before the next has run its course, this land of a 
single miniature line of rails will fill its due cjuota of pages in the 
‘ Bradshaw ' of the world. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
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